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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SENATUS  ACADEMICUS  TO  THE 
TOWN  COUNCIL  AS  THE  GOVERNING  BODY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  (1703 — 1858),  TERMINATING  WITH  A 
THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BODIES. 

» 

'*  Your  blood  is  fet  from  fethers  of  war-proof  1 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fought 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument" 

The  last  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  its  educa- 
tional side,  and  has  recounted  the  remarkable  increase 
of  its  Chairs,  which  were  often  filled  by  men  of  high 
distinction.  But  while  the  Professorial  body  grew 
strong  both  in  numbers  and  ability  the  University 
became  placed,  more  and  more,  in  an  anomalous 
position,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  inherent  in  its 
foundation,  and  to  the  terms  of  what  was  called  its 
Charter.  We  have  now  to  relate  events  which  were 
the  natural  results  of  that  anomalous  position.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  it  is  somewhat 
saddening  to  recall  contentions  which  might  have 
been  greatly  obviated  by  a  "  sweet  reasonableness  '* 
on  both  sides.  But  after  all  the  conflict  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  an  essential  part 
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of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  it 
grew  out  of  the  antecedents  of  that  University,  and 
in  turn  it  paxluced  the  Royal  Commission  of  1826-30, 
the  Act  of  iS5S»  and  the  present  order  of  things. 
I  he  toiUviiuiwfc  has  long  since  been  buried,  and  we 
con  now  regard  the  bumii^  contests  of  the  past  with 
calmness  ;uid  not  without  instnKtion. 

As  alwe  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  247),  the  eighteenth 
century  \\  as^  on  the  whcJe,  a  period  of  great  harmony 
in  the  relations  between  the  Town  Council  and  th( 
University  Professors*     But  there  were  one  or  tw< 

* 

exceptions  to  this.     In   1703,  when  what  may  b 

callevl  the  mutiny  of  the  Regents  was  suppressed 

theiv  was  a  point  on  which  the  College  authoritie 

weiv  foiveil  for  the  time  to  give  way,  but  which  the; 

afterwaixis  returned  to,   namely,    the   right   of  th 

College  to  elect  a  Member  of  the  General  Assembl) 

It  would  appear*  that  from  the  first  establisl: 

mcnt  of  the  Presbyterian  ChiuxJi,  Universities,  tc 

gether  with  Pi^esbyteries  and  Burghs,  had  the  rigt 

of  sending  '*  Commissioners,**  that  is  to  say,  repn 

scntatives.  to  the  General  Assembly,  but  when  th 

College  of  Edinburgh  came  to  reckon  as  a  Universit 

and  to  exeixisc  this  privilege  is  not  so  clear.     W 

find,   however,   that  in    1639,    1645,  and    1653    th 

Magistrates,  Ministers,  and  Miisters  of  the  CoUeg 

jointly  elected  a  Commissioner.     Later  in  the  cei 

tury  the  Town  Council  apparently  dispensed  with  th 

votes  of  the   Ministers,  and   adopted  the  plan   c 

summoning  the   Principal,  Regents,  and    Professoi 

*  Sec  Act  of  General  Assembly  of  20th  December  1638. 
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to  meet  with  themselves  and  jointly  elect  a  Member 
of  Assembly.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced  in  by  the  College ;  a  reservation  of 
powers  was  repeatedly  put  in  by  Principals  Rule  and 
Carstares ;  and  in  1 702  a  protest  had  been  signed 
by  the  R^ents  which,  however,  they  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  (see  Vol  I.  p.  241).  In  1719  the  Town 
Council  appear  to  have  determined  to  go  a  step 
farther  and,  instead  of  merely  insisting  on  a  share  in 
the  election  of  the  College  representative,  to  take 
the  election  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  The 
Principal  and  Professors  got  information  that  they 
were  not  to  be  summoned  that  year  to  attend  the 
Council.  On  this  they  promptly  took  action ;  they 
held  a  meeting  among  themselves,  elected  Hamilton, 
the  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  their  representative  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  gave  him  a  Commission 
as  such.  They  made  conciliatory  overtures,  how- 
ever, to  the  Town  Council,  and  offered  to  cancel 
what  tliey  had  done,  provided  that  a  joint  meeting 
for  election  were  held  as  usual.  This,  however,  was 
refused,  and  the  Lord  Provost  protested  in  the 
General  Assembly  against  the  Commission  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  invalid  because  he  had  been  elected 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Town  Council.  The 
Assembly,  however,  put  aside  the  protest,  and 
accepted  Professor  Hamilton  as  a  Member.  Four 
years  later,  in  1723,  they  passed  an  Act  declaring 
the  right  of  election  to  be  **  only  in  the  Professors, 
Principal,  Regents,  Masters,  and  others  bearing 
office  in  the  University ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Chancellor, 
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Rector,  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  if  any  such  there  be, 
exclusive  of  all  others."  This  clearly  established 
the  position  of  the  University  with  regard  to  this 
matter  for  all  time  coming.  It  was  the  one  victory 
obtained  by  the  University  in  all  its  constitutional 
struggles  with  the  Town  Council. 

In  1728  another  collision  between  the  two  bodies 
occurred,  and  this  also  concerned  in  another  way  the 
relations  of  the  University  to  the  General  Assembly. 
It  arose  out  of  a  famous  case  of  heresy-hunting, 
namely,  the  process  instituted  by  Mr.  James 
Webster,  Minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, against  John  Simson,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  a  charge  of 
unorthodox — apparently  Arian — modes  of  thought 
Wishart,  Principal  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  then  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  a  post  which 
he  is  said  to  have  filled  with  good  sense*  and  temper 
during  very  stormy  debates.  The  Senatus  Academ- 
icus  do  not  appear  to  have  at  all  espoused  Pro- 
fessor Simson  s  case  on  its  merits,  but  they  regarded 
with  apprehension  the  assertion  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  authority  over  the  Universities  ol 
Scotland.  As  it  appeared  certain  that  Simson  was 
going  to  be  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  the  Senatus 
**drew  up  and  signed  a  protest,  to  be  given  in  to  the 
venerable  Assembly,  in  the  process  dei^ending  before 
them,  in  order  to  save  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
college  from  encroachments,  from  any  precedent  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  venerable  Assembly's  deci- 

*  Bower,  ///j/.,  ii.  264, 
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sion  in  the  said  process."     This  course  seems  a  very 
proper  one  to  have  been  adopted,  but  it  excited  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fen  ton,  who  was  College  Bailie 
at  the  time,  and  also  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  elders  in 
the  Tol booth  Church.^    He  immediately  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Town  Council,  and  persuaded  them 
to  commission  himself  and  another  Bailie  to  make  a 
protest  against  the  protest  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
\         Bailie  Fenton  s  zealous  desire  was  to  prevent 
1    anything   from  interfering  with  the   condemnation 
and  deposition  of  Professor  Simson.     The  document 
put  in  by  the  Senatus  did  not  interfere  with  any 
decision   which   the   Assembly   might   come   to   in 
Simson's  case ;  it  only  deprecated  any  such  decision 
I    being  used  as  a  precedent.     Bailie  Fenton,  in  the 
name  of  the  Town  Council,  reverted  to  the  attitude 
which  had  been  taken  towards  the  College  in  1 703, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  Principal  and  Professors 
to  constitute  themselves  into  **a  Faculty,"  or  to  act 
in  a   corix)rate   capacity.       By  their   so   doing  he 
declared  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Magistrates 
and   Council   to   be   openly  encroached   upon   and 
invaded.     "And  therefore  I  Thomas  Fenton,  one 
of  the  Bailies  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  do  protest  that  the 
aforesaid  protestation   taken   before  this  venerable 
Assembly,  by  the  Professors,  Regents,^  and  Teachers 

'  Bower,  ///>/.,  ii.  26$.  We  have  heard  before  of  this  Bailie  Fenton 
as  the  **  old  friend  "  of  George  Druniniond  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  368). 
Probably  George  Drumniond's  zeal  for  religious  orthodoxy  led  him  to 
join  in  the  course  taken  by  the  Town  Council. 

*  We  may  remark  that  by  this  time  there  were  no  longer  any 
Regents  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     But  that  was  an  Academical 
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in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  aforesaid  process  against  the  said 
Professor,  or  in  any  other  case  wherein  they  may 
presume  to  take  upon  themselves  to  act  as  a  Faculty, 
— is  most  illegal  and  unwarrantable ;  and  that  the 
same  ought  to  be  disregarded  and  dismissed,  and 
the  promoters  thereof  and  every  person  thereto 
accessory  may  be  liable  in  such  censure  and  punish- 
ment as  such  illegal  and  unwarrantable  proceeding 
by  law  deserves."  This  strong  denunciation  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Senatus  was,  so  far  as  the  General 
Assembly  was  concerned,  a  mere  letting  off  of  steam; 
no  notice  was  taken  df  it,  and  no  practical  result 
ensued. 

In  fact,  matters  went  on  thenceforth  so  quietly 
between  the  University  and  the  Town  Council  that 
the  latter  body  ere  long  forgot  that  they  had  ever 
denied  the  existence  of  *'a  Faculty"  in  the  College  or 
University.  In  1772  a  question  came  up  from  the 
High  School  for  decision  by  the  Town  Council  as 
to  whether  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  Ruddiman  s  Rudiments,  which  had  been 
exclusively  used  before.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
reix)rt  of  a  Committee  of  their  own  body  on  the 
question  they  sent  down  to  the  University  a  copy 
of  the  following  Act : — *' 14th  October  1772.  The 
Council  having  heard  read  what  is  within  represented 
by  the  Committee  relative  to  Mr.  Adam's  Grammar, 
consider  any  alteration  in  the  method  of  teaching  to 

detail  which  the  College  Hailic  api)cars  to  have  forgotten.     He  cer- 
tainly was  not  conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  the  fact 
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be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  therefore  super- 
sede giving  any  immediate  deliverance,  and  remit  to 
thi  Principal  and  Faculty  of  the  College  to  consider 
vhat  is  represented  by  the  Committee,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Principal  and  Faculty  to  report  their 
opinion  and  judgment^  in  that  matter  to  the  Council 
with  their  first  conveniency,  and  the  Principal  to 
pre^de  at  and  convene  the  said  Faculty  meeting. 
(Signed)        Gilbert  Laurie,  Provost^ 

Thus  the  Town  Council  at  last  officially  acknow- 
ledged the  "  Faculty,"  or  Senatus,  of  the  University. 
But  what  the  powers  of  that  ''  Faculty "  might  be 
remained  an  unsettled  question,  the  potential  source 
of  strife  and  litigation. 

But  actually  from  1728  onward,  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  there  was  no  misunderstanding  or 
unpleasantness.  The  action  of  the  Town  Council 
in  regard  to  the  University  limited  itself  to  the 
appointment  of  Professors  and  Principals.     On  the 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Town  Council,  though  they  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  did  not  uhimately  adopt 
it  Principal  Robertson  and  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Humanity 
gave  a  temiwrising  verdict,  recommending  that  Ruddiman's  Grammar 
should  be  continued  in  the  liigh  School,  being  the  Grammar  gener- 
ally used  in  the  schools  throughout  Scotland,  but  that  the  Rector,  Dr. 
Adam,  should  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  Ruddiman's  rules  with  any 
other  rules  or  grammatical  observations  which  he  might  find  in  his 
own  Grammar.  The  four  Under- Masters  of  the  High  School  refused 
to  accept  this  compromise.  They  made  a  violent  protest  that  Ruddi- 
man's  Grammar  was  the  best,  and  that  pupils  deteriorated  in  their  Latin 
hy  departing  from  it.  In  1786  the  Town  Council  made  an  order  that 
the  Rector  and  Masters  of  the  High  School  should  teach  their  pupils 
hy  means  of  Ruddiman*s  Rudiments  and  Institutes^  and  prohibited  any 
other  Grammar  to  be  used  in  the  school.  Chalmers*  Life  of  Ruddi- 
man,  pp.  91-95. 
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occasion  of  each  appointment  the  Collie  Bailie, 
generally  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Provost  and 
some  other  Magistrates,  would  present  the  new 
Professor  to  the  assembled  Senatus,  by  whom  he 
would  be  received  and  inducted.  Beyond  this  the 
Town  Council  contented  themselves  with  the 
regulation  of  finances  and  the  promoting  of  New 
University  Buildings,  and  of  the  Observatory  and 
Botanic  (iarden.  And  they  occasionally  made  cour- 
teous references  to  the  Senatus,  consulting  them 
on  points  connected  with  science.  The  Senatus 
were  left  to  make  their  own  regulations  for  the 
studies  and  degrees  of  the  University;  and  the) 
built  up  from  its  foundation  the  whole  system  o 
Me<li(:al  graduation.  In  1 763,  on  their  own  authority 
tlHty  established  a  '*  Library  Fund,"  available  foi 
general  University  purposes,  by  levying  a  matricula 
tion  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  on  th< 
Students.  And  in  1806  they  raised  this  fee  to  fiv< 
shillings.  Their  powers  were  for  the  first  tim< 
questioned  in  1809,  when,  on  their  resolving  to  raise 
the  f<:e  for  each  diploma  in  Medicine  from  thirteer 
guineas  to  ^'25/  the  Students  petitioned  the  Towr 

'  '\'\w  |)n)('<:c(lfi  were  to  have  been  distributed  as  follows : — 

KiuU  Professor  of  the  F'aculty  of  Medicine  (t'.f.  Botany,  Institutes  o 
McdidiK!,  Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Materi: 
Me<!J<:a)  was  to  act  £2  >  3      -  -  •     £1^  »8    < 
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Council  to  prevent  this  from  being  carried  out.  It 
was  then  agreed  in  the  most  amicable  way  that  a 
joint  Committee  of  Members  of  the  Town  Council 
and  of  the  Senatus  should  meet,  and,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary stepi  shall  inquire  fully  into  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  bodies  as  to  the  regulation  of 

i    graduation  fees. 

I  In  order  to  furnish  materials  for  the  inquiry  the 
Town  Council  had  copious  ''  Excerpts "  made  from 
the  City  Records,  tracing  out  the  usage  with  regard 
to  the  government  of  the  College  from  its  founda- 
tbn,  and  they  sent  a  MS.  volume  containing  these 
"Excerpts,"  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  162 1 
(see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  204-5),  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senatus.  On  the  8th  February  18 10,  as  requested 
by  his  colleagues,  Professor  Hume^  presented  a 
"very  ample  and  luminous  opinion  on  the  Act  of 
Ratification  of  162 1."'  This  document,  as  being 
written  by  a  Member  of  the  Senatus,  was  a  remark- 
able one.  It  went  through'the  whole  history  of  the 
University,  examining  the  charters  of  1582  and  of 
162 1,  the  proceedings  of  1703,  and  many  significant 

*  David  Hume,  not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  that  name,  was  Professor  of  Scots  Law  from  1786  till  1822. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  able  man,  and  became  one  of  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer. 

*  So  say  the  Minutes  of  Senatus,  but  yet  the  text  of  Professor 
Hume's  opinion  was  not  engrossed  in  them.  For  a  long  time  the 
writer  of  Uiesc  pages  sought  in  vain  for  a  copy  ;  but  at  last  he  found 
one  among  the  documents  printed  for  the  Record  in  the  action  of  the 
Senatus  against  the  Town  Council  in  1850.  It  was  furnished  on  that 
occasion  by  the  Town  Council,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  not 
have  been  produced  by  them  in  the  previous  lawsuits  which  we  shall 
have  to  narrate. 
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acts  of  the  Town  Council,  and  it  was  not  only 
"ample  and  luminous,"  but  absolutely  crushing  to 
all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus  to  the 
right  of  augmenting  fees  or  making  any  regulations 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Town  Council  And 
Professor  Hume  concluded  his  opinion  with  a  warn- 
ing which  was  prophetic  in  its  language,  and  everj 
word  of  which  was  lamentably  fulfilled.  '*  I  cannot 
give  it  as  my  opinion/*  he  said,  "  that  it  is  by  any 
means  advisable  for  the  College  to  enter  into  a 
litigation  on  the  subject, — a  long  and  expensive 
litigation,  of  which  the  charges  must  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  professors,  which  would 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  between  the  Town 
and  the  College,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
latter,  especially  at  present,  when  we  hope  for  the 
completinij  of  our  buildings  by  their  aid — a  litigation 
to  which  I  cannot  anticipate  a  prosperous  issue  even 
on  the  particular  point  at  issue,  and  (which  is  much 
worse)  one  that  may  lead  to  the  revival  of  many 
troublesome  and  vexatious  pretensions  on  the  pari 
of  the  Magistrates,  of  which  we  have  heard  little  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  against  which,  nevertheless, 
it  may  be  doubtful  at  least  whether  we  have  a  lawful 
defence.  If  we  keep  out  of  Court,  matters  will 
probably  go  on  again  much  as  they  had  done  for  a 
good  many  years." 

The  conclusions  which  Professor  Hume  (one  of 
their  own  body)  had  dispassionately  and  with  resist- 
less logic  arrived  at,  induced  the  Senatus  in  1810  to 
drop  all   further  attempt   to   increase   the  fees   for 
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Medical  diplomas ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  the 
SenatuSy  after  this  concessioni  seemed  determined  to 
abut  their  ears  to  the  unpalatable  truths.  They 
treated  Hume  as  a  Cassandra,  they  did  not  engross 
Us  opinion  in  their  Minutes,  and  they  apparently  re- 
served to  forget  all  about  it  Fourteen  years  later 
diey  acted  as  if  no  such  an  opinion  had  ever  been 
given,  and  though  reminded  of  it  by  the  Town 
Council  they  paid  no  heed. 

The  Town  Council  having  by  the  circumstances 
just  related  been  drawn  into  the  question  of  the 
internal  finance  of  the  University,  proceeded  at  the 
same  time  (February  1810)  to  pass  an  Act  regulating 
the  matriculation  fee.  This  was  no  doubt  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  the  ''  Library  Fund  " 
as  hitherto  conducted  by  the  Senatus,  but  it  was  a 
wise  and  timely  interposition.  The  Town  Council 
ordered — ^what  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before, 
and  would  have  been  but  for  the  nervous  dread  of 
the  Professors  to  do  anything  which  might  dis- 
courage Students  from  joining  the  University  — 
namely,  that  the  payment  of  a  matriculation  fee 
should  be  made  compulsory  and  not  merely  optional. 
From  1763,  when  Principal  Robertson  initiated  the 
Library  Fund,  till  1810,  the  system  had  been  that 
Students  got  no  use  of  the  Library  till  the  middle  of 
December ;  then,  if  they  chose  to  matriculate,  they 
had  their  names  entered  in  the  album  on  the  pay- 
ment, at  first  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  after- 
wards of  five  shillings.  They  had  also  to  pay  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  to  the  Janitor,  but  this 
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payment  was  evaded  by  many,  who  thus  paid  no  tax 
whatever  either  to  the  support  of  the  Library  or  to 
University  police.  Under  this  system  about  half 
the  Students  declined  to  matriculate,  while  those  who 
matriculated  and  also  paid  the  Janitor  contributed 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  each  towards  Univer- 
sity expenses. 

The  Town  Council  were  quite  right  to  inter- 
pose and  put  a  stop  to  this  loose  and  unsatis- 
factory arrangement.  They  prescribed,  very  sen- 
sibly, that  each  Student  should  pay  a  matriculation 
fee  on  joining  the  University,  so  as  to  have  the 
use  of  the  Library  at  once ;  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  join  any  class  till  he  could  show  a 
matriculation  ticket ;  and  that  the  fee  should  be 
increased  so  as  to  cover  the  due  demanded  by 
the  Janitor.  The  details  of  this  arrangement 
were  adjusted  after  amicable  conferences  with  the 
Senatus,  and  the  matriculation  fee  was  fixed  at 
seven  shillings. 

Under  date  21st  October  181 2,  the  Town  Council 
passed  an  Act  authorising  the  increase  of  Professors* 
fees,  and  allowing  those  Professors  who  had  hitherto 
received  fees  of  two  guineas  to  exact  three  guineas 
from  each  Student,  and  those  whose  fees  had  been 
three  guineas  to  raise  it  to  four.  This  arose  out  of 
a  communication  which  the  Senatus  had  received 
from  the  University  of  Dublin,  asking  if  it  were  true, 
as  reported,  that  the  fees  for  admission  to  Medical 
classes  in  Edinburgh  were  about  to  be  raised,  as 
they  in  Dublin  thought  of  charging  five  guineas  for 
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each  Medical  class.  The  Senatus,  thus  set  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that ''  as 
every  other  description  of  Education  has  kept  pace  in 
its  price  with  the  depreciation  of  money,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  University  instruction  alone  should 
remain  without  a  corresponding  increase."  After 
hesitating  between  various  proposals  on  the  subject, 
they  resolved  to  petition  the  Town  Council  (being 
aqpparently  convinced  by  former  correspondence  with 
rtgand  to  the  increase  of  the  diploma  fee  that  they 
had  not  the  power  to  regulate  fees  for  themselves) 
to  sanction  an  augmentation  of  their  class  fees  on 
the  scale  above  mentioned. 

Their  memorial  was  very  submissive  :  in  it  they 
pointed  out  that  ''for  a  great  series  of  years  the 
classes  of  Languages  and  of  Philosophy  have  con- 
tinued stationary  at  a  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  the 
Medical  classes  ever  since  their  institution,  near  a 
century  ago,  at  three  guineas."  They  reminded  the 
Town  Council  that  the  fees  of  the  Masters  in  the 
High  School  had  been  lately  raised  **  to  more  than 
double  of  their  former  amount."  And  they  added 
that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Students 
would  not  regard  the  proposed  increase  as  unfair  or 
oppressive.  The  memorial  was  cordially  received 
by  the  Town  Council ;  and  thus  the  class  fees  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  were  fixed,  in  181 2,  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  have  continued  to  stand  ever  since. 

Up  to  this  date,  then,  the  relations  between  the 
Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  remained  fair  and 
smiling. 
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But  all  of  a  sudden  the  harmony  was  disturbed 
by  the  Town  Council,  in  1815,  passing  an  Act  by 
which,  without  consulting  the  Senatus,  they  inter- 
fered with  the  distribution  of  the  Matriculation  Fund 
They   resolved    that    the    Librarian    (Dr.    Duncan 
junior,  who  had  long  done  very  good  service  on  a 
salary  of  only  jC^o  a  year)  should  have  an  augment- 
ation out  of  the  Matriculation  Fund  of  j^jo  a  year. 
This  was  probably  in  itself  a  reasonable  proposition, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  was,  to  say  the 
least,    unceremonious.      The   Senatus,    accordingly, 
became    recalcitrant;    they    represented    that    the 
Matriculation  F*und  ought  to  go  for  books  (as  if  a 
good  Librarian  were  not  essential  to  the  Library) ; 
and  they  added — as   a  sort  of  counter-attack — a 
pressing  demand  for  a  statement  of  the  interest  on 
and  application  of  University  trust  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Town  Council. 

On  the  29th  January  18 16  the  Town  Council 
calmly  replied  that  they  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  as  to  the  Librarian's  salary;  and,  as  to 
accounts  of  the  College  revenues, — that  the  Senatus 
might  come  and  inspect  them,  if  they  wished,  in  the 
Chamberlain's  office.  The  Senatus,  very  angry, 
applied  to  the  Law  Faculty  for  an  opinion  whether 
they  had  not  a  right  to  demand  an  annual  statement 
of  accounts.  But  the  lawyers  reported  that  the 
Town  Councils  bond  *  for  interest  on  mortifications 
was  given  not  to  the  Senatus,  but  to  the  College 

»  Explanations  of  this  will  be  given  in  Appendix  R.     HISTORY  OF 
University  Financi-s. 
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Treasurer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  Senatus  then  sent  some  of  their  body  to  inspect 
the  accounts,  who  reported  certain  small  irregu- 
larities,— Mortcloth  dues  in  some  cases  applied  to 
non- University  purposes,*  sales  of  Feu-duties  not 
brought  to  capital,  etc.,  but,  on  the  whole,  nothing  to 
take  hold  of.  And  then  Dr.  Duncan,  the  Librarian, 
brought  the  main  question  of  dispute  to  a  settlement 
by  writing  to  say  that,  as  the  Patrons  and  Senatus, 
while  both  acknowledging  the  inadequacy  of  his  pay, 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  means  of  increasing  it,  he 
withdrew  his  claim  till  times  should  be  more  favour- 
able. The  Senatus  then,  on  reconsidering,  resolved, 
without  binding  themselves  to  a  fixed  salary  for  the 
Librarian,  to  present  Dr.  Duncan  with  ;^ioo  out  of 
the  Matriculation  Fund.  Thus,  through  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  Dr.  Duncan,  the  Senatus  were  enabled 
to  belie  their  own  arguments,  and  to  pay  at  their 
own  option  money  out  of  the  Matriculation  Fund, 
which,  when  ordered  to  pay  it  by  the  Town  Council, 
they  had  said  ought  not  to  be  paid.  Had  Dr. 
Duncan,  like  Dr.  Hamilton  afterwards,  taken  side 
with  the  Town  Council  against  the  Senatus,  the 
quarrel  might  have  been  embittered,  and  the  war 
which  subsequently  ensued  begun  in  18 16. 

Five  years  after  this,  in  April  1821,  Dr.  Duncan 
junior,  who  was  both  Librarian  and  Secretary  to  the 
Senatus,  wishing  to  be  relieved  in  the  duties  of  the 
former  office,  applied  to  the  Town  Council  on  the 

*  Explanations  of  this  will  be  given  in  Appendix  R.     History  of 
UNivERsriY  Finances. 
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subject,  and  tbey  at  cooe  appointed  Dr.  BnintoD, 
tbe  Professor  of  Hebrew,  to  be  "Joint  Librarian 
and  Secrecanr'*  vitfa   E>r.   Duncan.      On  this  die 
Senatus  remoostiated,  mainlaining    that  the  Sec- 
retan'ship    was    in   tfaeir   own   gifL      The    Town 
Council,  after  examining  the  leoofxis  of  the  Uni- 
versit}'  as  to  this  point,  oofKcded  the  matter,  recalled 
their  former  Commission  to  £>r.  Brunton,  and  issued 
a  new  one  for  "  Joint  Litvarians  *'  alone.     This  was 
an  equitable  and  conciliatory  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  it  was  a  recognition  of 
the  status  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  very  different 
from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Town  Council  in  the 
former  century,  when  they  denied  the  existence  of  a 
"  Faculty  "  in  the  Coll^fc     Peace  and  concord  were 
re-established,  but  perhaps  the  Senatus  were  encour- 
aged by  this  concession  to  entertain  delusive  ideas 
as  to  their  actual  position  from  a  l^[al  point  of  view. 
In  1824  an  ex-Janitor,  who  drew  a  pension  of 
;^iio   from  the  Matriculation    Fund,  having  died, 
the  Town  Council,  not  unreasonably,  b^^n  to  con- 
sider whether  the  matriculation   fee   might  not  be 
reduced.     But  instead  of  inviting  a  conference  with 
the   Senatus  on   the  subject,    they   requested    the 
Senatus  to  furnish  them  with  a  statement  of  the 
ex|>cnditure  of  the   Matriculation  Fund,  to  enable 
tJH'jn  to  decide  whether  or  not   the  fee  should  be 
reduced.       The    Senatus    no   doubt    resented    the 
manner  of  this  proceeding ;  they  replied  that  the  fee 
had  heen  fixed  by  a  joint  Committee  of  members  of 
their  own  body  and  of  the  Town  Council,  to  which 
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Committee  the  matter  might  be  referred,  but  that  it 
would  be  peculiarly  inexpedient  to  reduce  the  fee  at 
dot  moment,  as  there  would  soon  be  great  expense 
m  moving  the  books  out  of  the  old  Library  into  the 
new  one. 

i  Contemporaneously  with  this  minor  source  of 
inritation.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, who  was  a  "  Helen  of  Troy  "  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  causa  belli  for  nearly  ten  years,  came 

\  forward  prominently  with  his  claims.  He  petitioned 
die  Town  Council  to  have  him  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  by  making  his 
subject  necessary  for  graduation.  The  Senatus 
reported  unfavourably  to  this  petition;  the  Town 
Council,  however,  on  the  3d  May  1824,  intimated  that 
they  considered  that  a  full  course  of  lectures  in  Mid- 
wifery should  be  made  necessary  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  but  that  they  would  take  no  further  steps  in 
the  matter  till  the  2 2d  June,  by  which  time  they  hoped 
that  the  Senatus  would  have  adopted  their  opinion. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Town  Council 
were  substantially  right  in  their  resolution,  and  that 
they  really  were  adopting  an  enlightened  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Medical  curriculum  of 
the  University. 

But  the  Senatus  could  not  view  the  matter  dis- 
passionately. They  met  on  the  3d  June  1824, 
under  the  sense  of  a  double  provocation,  for  the 
Town  Council  had  again  demanded  accounts  of  the 
Matriculation  Fund.  So  the  Senatus  might  reflect : 
"  Here  are  these  people  going  to  take  out  of  our 
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hands  both  the  management  of  our  Collie  Fund 
and  also  the  regulation  of  our  degrees!"  Witl 
regard  to  the  latter  point  they  fancied  themselve 
on  strong  ground.  So  they  passed  a  hasty  and  fata 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  while  they  were  anxioui 
to  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  any  wishes  of  th< 
Town  Council,  it  was  "  their  own  exclusive  right  bod 
to  originate  and  carry  into  execution "  all  arrange 
ments  for  the  graduation  system. 

In  thus  resolving,  the  Senatus  were  strange!] 
oblivious  of  several  facts  in  the  history  of  th< 
University :  they  forgot  that  at  the  outset  of  th« 
College  a  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  ha< 
drawn  up  the  regulations  for  degrees  in  Arts,  an< 
that  in  1 708  the  Town  Council  had  remodelled  th« 
Arts  degree  system  ;  they  forgot  that  in  1 703  higl 
legal  authority  had  pronounced  the  Town  Council  Xs 
be  absolute  Masters  of  the  College  in  all  things  ;  an< 
still  more  strangely,  they  ignored  the  opinion  of  Pro 
fessor  Hume.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  mud 
to  foster  in  the  Senatus  an  idea  of  their  powers  witl 
regard  to  graduation.  It  must  be  remembered  tha 
long  before  this  time  the  University  had  beei 
repeatedly  recognised  in  Acts  of  Parliament ;  it  ha< 
grown  into  a  great  and  famous  school ;  it  drew  it 
Students,  over  two  thousand  in  number,  from  al 
parts  of  the  world,  and  had  been  attended  by  th« 
scions  of  many  noble  English  families ;  it  had  beei 
provided  with  stately  Academical  buildings,  ani 
possessed  a  Natural  History  Collection — one  c 
the   finest  in    Europe.      The  Senatus  Academicu 
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had  been  acknowledged  by  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
and  frequently  received  at  Court ;  their  honorary 
d^jees  were  valued  by  men  of  great  eminence  at 
home  and  abroad ;  they  had  received  gifts  for  their 
Museum  from  India  and  the  Colonies;  they  had 
been  made  the  legatees  of  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures, and  of  a  very  large  estate.  With  all  this 
external  prestige,  the  Senatus  had  always  been 
recognised  in  Edinburgh  as  the  sole  fountain  of 
Academical  honours ;  they  had  been  asked  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Town  Council  to  confer  degrees  ; 
and  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  they  had 
made  all  the  regulations  which  were  made  for 
graduation  in  all  the  Faculties.  They  forgot  that 
they  had  done  so  on  sufferance  merely,  and  not  of 
l^al  right,  and  that  what  they  had  above  all  things 
to  avoid  was  a  definition  of  their  own  rights  and 
powers. 

On  the  3d  June  1824  they  attempted,  as  we 
have  seen,  such  a  definition ;  and  this  at  once 
brought  the  matter  to  an  issue.  The  Town  Council 
replied  that  **the  whole  history  of  the  University 
showed  that  every  right  with  regard  to  it  rested  in 
the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,"  and 
that  "  they  must  intimate  in  the  most  respectful,  but 
in  the  most  decided  terms  to  the  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors, that  they  will  resist  the  exercise  of  any  such 
exclusive  right  as  that  claimed  by  them."  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  Town  Council,  in  thus  accepting 
the  challenge  of  the  Senatus,  used  at  first  'language 
which  was  in  itself  moderate  ;  they  merely  said  that 
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thry  would  resist  ihc  "exdimFC  j^in' 
the:  Scrtiattis. 

<)ii  the  i8ih  June  the  Seaatus  jojcimi  a  icp 
htMii  the*  Medical  Faculty,  that  ''thdr  opBMOii  i 
h<voiit.il>l<:  to  ihc  introduction,  under  ocnain  o 
«liiuMi^,  cif  the  class  of  Midwifery  into  the  cnmcol 
hM  Mc'chcal  candidates.'*  The  whole  comgnii 
(h(  II,  vva.*Y  iiol  atK)ut  the  matter  of  the  TownCouiM 
|Mii|iiKnul,  (or  this  was  admitted  to  be  in  the  r^ 
liiiithon,  and  had  the  Senatus  pleasantly  accep 
s^Um  had  horu  |m>|>osed  they  might  probaUy  h 
hail  Mil  h  londiiions  as  might  be  thought  necess 
inUtuhii  til  Hut  the  question  was  one  of  form. ; 
ihi.  Mr»hial  l\iiuhy  added  to  their  report  area 
nu  lulalhMi  thai,  il  the  Sciiatus  adopted  the  viewi 
vvMhuuM^  {x\  ihiMUsolvos  aiid  to  the  Town  Coui 
ihv\  :Au\\\l\  do  so,  •* acknowledging  no  right 
aullu^u.uoi*  uUiMloirnoc  by  the  Patrons  in  s 
♦uaiivi:*"  An\l  this  advice  would  have  been  ] 
|vmI\  i;oovl  had  iho  Sonatus  really  possessed  in 
ihv.  powv^^  whivh  thoy  supiK)scd  themselves 
jmuuv :»:»  At  ihii»  i^Mut,  howovcr,  it  would  have  t 
V  vj'vvhvm  tv^  takv^  thv^  opinion  of  counsel.  This 
^uuaiuil  uuKmmuliK  \h\l  tu^l  do. 

\\w\  M  \MU  0  a\lopt\\l  a  resolution  to  be  sen 
\\w  lv»s\  w  i\uuu*d.  asscuiu^^  that  they,  as  a  Sem 
had  Mi;lu^  '  au^u\^  luMU  ihc  essontiiU  and  indel 
d»lv  vhauuu^  v^l  a  rjuwis^uy/'  among  which  rij 
\\a*.  \\\M  \A  u>;ulalu\ii  iho  cvHinsie  of  study  to 
(v»IIv»\\vnI  l^\  vauslulau's  is^  NUxucal  degrees, 
ilu'v   u  ivuaNU'sl  itu*    l\»\\a  v.\mliclI  ot   cases  in  w 
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the  tide  of  the  Senatus  to  certain  powers  and  privi- 
I^es  had  not  been  successfully  resisted :  namelyi  in 
the  matters  of  the  election  of  a  Representative  of 
the  University  in  the  General  Assembly  (see  above, 
p.  3),  and  of  the  nomination  of  their  own  Secretary 
by  the  Senatus  Academicus  (p.  i6). 

These  instances,  however,  while  likely  to  irritate 
the  Town  Council,  were  irrelevant ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  the  General  Assembly,  by  preferring  to  receive 
a  representative  directly  elected  by  the  Senatus, 
decided  nothing  as  to  the  l^^al  rights  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  other  matters ;  and  the  second  case  ought 
certainly  not  to  have  been  thrown  in  the  teeth  of 
die  Town  Council,  who  had  graciously  not  pressed 
dieir  claim  to  appoint  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatus, 
when  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  proved  a 
kgal  right  to  do  so. 

To  this  the  rejoinder  of  the  Town  Council  was 
that  the  Senatus  had  no  rights  '*  arising  from  the 
essential  character  of  a  University,"  because  "in 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  as  in  all  other  Colleges, 
the  constitution  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  original 
founder,  and  by  it  the  government  was  vested 
entirely  in  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Council,  as  Patrons  and  Guardians."  In  thus  ex- 
pressing themselves,  the  Town  Council  went  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  the  erection  of  the 
"Town's  College;"  they  took  the  view, — which 
proved  to  be  the  legally  correct  one,  though  the 
Senatus  of  those  days  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
^prehending  it, — that  no  length  of  usage,  or  univer- 
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sality  of  external  recognition,  can  raise  a  College  or 
University  to  any  rights  beyond  what  its  original 
charter  contains. 

The  Town  Council  concluded  with  the  intimation 
that  they  would  now  give  Dr.  Hamilton  a  new  Com- 
mission, constituting  him  a  Member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  but  giving  him  no  share  in  the  emoluments 
to  be  derived  from  graduation  fees,  so  that  the 
Medical  Professors  were  to  be  spared  any  pecuniary 
loss  from  the  admission  of  Dr.  Hamilton  to  their 
Faculty.  The  Senatus,  on  reception  of  this  com- 
munication did  what  they  should  have  done  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  resolved 
to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel.  Pending  the 
arrival  of  an  opinion  they  continued  their  defiant 
course.  They  set  to  work  to  draw  up  their  own 
Statuta  SolenniUy  or  regulations  for  Medical  degrees, 
in  which  they  laid  it  down  that  Midwifery  was  to  be 
made  a  necessary  subject,  but  that  this  change  was 
not  to  take  effect  for  three  years.  And  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Hamilton's  protest  they  published  these  Statuta, 
as  if  they  had  full  authority  to  do  so.*     This  was  at 

1  At  this  stage  of  the  quarrel  a  ridiculous  movement  of  petty  war- 
fare occurred.  Dr.  Hamilton's  new  Commission  bore  that  he  was 
''  Professor  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children."  The  Senatus  in  their  new  regulations  entered  the  subject 
as  "  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children," 
and  the  Town  Council  then  wrote  to  request  that  the  words  "  peculiar 
to ''  should  be  left  out,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  their 
Commission.  The  Senatus  in  reply  pointed  out  that  they  did  not 
interfere  with  Hamilton's  title;  they  only  specified  accurately  one  oi 
the  subjects  of  Examination,  whereas  the  terms  used  by  the  Town 
Council  would  include  all  the  diseases  of  the  human  race,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  peculiar  to  the  male  sex. 
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thebegrinningofiSas-  After  the  Senatus  had  resolved 
on  publication,  but  before  the  regulations  had  been 
actually  issued  the  Town  Council  wrote  to  ask  for 
a  copy  of  them,  but  the  Senatus  declined  to  furnish 
one  till  the  Statuta  should  be  completely  printed. 
Then  on  the  same  day  (19th  February  1825)  they 
promulgated  the  Statuta  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Town  Council  for  information.     That  body  acknow- 
ledged receipt,  but  told  the  Senatus  that  they  "  could 
not  sanction ''  them  till  the  matter  under  discussion 
was  settled.     To  which  the  Senatus  replied  that  they 
had  sent  the  copy  as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  the  Statuta  being  sanctioned,  which 
they  did  not  require  to  be.     We  may  notice  here 
that  the  only  ostensible  ''  matter  under  discussion  " 
was  whether  the  study  of  Midwifery  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  Medical  Students  immediately,  as  the 
Town  Council  wished,  or  whether  the  operation  of 
this  very  proper  rule  should  be  delayed  for  three 
years,  as  the  Senatus,  somewhat  perversely,  insisted. 
But  the  real  question  in  the  background  was  which 
of  the  two  bodies  had  the  power  of  making  regula- 
tions  for  degrees.      The   Senatus,   determined   to 
press  this  to  an  issue,  had  assumed  a  position  of 
undoubted  authority,  and  this  without  waiting  for 
the  advice  of  counsel. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  meantime,  by  fighting 
within  the  Senatus  on  the  side  of  the  Town  Council, 
had  drawn  upon  himself  some  severe  resolutions, 
and  he  now  complained  of  these  to  the  Town 
Council,  who,  on  20th  April  1825,  sent  a  despatch. 
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probably  meant  to  be  condliatory,  in  which  the] 

••  regretted  that  angry  diflerences  should  exist  in  th< 

Senatus,"  but  had  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere 

They  now  ** recommended"*  that  all  recent  proceed 

ii^  relative  to  Dr.  Hamilton  should  be  cancelled 

and  that  the  Senatus  should  issue  their  Staluia  in ; 

form  making  Midwifery  compulsory  for  all  gradua 

tions  after  the  current  year.     On  these  condition 

they  ofllered  to  sanction  the  Staluia.     But,  alas !  thi 

was  asking  the  Senatus  to  eat  their  own  words.    An 

to  be  patronised  by  the  "  Patrons  "  would  be  gall  an 

woniiwood  to  the  Senatus  in  their  then  frame  of  min< 

On    May    1825   the   Senatus   replied    that,   fc 

reasons  which  they  need  not  detail,  they  could  n< 

comply  with  the  Town  Council  s  suggestions,  an 

that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  harmony  betwec 

themselves  and   the  Patrons  wotild   be   that   the 

should  both  "  concur  in  a  united,  cordial,  and  earne 

application  to  the  Crown,  that  fountain  from  whic 

the  powers  of  both  had  been  derived,  praying  th 

1  lis  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Visit 

tion  for  the  express  purpose  of  defining  the  right 

powers,  and  privileges  belonging  to  each  body." 

The  Town  Council,  setting  aside  the  notion 

an  arbitration  to  be  conducted  by  Royal  Visitoi 

wrote  to  say  that  they  had  been  advised  by  couns 

to  try  the  question  of  their  right  to  originate  ar 

sanction  all  regulations  as  to  education  and  degre< 

in  the  University — by  bringing  an  Action  of  Declar 

tor  against  the  Senatus.     But  they  thought  that  th 

might  be  unnecessary,  as  the  Senatus  agreed  wii 
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^m  as  to  the  expediency  of  adding  Midwifery  to 
e  Medical  curriculum.     If  the  Senatus  would  have 
lis  done  tmmediaiely,  at  the  same  time  making  any 
protest  they  might  think  advisable,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  rights,  the  Town  Council  would  abandon 
the  idea  of  legal  proceedings. 

This  was  surely  a  good  loophole  for  the  Senatus, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  then 
Solicitor -General  for  Scotland  (John  Hope);  they 
might  have  altered  their  recent  rules,  and  at  the 
same  time  stated  to  the  public  that  they  had  done 
so  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Town  Council ;  that 
they  had  done  so  partly  against  their  own  judgment, 
not  because  compelled  by  any  authoritative  right 
existing  in  the  Town  Council  to  order  regulations 
for  degrees, — for  they  disclaimed  the  existence  of 
any  such  authority  external  to  themselves, — but 
simply  out  of  respect  for  the  Patrons,  as  representa- 
tives of  a  body  who  had  done  great  services  to  the 
University  in  times  past.  Such  a  statement  would 
have  conceded  nothing,  unless  ex  gratia^  and  it 
would  have  thrown  all  the  responsibility  for  anything 
unpopular  in  the  altered  form  of  the  regulations 
upon  the  Town  Council.  Failing  this,  the  Senatus 
might  have  awaited  the  opinion  of  their  legal 
adviser.  But  without  doing  so  they  declined  the 
suggestion,  and  proposed  a  conference  with  the 
Town  Council  ;  which  proposal  was  at  once  refused. 

At  last,  on  the  loth  August  1825,  the  opinion  of 
the  advocate  (Mr.  Thomas  Thomson)  whom  the 
Senatus  had  consulted  was  read  to  them.     In  their 
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ndatnne  M  i&e  Maftuti  of  t&e  Uaiiqaky,  and  had 

bsox  te>  adrise  tfaon  (lii  vfetkcr  '^ the  Scmiii- 
to  wiiidi  tJBCT  brfoM^  is^  wam  iihM  Hwiing  its  eoo- 

lesagsadoo,  aad  ks  lUtlakf  as  a  Uuiviasity, 
wboilj  Tocd  of  2ST  ujc|mjte  or  ddHbciathre  attri- 
butes, and  <kprnfirt,  ci^ca  to  tiic  cxtcnc  <if  lecehr- 
ing  from  a  few  timing,  tfaoogfa  ursfwi  taWr  body  of 
cifiyens,  annually  dcctcd  into  office,  the  laws  rcf;u- 
ialing  the  Academical  bononrs  confened  in  its  name 
and  on  its  authority."  (2)  Supposing  this  mot  to  be 
the  case,  they  asked  if  it  would  be  equitable  and 
proper  for  them  to  enforce  new  rules,  making  Mid- 
wifery  compulsory  upon  Students  idio  had  already 
commenced  their  curriculum.  (3)  Supposing  it  to 
be  the  case,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
constitution  for  the  University  ? 

With  regard  to  this  memorial,  it  must  be  remariced 
that  the  6rst  question  is  too  leading.  It  states  a 
grievance  and  describes  a  great  anomaly,  asking 
''  can  this  be  the  case  ?  "  instead  of  dispassionately 
requesting  counsel  to  discover  from  the  documents 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  common  law  of  Univer- 
sities, what  were,  in  1825,  the  respective  powers  of 
the  Town  Council  and  Senatus,  especially  as  to  the 
regulation  of  degrees.  The  second  question  was 
unnecessary,  because  if  the  Senatus  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  counsel,  full  powers  to  regulate  degrees, 
they  would  be  surely  themselves  the  best  judges 
as  to  whether  a  particular  regulation  would  be 
**inr(iuital)Ic**  to  Students,  in  which  case  it  would 
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of  course  be  "  improper.**  The  third  question  was 
a  very  suitaUe  one,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  answered  by  Mr.  Thomson. 

In  his  opinion  he  said  that  the  matter  submitted 
to  him  was  difficult  to  judge  of,  owing  to  want  of 
full  information.  The  original  constitution  of  the 
Coll^;e  was  undecided.  By  the  charter  the  Patrons 
might  have  made  it  anything  they  pleased.  But  the 
Act  of  162 1  ''assured  to  the  members  of  the  College 
the  right  to  a  constitution  suitable  to  those  high 
public  functions,  which  they  were  officially  called 
upcm  and  entitled  to  discharge."  He  then  founded 
a  good  deal  on  the  r^^lations  of  1628,  which 
ordered  the  Principal  to  consult  with  the  Regents, 
and  which  showed  that  they  *'  possessed  an  original 
deliberative  authority  on  matters  of  internal  regula- 
tion." *  He  admits,  however,  that  he  is  "  cUmbtful  of 
the  compulsory  effuacy  of  regulations  devised  by  the 
Senatus  Academtcus^  without  t/te  subsequent  sanction 
of  the  Town  Council.''  He  says  that  the  Town 
Council  have  ''  not  been  disinclined  at  times  to  the 
extension  and  masterful  exercise  of  their  powers," 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  though  the  Senatus  were  wrong,  the  Town 
Council  pressed  their  advantage  too  far.  For  nearly 
a  century,  however,  relations  had  been  milder.*     He 

*  This  part  of  the  opinion  was  irrelevant,  as  the  consultation 
referred  to  was  to  be  on  matters  of  discipline  (ad  ordinem  et  discip- 
linam  Academiae  conservandam),  and  the  Town  Council  had  never 
denied  the  right  of  the  Senatus  to  order  matters  of  discipline. 

*  This  was  surely  irrelevant  It  was  the  business  of  counsel  to  say 
what  were  the  limitations  (if  any)  of  the  powers  of  the  Town  Council, 
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then  proceeds  to  tell  the  Senatus  plainly :  **  With 
regard  to  the  only  point  now  in  debate  between  the 
University  and  the  Patrons,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  it  as  in  itself  of  any  vital  importance  to  the 
rights  or  interests  of  either  party ;  and  considering 
the  relation  that  necessarily  subsists  between  them, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of 
either  to  any  reasonable  notions  of  propriety  or 
prudence  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  a  judicial  and 
perhaps  a  doubtful  discussion." 

Why  could  not  the  opinion  have  ended  here? 
The  Senatus  might  then  have  seen  how  glaringly 
weak,  in  the  eyes  of  a  dispassionate  adviser,  their 
case  was,  and  that  their  only  course  was  to  com- 
promise matters  for  the  time  with  the  Town  Council, 
and  then  to  make  all  possible  exertions  to  get  a  con- 
stitution for  the  University,  in  lieu  of  the  irrespon- 
sible oligarchy  under  which  they  were  placed. 

But  counsel  perhaps  rarely  put  a  stop  to  litiga- 
tion, and  Mr.  Thomson  added  another  sentence 
appealing  not  to  the  reason  but  to  the  passions  of 
the  Senatus,  and  making  it  almost  a  point  of  honour 
with  them  to  fight.  He  said:  "  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  in  agreeing  to  accelerate 
the  commencement  of  the  regulation  in  question,  /A^ 
proceeding  of  the  Senatus  might  be  regarded  as  un- 
gracious and  vacillating;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances the  urgency  of  the  Patrons  has  driven  them 

not  to  remind  the  Senatus  that  the  Town  Council  had  sometimes 
shown  a  ''  masterful  exercise  of  these  powers  "  which  could  only  irritate 
the  Senatus  without  instructing  them. 
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to  a  painful  alternative,  as  to  which,  however,  it 
fpould  be  presumption  in  me  to  offer  advice.** 
ft-  No  more  unfortunate  paragraph  than  this  was 
,|!erliaps  ever  penned  by  counsel.  Mr.  Thomson 
^kad  told  the  Senatus  that  if  they  went  to  law  their 
flonduct  would  be  irreconcilable  ''with  any  reason- 
able notions  of  propriety  or  prudence."  And  he 
winds  up  by  telling  them  that  if  they  do  not  act  in  a 
way  which  will  certainly  bring  on  a  law-suit,  their 
conduct  ''might  be  regarded  as  ungracious  and 
vacillating/'  and  that  he  cannot  presume  to  advise 
them  which  alternative  to  accept.  As  the  Senatus 
was  composed  at  that  time  of  men  of  remarkably 
h^  spirit,  who  were  also  in  an  irritated  frame  of 
mind,  it  could  not  be  doubtful  which  alternative  they 
would  choose.  Of  course  they  elected  to  throw  prud- 
ence to  the  winds,  and  to  fight  the  Town  Council. 

They  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Town  Coimcil, 
r^[retting  that  a  conference  had  been  denied  them, 
and  proposing  to  state  on  paper  what  they  would 
have  said  at  such  a  conference.  Their  letter  begins 
blandly,  but  soon  relapses  into  threats,  intimating 
that  they  "will  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining 
their  right  to  prescribe  the  regulations  for  Aca- 
demical honours."  The  rest  is  a  long  argument 
to  prove,— Jlrsi,  that  making  Midwifery  immediately 
compulsory  would  not  be  any  great  advantage  to 
Dr.  Hamilton ;  and  secondly^  that  it  would  be  a 
great  injustice  to  Students  who  had  already  com- 
menced their  course.  But  the  reasoning  employed 
to  establish  the  first  point  was  destructive  of  the 
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second:    for  tfaev  asserted  tbat  bjr  the  immediate 
introductfoa    of  tbe   mle,   not  more  than   one  in 
twenty  of  the  candidates  for  GraduatioD  would  be 
added  to   Dr.   Hamiltoa's  dass.      In  other  words, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  aD  the  Medical  Students 
already  attended  iL     So  that  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  Medical  graduates  (which  was  the  highest 
number  in  any  one  year  readied  in  the  University 
at  that  time)  only  seven  would  be  affected  by  it 
And  yet  the  Senatus  were  ready  to  go  to  law  to 
protect  these  seven  Students  from  hardship.     But, 
of  course,   they  were   really  fighting,  not   for  the 
Students,  but  for  their  own  privil^^es  as  a  Senatus, 
and  they  would  have  been  quite  right  to  do  so  had 
there  been  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

The  Town  Council,  conscious  of  power,  sent  an 
incisive  answer.  They  pointed  out  that,  as  the 
governing  body  of  a  University,  they  were  trustees 
for  the  public,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
demanded  that  Students  with  an  imperfect  Medical 
education  should  not  be  graduated,  and  so  licensed 
to  practise.  They  said  that  the  Senatus  had  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Town  Council  could 
not  give  way  to  them  without*  making  a  substantial 
concession  of  the  legal  rights  and  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  invested.  As  advised  by  their 
counsel,  they  ordered  the  Senatus  to  issue  the 
notice,^  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them,  before 
a  certain  'day ;  failing  which,  the  Lord  Provost  and 

'  />.  Tliat  thenceforth  no  Student  would  be  admitted  to  a  Medical 
degree  who  had  not  previously  qualified  in  Midwifery. 
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Magistrates,  as  Patrons  of  the  University,  would 
hold  a  Visitation  within  the  Senate  Hall  of  the  said 
Q^^e  for  the  purpose  of  taking  effectual  measures 
to  add  the  class  of  Midwifery  to  the  curriculum  for 
a  Medical  degree 

And  now,  being  thoroi^hly  "  on  the  war-path," 
they  proceeded  to  harass  the  enemy  in  other  direc- 
tions. They  demanded  afresh  the  accounts  of  the 
Matriculation  Fund  These  the  Senatus  at  last 
ftimished,  with  a  long  accoimt  of  the  history  and 
state  of  the  Library,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Patrons  not  to  lower  the  matriculation  fee.  On  the 
2 1st  October  1825  the  Town  Council  sanctioned 
the  existing  rate  of  matriculation  fees,  and  then  flew 
off  to  attack  the  Professors  on  a  new  point — that  of 
the  ''small  fees,"  being  sums  of  a  few  shillings, 
which  were  levied  on  the  Students  in  the  different 
classes,  according  to  old  usage,  for  coals  and  class- 
servants,  laboratory  expenses,  etc.  They  enjoined 
that  the  practice  of  doorkeepers  taking  gratuities 
from  the  Students  should  be  immediately  stopped ; 
and  they  added  somewhat  spitefully  that  this  was 
the  more  necessary  "since  the  Medical  Students 
would  now  be  subjected  to  an  additional  expense, 
on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to  attend  the 
Midwifery  Class.''  It  may  have  been  the  case  that 
these  old  customs  of  the  University  required  looking 
into ;  but  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  interference  with 
them,  when  they  had  been  so  long  let  alone,  bore 
evident  traces  of  the  animosity  of  the  moment. 

The  Senatus,  at  sore  disadvantage,  stood  at  bay. 
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On  the  31st  October  they  wrote  extae»iin{  tbdr 
regret  that  the  Psttrons  siiauki  fa»ie  resolved  oa 
"the  unseemly  exhibition  of  a  contest  tor  pomer, 
with  some  show  of  violence  in  its  exercise.''  They 
declared  that  the  proposed  Visitadcxi  threatened  to 
destroy  discipline  anxongr  the  Students^  and  to  ruin 
the  University.  They  ended  by  saying  that  diey 
could  no  longer  bear  to  have  their  time  wasted  and 
their  minds  distracted  by  such  di^utesy  and  there- 
fore that  they  would  potion  for  a  Royal  Commission 
to  setde  the  re^Kctive  rights  of  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Senatus.  And  accordingly  a  petidon,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  Right  Hon.  R.  Peel,  Home  Secretary,  with  a  full 
statement  of  the  case,  and  praying  that  Extraordinary 
Commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  deal  with  it 

The  Town  Council  now  wrote  announcing  a 
''Visitation  of  the  CoU^^e**  to  take  place  on  the 
loth  November  1825.  The  letter  was  signed  "W. 
Trotter,  Lx)rd  Provost  and  Rector." 

On  the  8th  November  the  Senatus  wrote  with 
ironical  politeness  requesting  to  be  informed  what 
were  the  ''  formalities,  which  the  Patrons  proposed 
themselves  to  observe  (in  the  Visitation),  as  well  as 
those  which  they  expected  to  be  observed  by  the 
Senatus/'  as  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a 
ceremony  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  University. 
They  also  adverted  to  the  title  of  "  Rector  "  assumed 
by  the  Lord  Provost  in  writing,  observing  that 
**  the  office  to  which  that  title  corresponds  is  wholly 
unknown  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  Univer- 
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sity,"  and  soliciting  some  information  "as  to  the 
objects  and  powers  assigned  to  this  office." 

To  this  Lord  Provost  Trotter  sent  a  good- 
tempered  reply,  as  he  could  well  afford  to  do.  He 
said,  most  truly,  that  the  Senatus  had  brought  on 
the  whole  dispute  by  the  terms  of  their  letter  of  3d 
June  1824 ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  they 
had  attended  to  ''the  luminous  views  as  to  their 
situation,  which  the  Professors  had  recently  received 
from  a  very  learned  Judge,^  perhs^  the  highest 
kgal  authority  in  Scodand,  then  one  of  their  own 
number.''  With  respect  to  the  Visitation,  he  and  the 
Town  Council  proposed  to  robe  in  the  Principal's 
chambers  and  proceed  to  the  Senate  Hall,  where  he 
would  read  the  Act  of  Visitation  requiring  the 
Senatus  to  acquiesce  in  the  rules  for  Medical  d^^ees 
which  the  Town  Council  ordered.  If  the  Senatus 
refused,  this  would  be  the  ground  of  l^al  proceed- 
ings. ''  The  Patrons  wished  that  no  parade  should 
attend  their  Visitation."  It  was  in  fact  to  be  a 
matter  of  business.  With  regard  to  the  tide  of 
Rector,  the  Lord  Provost  said  that  it  looked  as  if 
the  Senatus  had  been  consulting  a  different  set  of 
records  from  those  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. Indeed,  the  Senatus  had  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  imputation  of  ignorance  as  to  the  history  of 
the  College  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  en- 
lighten them  the  Lord  Provost  enclosed  copies  of 
the  regulations  for  the  office  of  Rector  enacted  in 

*  Though  the  word  "  recently  "  is  used,  this  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  opinion  given  by  Professor  Hume  in  1810. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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1640,  and  of  the  Act  of  Council  of  loth  November 
1665.  It  was  nevertheless  the  case  that  the  office  of 
Rector  had  really  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  rake 
up  the  title  upon  this  occasion  was  rather  absurd. 

On  the  loth  November  the  Visitation  took  place. 
The  Senatus  assembled  along  one  side  of  the  table 
in  the  Senate  Hall,  and  sent  the  Janitor  with  the 
Mace  to  usher  in  the  Lord  Provost  and  Council, 
who  were  robing  in  the  Principals  chambers.  They 
came  in,  in  full  costume,  preceded  by  the  University 
Mace  and  followed  by  officers  bearing  the  City  Mace 
and  Sword.  They  occupied  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  Lord  Provost  read  a  requisition  to 
the  Senatus  to  modify  their  Statuta  Solennta.  Prin- 
cipal Baird  read  a  reply,  asserting  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Senatus  to  regulate  the  conditions  for 
degrees,  and  stating  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  requisition.  The  Act  of  Visitation  was 
then  read  by  the  Lord  Provost,  enacting  and  declar- 
ing that  from  that  date  Midwifery  was  a  necessary 
subject  for  degrees  in  Medicine,  and  also  that  no 
degree  should  henceforth  be  conferred  by  the 
Senatus,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act. 

The  Lord  Provost  ended  up  the  meeting  with 
remarks  which  were  no  doubt  meant  to  be  compli- 
mentary and  soothing,  but  which  the  Senatus  per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances,  felt  to  be  patronising 
and  unwelcome.  He  said:  "While  I  discharge 
this  duty,  allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  assure  you  of  the 
anxious  and  affectionate  solicitude  with  which  the 
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Patrons  always  regard  your  important  labours,  and 
to  return  you  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  these  labours  are 
discharged ;  to  express  the  pleasure,  and  permit  me 
to  say  the  pride,  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
splendid  and  powerful  talents,  which,  in  your 
Academical  labours,  are  so  usefully  and  honourably 
employed ;  and  to  assure  you  that  the  high  character 
which  the  College  of  Edinburgh  has  so  long  main- 
tained renders  our  office  and  character  of  Patrons 
one  of  the  most  honourable  distinctions  which  any 
body  in  the  Kingdom  enjoys.  Mr.  Principal  and 
Gentlemen,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity 
and  happiness." 

The  practical  reply  which  the  Senatus  made  to 
these  somewhat  empty  compliments  was  to  resolve 
that  a  contribution  of  at  least  jCs  should  be  collected 
from  each  Professor  to  meet  the  cost  of  litigation 
with  the  Town  Council,  and  to  be  repaid  from  the 
first  available  fund.  In  fact  the  Senatus  were 
secretly  buoyed  up  at  this  time  by  knowing  that 
General  Reid's  Bequest  of  more  than  ;^5o,ooo  must 
soon  fall  in  to  them,  to  be  almost  at  their  absolute 
disposal.  They  felt  that  the  "  sinews  of  war  "  would 
ultimately  be  provided  from  this  source ;  and  this 
led  them  to  fight  perhaps  with  too  light  a  heart. 

In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Town  Council,  full  of 
governing  activity,  wrote  to  say,  with  regard  to 
"small  fees,"  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  each 
Professor  should  exhibit  iii  the  Library  a  schedule 
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of  what  was  to  be  exacted  by  him  from  the  Students 
in  the  shape  both  of  class  fees  and  of  small  dues. 
The  Senatus  at  once  protested  against  the  sugges- 
tion as  degrading  to  themselves  as  a  body,  and  to 
the  Professors  individually.  There  is  a  certain 
delicacy  about  the  fees  in  all  professions  which  is 
generally  respected.  And  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  a  Professor^  holding  a  good  position  in 
society,  would  dislike  to  put  up  a  notice  that  every 
Student  coming  to  him  should  pay  5s.  "towards 
coals  and  cleaning,"  though  it  might  be  understood 
that  this  was  the  arrangement.  But  the  Town 
Council,  in  spite  of  the  fine  words  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  showed  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Senatus. 

On  the  25th  August  1826  the  Senatus  must 
have  fancied  that  their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  for 
on  that  day  there  arrived  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor- 
General,  announcing  that  a  Royal  Commission  had 
been  issued  for  a  Visitation  of  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  meet  "in  the 
College  at  Edinburgh,"  on  the  31st  August,  and 
requesting  that  proper  accommodation  should  be 
provided. 

The  Commissioners  were,  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
(Chancellor  of  Kings  College,  Aberdeen) ;  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  (Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow) ;  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  (Chancellor  of 
Marischall  College) ;  tl^c  Earl  of  Aberdeen  (Rector 
of  Kings  College) ;  Robert,  Viscount  Melville 
(Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews)  ;  the 
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Earls  of  Rosebery  and  Mansfield;  Lord  Binning; 
Ac  Lord  President  (C  Hope);  the  Lord  Justice- 
C3erk  (Boyle);  the  chief  Baron  (Sir  S.  Shepherd); 
die  chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  (W. 
Adam);  the  Lord  Advocate  (Sir  W.  Rae);  the 
Sdicitor-General  (John  Hope)  ;  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
(Cranstoun) ;  and  the  Reverend  Drs.  Taylor 
and  Cook.  To  these,  five  others  were  shortly 
added :  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  (afterwards  Principal);  Henry 
Home  Drummond;  and  James  Moncreiff  (afterwards 
Lord  Moncreiff).  At  their  first  meeting  they  elected 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  Chairman,  but  he  soon  resigned 
the  position,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  then  Lord 
Rosebery,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl,  who,  with 
great  assiduity  and  ability,  conducted  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  till  its  close. 

Some  clauses  in  the  deed  of  Commission  evi- 
dently pointed  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Edinburgh. 
Thus  it  spoke  of  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord "  "  being 
informed  diat  certain  irregularities,  disputes,  and 
deficiencies  have  occurred  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  calculated  to  impair  the  utility  of  those 
establishments."  But  a  far  wider  scope  was  given 
to  this  great  Commission  than  the  mere  function  of 
settling  the  disputes  between  the  Town  Council  and 
the  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Commissioners  were  required  to  frame,  by  the  ist 
January  1828,  a  Code  of  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordin- 
ances, for  each  University  and  College;  which 
Statutes,  when  approved  by  His  Majesty,  were  to 
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be  issued,  and  thereafter  to  be  observed  in  all  time 
coming  in  such  Universities  and  Colleges,  until 
altered  or  revoked  by  authority  of  His  Majesty. 
The  Commission  was  signed  by  Peel. 

One  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  the  Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland  (John  Hope) ;  he  drew  up  the  "  Requisi- 
tions for  Returns  and  Heads  of  Enquiry,"  which  the 
Commission  issued  on  the  5th  September  to  all 
the  Universities,  ordering  answers  to  be  sent  in 
by  the  27th.  This  was  an  able,  searching,  and 
exhaustive  document,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  thorough  and  masterly  report  ultimately  arrived 
at  by  the  Commissioners.^ 

As  the  Commission  which  they  had  invoked  was 
now  sitting  within  the  same  walls  as  themselves,* 
the  Senatus  promptly  endeavoured  to  get  their  dis- 
pute with  the  Town  Council  removed  from  the  Law 
Courts  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Commission.  They 
wrote  to  the  Town  Council  suggesting  that  this 
should  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  state- 
ment of  their  case  to  the  Commission.  But  the 
Town  Council,  on  the  one  hand,  declined  to  accede 
to  the  proposal,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Com- 
mission passed  a  resolution  that,  while  an  Action 
of  Declarator  was  pending,  they  would  not  pronounce 

1  In  the  copy  sent  to  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh  the  term  gener- 
ally used  is  **the  College  of  Edinburgh."  Thus  article  14  speaks  of 
"  the  dilTcrcnt  Faculties  established  in  the  said  College.**  But  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conferring  of  degrees  it  speaks  of  **the  University." 

'  The  Commission  held  all  its  meetings  in  the  Principal's  chambers 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  though  they  occasionally  sent  out 
delegates  to  collect  evidence  in  the  other  Universities. 
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any  judgment  or  opinion  on  the  matters  at  issue. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  disappointment. 

The  Commissioners  in  another  way  began  to 
exhibit  a  paternal  interest  in  the  University.  In 
January  1827,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  they  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  an  essay,  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
Students,  the  subject  being  "  the  national  character 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  causes  of  those  peculiarities 
by  which  it  was  distinguished."  The  Principal  and 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  to  be  the  judges  in  this 
competition.  This  prize  excited  great  interest 
among  the  Students,  and  was  keenly  competed  for. 
In  October  the  result  was  announced  to  the  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  John  Brown  Patterson,^  Student 
of  Divinity,  was  found  to  be  the  author  of  the  best 
essay.  But  the  judges  considered  three  of  the  other 
essays  also  to  be  of  remarkable  merit.  The  Com- 
missioners begged  that  the  names  of  the  authors 
might  be  ascertained,  and  they  turned  out  to  be 
Allan  Menzies,^  John  Murray,  and  George  Deas. 
On  these  three  gentlemen  the  Senatus  conferred  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  extra  ordUievi, — a  proced- 
ure which  shows  how  loose  the  practice  with  regard 
to  Arts  Graduation  was  at  that  time,  a  degree  being 
conferred  as  the  reward  of  a  creditable  essay.  On 
the  17th  November  Mr.  Pattersons  essay  was  read 
in  the  Chemistry  class-room®  before  a  distinguished 

^  See  Appendix  N.    John  Brown  Patierson. 

*  Allan  Mcnzics  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in 
the  University.  George  Deas  is  now  a  venerable  and  highly  respected 
Lord  of  Session  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Court. 

'  This  is  the  largest  class-room  in  Robert  Adam's  building  (finished 
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airfenre..  zsc  Ksnfess  Jnr  t&e  Cdnr.  ife  Ministers, 
aokf  Tvi^wrx  Cnimr£  tmr,  bone  sEviKsL  The  Com- 
griffigrggrs  eac£csses£  .7irinri'.if.rBMi  i&rlfe  essay,  and 
cxrStirsd  k  i^!i  le  grritmfta  Son  aaaer  *^Atbeiiian 
A^^erac^s.  *  fiis  E^nnca  caAdf  5bii»}  kaJ  letired  from 

aln^,]^  9K  rcpesift  fifadr  encourage- 

Tbey  crrrffnMifnd  onasft  ^r^^^^^F^Jj   to  prosecute 

tbtisr  taisk.  as  tSae  begc  y^q&bbcs  of  cvideiice  which 

tfaer  cxiiiiiecs&i  bbzt  tcsdinr.     It  viD  be  mofe  con- 

renieniL  to  oQcadodc  in  this  place  a  bcief  account  of 

their  aciScn  in  ne^anl  to  the  Uniieisit%  of  Edinburgh, 

and  of  the  coodusioos  vhich  tbey  arrired  at  during 

their  four  years  of  existence  as  a  Conunission.     In 

Ai^nust  1829^  that  is»  after  they  had  been  three  years 

in  office,  they  sent  to  the  Senatus  the  draft  of  a 

Scheme   for  courses  of  study,  without  a  word  of 

intimation  as  to  their  ideas  of  the  constitution  and 

government  of  the  University.     This  (rniission,  and 

the  character  of  the  document  which  they  sent,  must 

have  struck   consternation  into  the  minds   of  the 

Senatus.    The  whole  quarrel  with  the  Town  Council 

had   arisen   from   the   proud   unwillingness  of  the 

Medical  Professors  to  accept  external  dictation  upon 

a  single  point.     And  now  the  Senatus  found  the 

Commission  which  they  had  invoked  to  save  them 

from  such  dictation  saying  not  a  word  against  their 

enemies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  the  part  of  a 


veritable  King  Stork,— dictating  to  every  Faculty 

by  IMayfair).     It  will  soon  lose  its  designation  (1883)  when  Chemistry 
iit  tianNfcircd  (o  the  new  buildings. 
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on  every  part  of  its  curriculum.  In  their  vexation 
they  reported  very  critically  upon  the  scheme  of 
studies,  and  expressed  disappointment  that  no  con- 
stitution for  the  University  should  have  been  drawn 
up, — ^that  being  "  the  primary  object "  for  which  His 
Majesty  had  appointed  the  present  Commission. 

On  this  the  Commissioners  minuted  that  these 
observations  were  irregular  and  uncalled  for,  and 
that  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  was  not  the  main  or  principal 
object  for  which  a  Visitation  was  appointed.  How- 
ever, they  were  stimulated  to  complete  what  they 
had  really  been  long  considering,  and  within  three 
days  they  adopted  the  form  of  constitution  which  it 
seemed  to  them  should  be  given  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  almost  identical  with  that 
Constitution  which  became  law  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
and  under  which  the  University  now  is. 

The  following  differences  may,  however,  be 
noted : — 

(i.)  By  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  there  was 
to  be  a  Chancellor  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  where- 
as, by  the  Act,  he  is  elected  by  the  General  Council. 
(2.)  The  Rector  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Senatus  and  Graduates ;  whereas  he  is  now  elected 
by  the  Students. 

(3.)  The  Rector  s  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  for 
seven  years ;  whereas  now  it  is  for  three. 

(4.)  He  was  to  undertake,  by  acceptance  of  office, 
to  be  a  working  Rector ;  whereas  actually  the  office 
of  Lord  Rector  is,  most  often,  only  ornamental. 
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(5.)  The  University  Court  was  to  be  of  seven 
members,  with  a  quorum  of  four ;  whereas,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Lord  Provost,  the  members  have 
been  increased  to  eight,  and  the  quorum  is  five. 

(6.)  The  Court  were  to  inquire  into  and  control 
the  Revenues  and  Expenditure,  the  administration  of 
the  funds  being  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Council ;  whereas  subsequent  legislation  has  trans- 
ferred It  to  the  Senatus,  under  control  of  the  Court 

(7.)  There  was  no  provision  for  a  General 
Council  of  the  Graduates. 

(8.)  The  Principal  was  to  have  the  duty  of 
inspecting  the  Professors  and  their  classes  ;  whereas 
no  such  function  now  belongs  to  him. 

(9.)  There  was  one  remarkable  omission  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commissioners :  that  they  made  no 
express  mention  of  the  way  in  which  regulations  for 
Graduation  were  to  be  enacted  (this  being  the  very 
point  on  which  the  expectations  of  the  Senatus 
Acadeniicus  of  Edinburgh  were  centred).  Perhaps 
the  Commissioners  were  unconsciously  under  the 
impression  that  their  own  code  for  degrees  would 
be  sufficient  and  final.  They  proposed,  however, 
to  give  the  Court  a  power  of  originating  "  improve- 
ments on  the  internal  system  of  the  University,  after 
communication  with  the  Senatus,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancellor."  And  perhaps  they 
intended  changes  in  the  rules  for  Graduation  to 
come  under  the  head  of  internal  improvements. 
But  the  present  system  is  better,  by  which  rules  for 
Graduation  have  been  laid  down  by  Ordinances,  and 
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no  alteration  in  these  can  take  place  without  the 

sanction,  not  only  of  the  Chancellori  but  also  of  the 

Privy  CounciL 

(10.)  They  would  have  left  the  patronage  of  the 

Professorships  and  of  the  office  of  Librarian  in 
the  hands  of  the  thirty -three  members  of  Town 
Council;  whereas,  by  the  Act,  the  appointments 
are  made  by  seven  Curators,  four  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  Town  Council,  and  three  by  the 
University  Court. 

With  this  proposed  constitution  the  Senatus 
were,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied,  though  they 
wished  it  modified  in  some  respects.  But  very 
different  was  their  reception  of  the  Commissioners 
''Scheme  of  Studies,"  which  naturally  alarmed  so 
Conservative  a  body  as  the  Professors  then  were. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  scheme  : — ^The  Commissioners  recommended 
(i)  that  Rhetoric  and  Logic  should  be  again  united 
under  one  Chair,  i.e.  that  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric 
should  be  abolished ;  (2)  that  a  Chair  of  Political 
Economy  should  be  instituted  ;  (3)  that  the  Chair 
of  Practical  Astronomy  should  be  abolished;  (4) 
also  that  of  Civil  History ;  (5)  also  that  of  Agricul- 
ture, unless  a  class  could  be  obtained  and  regularly 
taught ;  (6)  that  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  should  be 
abolished,  and  changed  into  one  more  useful,  e.g.^ 
Criminal  Law ;  (7)  that  Surgery  should  be  separated 
from  Anatomy,  and  erected  into  a  separate  Chair. 

These  bold  innovations  were  suggested  by  a 
state   of   things   of   which   hardly   any   trace   now 
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remains  in  the  University.  There  were  then 
several  Chairs,  the  incumbents  of  which  did  not 
teach  at  all.  The  Chairs  of  Public  Law  and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  were  in  that  condition,  and  th< 
teaching  of  Agriculture  was  intermittent,  while  th< 
Professors  of  Civil  History  and  of  Rhetoric  wer 
willing  enough  to  teach,  btft  were  attended  by  ver 
slender  classes,  their  subjects  not  being  necessar 
for  Graduation.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurre 
to  the  Commission  that  they  might  foster  the  subjei 
of  any  particular  Chair  by  bringing  it  into  the  degre 
system.  This  they  should  certainly  have  don 
with  regard  to  Civil  History  and  Rhetoric,  instea 
of  proposing  to  abolish  such  important  Chair 
They  were  right  in  wishing  to  have  a  Chair  < 
Political  Economy,  but  this  should  have  been  i 
addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  the  Chair  of  Historj 
They  were,  of  course,  absolutely  right  in  proposin 
that  Surgery  should  be  separated  from  Anatomy. 

They  recommended  also  (8)  that  there  should  b 
a  Chair  of  Mental  Diseases ;  (9)  that  the  examin: 
tions  in  the  Medical  Faculty  should  be  conducted  i 
English;  (10)  that  there  should  be  a  degree  i 
Surgery,  but  only  one  degree  in  Medicine.  (11 
They  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  join 
Professors.  A  Professor,  when  superannuated,  Wc 
to  be  allowed  by  the  University  Court  to  resigi 
and  under  their  sanction  a  portion  of  the  emoli 
ments  of  his  successor  was  to  be  granted  to  him 

*  As  they  m.idc  no  provision  for  retiring  pensions  this  alteratii 
would  have  been  only  a  slight  improvement. 
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{12)  They  proposed  that  the  foundation  of  any  new 
Professorship  musti  after  approval  by  the  Court,  be 
made  with  sanction  of  the  Crown.  (13)  In  their 
cunriculum  of  Arts  they  proposed  to  give  up  the 
third  year  to  Second  Mathematics  and  a  class  of 
Elementary  Lpgic  and  Rhetoric,  which  was  to  be 
held  twice  a  day.  Metaphysics,  they  considered, 
should  be  combined  with  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
fourth  year.  (14)  They  were  for  forbidding  Greek 
grammar  to  be  taught  in  the  University.  Persons 
were  to  ''profess"  themselves  competent  to  commence 
reading  the  Greek  classics,  and  then  to  be  enrolled  as 
public  Students  in  the  first  Greek  class.  Else,  they 
might  join  as  private  Students,  and  be  examined  in 
Greek  grammar  at  Christmas,  and  so  become  public 
Students.  In  the  same  way  persons  joining  the 
first  Mathematical  class  were  to  "profess"  that  they 
knew  four  Books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra  to  simple 
equations.  These  regulations  for  Entrants  were 
not,  however,  to  take  effect  for  three  years.  (15) 
They  proposed  to  allow  Entrants,  after  private 
examination,  to  be  enrolled  for  a  three  years*  cur- 
riculum. (16)  The  degree  in  Arts  was  to  be  two- 
fold, the  Bachelor  s  and  the  Master  s  degree.  The 
standard  for  a  pass  B.A.  in  the  Commissioners* 
scheme  was  about  equal  to  that  for  a  pass  M.A. 
now.  Honours  were  to  be  obtainable  in  connection 
with  the  B.A.  degree  in  two  grades,  to  be  called 
"  Honourable  Distinction  "  and  "  Highest  Honours.** 
The  latter  might  be  taken  either  in  Literature  or 
Science ;   thus  affording  a   bifurcation   of  subjects. 
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The  M.A.  degree  was  to  be  taken  a  year  after  the 
B.A.  The  Candidate  in  the  meantime  must  have 
attended  classes  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  and 
Political  Economy,*  and  must  bring  up,  at  his  own 
option,  some  branch  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  or 
Science ;  in  which  very  high  attainments  would  be 
expected. 

(17)  Four  examiners  for  B.A.  and  two  for  M.A. 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senatus.  They  were 
not  to  examine  their  own  pupils  {t.e.  they  were  not 
to  be  Professors)  ;  they  were  to  be  ^a:  o^fficio  members 
of  Senatus. 

With  regard  to  Divinity,  the  Commissioners 
proposed  (18)  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, and  to  introduce  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree 
only  obtainable  by  Masters  of  Arts,  after  examina- 
tion, as  now.  They  also  proposed  to  open  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  the  Bachelors  of 
Divinity  of  five  years*  standing,  by  subsequent 
examination. 

The  curriculum  of  Laws  (19)  was  to  consist  of 
one  year  in  Civil  Law,  two  years  in  Scots  Law,  and 
one  year  in  Conveyancing.  The  degree  was  to  be 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  was  only  to  be  open 
to  those  who  had  graduated  in  Arts. 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  looking  back  upon  it  from  the  stand- 

^  This  was  a  strange  device.  It  was  giving  unnatural  protection  to 
a  favourite  subject.  Civil  History  might  just  as  well  have  stood  here. 
But  the  list  of  subjects  implies  an  aiming  at  varied  information,  and, 
in  so  far,  a  false  idea  of  the  aims  which  should  direct  the  highest  Uni- 
versity education. 
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point  of  experience,  we  can  see  how  enlightened  in 
most  of  its  features  it  was.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe 
now  how  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Commissioners 
have  been  either  realised  or  improved  upon.  Thus, 
(i)  the  University  has  now  acquired  a  Chair  of 
Political  Economy,  (2)  also  a  Chair  of  Surgery,  (3) 
also  a  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism,  (4)  also  a  Lecture- 
ship on  Mental  Diseases.  (5)  The  degree  in 
Suigery  has  been  introduced,  (6)  also  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  (7)  also  a  degree  in  Laws, 
though  not  called  LL.D.  (8)  The  Examinations 
for  Medical  Graduation  have  been  long  conducted 
in  English.  (9)  Joint- Professors  have  been  abolished, 
and  retiring  pensions  provided  for  superannuated 
Professors.  (10)  The  examination  for  a  three  years* 
curriculum  in  Arts  has  been  adopted.  The  Com- 
missioners' proposals  for  the  abolition  of  Chairs  have 
been  wisely  set  aside.  The  only  point  in  which  the 
present  practice  of  the  University  falls  short  of  their 
ideas  is  in  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies  in 
the  Arts  Faculty  from  entrance  to  Graduation. 
Those  ideas  were  not  perfect,  but  they  contain  a 
higher  conception  of  University  education  than  has 
been  subsequently  realised. 

But  if  we  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
when  this  scheme  was  published,  we  must  see  that 
it  contains  many  crudities,  and  a  considerable  want 
of  consideration  for  the  Professors  of  those  days. 
The  Commissioners  should  have  told  the  Govern- 
ment that  their  views  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  money,  both  to  pay  for  new  things  and  to 
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compensate  injury  to  vested  interests.  They  made 
no  mention  of  this,  and  they  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Examiners,  and  of  Assistants  to  Professors, 
without  any  hint  of  the  source  from  which  they  were 
to  be  paid.  Their  scheme  would  have  diminished 
the  number  of  Students;  and,  regardless  of  this, 
they  proposed  in  some  cases  to  diminish  Professors 
emoluments,  while  increasing  their  labour  in  various 
ways  not  hitherto  mentioned,  but  which  will  emerge 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senatus. 

The  Senatus  naturally  protested  against  the 
scheme  in  detail.  Many  of  their  criticisms  were 
just,  while  others  were  conceived  in  a  too  narrow 
and  conservative  spirit:  (i)  They  generally  charac- 
terised the  proposed  improvements  as  "speculative;" 
they  stated  their  opinion  (2)  tliat  to  increase  the 
number  of  hours  which  each  Professor  must  teach 
would  produce  ''lassitude,  exhaustion,  and  disgust 
in  the  Student,"  while  it  would  deter  eminent  men 
from  taking  Professorships ;  (3)  tliat  to  extend  the 
winter  course  to  six  months  and  the  summer  course 
to  five  months  would  abolish  private  study;  (4) 
tliat  an  Entrance  Examination,  to  be  conducted 
by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  was  a  proposal  "  wholly 
unnecessary,  pr6gnant  with  consequences  the  most 
dangerous,  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  public." 

Then  followed  protests  of  the  separate  Faculties  : 
— The  Faculty  pf  Divinity  said  that  Theological  de- 
grees must  not  be  given  for  "  intellectual  attainment 
alone."     They  added  two  remarks  curiously  incon- 
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sistent  with  each  other :  firsts  they  said  that  to 
associate  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Bounds  with  Professors  in  examining  for  degrees, 
would  be  an  infringement  of  ''  the  cliartered  rights 
of  Universities;"  secondly^  they  said  that  "the 
wisest  regulations  which  human  wisdom  can  frame 
will  be  of  no  avail,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Church 
acquiesces  in  them."  Thus  they  were  for  conceding 
to  the  Church  the  architectonic  function  of  legislating 
for  d^rees,  while  they  would  refuse  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  the  practical  and  minor  function 
of  serving  as  examiners. 

The  Laws  Faculty  reported  their  opinion  that 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  would 
"very  materially  injure  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Law  in 
Scotland."  They  pointed  out  that  the  hours  of 
teaching  (which  the  Commissioners  had  proposed 
to  prescribe)  must  be  fixed  in  consideration  both  of 
Students  who  had  to  attend  offices,  and  of  Professors 
who  might  require  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
Court 

The  Medical  Faculty  maintained  that  they  them- 
selves^ had  introduced  an  extension  of  medical 
studies,  such  as  had  not  been  initiated  either  in 
Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  They  deprecated 
a  high   standard  of  Preliminary  Examinations  as 

likely  to  deter  Students  from  entering  the  University 
I 

t  1  This  was  not  absolutely  correct.  The  FacuUy  liad  resisted  the 
introduction  of  several  Chairs,  which  were  ultimately  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Town  Council  or  the  Crown. 

I         VOL.  II.  E 
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at  all.  They  reasonably  objected  to  a  five  months' 
summer  course  as  too  burdensome  both  for  Students 
and  Teachers. 

The   Arts    Faculty  protested  against   the   pro- 
posed Entrance  Examination.     They  said  that  to 
raise  the   qualifications   for  entrance  into  the  lan- 
guage classes  without  hinting  at  any  improvement 
in  the  primary  Schools  was  preposterous ;  and  that 
the  standard  in  Greek  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  so  far  beyond  the  level  of  those  Schools 
that  if  it  were  insisted  on  it  would  extinguish  the 
teaching  of  Greek  in  them  altogether.     They  quoted 
the  instance  of  a  youth  of  twenty  who  entered  the 
Junior    Humanity  class   in   October    1826,    having 
previously  studied  Latin  only  eighteen  months  in  a 
remote  parish  school.     His  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage was  so  imperfect  that  it  would  have  insured 
his  rejection  by  any   Board  of  Preliminary  Exam- 
iners ;  yet  so  rapid  was   his   progress,  that  in  the 
month  of  March  following  he  took  the  lead  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  business,  and  gained  the  two 
highest  prizes.     In  the  next  session,  having  joined 
the  senior  class,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for 
Latin  verses,  **  against  a  formidable  array  of  com- 
petitors from  English  as  well  as   Scotch  schools." 
The   Faculty  cited  this  as   **a  strong,   but  by  no 
means  a  solitary,   instance  of  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency in  the  class  of  youth,  whom  the  proposed 
resolution   would   exclude   from    the   benefits   of  a 
College  education."     They  protested  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  body  of  extra- Professorial  Examiners 
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would  be  an  indignity  to  themselves;  and  that  to 
extend  the  Winter  session  to  seven  months  would 
CD-operate  with   the  Entrance  Examination  in  ex- 
cluding a  numerous  class  of  meritorious  Students. 
The  Faculty,  however,  expressed  their  concurrence 
with  the  Commissioners   as   to  the  desirability  of 
introducing  public  examinations   for  Arts   degrees, 
and  of  "increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  de- 
grees," in  order  to  give  them  greater  value.     And 
they  generally  acquiesced  in  the  standard  for  B.A. 
and  M.A.  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Several  of  the  Professors  sent  in  separately  their 
remarks  on  the  scheme.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  communications  is  the  brief  paper  submitted 
by  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  it  he  says  that  he  "thinks 
well  of  the  primary  enactment  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  provides  for  a  high  preparatory  education,  and 
furthermore  thinks  that  i/iere  is  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cunistafues  of  the  country  which  should  prevent  the 
adoption  of  it  at  the  time  specified  in  the  schemed 
But  he  points  out  that  the  subsequent  proposals  of 
the  Commissioners  are  not  consistent  with  that 
primary  enactment;  (i)  that,  after  requiring  the 
Students  to  be  highly  educated  before  entering  the 
University,  the  Commissioners  propose  to  treat  them 
after  entry  as  schoolboys,  with  multiplied  tasks  and 
minute  supervision ;  (2)  tliat  the  scheme,  while 
annihilating  the  junior  classes  in  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics, makes  no  provision  for  indemnifying  the 
Professors,  and  indeed  that,  instead  of  doing  this,  it 
proposes  a  reduction  of  class  fees ;    (3)    that  high 
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work  and  chc^  work  in  a  University  cannot  be 
amalgamated.  Hence  that  the  proposak  of  the 
Commissioners  are  destractnre  of  each  other. 

These  brief  remarks  were  characteristic  of  the 
insight  of  Chahners  and  of  his  genius  for  organisa- 
tion. It  is  of  great  interest  to  observe  that,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  he  saw  nothii^  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  an  Entrance  Examination,  pro- 
vided that  three  years'  warning  were  given  to  the 
Schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  held  their  last  meet- 
ing on  the  28th  October  1830,  when  their  General 
Report  was  finally  revised  and  ordered  to  be  signed 
and  transmitted,  with  printed  copies  of  their  codes 
of  Laws  for  the  several  Universities  of  Scodand,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Senatus  must  now 
have  had  divided  feelings,  desiring  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  constitution  drawn  by  the  Commissioners 
should  become  law,  on  the  other  hand  that  their 
scheme  of  studies  should  not  do  so.  But  both  their 
hopes  and  their  fears  were  belied ;  for  more  than  six 
years  no  result  of  the  Commission  appeared.  At  last, 
in  1837,  Lord  Melbourne  brought  in  a  Bill  appointing 
a  Board  of  Visitors  for  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  the  Principals  in  each  case  to  be  members 
of  their  respective  Boards.  These  Boards  were  in 
fact  to  be  Executive  Commissions  to  carry  out  with 
modifications,  after  receiving  the  views  of  each 
Senatus,  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission.    They  were  to  draw  up  statutes  and  regu- 
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lations,  which,  after  being  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council,  would  become  law.  This  Bill,  however, 
met  with  such  strenuous  opposition  in  Scodand,  not 
only  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  but  also 
from  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Government 
decided  to  let  it  drop.  Thus  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  like  a  strong  wine,  was  left 
to  mellow  for  twenty-eight  years. 

In  the  meantime,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Law  Courts  had  decided  against  the  defendants, 
in  the  case  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  versus  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University.  In  Novem- 
ber 1827  Lord  Mackenzie  found  that  the  pursuers 
"  have  right  of  making  regulations  for  the  College  of 
King  James  "  in  respect  of  rules  for  studies,  as  well  as 
other  matters.  And  that  the  Senatus  have  no  right 
of  making  regulations  "  in  contradiction  to  the  Pur- 
suers." On  the  other  hand,  t/tat  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Senatus  acted  absolutely  illegally  in  making 
statutes,  so  long  as  these  were  not  forbidden  or 
rescinded  by  the  Town  Council.  On  the  last  ground 
he  decreed  costs  to  neither  party. 

The  Law  Faculty,  however,  not  yet  satisfied, 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  Senatus  should 
immediately  take  steps  for  bringing  this  judgment 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  under  review  of  the  Court. 
The  case  then  started  afresh,  under  an  appeal  to  the 
Second  Division.  It  ran  on  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  documents  on  both  sides  were  printed  which 
filled  a  large  quarto  volume.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  said  that  the  case  "exceeded   in  bulk  every 
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case  that  he  ever  saw.**  In  January  1829  Lords 
Glenlee,  Pitmilly,  Alloway,  and  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  unanimously  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Mackenzie,  as  being  exactly  what  should  have  been 
given.  The  Judges  agreed  that  "  the  Colleges  "  of 
Scotland  stood  each  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
others,  and  Lord  Glenlee  said  that  "  the  situation  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh  wis  that  of  a  minor  cor- 
poration subordinate  to  the  corporation  of  the  City 
and  Town  Council."  He  added  the  somewhat  hazy 
remark  that  "the  right  of  conferring  degrees  is  not 
derived  from  the  Town  Council  but  belongs  to  the 
College,  as  a  necessary  effect  of  its  erection  into  a 
University."  He  did  not  mention  at  what  period  it 
was  so  erected,  and  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
from  its  very  outset  degrees  were  conferred  by  the 
College  of  Edinburgh. 

It  must  have  lent  additional  bitterness  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Senatus  that  Lord  Pitmilly  pronounced 
a  eulogy  upon  the  general  administration  of  the 
patrons  and  on  their  particular  action  with  regard  tc 
the  teaching  of  Midwifery ;  and  that  two  of  the 
Judges  expressed  an  opinion  that,  apart  from  the 
law  of  the  case,  it  was  not  clearly  a  matter  ol 
expediency  that  the  Professors  should  be  emanci- 
pated. "It  is  notorious,"  said  one,  "that  formerly 
the  Universities  of  Europe  assumed  great  and  some- 
times dangerous  powers,  and  have  occasionally  given 
rise  to  much  turbulence,  under  pretence  of  theii 
privileges.  It  is  not  likely,  perhaps,  that  this  should 
again  happen  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason 
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for  indulging  the  delenders  in  the  fancy  they  have 
now  taken  to  vindicate  their  indqiepdenoe." 

The  only  crumb  of  coaAxt  which  the  Senatus 
could  gather  out  of  these  judgments  by  in  the 
cooduding  words  of  the  Lord  Justice  Qerk  (Bcqfle). 
He  said :  **  I  nuist  add  that  I  do  not  admire  the 
tinie  and  manner  in  which  the  Magistrates  have 
brcMi^ht  this  question  to  issue:     In  consequence  of 
the   appointment  of   the   Royal  Commission,  the 
whole  afiairs  of  the  Ccdlege  are  under  their  am- 
sideration ;  and  I  think  that  at  this  time,  it  m^t 
have  been  as  well  to  have  allowed  the  present  ques- 
tion to  sleep,  without  calling  on  us  to  decide  it  here." 
After  all,  however,  it  was  a  question  of  legal  rights, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  could  have  been 
setded  by   the    Royal   Commission.      The   Town 
Council  were  obviously  right  in  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  such  a  body,  when  they  could 
get  the  far  more  satisfactory  decision  of  a  Court  of 
Law.      The   Senatus,  by  asserting  an    "exclusive 
right "  to  regulate  degrees,  and  by  refusing  to  obey 
the  '*  Act  of  Visitation,"  had  really  forced  the  Town 
Council  into  the  course  which  they  adopted.* 

The  Senatus  having  been  publicly  defeated  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  by  the  Town  Council,  had  now 
to  acknowledge  themselves  defeated  in  private  by 

>  In  November  1830  a  bill  of  ;£6io  for  expenses  in  defending  the 
action  brought  by  the  Town  Council  was  sent  in.  Four  Professors 
(Hope,  Duncan,  Graham,  and  Alison)  then  offered  to  lend  the 
amount  to  the  Senatus.  Which  offer  was  accepted  ;  the  Senatus 
binding  themselves  and  their  successors  to  repay  the  amount  with 
interest,  and  making  it  a  first  charge  upon  the  produce  of  the  Reid 
Bequest. 
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Dr.  Hamilton.  We  have  seen  before  (p.  23)  that 
early  in  1825  they  had  passed  sharp  resolutions 
upon  his  conduct,  which  he  demanded  to  have 
cancelled.  For  seven  years  he  persisted  in  renewing 
this  demand,  and  in  March  1832  he  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  them.  The  Senatus, 
having  perhaps  had  enough  of  law,  took  a  step 
which  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  recent 
utterances  and  attitude — they  resolved  to  "submit 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  Lord  Rector^  whether  an) 
and  what  Minutes  and  Reports  of  their  Body  shoulc 
be  cancelled."  This  was  the  first  time  that  th( 
Senatus,  since  it  had  become  a  Senatus,  recognisec 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Provost  as  Lord  Rector 
In  fact,  they  had  a  few  years  before  (p.  32)  disputec 
this  title.  But  their  law-suit  had  taught  then 
history. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  being  informed  of  this  resolution 
wrote  to  say  that  he  declined  all  arbitration  excep 
that  of  a  Court  of  Law.  And  the  Lord  Provost  thei 
intimated  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  wa 
unable  to  undertake  the  office  of  mediation  whicl 
the  Senatus  had  done  him  the  honour  to  propos 
for  him. 

On  the  7th  April  1832  the  Senatus  inquire< 
which  of  its  members  were  ready  to  stand  to  thei 
guns  in  an  action  brought  by  Dr.  Hamilton  junioi 
It  appeared  that  thirteen,  including  the  Principal 
would  do  so ;  six  Professors  were  of  too  recen 
appointnicnt  to  be  implicated ;  four  said  that  the 
had   not  been  concerned,   and  did  not  wish   to  b 
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concerned  in  the  matter.     Professors  Pillans  and 
Napier  now  moved  that  the  Senatus,  rather  than 
have  their  private  differences  brought  before  the 
public,  should  agree  to  expunge  from  their  Minute 
book  all  traces  of  the  quarrel.     This  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two.     Consequently  several  pages  of 
the  Minutes  were  obliteratedi  and  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  what  were  the  terms  of  the  votes  of  cen- 
sure which  the  Senatus,  in  their  anger,  had  passed 
upon  Dr.  Hamilton.     And  whether  these  were  just 
or  unjust  we  can  form  no  judgment 

About  the  same  time  the  Town  Council  issued  an 
able  set  of  r^;ulations  for  the  duties  of  the  Janitor ; 
in  which  they  intimated  a  rise  in  the  matriculation 
fee  from  los.  to  12s.  6d.,  and  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  "  small  class  fees/'  except  that  of  5s. 
to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  Botany  for  the  use 
of  the  Garden. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  secundus^  who 
had  for  many  years  acted  as  Secretary  of  Senatus, 
died.  The  Town  Council  then  raised  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a  Secretary 
appointed  who  was  not  a  Member  of  Senatus.  In 
so  doing,  they  confined  their  attention  to  the  purely 
business  and  mechanical  part  of  a  Secretary's  duties. 
The  Senatus,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  the 
higher  qualifications  necessary  for  their  Secretary, 
such  as  knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitution  of 
the  University,  Academic  feeling  and  ability  to 
correspond  with  foreigners  and  persons  of  high 
standing ;  qualifications  which,  they  submitted,  could 
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not  be  obtained  outside  the  Senatus,  except  at  a 
salary  which  there  were  no  funds  to  provide. 

After  much  fencing  on  both  sides,  the  Town 
Council,  in  January  1833,  created  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  "General  Secretary  of  the  University,"  with  an 
office  in  the  buildings  and  nearly  all  the  emoluments 
formerly  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Senatus.  He 
was  to  keep  the  University  records,  conduct  corre- 
spondence, matriculate  Students,  supervise  discipline, 
take  charge  of  buildings,  and  make  annual  reports 
to  the  Town  Council. 

As  the  first  "General  Secretary  of  the  University," 
Mr.  John  Gordon,  M.A.,*  was  appointed,  with  the 
duties  above  mentioned,  and  to  be  employed  by  the 
Senatus,  if  they  should  see  fit,  in  a  confidential 
capacity  to  record  their  meetings.  But  the  Senatus, 
with  a  proper  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  declined 
to  receive  an  extra- Academical  servant  of  the  Town 
Council  as  their  confidential  Secretary.  And  they 
proceeded  to  elect  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  be 
"  Secretary  of  Senatus,"  resolving  to  negotiate  with 
the  Town  Council  for  the  continuance  of  an  adequate 
salary  for  him  in  that  capacity. 

^  This  much-rcspccted  gentleman,  who  was  a  friend  of  Carlyle's 
and  of  Professor  Wilson's,  was  in  1825  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  visited  scliools,  especially 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  for  them.  He  became  an  authority  in 
education,  and  was  in  1843  appointed  the  first  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  Scotland.  In  1845  ^^  brought  out  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  had  drawn  up  in  connection  with  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  In 
1874  he  was  made  honorary  LLD  by  the  University.  He  was  General 
Secretary  of  the  University  from  1833  to  1843.  No  more  modest  or 
accurate  man  could  have  been  appointed  to  the  post.  He  died  in 
1882. 
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The  Town  Council  were  now  exhibiting  great 
activity  in  the  government  of  the  University.    (It 
may  be  observed  that  this  was  at  the  very  time 
when  they  had  just  brought  their  own  municipal 
affairs  to  bankruptcy.)     It  was  an  afterwave  from 
the  unfortunate  conflict  of  1826,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Senatus,  and 
which  had  resulted  in  establishing  the  absolute  power 
over  the  University  of  the  Town  Council.     Their 
edicts  at  this  time  showed  considerable  administra- 
tive ability,  but  the  manner  of  them  was  unnecessarily 
harsh,  ungracious,  and  humiliating. 

In  April  1833,  without  consulting  the  Senatus, 
they  intimated  new  arrangements  for  the  Matricu- 
lation Fund  and  its  distribution.  The  fee  was  to 
be  raised  from  1 2s.  6d.  to  20s ;  out  of  which  the 
"General  Secretary"  (Mr.  Gordon)  was  to  have 
;^I50  fixed  salary,  and  ;^30  for  a  house.  No 
mention  was  made  of  a  salary  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
The  Senatus  then  immediately  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong;  they  expressed  "extreme  surprise," 
criticised  in  a  very  carping  spirit  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Town  Council,  and  protested  (errone- 
ously, as  time  has  shown)  against  the  increase  of 
the  matriculation  fee,  as  "likely  to  drive  away 
Students  to  other  Universities  and  extra- Academi- 
cal seminaries." 

On  this  the  Town  Council  issued  their  final 
orders.  They  said  they  "were  satisfied  that  the 
fears  of  the  Senatus  would  ultimately  prove  ground- 
less," "  and  at  any  rate  that  the  general  improvement 
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of  the  University  is  of  more  importance  even  than 
the  loss  of  a  small  number  of  Students."  Accord- 
ingly they  fixed  the  matriculation  fee  for  a  whole 
year  at  20s.,  and  for  the  Summer  session  at  los., 
and  intimated  a  variety  of  purposes  to  which  the 
additional  funds  would  be  applied,  such  as  fire 
insurance,  and  increasing  the  working  facilities  of 
the  Library.  They  said  very  ungraciously,  that  the 
Senatus  might  for  the  present  draw  ^^50  a  year  for 
the  payment  of  their  Secretary,  but  that  the  Patrons 
reserved  their  right  to  appoint  a  Secretary  "  to  keep 
the  past  records  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,"  "and 
even  to  record  their  immediate  proceedings, — a  duty 
not  conceived  to  be  of  any  peculiar  delicacy  or 
difficulty." 

During  the  year  1834  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  By  an  arrangement  made  in  1820,  the 
public  were  admitted  to  inspect  the  splendid  collec- 
tions which  the  Museum  contained,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  which  went  to  meet  expenses.  The 
Town  Council  now  took  it  into  their  heads  to  open 
the  Museum  widely  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Students.  They  went  to  work  unceremoniously,  got 
a  report  from  their  own  servant,  the  "General 
Secretary  "  (which  was  an  improper  course),  disre- 
garded the  remonstrances  of  the  Senatus,  and  issued 
a  ukase  that  the  Museum  was  to  be  open  at  all  hours 
to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling. 
Probably  the  Town  Council  were  less  right  in  this 
instance  than  they  often  were  in  their  contentions 
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with  the  Senatus.  The  University  Museum  was 
intended,  not  to  be  a  "  lion  ^  or  raree-show  for  the 
publici  but  to  be  a  place  and  means  for  study*  The 
Senatus  wished  to  keep  it  to  this  purpose,  and  they 
would  have  always  been  glad  to  facilitate  the  access 
to  it  of  persons  wishing  to  make  special  researches 
in  Natural  History,  The  action  of  the  Town 
Council  was  also  probably  illegal,  as  the  Museum 
was  Crown  property,  held  for  the  University  under 
a  Regius  Keeper. 

As  if  to  make  things  more  pleasant,  two  not 
very  wise  Town  Councillors  moved  that,  as  the 
Professors'  class  fees  had  been  raised  in  1812,  ''on 
account  of  the  high  rate  of  living,  no  longer  existing," 
reasonable  reductions  in  the  fees  should  now  be 
made.  This  proposal  met  with  an  indignant  reply 
by  the  Senatus,  who  pointed  out  how  inopportune  it 
was  at  a  time  when  "  several  of  the  Professors  were 
suffering  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the 
municipal  government."*  This  matter  went  no 
farther,  but  it  is  mentioned  to  show  the  restless 
spirit  of  interference  which  animated  the  Town 
Council  at  that  time,  and  which  must  have  kept  the 
Senatus  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation,  combined 
with  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

In  1833,  however,  the  Town  Council  had  re- 
ceived a  great  compliment  upon  their  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  the  University  (as  distinct  from  their 
government  of  it).     For  it  appears  from  the  Com- 

'  The  Principal  and  some  of  the  Professors  were  kept  out  of  their 
salaries  for  more  than  three  years  owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  City 
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mission  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  Professor  of  Surgery, 
that,  on  the  creation  of  Regius  Professorships  of 
Pathology  and  Surgery,  the  Town  Council  had 
applied  to  have  the  future  patronage  vested  in 
them,  whereon  His  Majesty,  acknowledging  "the 
liberal,  impartial,  and  judicious  use "  which  they 
had  always  made  of  their  patronage,  transferred 
to  them  by  royal  warrant  the  patronage  of  the  two 
Chairs. 

There  was  a  comparative  lull  in  warfare  for 
three  years,  the  Senatus  during  that  time  not  arguing 
with  the  Town  Council,  but  urging  Government 
ever  and  anon  to  settle  the  bankrupt  affairs  of  the 
City,  and  to  legislate  for  giving  the  University  a 
constitution.  In  1837  came  the  disappointment  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Bill  for  regulating  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  being  abandoned. 

But  in  1838  offensive  operations  were  resumed. 
There  were  some  anomsJies  in  the  fees  of  tlie 
Arts  classes.  It  had  been  understood  by  the 
Town  Council  that  at  the  rearrangement  of  fees 
in  181 2  all  the  Arts  classes  were  fixed  at  three 
guineas  each,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
class  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  stood  on  a 
peculiarly  favoured  footing.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Professors  of  Logic,  Mathematics,  and 
Natural  Philosophy  had  come  into  the  practice  of 
charging  four  guineas,  the  same  as  the  fee  of  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Doubtless  this 
might  require  explanation,  though  no  grievance  had 
been  felt  about  the  fees,  else  complaints  would  have 
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been  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission.     But  the 
Town  Council  were,  as  usual,  unfortunate  in  their 
mode  of  procedure ;  without  consulting  the  Senatus, 
or  hearing  the  parties  concerned,  they  passed  an  Act 
of  Council,  which  got  into  the  newspapers,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  some  imputation  upon  the 
four  Professors  above  mentioned.     They  ordained 
the  fees  to  be  reduced  to  three  guineas,  except  for 
the  class   of  Moral    Philosophy.      But    Professor 
Wilson  here  magnanimously  came  forward  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  Professors  of   Philosophical  classes. 
The  Senatus  at  the  same  time  sent  a  long  and 
indignant  protest,  drawn  up  by  the  incisive  pen  of 
Sir  William    Hamilton,  against  the  proceeding  of 
the  Town  Council,  and  especially  against  the  manner 
of  it. 

The  Town  Council,  like  the  bull  who  feels  the 
thrust  of  the  picador,  at  once  turned  round  upon  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  They  wrote  to  say  that  they 
had  heard  he  had  divided  his  subject  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  into  two  separate  courses  of  lectures, 
charging  a  fee  of  three  guineas  for  each,  and  re- 
quested to  know  if  this  was  the  case.  To  this 
question  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sent  an  elaborate  reply  : — 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  were  distinct  subjects,  and 
could  not  be  taught  together ;  the  Church  required 
every  Divinity  Student  to  learn  Logic,  but  said 
nothing  about  Metaphysics ;  therefore  Hamilton's 
immediate  predecessor  had  dropped  Metaphysics 
out  of  his  teaching ;  he  himself  had  revived  it  in  the 
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only  possible  way,  as  a  sqmate  dass  with  a  separate 
fee      Wherraipoo  tbe  Town   Council   briefly  pro- 
nounced judgment:    tliat  ''no  more  than  one  fee 
is  exigible  by  the  Professor  of  Logic  and   Meta-* 
ph}'sics  for  a  complete  course  on  these  subjects." 

The  real  point  in  Hamilton's  favour  was  that  it 
had  been  a  oMnmon  practice  for  Professors  to  have 
double  classes,  and  that  there  was  abundant  prece- 
dent for  his  procedure.  This  he  might  very  well 
have  submitted  in  his  first  letter,  but  he  did  not  do 
so.  And  now  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  show 
the  Town  Council  that  they  had  got  out  of  their 
depth,  and  made  themselves  ridiculous,  as  they  had 
no  conception  of  what  was  impl^  by  **  a  complete 
course  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics."  He  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  sent  off  a  tremendous  letter,  concluding 
with  an  insinuation  that  the  Town  Council  were 
trying  to  punish  him  (as,  indeed,  perhaps  they  were) 
for  taking  part  in  "calling  them  to  account  for  a 
signal  act  of  contumely  and  injustice."  But  in  their 
reply  to  this  (January  1839)  the  Town  Council  vir- 
tually gave  way  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They 
said  that  he  must  give  a  course  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, of  five  lectures  a  week,  during  the  Session, 
but  that  if  he  wished  in  addition  to  have  an  optional 
class  of  an  advanced  kind,  charging  for  it  the  ordin- 
ary fee  for  Philosophical  classes,  he  might  apply  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

This  was  surely  all  that  was  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.  Only  Hamilton  was  too  high- 
spirited  to  apply  for  leave  to  do  that  which  he  con- 
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cdved  he  had  a  right  to  do;  and  he  would  not 
accept  any  pacification  or  compromise.  He  wrote 
a  letter,  full  of  trenchant  dialectic,  asking  the 
Town  Council  what  they  meant  by  "  lectures/'  and 
showing  that  their  deliverance  involved  at  least 
seven  absurd  propositions  I  He  really  had  one 
pievance  at  this  point,  namely,  that  reporters  seem 
0  have  been  allowed  to  publish  partial  accounts  of 
he  controversy,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
'rofessor.  The  Town  Council  prudently  replied 
bat  they  declined  to  argue  with  Sir  William 
lamilton,  and  that  they  adhered  to  their  former 
^solution.  But  this  drew  forth  an  overwhelming 
^joinder  from  the  offended  logician,  asking  again 
^hat  their  resolution  meant,  and  showing  the 
bsurdity  of  their  requiring  him  to  include  in  his 
^ctures  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics  "  all  the  subjects 
itherto  taught  therein."  This,  to  which  there  was 
o  answer,  concluded  the  correspondence.  It  was  a 
)ss  to  the  University  that  Sir  W.  Hamiltons 
^paratc  class  in  Metaphysics  was  put  a  stop  to  ; 
ut  this  was  due  to  his  own  uncompromising  temper, 
>  well  as  to  the  somewhat  ignorant  interference  of 
le  Town  Council. 

The  Senatus,  stimulated  by  the  recent  quarrel, 
etitioned  Lord  Melbourne  to  sever  their  connec- 
on  with  a  body  who  treated  their  proceedings 
with  indelicacy,  not  unmixed  with  contempt,"  and 
ho  "depressed  Academical  improvements  by  total 
ant  of  sympathy."  The  Town  Council,  getting 
^Id  of  this  petition,  set  their  "  College  Committee" 

VOL.  II.  F 
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lo  ansmtJ  h.     And  a  xery  able  report  was  accon 

ingly  drawn  up  for  transmisaQn  to  Lxird  Melbourn 

and  was  afterwards  published.     It  was  full  of  intc 

esting  particulars,  and  made  out  a  very  good  ca 

for  the  coveminent  of  the  Town  CoundL*     Wi 

regard  lo  the  charge  made  by  the  Senatus  that  t 

Town  Councfl  thwaited  improvements  in  the  edu« 

tion  of  the  Univeraty,  the  Report  maintained  th 

so  far  from  this,  the  only  improvement*  sug^es 

by  the  Senatus,  and  not  as  yet  carried  out  by 

Town  Council,  was  the  making  History  a  necess 

subject  in  the  Arts  curriculum.      Whereas,  on 

other  hand,  the  Senatus  had  constantly  endeavou 

to   thwart    improvements  proposed   by   the   Tc 

Council,  as,  for  instance,  the  making   Midwifer 

compulsor)'  subject,  the  creation  of  various  Pro 

sorships,  the  raising  of  the  matriculation   fee, 

the  opening  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  to 

public'      The    report    said   (not    truly,    howe\ 

that  the  real  grievance  of  the   Professors  was 

regulation  of  their  fees.     And  it  gave  an  able, 

only  slightly  unfair,  summary  of  the  corresponds 

1  1  lie  ability  of  the  documents  of  the  Town  Council  on  Univi 
matters  at  this  time,  is  accounted  for  by  the  composition  o 
College  Committee,  which,  the  Report  says,  consisted  of  c 
members,  two  of  whom  were  Advocates,  two  Writers  to  the  Si 
two  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  two  Fellows  of  the  1 
Society  of  Kdinburgh,  and  it  was  added  that  '*the  majority  c 
Members  of  the  picsent  College  Conuiiittcc  are  known  to  the  |: 
as  authors."  This  was  a  formidable  conclave  to  encounter  in  Cf 
ary  war,  especially  when  they  had  legal  right  on  their  side. 

*  '1  he  authors  of  the  report  forgot  their  suppression  o 
William  Hamilton's  class  in  Metaphysics. 

'   1  his,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  questionable  improvement. 
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with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  characterising  his  letters 
as "  conceived  throughout  in  a  quibbling  contentious 
spirit,  and  witli  unfounded  imputations  against  the 
Town  Council,  expressed  in  a  style  of  exaggeration 
and  defiance." 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  this  report, 
mrote  a  violent  letter  to  the  Town  Council,  which 
!ie  sent  to  the  newspapers,  and  which  he  wound  up 
ff  saying  that,  if  they  did  not  publicly  withdraw  the 
JUcgations  they  had  made  against  him,  "  the  Town 
council  would  henceforth  be  a  body  which  no  gentle- 
oan  would  join."  The  Town  Council  then  resolved 
hat  they  would  receive  no  more  letters  from  Sir 
Villiam.  Such  were  the  relations  now  brought 
bout  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatus  and  the 
;oveming  body  of  the  University. 

Towards  the  end  of  1841  the  Town  Council, 
fithout  apparent  cause,  were  guilty  (for  so  it  must 
e  called)  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  procedure.  Mr. 
»kene,  the  Professor  of  Civil  History,  having  ac- 
epted  the  office  of  Sheriff- Substitute  of  Lanark, 
rrote  to  them  to  say  that  he  was  about  to  resign  his 
^hair,  so  soon  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  have 
let  and  appointed  a  successor  to  him  as  Dean.  The 
"own  Council  then  called  upon  him  immediately  to 
»lace  his  resignation  in  their  hands.  He  wrote  that 
e  did  not  conceive  that  one  day's  delay  would 
ause  inconvenience  to  the  Town  Council,  whereon 
bey  minuted  that,  as  Mr.  Skene  had  refused,  or 
t  all  events  delayed,  to  resign  his  Chair,  they 
removed"  him  from  it. 
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After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Senatus,  in 
January  1S42.  agreed  oa  an  elaborate  memorial  to 
Sir  James   Graham,   showing   that   "the    Senatus 
Academicus  continue  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  (K»sition  which  every  year  is  becoming 
more  harassing  and  more  alarming."      They  com- 
plainevi  that  since  1S36.  when  Lord  Melbourne's  Bill 
w;is  conceived.  Commissions  had  been  appointed  to 
visit  all  the  other  Universities  of  Scodand,  and  that 
the  Iniversity  of  Edinburgh  had  alone  been  passed 
oven      1  hey  stated  an  amusing  fact  as  a  commentary 
on  the  Ixxist  made  in  the  above-mentioned  report 
of  the    Town  Council — that  their  body  contained 
many  members  of  the  learned  professions — namely, 
that  in  the  previous  session  an  ex-Town  Councillor 
luul  applied  for  the  office  of  Janitor  to  the  College, 

A  fivsh  cloud  now  arose  upon  the  horizon,  out  of 
which  there  grew  another  great  law-suit.  In  this 
case  we  nuist  confess  that  the  Senatus  were  entirely 
in  the  wrong,  not  only  legally,  but  in  a  question  of 
t*ducational  and  academic  jx)licy.  And  the  attitude 
which,  as  a  Ixnly,  they  took,  was  opposed  to  the 
opinion  ami  advice  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  own 

body. 

1  n  1 840  Professor  Syme  had  written  an  import- 
ant letter  to  the  Town  Council,  adverting  to  the 
great  and  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  ol 
the  Medical  Students.*     He  gready  attributed  tliij 

*  The  numbers  continuously  ilwindlccl  during  the  forty  years 
succccdinj;  the  year  1826  from  about  900  to  about  400.  They  have 
subsequently  increased  steadily,  till  they  have  become  over  170a 
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to  the  rigidly  exclusive  rule,  according  to  which  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  recognised  no  Medical 
leaching  as  serving  to  qualify  for  its  degree  except 
tbt  given  within  itself  or  in  some  other  University. 
He  recommended  the  Town  Council  to  enquire  into 
lie  matter,  and  to  ordain  a  recognition  of  extra- 
Vcademical  teaching.  The  fact  was  that  since  1826 
-the  palmy  time  of  the  University — many  vigorous 
chook  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  had  sprung  up  in 
iieat  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and,  as  degrees  in 
fedicine  were  not  necessary  as  a  qualification  for 
ractice,  it  would  be  surely  politic  in  the  Universities 
>  encourage  graduation  by  recognising  the  teaching 
r  accredited  Schools  as  equivalent  to  some  portion 
r  their  course.  Such  a  measure,  however,  would 
ndoubtedly  introduce  a  possible  rivalry  between 
Ktra-Academical  teachers  and  each  of  the  Medical 
rofessors.  Indeed,  it  was  an  argument  for  the 
lange  that  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University 
■  Edinburgh  was  so  comparatively  inefficient  that 
any  Students,  after  paying  him  his  fee  and  obtaining 
s  certificate  of  attendance,  went  to  learn  his  subject 
sewhere,  and  so  paid  twice  over  for  instruction 
the  same  subject,  during  the  same  session.  Of 
mrse  any  Professor  who  was  conscious  of  weak- 
»s  would  resist  a  change  that  might  deprive  him 
'  his  class.  But  many  Professors  even,  who,  like 
^me  himself,  felt  secure  from  the  consequences  of 
/airy,  still  opposed  the  proposal  from  a  conserva- 
^e  instinct.  And  the  Senatus  accordingly  reported 
ifavourably  to  it,  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
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IVIedical  Faculty,  without  in  any  way  benefiting  the 
U  niversiry. 

In    February    1842    the    Town    Council,  after 
mature  considcxation,  sent  down  a  draft  of  alterations 
in  ihe  Medical  Siaidda,  the  main  point  in  which  was 
a  recognition  of  four  extxa-Academical  classes,  as 
qualirViiu:  towards  a  degree.     A  committee  of  the 
Scnai  us  was  for  resisting  this,  except  on  the  condidon 
thai  tht:  candidate  who  had  not  taken  all  his  classes 
in  a   Universir)'  was  to  have  a  year  added  to  his 
curricj'jum  ior  a  degree.     To  stave  off  the  question 
the  Sciiaius  requested  the  Town  Council  to  delay 
ibc  ir  new  re^oilaiions  till  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill 
on  Mcvjcal  HJucation  should  be  brought  in.     The 
Town  Coui^cii  saw  no  necessity  for  this,  and  directed 
UKur  Cv\K!i:v  Committee  10  proceed  in  drawing  up 
recui-iiJ'^^ii>  10  come  into  force  next  winter. 

The  mailer,  howe\'er,  was  allowed  to  stand  over 
till  NovemlK^T  1S45,  when  the  Senatus  took  the 
iniiiaiive  by  sending  up  for  approval  a  draft  of  altera- 
tions in  their  rules  for  Medical  degrees.  In  these 
tliey  went  the  length  of  proposing  to  recognise  the 
teaching  of  the  hospital  Schools  of  London,  and  of 
the  School  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Hut  this  concession  was  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Town  Council,  who  after  another  year  s  deliberation 
issued  llieir  new  regulations,  in  which  they  made 
attendance!  on  the  hospital  Schools  of  London,  or 
the  ScIkxjI  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  or 
on   th(!  lectures  ''  of  teachers  of  medicine  in  Edin- 
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iurgh,  recognised  as  such  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh/'  as 
qualifying  for  graduation  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  aU  the  subjects  required,  and  of  one  year  out  of 
the  four  years'  Medical  course.  Extra -Academical 
lecturers,  however,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  under- 
seU  the  Professors.  They  were  to  charge  in  each 
case  the  ssune  fee  as  that  paid  for  the  corresponding 
class  in  the  University. 

All  this  was  equitable  and  judicious.  But  it 
touched  the  Medical  Professors  of  those  days  on  a 
tender  point.  They  could  bear  tlie  idea  of  accepting 
teaching  that  was  given  in  London  or  Dublin  as 
equivalent  to  their  own ;  what  they  disliked,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  dreaded,  was  the  idea  of  having 
rival  teachers  started  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  any 
Student,  instead  of  coming  reverentially  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  a  Medical  subject,  might  elect  to  walk 
across  the  street  and  get  his  teaching  from  some 
rising  genius  who  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Medical  Corporations  of  the  City.  And  this  each 
Student  might  do,  according  to  the  new  regulations, 
in  four  separate  departments  of  his  course,  and 
might  yet  claim  a  degree  from  the  University  after 
all.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  many  Pro- 
fessors, after  the  long  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly, 
would  find  this  innovation  distasteful. 

The  Senatus,  as  a  body,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  majority  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  resolved 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  counsel.  Being  fortified 
by  the  weighty  advice  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  (after- 
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wards  Lord  Colonsay)  and  Mr.  Inglis  (now  the 
Lord  Justice  General),  they  proceeded  to  obtain  from 
the  Court  of  Session  an  interim  order  of  suspension 
and  interdict  against  the  new  regulations  coming 
into  force ;  and  then  they  lodged  an  action  against 
the  Town  Council,  pleading  that  their  issue  of  the 
regulations  had  been  ill^^,  as  they  (the  Senatus) 
had  the  sole  power  of  making  laws  for  graduation  in 
the  University. 

It  will  Ijc  seen  that  the  ground  taken  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  in  the  previous  action  of 
1826.  The  point  urged  was  that  the  Senatus,  and 
not  the  Patrons,  had  the  right  to  regulate  University 
degrees.  The  Court  had  already  decided  absolutely 
against  the  Senatus  on  this  point,  but  the  Senatus 
resolved,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  to  get  the  ques- 
tion tried  over  again.  They  knew,  of  course,  that, 
so  far  as  the  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  went,  the 
matter  was  res  jtidicata,  and  was  certain,  as  such,  to 
be  again  decided  against  them.  But  their  object 
and  intention  was  to  carry  on  the  suit  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  "the  common  law  of  Universities"  as  over- 
riding the  statutory  powers  claimed  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  of  having  the  Scotch  decisions  reversed. 
Their  present  course  was,  then,  a  roundabout  and 
expensive  mode  of  doing  what  they  might  have 
done  directly  in  1829,  when  they  might  have  appealed 
to  the  1  louse  of  Lords  against  the  decision  in  their 
former  action.  This  time  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  opinion  of  very  eminent  English  counsel,  Sir 
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ha  Stuart  (afterwards  Vice-Chancellor)  and 
chard  Bethell  (afterwards  Lord  Westbury),  of 
KNn  the  latter  said,  that ''  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
irdiing  mtxe  anomalous,  or  more  at  variance  with 
i  rights  and  duties  of  a  University,  charged  with 
I  education  of  the  persons  upon  whom  its  d^^rees 
re  to  be  conferred/  than  the  powers  claimed  by 
t  Town  Council. 

But  however  ''  anomalous "  the  position  of  the 
liversity  of  Edinburgh  might  seem,  it  was  found 
be  one  created  by  royal  charter  and  destined  to 
itinue  until  it  should  be  altered  by  the  legislature. 
1850  Lord  Dundrennan  pronounced  against  the 
a  of  the  Senatus,  as  being  res  judicata.  He 
led  that  he  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
Iges  in  the  former  suit ;  and  he  gave  costs  to  the 
»wn  Council.  In  1852  Lord  Dundrennan's  ruling 
s  confirmed  by  the  Inner  House.  And  on  the 
natus  resolving  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
ofessor  Pillans  entered  his  dissent  from  this 
olution — (i)  on  legal  grounds,  because  they  had 
chance  of  success ;  {2)  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
::ause  the  Town  Councirs  proposals  were  reason- 
le,  and  would  be  advantageous.  In  August  1854 
5  case  was  argued  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
d  Sir  Richard  Bethell  in  a  three  days'  speech 
jed  all  that  was  possible  on  behalf  of  the  Senatus. 
It  in  vain.  The  Law  Lords  confirmed,  instead  of 
versing,  the  Scotch  decisions.  All  that  the  Senatus 
i  gained  by  their  legal  proceedings  and  wasteful 
penditure  of  Reid  Fund  money  was  that  they  had 
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ncnr  asoertamed  lievi—I  fuiiLa  cmesdoa  their  total 
vant  <^  powers,  aad  tizai  tbey  had  pfociastiiiated  foi 
e^iit  jpeais  the  opczaxni  of  the  Town  CounciTs 
regulatioos.  These  came  into  opetatioa  in  1855, 
when  extia-Acadeaiica]  rirak  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors were  slaiteJ  in  Edinbtngh,  without,  however^ 
bringing  ruin  on  the  Unircfsity. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  recall  other  contro- 
versies and  stnj^;gles  which  had  taken  fJace  in  the 
meantime  between  the  Senatus  and  their  masters. 
The  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1 843 
had  split  up  society  in  the  country,  and  it  did  not 
fail  to  produce  an  unfortunate  effect  in  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh ;  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
faction  was  introduced  among  them,  and  it  wa£ 
observed  that  henceforth  their  appointments  tc 
Professorships  were  not  so  absolutely  disinterested 
and  impartial  as  they  had  been  before.  The 
majority  of  the  Town  Council  had  joined  the  Free 
Church.  And  in  February  1844  the  Patrons  took 
the  remarkable  step  of  resolving,  without  consulta- 
tion of  the  Senatus,  that  the  Chemistry  class-room 
should  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  seceding 
portions  of  the  congregations  of  Greyfriars,  Against 
this  measure  the  Senatus  protested  as  ''a  glaring 
appropriation  of  University  property  to  purposes 
utterly  unacademical."  The  protest  seems  to  have 
been  effectual.  Probably  on  reflection  the  Town 
Council  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  press  the  views 
of  a  majority  among  themselves.  But  that  such  a 
resolution  should  ever  have  been  passed  by  them 
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serves  to   illustrate  the   impulsive  and   uncertain 

character  of  their  government  of  the  University  at 

this  time. 

In  November  1847  the  Lord  Provost  and  some 

Bailies  appeared  in  the  Senate  Hall  to  present  Mr. 

Charies  M'Douall  for  induction  as  conjoint  Professor 

of  Hebrew  with  Dr.  Brunton  superannuated.     Mr. 

M'Douall,  being  a  Free  Churchman,  had,  of  course, 
not  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Scodand  before 
die  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  He  was  therefore, 
in  strict  law,  inadmissible  as  a  Professor,  though 
several  members  of  the  Senatus  had  taken  their 
seats  without  going  through  the  forms  required  by 
the  Act  of  1690  and  the  Act  of  Union.  On  this 
occasion  the  Senatus  determined  to  put  the  law  in 
force,  and  on  the  motion  of  Principal  Lee  they 
refused  to  receive  Mr.  M'Douall  as  a  Professor. 

It  was  an  ecclesiastical  squabble, — Established 
Church  against  Free  Church, — but  the  Senatus  had 
the  law  on  their  side.  They  applied  for  an  interdict 
forbidding  the  induction  of  Mr.  M'Douall,  which 
Lord  Robertson,  in  a  few  days,  granted.  A  month 
later  the  First  Division  (Lord  President  Boyle,  and 
Lords  Mackenzie,  Fullerton,  and  Jeffrey)  finished 
the  business  by  confirming  Lord  Robertson's  decision. 
The  Town  Council  tried  to  plead  that  the  Senatus 
were  not  a  corporation,  and  therefore  had  no  locus 
standi  to  appear  in  Court,  which  was  a  curious  plea 
after  so  many  legal  contests  between  the  same 
parties,  and  which  was  at  once  repelled.     They  also 
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pleaded  that  Mr,  M'Douall  had  been  already  in- 
ducted. But  Lord  Jeffrey  said  :  "  The  Senatus  are 
the  domini  of  their  own  records  and  they  say  that 
these  shall  not  bear  the  admission  of  one  whom  the 
law  excludes."  He  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  the  Town  Council  never  bore  the 
admission  of  a  Professor.  This  shows  that  the 
Senatus  had  been  wise  in  having  a  Secretary 
appointed  by  themselves.  Had  the  Secretary  been 
a  servant  of  the  Town  Council  he  would  have  been 
ordered  by  them  to  record  the  induction  of  Mr. 
M'Douall.  A  perpetual  interdict  against  Mr. 
M'Douall  was  granted.  And  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  cause  which  had  been  defended,"  agreed  to 
defray  any  "  unallowed  expenses  "  which  the  Senatus 
might  have  incurred  in  the  suit. 

The  decision  of  the  Judges  gave  rise  to  a  new 
system  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council. 
They  determined  that  it  should  not  any  more  be 
said  that  they  did  not  induct  Professors  as  well  as 
appoint  them.  Accordingly  in  July  1848  the 
Commission  of  Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  was  presented  to 
the  Senatus,  accompanied  by  an  Act  of  Council 
"admitting"  him.  Principal  Lee  at  once  entered 
a  protest  against  this  proceeding  as  unprecedented, 
and  as  "degrading  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
below  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland."  And  the 
Senatus  resolved  to  admit  Dr.  Bennett  irrespective 
of  the  "  Act."     They  also,  under  legal  advice,  lodged 
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a  formal  protest  on   the  subject  with  the  Town 
CounciL 

But  that  body,  nothing  daunted,  in  the  November 
following,  in  reappointing  Mr.  Syme  to  the  Chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  and  in  appointing  Mr.  Liston  to 
the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  accompanied  their  Commissions 
with  "Acts"  admitting  the  two  Professors.      Mr. 
Liston's  Commission  also  bore  that  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew  was  vacant  ''by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Charles  M'Douall,"  whereas  the  Court  of  Session 
had  pronounced   that   M'Douall  had  never    been 
l^rally    admitted    Professor.      All    which    caused 
vehement  outcry  from  the  Senatus,  and  fresh  recur- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  counsel.     No  legal  action, 
however,  was  taken,  and  probably  this  was  as  well 
for  the  Senatus,  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the 
face  of  the  express  power  of  "  inputting  and  out- 
putting  Professors  "  granted  to  the  Town  Council  by 
the  Charter  of  James  VI.,  they  could  have  resisted 
admitting  any  Professor  whom  the  Town  Council 
chose   to   appoint.     M'Douall   was   disqualified   by 
refusing  to  take  a  test  required  by  law  in  those  days, 
but  with  any  Professor  not  so   refusing  the  case 
would  have  been  different. 

In  July  1850,  on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Wilson,  Mr.  Macdougall  was  presented  by  the 
College  Bailie  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
By  preconcerted  arrangement  Principal  Lee  asked 
the  Bailie  whether  in  the  present  case  the  Town 
Council  assumed  to  have  inducted  Mr.  Macdougall, 
and  being  told  they  did,  the  Principal,  in  the  name 
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of  the  Senatus,  declined  to  go  on  with  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Bailie  stated  that  he  held  Mr.  Mac- 
dougall  to  be  duly  inducted,  and  then  took  his  leave. 
For  more  than  three  years  Professor  Macdougall 
never  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  Hall.  There  was 
a  peculiarity  about  his  case ;  he  was  a  Free  Church- 
man, and  therefore  the  Town  Council  could  not 
bring  an  action  to  force  the  Senatus  to  admit  him, 
because  he  had  not  taken  the  test;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  he  was  not  to  be  a  Professor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity  the  Senatus  would  be  unwilling  to  exact 
the  test  from  him,  which  had  been  excused  to  so 
many  lay  Professors,  members  of  various  churches. 
The  only  thing  that  the  Senatus  required  was  that 
Macdougall  should  accept  their  induction  as  the  truly 
valid  one,  ignoring  that  of  the  Town  Council.  This 
he  declined  to  do,  till  the  Test  Act  was  passed  in 
1853,  and  then  he  presented  his  Commission  and  took 
his  seat  among  the  Senatus,  having  taught  his  class 
quietly  in  the  meantime.  No  further  trouble  arose 
as  to  the  induction  of  Professors  till  the  end  of  the 
Town  Council's  reign.  There  had  been  indeed 
another  litigation  shortly  before  this  time  between 
the  Senatus  and  the  Patrons,  but  no  mention  need 
here  be  made  of  this,  as  it  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Reid  Fund,  which  falls  under  the  history 
of  the  University  Finances. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  conclude  tlie  narra- 
tive of  the  Town  Council's  government  of  the 
University  with  the  mention  of  matters  illustrative 
of  their  enlightened  zeal  for  Academical  improve- 
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mcnt.  In  October  1847  they  wrote  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Senatus  on  the  question  "  whether 
it  is  expedient  that  the  system  should  be  continued 
of  admitting  students  to  the  Humanity,  Greek,  and 
Mathematical  classes,  without  any  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  Mathematics?" 
If  not,  they  asked  what  examinations  should  be 
introduced  ?  and  further,  whether  it  was  not  expe- 
dient that  Students  should  be  examined  yearly  to 
ascertain  their  fitness  for  the  higher  classes  ? 

The  answers  of  the  Senatus  to  these  questions 
are  not  recorded ;  they  were  probably  not  encour- 
aging, as  the  Arts  Faculty  were  always  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  Entrance  Examinations  (see  above, 
pp.  48,  50).  The  whole  matter  slept  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  and  then  the  Town  Council,  in  appoint- 
ing Professor  Blackie  to  the  Chair  of  Greek,  issued 
some  excellent  regulations  to  the  effect  that  no 
Student  should  be  admitted  to  the  junior  Greek 
class  who  had  not  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  or  wlio  was  unable  to  translate  the  first 
six  chapters  of  St.  John.  The  standard  of  examina- 
tion was  to  be  reconsidered  after  a  yeai^s  trial. 

To  obviate  any  bad  consequences  from  this 
innovation  the  Senatus  appointed  a  Tutor,*  with  a 
salary  of  ^ too  a  year  out  of  the  Reid  Fund,  to 
prepare,  without  fee,  during  the  month  of  October, 

■  The  Tutor  appointed  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  James  Donald- 
son, subsequently  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  now 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
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persons  wishing  to  enter  tlie  junior  Greek  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session,  and  afterwards 
to  assist  and  drill  the  junior  Greek  Students.  This 
was  the  beginning,  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  of  the  system 
of  Class-Assistants  now  adopted  in  all  the  classes. 
In  the  next  year  the  Town  Council  re-issued  their 
regulations,  raising  their  standard,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
instead  of  six  of  St.  John. 

In  1855  Professor  Pillans,  having  persuaded  the 
Senatus  that,  instead  of  an  Entrance  Examination 
in  Greek,  there  should  be  an  Examination  for  pro- 
motion to  the  senior  classes  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Professor  Blackie  submitted  to  the  Town  Council 
a  vigorous  protest  against  this.  He  said  that  the 
new  proposal  would  do  away  with  the  boundary  line 
between  School  and  University,  and  deprive  the 
Schools  of  a  wholesome  stimulus  ;  that  the  expulsion 
of  Greek  grammar  from  University  teaching  was 
imperatively  called  for,  and  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  University;  /^a/  four-fifths  of  the  entrants 
already  came  up  to  the  standard,  and  that  the  rest 
might  be  treated  equitably;  finally,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Entrance  Examination  had  not  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  the  junior  class ;  in  fact,  it  had 
increased. 

A  Committee  of  the  Senatus,  consisting  of 
Professors  Robertson,  Pillans,  Aytoun,  and  Kelland, 
drew  up  a  powerful  counter-memorial.  They  repre- 
sented that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  gain,  it  would  be 
a  misfortune,  if  the  Professor  were  to  give  up  teach- 
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'  f  lag  Greek  grammar ;  iiai,  even  in  the  highest  class, 
'■'I  he  should  constantly  refer  to  the  rudiments  and 
ascertain  that  each  Student  had  a  foundation  to  bear 
lus  superstructure ;  iAai,  if  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tion were  administered  equitably,  t.e.  left  to  be 
tampered  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Examiners, 
^1  it  would  become  a  mere  name ;  ^Aai  it  would  be  far 
^/  more  useful  to  have  an  Examination,  to  be  con- 
ducted rigorously,  for  transition  from  junior  to 
senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathamatics; 
and  tAai  this  would  prevent  Students  from  being 
debarred  entrance  on  account  of  previous  disadvan- 
tages, and  would  prevent  them  also  from  gaining 
credit  in  the  University  without  any  exertion  on 
their  own  part. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  either 
point  of  view.  Probably  both  should  have  been 
adopted.  Professor  Blackie  s  statement  must  not 
be  forgotten ;  that  during  a  three  years*  trial  of  an 
Entrance  Examination  his  junior  class  had  increased, 
instead  of  diminishing,  in  numbers.  The  final  re- 
gulation adopted  by  the  Town  Council  was  advertised 
as  follows  in  May  1855  : — "  By  a  recent  Act  of  the 
Patrons  of  the  University  it  has  been  ordered  that 
no  Student  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Greek 
class  as  a  regular  Student  unless  he  has  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  and  i^  able  to  trans- 
late a  portion  of  any  of  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  —  Provided  always 
that  every  candidate  who  may  not  pass  the  Examina- 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  November,  may  be  per- 

VOL.  II.  G 
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nutted  by  the  Professor  to  attend  the  class,  and,  s 
the  option  of  the  Student,  to  present  himself  agaij 
for  examination  on  the  ist  February  following* 
when,  if  he  sliall  acquit  himself  to  the  approbation  o 
the  Examiners,  he  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  r^^ulaj 
Student,  so  that  the  Session  may  count  as  one  in  his 
curriculum/'  On  the  working  of  this  order  Pro- 
fessor DIackie  reported  in  March  1856.  He  did  not 
state  the  number  of  those  examined,  or  indicate  the 
proficiency  exhibited  by  them,  but  he  implied  that 
all  those  who  were  examined  passed,  while  eighteen 
deferred  their  examination  till  the  ist  February, 
when  three  were  ultimately  rejected.  The  whole 
junior  class  had  been  drilled  by  a  Tutor  during 
December  and  January.  Professor  Blackie  addec 
his  o[)inion  that  the  standard  of  Examination  coulc 
not  be  much  raised  till  the  Schools  in  the  south  ol 
Scotland  were  better.  The  system  introduced  b) 
the  Town  Council  had  done  no  harm,  and  it  was  s 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was,  however,  swept 
away,  three  years  later,  by  the  Executive  Commis- 
sion, who  instituted  in  its  room  a  voluntary  Examina- 
tion for  those  wishing  to  spend  only  three  years  ir 
their  Arts  curriculum. 

The  last  act  of  the  Town  Council  which  we 
have  to  mention  was  a  very  judicious  and  propei 
one,  and  yet  it  was  carped  at  by  the  Senatus.  It 
was  dated  27th  January  1857,  and  was  the  result  ol 
a  petition  from  the  Graduates,  a  reference  to  the 
Senatus,  and  much  deliberation.  It  admitted 
Graduates  of  the    University  to  the  same  Library 
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privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  Students  on  payment 

of  a  JOS.  fee,  and  under  very  good  and  prudent 

Rguktions.     The  Act  was  to  be  an  experiment,  and 

only  to  remain  in  force  till  the  30th  September  1859, 

unless  renewed.     The  Senatus,  however,  instead  of 

at  once  acquiescing  in  this  most  desirable  measure, 

which  was  for  the  first  time  to  connect  Graduates  of 

the  University,  in  some  measure,  with  their  Abna 

Mater^  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the 

Town  Council's  admitting  persons  who  were  not 

members  of  the  University  to  Library  privileges; 

and  they  proposed  to  matriculate  the  Graduates 

anew.      The  Town  Council  very  sensibly  replied 

that  they  saw  no  reason  for  altering  their  Act,  which 

was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Executive 

Commission,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  University. 

What  we  have  just  mentioned  was  the  last  sparkle 

of  combativeness  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus,  and 

was  the  result  of  the  long  warfare  which  had  put 

them  into  a  frame  of  mind  incapable  of  receiving 

cordially  even  the  wisest  proposals  of  the  Town 

Council.     But  very  soon  all  these  antagonisms  were 

put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  of  1858,  of  which  we  have 

now  to  give  the  history. 


Appendix  N.     John  Brown  Patterson. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  when  "  Athenian  Aberdeen  " 
and  the  other  Royal  Commissioners  offered  their  prize  to  the 
Students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  John  Brown  Patterson 
should  have  been  there  to  comj)ete  for  it     He  was  well  qualified 
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to  do  credit  to  the  University,  for  he  was  probably  the  racfS 
accomplished  classical  scholar  ever  turned  out  by  the  Univeisit] 
classes  previous  to  1858.  And  he  was  gifted  by  nature  witf 
great  literary  ability.  His  early  promise  was  annihilated  b} 
premature  death.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  a  few 
facts  in  the  brief  and  beautiful  career  ^  of  this  Edinburgh  Kirke 
White. 

John  Brown  Patterson  was  "  Dux"  of  the  High  Schooli  and 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Pillans  during  the  last  years  of  his  Rector- 
ship. Pillans  joined  the  University  as  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
1820,  and  his  pet  pupil  accompanied  him.  Patterson  owed  the 
development  of  his  scholarship  to  Pillans,  and  specimens  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  and  prose  writing,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, are  results  highly  creditable  to  his  teacher  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

Patterson  went  through  the  complete  Arts  curriculum  of  the 
University,  gaining  the  first  prize  in  every  class.  The  precocity 
of  his  learning  and  judgment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1823, 
when  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  engaged  during  the  vaca- 
tion to  assist  the  classical  studies  of  the  Count  de  Flahault  (aide- 
de-camp  to  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  and  Belgian  campaigns), 
who  had  married  Lady  Keith,  and  settled  with  her  at  Meikleour 
House  in  Perthshire.  In  this  capacity  Patterson  gave  complete 
satisfaction,  and  his  diary,  written  at  Meikleour,  records  his  con- 
versations on  literary  and  philosophic  subjects  with  the  Count 

In  1824  Patterson  was  engaged  on  another  interesting  extra- 
Academical  task ;  this  was  collecting  from  the  classics  passages 
to  illustrate  the  localities  depicted  by  "  Grecian  "  Williams  in  his 
Sanrs  in  Greece^  which  passages  he  accompanied  by  graceful 
translations  in  verse  and  prose.  Patterson's  essay  "On  the 
National  Character  of  the  Athenians  "  shows  that  his  mind  was 
imbued  with  the  best  of  the  ancient  literature;  it  also  shows 
wide  reading  and  a  bright  artistic  spirit 

After  the  subject  had  been  proposed  in  January  1827  Patterson 
quietly  graduated   in  Arts  (it  was  his  seventh  session  in  the 

*  See  Discourses  by  the  laie  Rev,  John  B.  Patterson^  A,M,^  Minister  oj 
Falkirk,  to7v/u\h  is  added  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  etc.  (Etl.  1837),  and  An  Essay 
on  the  National  Character  of  the  Athenians,  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  M,A.,  a  New 
Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Biographical  Notice  (Ed.  i860). 
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VmmiYf  and  he  had  been  a  Divinity  Student  for  three  sessions), 

ad  ID  the  ensuing  summer  he  set  to  work  and  accomplished  his 

enjin  about  six  weeks.     It  was  not  so  much  the  work  of  a 

bof  competing  for  a  prize  as  of  a  mature  scholar  writing  on  a 

abject  which  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts  and  on  which  he 

bd  fun  infimnation. 

Mr.  Leonard  Homer  read  this  essay  after  it  had  been  pub- 
firiied  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  ''feeling  how  much  it  would 
impiofve  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  if  classical 
taiming  were  more  common  among  them/'  he  sent  a  copy  of 
At  essay  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  suggestmg  that  Mr.  Patterson 
should  be  presented  to  one  of  the  churches  in  the  gift  of  the 
Ckown.  Peel  did  not  reply  for  some  months,  not,  in  fact,  till  he 
ltd  himself  found  time  to  read  the  essay,  and  then  he  was  so 
nuch  struck  by  it  that  he  wrote  offering  John  Brown  Patterson 
he  living  of  Daviot  in  Aberdeenshire.  Professor  Pillans,  how- 
rter^  defecated  his  "relegating  himself  into  that  Sarmatian 
nnishment,"  and  he  declined  the  appointment  Peel,  however, 
till  bore  him  in  mind,  and  in  September  1829  offered  him  ''one 
>f  the  most  important  charges  in  the  Church  of  Scotland — that 
if  the  parish  of  Falkirk."  And  at  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to 
tlomer.  Peel  said  that  he  had  "  greater  personal  satisfaction  "  in 
ippointing  Patterson  than  he  "could  have  had  in  the  appoint- 
nent  of  any  other  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  Such 
fas  the  tribute  paid  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  an  Edinburgh 
kudent  by  a  statesman  who,  amid  the  cares  of  ofhce,  had  always 
L  vigilant  eye  for  the  recognition  of  merit 

During  an  incumbency  of  little  more  than  five  years  John 
3rown  Patterson  exhausted  his  frail  bodily  energies  in  a  too 
issiduous  care  of  his  extensive  and  populous  parish.  Beloved 
ind  admired,  he  passed  away  in  1835.  ^^  Discourses  and 
Remaifts  show  a  Christian,  pliilosophical,  and  poetic  spirit 
>ome  have  thought  his  style  too  florid,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
eceivcd  from  Professor  Wilson  not  only  a  literary  impulse  but 
lIso  an  influence  in  style  tending  in  the  direction  of  poetical 
exuberance  of  language.  But  in  Patterson's  writings  this  tendency 
loes  not  go  far.  In  his  Discourses  he  is  always  earnest  and  real, 
nd  never  rhetorical  His  was  a  beautiful  soul,  and  he  was  too 
oon  lost  to  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  (sCOTLAND)  ACT,  1 858,  AND  ITS 
RESULTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH  DOWN 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY  (1858 1 883). 

^*'Ilfaut  dans  une  kistoire^  comme  dans  une  pilce  de  ihidire^  expcsi- 
Hon^  meudy  et  dinouenunt^ 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  com- 
plies with  Voltaire's  requisition;  chapters  III.-V. 
contained  a  "setting  forth"  of  its  development;  in 
chapter  VI.  a  formidable  "knot"  or  complication 
was  disclosed  ;  die  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is 
a  "  clearing  up  of  difficulties,"  so  pleasing  in  a  drama, 
but  still  more  so  in  real  life. 

It  was  said  above  (Vol.  I.  p.  258)  that  the  religious 
struggles  in  the  country,  and  die  triumph  of  one  side 
or  the  other,  did  not  affect  the  institutions  of  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  while  it  was  still  a  College. 
To  this,  one  small  exception  must  be  mentioned  ;  for 
in  1690,  as  part  of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  an 
Act  was  passed  with  the  view  of  excluding  Episco- 
palians and  Jacobites  from  the  Universities,  which 
obliged  every  Professor  before  induction  to  sign  a 
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declaration  before  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  that 
he  accepted  the  Confessian  of  Faith,  and  avowed 
obedience  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  test  was  constandy  evaded  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  notably  so  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Robertson's  Principalship  ( 1 762),  but  it  still 
existed  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  country. 

The  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  the  present  century 
in  Scotland  produced  an  effect  on  the  University 
such  as  the  tragic  and  bloody  strifes  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  never  done.     There  can  be  no 
doiibt  that  to  the  Disruption  of  1843  ^^^  University 
owes — (i)  the  emancipation  of  its  lay  Professors 
from  the  test  above  mentioned ;  (2)  a  free  spirit  in 
the  country  which  greatly  tended  to  the  reform  of 
the  Universities;   (3)  many  important  features  of 
die  Universities  Act  of  1858.      To  show  what  a 
difference  in  people's  minds  as  to  the  question  of 
tests  was  produced  by  the  Disruption,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  Universities'  Commissioners  in  1830 
recommended  that  the  test  required  by  the  Act  of 
1690  should  in  future  be  rigorously  exacted  from 
all  Professors ;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  it  should 
be  imposed  upon  all  members  of  those  University 
Courts  which  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  create. 
But  in  1853  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  himself 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  said  in  the   House  of 
Lords,  referring  to  the  Report  of  1830,  "a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  then  ;  one 
half  the  kingdom  has  now  rendered  itself  unable 
conscientiously  to  take  that  test."     And  he  there- 
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'Scknt  digr^^sd  m  bs  aBoIEt&Qii.  But  several  successive 
eticFts  had  been  reqanred  bdbre^  a  iiffriMMe  with  this 
obutx:t  ia  view^  could  rraHt  Ac  House  cjf  Lords, 
la  r345  t^  hacd  Advocate  (Riithcifufd)  and 
Macaulay.  rhcst  Xenxber  for  Edinbmgity  brot^[fat  in 
and  eicf[ueatiy  supported  a  B3I  for  tlie  purpose,  but 
re  was  deieaced  hw  Sir  Robert  PceTs  GoTenunent 
la  rSfJ  the  present  Lord  Moocrerff  (then  Member 
for  Lerth>  broog^  m  another  B3L  which  the 
CoGservative  Govermneirt  of  thai  day  threw  out 
Tryrng^  agafa  next  year  Mr.  MocKiTeiff  was  more 
fortunate,  and  soccecded  m  carrying  through  both 
Houses  a  BEII  which  substrtoted  for  the  old  test,  in 
the  case  of  all  members  of  Senatus  Academic! 
except  Principals  and  Tl^ologkal  Professors,  the 
following  cleclaratioa  : — *•  I,  A.  B^  do  solemnly  and 

sincerely  declare  that  as  Professor  of ,  and  in 

discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  said  oflKre,  I  will  never 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirecdy,  to  teach  or  incul- 
cate any  opinions  opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the  IVestmitisier  Confession 
0/  Fail  A,  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  and  tliat 
I  will  never  exercise  the  functions  of  the  said  office 
to  subvert  or  prejudice  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
by  law  established,  or  tlie  doctrines  or  privileges 
thereof." 

This  declaration,  while  allowing  each  Professor 
to  be  reticent  about  his  own  beliefs,  served  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  fancied  diat,  if  tliere 
were  no  safeguard,  Professors  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Metaphysics,  and  what  not,  might  use  their 
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Chairs  as  a  propaganda  of  infidelity.  At  the  same 
time  it  secured  tlie  object  which  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  had  more  immediately  in  view,  namely,  to  enable 
Free  Churchmen  legally  to  hold  Chairs.  Previ- 
ously a  Free  Churchman  was  a  person  absolutely 
under  a  disability;  an  Episcopalian  might  accept 
the  test,  and  several  Hpiscopalians  did  so,  but  a 
member  of  the  F""ree  Church  could  not  possibly 
avow  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We 
have  seen  above  (pp.77-78),  how  a  Free  Churchman 
held  by  sufferance  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  he  could  at  any 
moment  have  been  forced  into  resignation  if  any 
one  had  raised  the  question  in  a  Court  of  Law  of 
his  non-acceptance  of  the  test.  All  this  was  happily 
cleared  away  by  the  Act  of  1853,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  except  in  regard  to  their 
Principalships  and  Theological  Chairs,  were  made 
representative  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  only 
of  die  Established  Church. 

This  first  measure  of  reform  was  in  opposition, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1S26-30.  But  it  prepared  the  way 
for  other  and  wider  reforms,  and,  in  short,  for  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  that  Commission. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Melbourne's  Bill 
of  1837  for  this  purpose  failed,  and  was  withdrawn 
on  account  of  the  opposition  which  it  met  with  from 
tlie  General  Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
united  Church  of  the  whole  country ;  but  now  the 
Church  was  no  longer  united,  and  no  such  consoli- 
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dated  opposition  had  to  be  encountered.  Whatever 
good  or  harm  the  Disruption  may  otherwise  have 
done,  it  certainly  assisted  tlie  introduction  of  reform 
for  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 

Henceforward  there  was  a  growing  desire  in  the 
more  enlightened  minds  of  tlie  Scottish  nation  for 
the  improvement  of  their  Universities,  and  this  was 
stimulated  by  the  appointment  in  1852  of  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions  to  deal  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  An  "Association  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  Scottish  Uni- 
versities" was  formed,  and  some  influential  public 
meetings  were  held  in  Edinburgh.  The  Associa- 
tion aimed  at  strengthening  the  hands  of  Professors, 
providing  tutors,  raising  the  standard  of  degree 
examinations,  and  giving  Graduates  some  connec- 
tion with  their  University.  Such  was  the  modest 
programme  announced  at  one  of  their  meetings. 
The  Association  at  the  same  time  protested  that 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  depriving  tlie 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  of  their  patronage.  In 
April  1857  a  deputation  from  this  Association  waited 
on  the  Lord  Advocate  (Moncreiff),  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 
He  proceeded  accordingly  to  draft  one,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  its  being  introduced  during  the 
session  of  1857,  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Liberal  party  went  out  of 
office. 

The  honour,  then,  of  bringing  in  a  "  Bill  to  make 
provision  for  the  better  Government  and  Discipline 
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of  tht  Universities  of  Scotliiiul"  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  the  succeeding  Government,  Mr. 
Inglis,  now  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland. 
He  obtained  the  draft  Bill  of  his  predecessor,  which 
had  limited  itself  to  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Commission,  and  modified  it  by  the  introduction  of 
clauses  definitely  prescribing  the  future  constitution 
of  the  Universities.  On  the  22d  April  1858  he 
brought  this  lilU  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
t  In  moving  it  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  inter  alia. 
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that  "the  Scutch  Universities  had  lost  sight  of  their 
pro|)er  objects  ;  and  their  educational  establishments 
had  descended  below  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
That  which  appeared  to  him  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
existing  evil  was  the  want  of  value  which  was 
attached  to  the  degrees  in  Arts.  Any  measure, 
tlierefore,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  those  degrees,  and  of  creating  an 
intelligent  body  of  Graduates,  would  prove  very 
advantageous."  "There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
Bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce.  It  was  founded 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Report  of  a  Commission 
which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  so  far  back 
as  1830."  "  He  should  further  state  that  in  framing 
his  measure  he  had  been  under  great  obligations  to 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend  the  Member  for 
Leith  (Mr.  MoncreifT),  who,  having  had  himself  a 
measure  on  the  subject  in  preparation,  had  furnished 
him  with  his  materials  and  the  sketch  of  his  plan." 

The  first  step  which  the  Lord  Advocate  would 
propose,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  degree 
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in  Arts,  would  be  to  confer  upon  the  Graduates  a 
certain  share  in  the  administration  of  University 
affairs.  By  this  means  it  would  be  possible  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  qualifications  for  a  d^ree 
without  discouraging  "occasional  students/'  who 
went  to  the  Universities  for  special  purposes,  not 
intending  to  graduate.  This  first  principle  of  the 
Bill — the  foundation  of  University  Councils — ^was  to 
be  applicable  to  all  the  Universities  alike. 

His  second  proposal  was  borrowed  from  the 
report  of  1830,  namely,  the  introduction  of  a  *'  Uni- 
versity Board,"  or,  as  it  ultimately  was  called,  a 
*•  University  Court,"  for  each  University.  This  was 
based  on  the  impropriety  of  University  matters  being 
entirely  decided  by  Professors,  whose  interests  were 
very  often  antagonistic  among  themselves,  or  who 
might  be,  as  a  body,  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
the  Students.  These  considerations  applied  only  to 
the  three  Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen.  But  the  Lord  Advocate  added  with 
regard  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  that ''  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  they  were  a  body  not 
better  qualified  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
whole  power  of  a  University  than  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  otlier  Universities."  He  proposed, 
then,  the  institution  of  a  Board,  consisting  of  a  Rector, 
the  Principal,  and  a  certain  number  of  Assessors,  to 
control  the  administration  of  University  property 
and  revenues,  regulate  and  alter  from  time  to  time 
the  course  of  studies,  and  generally  supervise. 

The  third  proposal  was  to  increase  by  Parlia- 
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mentaiy  grant  the  Professors'  stipends*  and  to  create 
srnne  new  Chairs,  for  which  a  vote  of  j^io^ooo  per 
annum  wbs  to  be  moved.  The  Treasury  was  also 
to  provide  pensions  for  superannuated  or  infirm 
Professors. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Inglis  proposed  to  provide 
**  Tutors  or  Assessors  "  ("  Assistants,**  they  are  now 
called)  for  the  Professors. 

Fifthly,  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Commission  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
the  Bill 

Sixthly,  he  inserted  clauses  providing  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen. 
In  accordance  with  the  report  of  1830^  he  pro- 
posed no  alteration  in  the  patronage  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.     Even,  however,  if  the  appoint- 
ments of  Professors  and  Principals  had  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbuigh,  still 
a  great  deal  of  power  would  be  taken  from  them  ; 
the  Executive  Commission  would  entirely  ignore 
their  existence  in  ordaining  the  future  arrangements 
of  the  University,  and  when  this  Commission  should 
have  done  its  work,  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  University  for  all  time  coming  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  under  control 
of  the  University  Court     Accordingly,  Mr.  Adam 
Black,  Member  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     He  urged,  not  un- 
truly, that  "however  anomalous  it  may  appear  in 
theory,  it  has  been  found  in  practice  not  only  that  a 
corporation  of  tradesmen  are  competent  to  manage 
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a  University,  bat  that,  in  hcU  the  University  d 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Town  Council  are  patrons, 
has  been  the  best  managed  of  aD  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities." But  he  made  some  fallacious  statements 
about  the  revenues  of  the  University,  maintaining 
that  it  had  always  been  entirely  supported  by  the 
municipality.  He  thus  ignored  the  royal  endow- 
mentSv  the  private  benefactions  which  the  City 
had  held  in  trust  for  the  University,  amounting  to 
j^i3,oco  or  j^i4,ooo,  and  the  sum  of  more  than 
;f  150.000.  the  cost  of  the  new  University  buildings, 
of  which  j^30,ooo  had  come  from  private  liberality 
and  j^  1 20,000  from  Government  He  ended  by 
declaring:  ''Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  that  is 
wanted  to  provide  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Univer- 
sities is  money,  but  for  myself  I  would  say  *  Perish 
the  money,  but  may  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  University  flourish.'"  As  though  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
required  that  it  should  be  governed  by  the  Town 
Council. 

But  such  a  protest  as  this,  if  not  entirely  reason- 
able, was  not  surprising,  as  the  Town  Council 
naturally  clung  to  the  anomalous  powers  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  their  connection  with  the  great  University  whicli, 
after  all,  they  had  created. 

The  debate  on  the  Bill  showed  a  remarkable 
unanimity  in  its  favour  on  the  part  of  all  the  Scotch 
representatives.  There  were  only  two  points  on 
which  any  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposals  of 
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the  Lord  Advocate.  The  two  Members  for  Edin- 
burgh wished  to  preserve  the  government  of  their 
University  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
die  Member  for  Aberdeen  opposed  the  amalgama- 
tion, not  of  tiie  two  Aberdeen  Universities,  but  of 
King's  and  Marlschall  Coll<^es.  The  point  rabed 
was  that  while  there  was  to  be  only  one  University 
for  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,  and  only  one  Faculty 
ill  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity,  a  double  Faculty  in 
Arts  should  be  left  existing  for  the  convenience  of 
residents  in  the  two  towns. 

The  only  objections,  therefore,  which  were 
brought  against  the  Bill  arose  out  of  local  interests. 
Into  the  Aberdeen  question  we  need  not  enter  here; 
but.  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council,  there  were  two  considerations  which 
transpired  during  the  debate:  first,  the  Town 
Council  had,  down  to  1830,  been  a  close,  self-elect- 
ing corporation,  and,  however  objectionable  in  some 
respects  such  a  body  might  be,  it  was  perhaps  better 
qualified  for  the  government  of  a  University  than 
the  popularly- elected  Council  introduced  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  subject  to  pressure  from  the 
constituencies  of  the  different  wards;  sec<md,  the 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843  had 
split  up  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  had 
other  communities  throughout  the  country.  The 
speech  of  an  Edinburgh  Bailie  was  quoted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  said  that  "sec- 
tirian  jealousies  had  crept  into  the  management  of 
the  University  to  such  an  extent  that  the  towns- 
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people  had  become  disgusted,  and  would  not  rally 
round  their  municipal  representatives  in  defence 
of  their  just  rights." 

A  "  corporation  of  tradesmen  "  with  unbiassed 
minds  might  succeed  in  governing  a  University 
aright,  but  this  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  "  cor- 
poration of  tradesmen  "  severally  inflamed  by  sec- 
tarian jealousies,  and  each  of  them  responsible  to  a 
constituency  actuated  by  similar  passions.  The 
Town  Council  of  1858  were  not  such  a  serene  body 
as  the  Council  over  which  Geoi^e  Drummond  had 
presided  a  hundred  years  before. 

Thus  the  Disruption  influenced  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  an 
important  amendment  being  moved  by  Mr.  Dunlop 
— ^then  Member  for  Greenock,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Kirk — to  the  effect  that  the  office  of 
Principal  in  the  Scotch  Universities  should  no  longer 
be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  office  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  should  be  opened  to  laymen 
and  members  of  any  Church.  This  amendment, 
though  opposed  by  the  Government,  was  carried 
against  them  by  a  majority  of  82  to  58.  And  as  a 
result  of  it,  in  the  very  next  year,  1859,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  a  layman  and  a  member  of  the  Free 
Church,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Another  essential  amendment  upon  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Bill  was  carried,  in  accordance  with 
what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  House 
of  Coinnioiis.      The   Lord  Advocate,  as  has  been 
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mentioned,  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  of  1826-30,  and  leave 
the  patronage  of  Professorships  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  CounciL  But  since  1830  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  this  very  subject  had 
taken  place.  A  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Scotland  had 
zealously  gone  into  the  question,  and  had,  in  1835, 
submitted  a  very  strong  and  rather  one-sided  Report, 
unCsivourable  to  the  fitness  of  the  Town  Council  for 
the  administration  of  such  patronage.  And  the 
occurrences  of  1843  had  certainly  introduced  new 
matter  for  consideration.  Mr.  Bouverie  (Member 
for  Kilmarnock)  moved  an  amendment  which  would 
have  entirely  transferred  the  patronage  from  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council  to  those  of  the  University 
Court  This  extreme  measure  was,  however,  depre- 
cated, and  the  House  ultimately  adopted  a  com- 
promise proposed  by  Sir  William  Dunbar  (Wigtown 
Burghs),  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  seven 
Curators  for  the  administration  of  patronage  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  four  of  whom  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Town  Council,  and  three  by  the 
University  Court.  This  arrangement,  while  it  secured 
to  the  Town  Council  a  preponderating  influence  in 
future  University  appointments,  at  the  same  time 
removed  what  had  been  felt  to  be  an  impropriety, 
tliat  is  to  say,  that  the  candidates  for  scientific  and 
literary  offices  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  can- 
vassing the  thirty -three  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent  City  Wards,      The   Board  of  Curators,  as 
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constituted  by  the  Amendment,  corresponded,  or 
might  be  made  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  what 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions on  University  reform,  had  concluded  to  be 
the  best  possible  body  for  the  administration  of 
University  patronage,  namely,  a  select  number  of 
sufficiently  intelligent  persons  holding  a  position 
external  to  tlie  University. 

With  a  few  other  improvements,  such  as  entrust- 
ing the  election  of  the  Rector  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  Students,  and  that  of  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Graduates  or  General  Council 
of  the  University,  tlie  Bill  was  now  accepted  witli 
universal  culogiums  on  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  had  been  framed  and  carried 
through.  Before,  however,  the  Bill  left  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  succeeded  in  introducing  into  it  a  per- 
missive clause,  by  which  the  four  Universities  of 
Scotland  would  be  empowered  severally  to  abrogate 
their  individual  existence  as  Universities,  and  turn 
themselves  into  "Colleges,  under  a  central  Uni- 
versity, which  would  be  the  examining  body  for 
Scotland."  The  alleged  object  of  tliis  proposal  was 
to  stimulate  teaching  and  study  in  each  of  the  four 
Academical  seats  by  means  of  an  external  examining 
Board  similar,  probably,  to  that  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. It  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  such  an  innovation  would  amount  to  "  suppres- 
sion of  ancient  corporations — the  only  links  almost 
which   connected   Scotland   of  bygone   times  with 
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Scotland  of  the  present^''  and  that ''  it  was  not  at  all 
dear  that  the  Scheme  would  tend  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  education  in  Scotland."  But,  as  the 
daiise  was  merely  a  permissive  one,  and  as  it  was 
fdt  that  no  one  in  authority  in  connection  with 
either  of  the  four  Universities  would  have  the 
slightest  indination  to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  discussion,  and  it  accord- 
ingly stands  as  part  of  the  Universities  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1858. 

In  other  points  the  Peers  did  not  leave  the  Bill, 
when  it  came  to  them,  without  alteration.  They 
resolved  to  strike  out  Mr.  Dunlop's  clause,  and  to 
retain  the  office  of  Principal  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen  as  clerical  appointments  for  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  also  introduced 
words  which  would  associate  Professors  with  Students 
in  the  election  of  the  Rector.  When  the  Bill 
returned  to  the  Commons  with  these  amendments 
Mr.  Inglis  was  no  longer  in  his  former  place  to  give 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  them,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  meantime  removed  from  Parliament,  to  the  great 
r^^t  of  both  Houses,  by  promotion  to  the  Bench. 
But  the  other  Scotch  Members  were  firm  in  adhering 
to  their  former  views  as  to  the  office  of  Principal, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  "to  make  Professors 
co-electors  of  the  Rector  with  their  Students,  would 
place  them  in  a  position  hurtful  to  their  dignity  and 
influence."  The  Lords'  amendments  were  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division,  and 
the  Upper  House,  rather  than  lose  the  Bill,  agreed 
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to  abandon  them.  The  Universities  (Scotland)  Bill 
was  then  passed,  and  on  the  2d  August  1858  it 
received  the  Royal  assent,  and  became  law. 

The  first  thirteen  sections  of  the  Act  prescribed 
the  future  constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, as  above  indicated  (see  p.  92).  The  four- 
teenth section  nominated  and  appointed  an  Executive 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Act  into 
detail,  and  to  frame  Ordinances  for  the  regulation 
of  the  revenues,  studies,  degree -systems,  elections 
of  officers,  and  all  other  important  features  in  the 
life  of  the  four  Universities.  Of  course  everything 
depended  on  the  personnel  of  this  Commission,  to 
which  such  wide  powers  were  entrusted. 

The  Commissioners,  though  their  decisions  were 
subject  to  the  review  of  Parliament  and  appeals  to 
the  Privy  Council,  might  evidendy  do  much  either 
to  make  or  mar  the  Universities.  As  it  turned  out, 
they  acted  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
and  also  with  great  energy,  and  they  produced  a 
system  under  which  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
and  especially  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  sprang 
into  new  life  and  development. 

The  Commissioners  named  and  appointed  by  the 
Act  were — the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Lord 
Justice  General  (Duncan  McNeill),  Sir  William 
Gibson-CraijT,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Inglis),  Lord 
Ardmillan,  William  Stirling  of  Keir  (afterwards  Sir 
William  Stirling- Maxwell),  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
(afterwards    Lord    Moncreiff),   Alexander    Hastie, 
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H.P.,  and  Alexander  Murray  Dunlop.  M.P.  The 
Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  27th 
August  1858,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  elect 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Inglis),  the  author  of 
the  Act,  to  be  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. "  Athenian  Aberdeen "  was  the  only 
person  who  was  Member  of  both  the  Commis- 
sions,—  1826  and  1858, — and  he  evinced  great 
interest  in  the  work  now  to  be  done,  ctxTe^xmd- 
ing  with  his  colleagues  frequently  in  regard  to  it; 
but  he  was  unable,  from  infirm  health,  to  attend 
any  of  their  meetings,  and  he  died  before  their 
labours  were  completed.  Lord  Stanhope,  finding  it 
inconvenient  to  come  to  Edinburgh. — where  the 
meetings  were  held  at  36  Moray  Place. — resigned 
his  Commissionership,  and  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
was  appointed  to  supply  his  place.  The  Ccnnmission 
continued  in  office  more  than  four  years,  till  the  20th 
E>ecember  1862.  During  that  time  they  held  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  meetings,  at  every  one  of 
which,  without  missing  a  single  occasion,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  presided.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  excellent  Ordinances  which 
resulted  from  their  labours  may  be  regarded  as 
especially  the  product  of  his  judgment,  and  of  his 
untiring  attention  to  the  mass  of  details  with  which 
the  Commission  had  to  deal.  Several  of  the  other 
Members,  particularly  those  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
were  more  or  less  assiduous  in  attendance.  And 
great  praise  was  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the 
lucid  ability  of  Mr.  Robert   Berry,  Advocate,  now 
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Professor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
who  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 

With  the  Universities  Act  passed,  and  with  such 
a  Commission  sitting  to  carry  it  out,  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh  must  have  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  from  all  their  troubles;  they  must  have  felt 
that  they  were  at  last  entering  into  the  Promised 
Land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  December  1858  they 
sent  diplomas  conferring  the  honorary  d^ree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Inglis) 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  (Moncreiff),  in  gratitude  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  services  in  bringing  about 
this  consummation.  The  Act,  however,  could  not 
at  once  come  into  operation ;  the  Commission 
ordained  that  it  should  do  so  from  and  after  the  15th 
October  1859.  And  they  issued  rules  for  the  first 
and  subsequent  meetings  of  the  University  General 
Council,  and  for  the  election  of  the  Rector  and  the 
Chancellor.  In  the  meantime  the  Principalship 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  so  it 
curiously  happened  that  the  Town  Council  were  able 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  patronage  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  28th  October  1859,  that  is  to  say,  after 
the  Act  depriving  them  of  those  powers  had  come 
into  force.  For  the  Board  of  Curators,  who  were  to 
supersede  the  Town  Council,  had  not  come  into 
existence,  and  could  not  do  so  because  the  formation 
of  the  Board  required  the  previous  existence  of  a 
University  Court,  comprising  a  Rector,  a  Rectors 
Assessor,  a  Chancellors  Assessor,  an  Assessor 
appointed  by  the  General  Council,  and  the  Principal 
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himself ;  as  yet  neither  Rector  nor  Chancellor 
existed, — the  latter  had  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Council,  at  the  first  meeting  of  which  a 
Principal  ought  to  preside.  So  the  Town  Council 
issued  their  last  Commission,  and  in  so  doing  they 
did  not  belie  their  traditions  as  enlightened  patrons, 
for  they  appointed  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  most 
eminent  man  of  science  in  Scotland,  to  the  Principal- 
ship.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  fortunate  that  Sir 
David's  ecclesiastical  principles  coincided  with  those 
of  the  majority  in  the  Town  Council,  he  being  a 
Free  Churchman.  Oddly  enough  the  usual  clause 
was  put  into  his  Commission,  binding  him  to  obey 
**  all  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  "  by  the  Town 
Council,  though  the  power  of  making  any  such  regu- 
lations had  now  passed  from  them. 

1 1  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Act 
to  institute  a  "General  Council"  in  each  of  the 
Universities,  so  as  to  give  certain  powers  to  Gradu- 
ates, and  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  Uni- 
versities. But  Arts  graduation  had  fallen  out  of 
fashion,  and  graduation  in  Laws  or  Divinity  had 
not  yet  been  introduced,  so  that,  if  the  new  General 
Councils  were  to  consist  of  Graduates  alone,  they 
would,  in  all  the  Universities  except  that  of  Aber- 
deen, have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Doctors  of 
Medicine.  To  obviate  this  an  indulgence  was 
granted  at  the  outset,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  admit  to  registration  in  the  General 
Councils  persons  who  should  have  given  regular 
attendance  as  matriculated  Students  for  four  com- 
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besE  d^rvaas^  to  sau&cs  m  ^k  Faari^  of  Arts. 
Txie  CanTm^gaanes  vcnc  a  good  dcail  ocxiyied  with 
iiTPesDtraniu:  '^t^  rhrm^  of  apf£caats  far  registiatioii 
unoGT  Qik  riansr  Qm  of  1964  pcraoosniio  applied 
10  be  ma.'te  Mcnilms  of  die  General  Couiicil  of  the 
Uinrgsarr  of  EQiidjui'.gli  Ae  Cuuaiaiwi  Mieis  admitted 
aitopedjer  iSdsL 

Tbe  Gt2ier^  OimtS  laTiiig  been  thus  con- 
sdcmed.  libe  itrst  dsej  paibnned  by  Sir  David 
Brevsccr  afber  bis  aypniprment  as  Piincqial  was  to 
preside  orer  its  nrst  iBoedi^,  vbkb,  since  the  Uni- 
versitT  vi  EAiinbix^  possessed  do  Academical  Hall 
of  AsseinbiiT,  was  oooTcoed  in  a  hired  ooooeit-roomy 
caDed  tbe  '*  Mitsac  HaB.*  on  tbe  bst  Friday  of 
October  1850.^  Here  a  number  of  Gfaduates,  who 
under  tbe  oid  sj^stem  had  by  their  graduation  only 
been  dis£^aac*^Ud  with  tbe  Unirersity,  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  who,  witbout  having  graduated^  carried 
about  the  results  and  tbe  recollections  of  eariy  years 
spent  in  attending  the  Univeisity  classes  (altogether 
1075  persons),  met  to  perform  the  corporate  and 
novel  function  of  dectii^  a  Chancdlor  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  There  must  have  been  in 
that  Assembly  some  sense  that  they  were  living  in 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The  Council  on  that 
occasion    showed    themselves   alive    to   the    great 

'  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Lord  Provost  moved  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  take  steps  lor  providing  the 
University  with  a  HalL  It  was  easy  to  appoint  the  Conunittce,  but  at 
the  present  day,  twenty-four  years  later,  the  University  is  still  solicit- 
ing a  llall. 
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principle  that  in  ail  eJeciioas,  even  tor  Acadenucoi 
offices,  if  a  Wh%  b  proposed  a  Tory  sliodd  be  scat 
up  against  him,  and  rice  Errac  Tlus  pninaple  has 
always  been  subsequently  observed  in  the  ciectioes 
for  Chancellor  or  Rector  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  it  has  by  no  means  been  the  case  that  the 
votes  have  all  been  given  or  the  dectioos  determined 
on  grounds  of  party  pohtics.  In  October  1S59, 
Lord  Brougham  having  been  proposed  for  Chan- 
cellor, His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  put  up 
as  an  opposing  candidate  by  the  Tones.  In  all 
probability  there  was  a  majority  of  Whigs  in  the 
Council ;  but,  independently  of  this.  Brougham's 
reputation  for  a  ^uasi-  omniscience  in  scientific 
matters  gave  him  a  great  claim  to  election  as  the 
head  of  a  University,  and  he  was  elected  accordingly. 
On  the  12th  November  1859  the  second  act  in 
the  new  order  of  things  took  place,  the  Students 
hdng  called  upon  to  elect  a  Rector,  or,  as  he  is  called 
by  courtesy,  a  "  Lord  Rector,"  for  the  University. 
The  polling  was  conducted  in  the  class-rooms,  and 
the  Students,  divided  alphabetically,*  recorded  their 
votes,  which  were  taken  by  the  Professors  in  an 
hour  or  two.  The  candidates  proposed  were  Mr. 
Gladstone  (then  a  Whig)  and  Lord  Neaves,  a  Judge, 
a  wit,  and  a  most  accomplished  man  of  letters  (Tory). 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  distribution  of  political 
votes  on  this  occasion,  there  could  be  no  compari- 

'  When  ihe  Students  of  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh  were  thus  for 
the  first  time  enfranchised,  they  were  not  divided,  according  to  the 
medixval  system  which  still  prevailed  a.t  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  into  "nations." 
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son  between  the  public  eminenoe  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, and  this  profaafaly  dedded  the  election.  The 
number  of  Stndents  was  low  at  the  time ;  only  1 170 
voted,  of  whom  643  were  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
5-7  ^^  Lord  Neaxes.  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  became 
the  nist  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
EdinburHL^ 

The  fc^matJOQ  of  the  University  Court  soon 
followed :  this  bodv  was  to  consist  of  the  Lord 
Rector  and  his  Assessor,  the  ChancellcM'S  Assessor, 
the  Principal,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  the  Town 
Council's  Assessor,  the  University  Council's  Asses- 
SOT,  and  an  Assessor  to  be  dected  by  the  Senatus 
Academicus. 

The  Assessors  nominated  were  as  fc^ows  : — 
By  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  John  Melville.* 
By  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  John  Bro¥m.' 
By  the  Town  Council,  Bailie  Grieve. 
By  the  University  Council,  Mr.  Edward  Mait- 
land/ 

By  the  Senatus  Academicus,  Professor  (after- 
wards Sir  Robert)  Christison. 

These  five  persons,  together  widi  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the  Lord  Provost  (Francis 
Brown  Douglas),  constituted  a  Court  whose  func- 


*  \Vc  have  seen  above  that  previous  to  1858  the  Lord  Provost  was  ex 
officio  Rector  of  the  College  of  James  VI.  (p.  32,  and  VoL  I.  p.  3 11). 

'  Ex- Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  after  whom  the  "Melville  Drive" 
round  the  Meadows  is  named  ;  an  able  man,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Whijj  parly  in  Edinburgh. 

'  I'he  kindly  humourist,  and  by  all  beloved  author  of  Rab  and  his 
Friends. 

*  Solicitor- General,  afterwards  Lord  Darcaple. 
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tkms  were  to  revise,  on  appeal,  the  acts  of  the  Senatus, 
to  sanction  the  expenditure  by  the  Senatus  of  Uni- 
versity funds,  and  generally  to  take  a  supervision  of 
the  Professors.  After  the  Ordinances  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  become  law  this  Court  would 
be  the  sole  body  having  power,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Chancellor  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  change 
those  Ordinances.  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
Commissioners  continued  to  sit,  many  of  the  func- 
tions proper  to  the  University  Court  were  performed 
by  them.  And  as,  by  an  omission,  the  Universities 
Act  had  not  transferred  the  buildings  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  University  to  the  Senatus,  these  con- 
tinued for  two  years  more  to  be  administered  by  the 
Town  Council,  until  at  last  in  1861  another  Act 
effected  the  transference. 

Before  the  end  of  1859  the  University's  new 
constitution  was  completed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Curatorial  Board  for  the  administration  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  University,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town  Council.  It  had  been  arranged  that  this 
Board  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  four  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  and  three  by  the 
University  Court  Accordingly  Bailie  Johnston,  and 
Councillors  Fyfe,  Peat,  and  Mood  were  appointed  to 
be  Curators  by  the  Town  Council,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  E.  Maitland  (afterwards  Lord  Barcaple),  and  Mr. 
David  Mure,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Mure)  by  the  Univer- 
sity Court.  The  first  appointment  made  by  this  body 
was  in  May  i860,  when  they  appointed  Mr.  P. 
Guthrie  Tait  to  be  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
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in   room  of  Professor  Jas.    D.   Forbes,   who  had 
migrated  to  Sl  Andrews. 

The  general  framework  of  the  machine  having 
been  prepared  for  future  working,  the  Commissioners 
had  now  to  l^plslate  upon  the  details  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  more  especially  to  regulate 
studies  and  grraduation,  and  the  distribution  among 
the  Universities  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  They 
b^ran  with  the  subject  of  Medical  graduation,  a  sub- 
ject most  important  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  found  to  be  productive 
of  "burning  questions."  By  the  end  of  July  1859 
the  Commissioners  had  completed  a  draft  of  revised 
Medical  r<^^lations  for  Edinburgh,  which  they  sent 
to  the  Senatus  for  their  consideration.  The  reply 
consisted  in  a  deputation  of  Professors,  who  waited 
on  them  to  represent  "  the  difficult  and  anomalous 
position  in  which  these  altered  statutes  will  place 
the  University."  The  Commissioners,  however, 
could  not  be  {persuaded  diat  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  their  proposed  regulations  for 
degrees  in  Medicine,  which  tliey  embodied  in  an 
Ordinance  (called  Ordinance  No.  5),  and  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette.  **  Ordinance  No.  5  "  was 
in  effect  merely  a  modification  of  the  StattUa  SoUn- 
nia  adopted  by  the  Senatus  in  1833  (see  Vol.  I.  p. 
333)  I  *t  prescribed  a  preliminary  examination  in  sub- 
jects of  general  education,  the  amount  of  attendance 
necessary  on  the  different  departments  of  Medical 
science,  and  the  different  professional  examinations 
to  be  passed.     Its  chief  feature  was  that  it  subdivided 
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the  examinations  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  before 
been  done,  and  made  them  more  practical.  The 
examinations  in  Scientific  subjects  were  to  be  "as  far 
as  possible  by  demonstrations  of  objects  placed  before 
the  candidates  ;  and  those  on  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  part  by  Chnical  demonstrations  in  the  hospital." 
A  Thesis  was  still  to  be  required  from  each  candi- 
date. On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the 
Senatus  found  objectionable  in  this  Ordinance.  It 
did  not,  however,  become  law  immediately  ;  time 
was  left  for  the  hearing  of  all  that  could  be  said 
against  it,  and  the  result  of  much  discussion  was 
that  the  Commissioners  themselves  changed  their 
mind  on  the  subject,  not  at  all  in  the  direction  of 
making  concessions  to  the  views  of  the  deputation, 
but  as  adopting  an  improvement  upon  their  original 
f^an.  In  March  i860  they  produced  "Ordinance 
Na  8  for  Degrees  in  Medicine,  supplementary  to 
Ordinance  No.  5."  Hitherto  they  had  spoken  of 
"  a  degree  in  Medicine,"  as  if  the  old  custom  were 
to  be  followed,  according  to  which  the  University  of 
Edinbui^h  gave  only  one  degree,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  They  now  divided  Medical  degrees  into 
three  classes :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Master 
in  Surgery  (CM.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.). 
All  the  examinations  prescribed  in  Ordinance  5  were 
now  said  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  two  lower 
degrees,  whereas  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  to  be 
obtainable  without  further  Medical  examination  by 
a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  two  years'  standing, 
not  less  than   twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  who 
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had  shown  himsrif  to  know  Gre^  and  either 
Logic  or  Moral  Philo60|rfiy,  and  iHio  had  passed 
io  at  least  one  of  the  f<A>wing  subjects^  viz. : — 
French,  German,  H^iier  Mathematics,  or  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  Commissioners'  idea,  then,  of  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  that  he  should  be  a  qualified 
Medical  practitioner  of  some  Uttle  standing,  and  with 
more  general  cultivation  than  the  majority  of  his  dass. 

This  new  arrangement  evoked  opposition  from 
the  Medical  Corporations  of  Great  Britain  (among 
which  were  the  Coll^^  of  Physunans  and  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh)  who  wished  to  prevent  degrees  in 
Surgery  being  g^ranted  by  the  Universities.  Their 
opposition  was  really  of  a  very  selfish  character ;  it 
was  an  attempt  to  stamp  University  d^^ees  as  an 
insufficient  qualification  for  general  Medical  practice, 
which  they  would  have  been  under  the  terms  of  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858,  if  the  Universities,  though 
examining  their  Students  in  Surgery  as  well  as 
Medicine,  gave  them  nominally  only  a  degree  in 
Medicine.  The  Corporations  were  heard  on  the 
subject  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  their  repre- 
sentations were  set  aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  clause  in  Ordinance 
8  produced  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus 
of  their  jealousy  of  the  extra-mural  teachers.  To  the 
extent  of  one  year's  attendance,  or  of  four  of  the 
departments  of  Medical  study,  "  the  lectures  of  such 
Teachers  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere," 
as  should  be  ''recognised  by  the  University  Court," 
were  to  reckon  as  part  of  a  Student's  regular  course. 
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This  was  the  old  point  on  which  the  Senatus  had 
fought  the  Town  Council  through  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  April  i860 
they  adopted  a  "  protest "  against  the  regulation. 
The  same  thing  had  indeed  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Town  Council,  and  they  had  lived  under  the 
system  for  five  years.  But  from  other  causes  this 
had  been  a  time  of  depression  in  the  University 
Medical  School,  so  they  attributed  bad  effects  to  a 
rule  which  in  ali  probability  had  been  rather  bene- 
ficial to  them  than  otherwise.  Professor  Syme 
dissented  on  this  occasion  from  their  protest  as 
"opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  and  because 
"efficient  Professors  need  not  fear  the  recognition 
of  four  extra-mural  classes."  The  protest  had  no 
effect.  Ordinances  5  and  8  being  confirmed  by  Her 
Majesty  in  February  1861.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  ,that  in  1866,  after  the  Commission  had  ex- 
pired, an  improvement  was  made  in  these  Ordi- 
nances by  the  University  Court,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  laid  down  that  Theses  should  no 
longer  be  demanded  from  candidates  for  the  lower 
degrees  of  M.B.  and  CM.,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  not  to  be  conferred  on 
persons  not  showing  any  evidence  of  Medical  study 
after  leaving  the  University,  but  that  every  candi- 
date for  the  M.D.  degree  must  submit  a  Thesis  on 
"  some  branch  of  medical  knowledge,  which  he  may 
have  made  a  subject  of  study"  since  graduating  as 
M.B.     With  tills  and  otlier  slight  modifications  the 
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Ordinances  have  continued  in  force,  and  under  them 
the  number  of  the  Medical  Students  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  from  about  500  as  in  those 
days,  to  over  1700,  and  the  number  of  Medical 
Graduates  from  62  in  1859  to  an  average  of  at  least 
150  per  annum  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  legislate 
for  graduation  in  Arts,  and  in  doing  so  they  pro- 
ceeded cautiously.  They  adopted  scarcely  any  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
(1826-30),  and  indeed  they  exhibited  a  contrast  to 
that  Commission  such  as  will  naturally  emei^e  be- 
tween a  body  of  men  whose  function  is  to  give 
opinions,  and  another  body  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  action.  The  Commissioners  of 
1858  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  Entrance  Ex- 
amination, for  all  "public  students,"  in  Greek 
and  Elementary  Mathematics  ;  they  contented 
themselves  with  instituting  a  Voluntary  Examina- 
tion in  Classics  and  Mathematics  which  Students 
might  pass  at  entrance,  and  so  shorten  their 
curriculum  to  three  years  by  escaping  attendance 
on  the  junior  classes,  while  all  other  candidates 
for  an  Arts  degree  would  have  a  four  years*  course. 
The  Commissioners  supplemented  this  provision  by 
another  very  judicious  one,  namely,  that "  no  Student 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  junior  to  a 
higher  class  in  any  department  unless  die  Professor 
should  be  satisfied  of  his  fitness  to  enter  the  higher 
class.*'     This  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
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expressed  on  a  former  occasion  by  some  of  the  most 
able  of  the  Professors  (see  above,  p.  80),  that  a  strict 
examination  for  passing  from  the  junior  to  the  senior 
classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  would  be 
more  useful  to  tlie  University  than  an  examination 
for  entrance  into  the  junior  classes.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  better  had  the  Commissioners 
ordained  that  a  regular  examination  should  be  held 
for  promotion  into  the  upper  classes,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  each  Professor  to  pronounce  that  he 
was  not  "satisfied  of  the  fitness"  of  such  and  such 
Students  to  go  on  to  his  senior  class.  This  would 
be  an  invidious  thing  to  do,  and  Professors  might 
apprehend  that  Students  thus  pronounced  to  be  in- 
competent would  resent  the  stigma  and  leave  the 
University  ;  whereas  if  an  annual  examination  for 
promotion  had  been  ordained  for  all  the  Scotch 
Universities,  there  would  have  been  no  feeling 
of  individual  hardship.  As  it  is,  the  provision 
has  really  been  a  dead  letter,  and  every  year 
Students  find  their  way  into  the  senior  classes  who 
ought  still  to  be  among  the  juniors,  or  perhaps  even 
at  school. 

We  Iiave  seen  (p.  45)  ihat  the  Commission  of 
1826  proposed  that  there  should  be  two  degrees  in 
Arts  :  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  attainable  after  a  full 
curriculum,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  attainable  a 
year  later,  after  studies  in  Science  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  high  special  attainments  in  Literature.  The 
Senatus  Academicus,  as  a  quite  late  innovation,  did 
introduce  of  their  own  authority,  in  1842,  a  B.A. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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degree,  but  it  was  very  different  from  what  the 
Royal  Commission  had  intended.  Instead  of  being 
a  degree  after  a  full  curriculum,  and  in  fact  the  old 
M.A.  degree  under  a  different  name,  the  degree 
instituted  by  the  Senatus  was  the  old  M.A.  minus 
some  of  its  subjects  ;  it  was  thus  a  mutilated  M.A. 
degree,  and  a  concession  to  the  want  of  zeal  in  the 
Students  of  those  days.  From  1843  ^^  1858  from 
half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  B.A.  degrees  were  conferred 
each  year  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
of  the  recipients  went  on  to  graduate  afterwards  as 
M.A.,  but  the  majority  did  not  do  so. 

The  Commissioners  of  1858  proceeded  to  knock 
on  the  head  both  the  ambitious  proposals  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  the  inferior  form  of  degree 
introduced  by  the  Senatus.  They  ordained  that 
there  should  be  one  degree  only,  namely,  the  old 
M.A.  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  They  at  the 
same  time  very  properly  forbade  the  conferring  of 
honorary  M.A.  degrees,  which  had  been  frequently 
practised  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  above,  Vol.  I. 
p.  265).  It  was  a  bold  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  to  cut  off  the  existing  B.A. 
degree,  but  it  had  not  been  a  great  success,  and  the 
Commissioners  probably  considered  that  no  degree 
ought  to  be  conferred  by  a  University  except  for  a 
complete  course  of  study. 

The  question  now  was,  What  was  to  be  considered 
a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  M.A.  degree  in 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  ?     The  Commissioners 
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were  very  conservative  on  this  point ;  they  could 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  dispense  with  any  of 
die  seven  subjects  of  the  time-honoured  Arts  curri- 
culum— Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  ; 
so  much  might  be  said  for  each  of  them.  Nor  could 
they  see  their  way  to  adding  much  to  this  list,  as 
the  burden  would  then  have  been  too  great.  They 
contented  themselves  with  adding  on  English 
Literature  to  the  seventh  compulsory  subject;  and 
ihey  made  it  permissive  to  the  University  Courts 
to  require  Natural  History  or  Botany  also  from  the 
candidates  for  an  Arts  degree.  But  this  in  the 
case  of  Edinburgli  was  never  done.  The  Com- 
missioners divided  the  Arts  course  into  three 
departments — (i)  Classics;  (2)  Mathematics,  in- 
cluding Natural  Philosophy  ;  (3)  Mental  Science 
and  English  Literature.  In  each  department  they 
ordained  that  there  should  be  an  additional  examiner 
besides  the  Professors  of  the  different  subjects,  so 
that  the  candidates  would  not  be  entirely  examined 
by  their  own  teachers. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  that,  instead  of 
one  examination  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  a 
Student's  course,  examinations  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments might  be  passed  separately.  Thus  a  Student 
who  had  qualified  himself  for  a  tliree  years'  course 
might  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  pass  his  examina- 
tion in  Classics  and  be  done  with  them  ;  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  pass  in  Mathematics  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year  have  only  Logic,  Moral  Philo- 
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sophy,  and  English  Literature  to  get  through.  The 
reason  which  the  Commissioners  gave  for  this 
arrangement  was  perhaps  not  very  happy ;  they 
said  that  they  thought  that  "the  best  security 
for  a  lasting  acquaintance  with  each  subject  is  the 
thorough  and  accurate  study  which  the  division  of 
examinations  prescribed  in  the  Ordinance  is  cal- 
culated to  insure."  Really  to  study  a  subject  for 
one  year,  for  the  purposes  of  an  examination,  and 
then  to  dismiss  it  from  the  mind  and  take  up  another 
subject  in  the  same  way,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
**  cram,"  and  is  a  system  far  from  likely  to  secure 
permanent  acquaintance  with  or  fondness  for  any 
one  subject.  The  object  of  University  teaching  is 
that  the  mind  should  be  thoroughly  imbued,  moulded, 
and  changed  by  familiarity  with  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  of  the  higher  learning.  And  anything  like 
temporary  acquirement  of  a  subject  for  the  purposes 
of  examination  should  as  far  as  possible,  though  this 
is  very  difficult,  be  eschewed. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  peculiar  materials  to  deal  with,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  character  of  the  Schools  from  which 
the  majority  of  Students  would  come  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  In  England  a  large  number 
of  young  men  annually  joined  the  Universities  who 
were  already  fair  classical  scholars,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  deal  of  general  culture — the  result 
of  desultory  reading,  mixing  in  society,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  travel,  at  home  if  not  abroad.  Therefore 
it  was  natural  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  begin 
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froni  this  starling -point,  and  to  provide  specialised 
courses — schools  and  triposes  in  Modem  Histoc^-, 
Natural  Science,  and  other  branches,  in  addition  to 
a  complete  bifurcation  of  Clashes  from  Mathematics. 
But  in  Scotland  of  yore  the  Student  frequently 
brought  to  the  University  no  such  previous  general 
education  ;  with  "  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,"  and 
only  the  experiences  of  his  native  parish,  he  had 
everything  to  learn.  Therefore  the  Commissioners 
were  perhaps  right  in  those  days  in  providing,  under 
the  guise  of  a  degree- system,  a  general  culture  for 
I  Arts  Students.  This  is,  at  all  events,  what  they 
I  did ;  they  secured  that  each  M.A.  should  liave 
been  initiated  and  made  some  progress  in  each 
of  the  seven  subjects  prescribed.  Had  they  or- 
dained the  final  degree  examination  to  include 
all  these  subjects,  probably  Students  would  have 
found  tlie  burden  too  great, — they  could  not  have 
brought  all  the  subjects  up.  Hence  the  device 
resorted  to,  which,  while  beneficial  in  one  way, 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  prevent  the 
development  of  high  special  attainments,  either 
Classical  or  Matlicmatical.  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  tiie  Commissioners  had  another  object  in 
view,  namely,  to  revive  the  custom  of  graduating  in 
Arts,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  change  began  to 
take  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  desire  for   the    M.A.  degree  began  to  manifest 
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itself,  as  we  see  from  the  increased  numbers  < 
Graduates  annually  recorded  in  the  lists.  But  th 
degree  had  now  come  to  be  conferred  withoi 
examination  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Facull 
of  Arts.  The  discussion  of  University  matters,  1 
which  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  parti 
gave  rise,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commissic 
of  1826,  doubdess  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  Ar 
degree,  and  in  the  year  1828  we  find  the  compar 
tively  large  number  of  twenty -two  graduations  i 
Arts  recorded ;  but  we  have  already  seen  (above,  ] 
39)  that  three  of  these  degrees  were  awarded  t 
Students  without  examination,  as  a  prize  to  them  f< 
having  each  composed  a  good  EngHsh  Essay,  an 
probably  the  rest  of  the  degrees  were  more  or  le: 
loosely  conferred.  In  1835,  however,  the  Faculty  < 
Arts,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Professor  J.  D.  Forbe 
seem  to  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hand 
and  to  have  laid  down  pretty  strict  rules,  on  whic 
they  acted  hencefordi,  diat  degrees  were  not  to  I 
conferred  without  an  examination  in  each  of  the  sevc 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  result  of  the  strict< 
system  adopted  by  them,  which  restrained,  as  m 
may  suppose,  to  some  extent  the  then  nascent  desii 
for  the  M.A.  degree,  was  that  in  die  twenty  yea 
ending  with  1863  (after  which  the  Ordinances  of  tl 
Commissioners  were  in  force)  250  such  degrees  wei 
conferred,  or,  on  an  average,  rather  more  than  i 
per  annum. 

The  Act  of  1858  held  out  a  substantial  induce 
mcnt  to  graduate.     The  Master  of  Arts  would  I 
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entitled  not  only  to  affix  certain  letters  to  his  name, 
but  also  to  become  a  Member  of  the  General  Uni- 
?ersity  Council,  to  take  part  in  its  debates,  and  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  Chancellor,  of  an  Assessor 
Id  sit  in  the  University  Court,  and  ultimately  of  a 
Parliamentary  Representative  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  The  Commissioners 
fcad  not  put  any  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
gbtaining  tliese  privileges.  Any  Student  of  intelll- 
nence.  though  beginning  at  zero,  might,  by  reason- 
diligence  during  a  four  years'  course,  arrive  at 
llie  degree.  Still,  reasonable  diligence,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  regular  drill  under  the  Professors  and 
tlieir  Assistants,  would  certainly  be  necessary.  And 
it  has  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  first  results  of 
Ordinance  No.  14  was  to  diminish  the  proportion 
of  idlers  in  the  Arts  classes.  For  instance,  it  is 
stated  by  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
that,  whereas  formerly  only  about  one  half  of  his 
class  took  part  in  the  examinations  and  other  class- 
work,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  do  so  now.  Of 
course  example  is  contagious,  and  a  spirit  of  work 
dilTuses  itself  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  idleness.  And 
the  result  of  tlie  new  spirit  of  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity, under  the  inducements  offered,  has  been 
Uiat,  in  the  twenty  years  beginning  with  1863, 
1400  M.A.  degrees  have  been  conferred,  as  against 
250  in  the  twenty  years  preceding ;  thus  the 
average  number  of  Arts  degrees  has  risen  from  1 2^ 
to  70  per  annum. 

The  number  of  Students  has  indeed  been  steadily 
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gjoinz   in    -vxi  dbt  -Jirzi^E  of  prosperity  ndiich  the   i 
C^:iTr.TnisHJnL   nf  i  ^-5^  ad  is  moliaii,  but  ooc  sufli-  1 
ot^ii}}-  >:  1-  arirmiii:  inr  i3ie  incraoe  of  degrees.    In  ■ 
vott  rw-jz-TT  TtujT  bt3nre  3  ^63  there  were  altogedier  c 
i3,^;*3    rr.i.ricJs::5n25    id    lie   Arts    Faculty,  and  '" 
6ti:rt?es  vtTt  rr  zzs^xkralaikiDs  25  about  ooc  to  forty-  b 
scrren  :    ir  ibe  tveair  ibJlasizig^  yeaxs  tbere  have  i- 
been    i^.>^2    ^rrrTisrr  isalriciiiatioQs,  to   which  the  s 
degre^ts  h:Lve  been  as  about  ooe  to  deven.      Ma-  - 
triculaiioc.?-   i>QweTtT,    are    not    synooymous  with 
**  persons  matrxrulaiing,"  as  the  same  person  may 
matneulaie  two.  three;  foor.  or  five  years  ccHisecu- 
tively.       Perhaps    out    of   the    whole    number   of 
Students   joining    the    Arts    Faculty    the    average 
length  of  attendance  of  each  Student  at  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  exceed  two  years.     Thus  the  pro- 
portion of  Arts  Students  graduating  would  be,  up  to 
the  present  day,  about  one  to  five  or  six.     This 
proportion  may  seem  inadequate,  but  several  peculiar 
circumstances  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.    According 
to  the  tnidition  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Students  matriculate  in  the  Arts 
Faculty    who    are,   so    to    speak,    not   Academical 
Students  at  all ;  they  do  not  come  with  a  view  to 
graduation ;  they  perhaps  cannot  afford  the  time,  or 
the  money,  for  a  four  or  even  a  three  years'  course ; 
it  suits  them  to  attend  a  few  classes,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  them  on  leaving  School  to  be  under 
Prcjfessorial  teaching  for  a  year  or  it  may  be  two ; 
perhaps  they  take  only  English  Literature  and  the 
classes  in  Philosophy  ;  perhaps  they  take  Chemistry 
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io  conjunction  wllli  Mathematics,  or  sonic  other  com- 
,tion  outside  the  Arts  curriculum.  Such  Students 
are  not  University  failures,  nor  do  they  prove  any 
failure  in  the  degree-system  ;  they  take  wh;it  they  or 
their  friends  think  most  useful  for  them  in  reference 
to  professional  objects.  This  "non-Academical" 
rUss  of  Students  has  always  been  relatively  smallest 
in  Aberdeen,  and  largest  in  Glasgow  ;  in  Edinburgh 
it  would  be  seen  to  be  decreasing  were  it  not  that 
its  number  is  swelled  by  those  who,  while  only 
attending  the  class,  say  of  Agriculture,  or  one  of  the 
recently-establisiied  classes  of  Geology,  Engineer- 
ing, Political  Economy,  Fine  Art,  Sanskrit,  or  the 
Theory  of  Education,  are  all  enrolled  as  Students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Probably  a  degree-system 
offering  some  option  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
bringing  some  of  the  Chairs  just  mentioned  within 
the  Arts  curriculum,  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  non  •  graduating 
Students. 

The  Commissioners  not  only  provided  for  a  pass 
degree  in  Arts,  but  also  for  a  degree  with  honours  ; 
a  candidate  for  the  M  .A.  degree  was  allowed  to  offer 
himself  to  be  specially  examined  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  three  departments — Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Philosophy — or  in  Natural  Science,  which  for 
tlie  purpose  of  honours  alone  was  added  on  to  the 
curriculum.  The  result  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
Commissioners'  scheme  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
quite  so  successful  as  the  former  one.  Out  of  the 
1400  who   have  graduated   under  tlie   Ordinance 
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Ordinances  have  continued  in  force,  and  under  them 
the  number  of  the  Medical  Students  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  from  about  500  as  in  tliose 
days,  to  over  1700,  and  the  number  of  Medical 
Graduates  from  62  in  1859  to  an  average  of  at  least 
150  per  annum  at  the  present  time. 

The  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  legislate 
for  graduation  in  Arts,  and  in  doing  so  they  pro- 
ceeded cautiously.  They  adopted  scarcely  any  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
(1826-30),  and  indeed  they  exhibited  a  contrast  to 
that  Commission  such  as  will  naturally  emei^e  be- 
tween a  body  of  men  whose  function  is  to  give 
opinions,  and  another  body  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  action.  The  Commissioners  of 
1858  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  Entrance  Ex- 
amination, for  all  "public  students,"  in  Greek 
and  Elementary  Mathematics  ;  they  contented 
themselves  with  instituting  a  Voluntary  Examina- 
tion in  Classics  and  Mathematics  which  Students 
might  pass  at  entrance,  and  so  shorten  their 
curriculum  to  three  years  by  escaping  attendance 
on  the  junior  classes,  while  all  other  candidates 
for  an  Arts  degree  would  have  a  four  years'  course. 
The  Commissioners  supplemented  this  provision  by 
another  very  judicious  one,  namely,  that "  no  Student 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  junior  to  a 
higher  class  in  any  department  unless  the  Professor 
should  be  satisfied  of  his  fitness  to  enter  the  higher 
class."     This  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
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expressed  on  a  former  occasion  by  some  of  the  most 
able  of  the  Professors  (see  above,  p.  80),  that  a  strict 
examination  for  passing  from  the  junior  to  the  senior 
classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  would  be 
more  useful  to  the  University  than  an  examination 
for  entrance  into  the  junior  classes.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  better  had  the  Commissioners 
ordained  that  a  regular  examination  should  be  held 
for  promotion  into  the  upper  classes,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  each  Professor  to  pronounce  that  he 
was  not  ''satisfied  of  the  fitness"  of  such  and  such 
Students  to  go  on  to  his  senior  class.  This  would 
be  an  invidious  thing  to  do,  and  Professors  might 
apprehend  that  Students  thus  pronounced  to  be  in- 
competent would  resent  the  stigma  and  leave  the 
University ;  whereas  if  an  annual  examination  for 
promotion  had  been  ordained  for  all  the  Scotch 
Universities,  there  would  have  been  no  feeling 
of  individual  hardship.  As  it  is,  the  provision 
has  really  been  a  dead  letter,  and  every  year 
Students  find  their  way  into  the  senior  classes  who 
ought  still  to  be  among  the  juniors,  or  perhaps  even 
at  school. 

We  have  seen  (p.  45)  that  the  Commission  of 
1826  proposed  that  there  should  be  two  degrees  in 
Arts  :  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  attainable  after  a  full 
curriculum,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  attainable  a 
year  later,  after  studies  in  Science  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  high  special  attainments  in  Literature.  The 
Senatus  Acadcmicus,  as  a  quite  late  innovation,  did 
introduce  of  their  own  authority,  in  1842,  a  B.A. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Scholarships  competed  for  in  the  period  1875-81 
Aberdeen  took  nineteen  per  cent  and  Edinburgh 
fifty-seven  per  cent."  During  the  first  three  years 
of  the  competition  Edinburgh  did  not  gain  a  single 
Scholarship  ;  at  the  end  of  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-one  years  the  reckoning  stands  as  follows : — 


Scholarships  in  Menial 
rhilosophy. 

In  Mathematics. 

In  Classics. 

Total. 

Edinburgh    ...     9 
Aberdeen      ...     4 
Glasgow  ....     4 
St.  Andrews       .     .      i 

6 
10 

3 
0 

7 
4 
3 
4 

22 
18 

fO 

5 

During  two  of  the  competitions  (1866  and  1876) 
Edinburgh  carried  off  all  the  three  Scholarships, 
which  none  of  the  other  Universities  has  ever  done. 
The  remarkable  change  of  position  between  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh  in  this  great  inter-University 
race  is  said  by  the  Trustees  to  be  attributable  "  to 
various  causes,  such  as  improvement  in  secondary 
education  in  the  South,  or  improvement  in  the 
Southern  University  in  respect  to  teaching  and  ex- 
amining." No  doubt  both  these  causes  were  at 
work :  we  have  already  adverted  to  the  improved 
spirit  of  work  in  Edinburgh  under  the  Ordinances  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  Professoriate  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  in  Edinburgh  has  been  stronger  since  1863 
than  it  ever  was  before.  We  shall  show  reason  to 
believe'  that  the  Schools,  too,  have  been  sending 
better-prepared  Students  to  this  University  than  they 
used  to  do.      But,  besides  all  this,  the  Ferguson 
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Scholarship  lists  show  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  of  late  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  several  Students  of  exceptional  ability. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  this  sort  of  thing,  for 
everydiing  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Student — it  is 
he  and  not  the  Professor  who  has  got  to  win  the  race. 
And  it  would  seem  a  lottery  as  to  which  University 
the  clever  Student  might  go.  But  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  in  vogue  of  late,  and  the  large 
preponderance  of  its  Arts  Students,  in  point  of 
number,  over  those  of  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrews, 
gave  it  a  better  chance  than  they  had  of  securing 
ability,  just  as  he  who  has  most  tickets  is  likeliest 
to  win  the  raffle.  Glasgow  has  had  more  Arts 
Students  than  Edinburgh,  but  also  far  more  of  the 
"non-Academical"  kind  who  could  never  think  of 
competing  for  "  the  Ferguson."  On  the  whole,  in 
tliis  matter  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  shown 
increased  efficiency,  accompanied  also  by  good 
fortune. 

The  state  of  the  Schools  from  which  Students 
come  to  the  University  is  important  for  the  success 
of  the  Arts  Faculty,  but  not  perhaps  as  much  affecting 
[he  chances  of  the  Ferguson  Scholarsliip,  for  a  very 
able  youth  might  come  very  unprepared,  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  four  years  might  distance  all  his  com- 
petitors in  some  one  department  of  the  Arts  curri- 
cidutn  (see  above,  p.  50).  But  while  unprepared 
genius  may  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  University, 
unprepared  mediocrity,  especially  in  large  numbers, 
is  fatal  to  the  Professorial  system,  for  it  turns  the 
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Professor  into  a  schoolmaster,  and  sets  the  race- 
horse to  draw  a  cart. 

The  device  of  the  Commissioners  to  stimulate  the 
Schools  to  prepare  Students  for  the  University  was 
to  allow  those  entrants  who  should  pass  a  moderate 
standard  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  graduate  within 
three  years,  and  those  who  should  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  Elementary  Mathematics  to  dispense  with 
attendance  on  the  junior  Mathematical  class.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  shows  that  the  number  of 
those  entering  with  some  modest  preparation  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  In  the  first  ten  years  after 
this  provision  had  been  made  only  1 70  passed  the 
Classical  examination  for  a  three  years'  curriculum, 
and  about  140  the  Mathematical  examination.  In 
the  subsequent  ten  years  nearly  500  have  passed  the 
Classical,  and  about  the  same  number  the  Mathemati- 
cal examination.  The  examiners  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  lenient  to  the  candidates,  since  it 
appears  that  about  twice  as  many  were  rejected  as 
passed.  This  progressive  improvement  in  the  pre- 
paration of  entrants  to  the  University  is  quite  solid, 
and  is  due  to  the  excellent  administration  of  the 
Merchant  Company's  Schools,  to  Fettes  College,  the 
High  School,  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  the  Ayr 
Academy,  and  a  few  other  Schools.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Endowments  Commission,  at 
present  sitting,  may  not  succeed  in  enabling  every 
district  in  Scotland  to  send  up  Students  at  least 
moderately  prepared  to  the  Universities. 

In  arranging  for  degrees  in   Law  the  Commis- 
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sioners  must  have  gone  to  work  con  aniore.  At  all 
llieir  meetings  the  legal  element  predominated,  as 
fully  half  their  number  consisted  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Justice  (the  Lord  Justice 
General,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  another  Judge,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  another  Advocate  of  eminence), 
while  their  Secretary  was  also  an  Advocate,  No 
degrees  in  Law,  except  honorary  ones,  had  probably 
been  given  by  any  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
since  the  Reformation,  and  certainly  none  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  while  in  Edinburgh  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  was  almost  complete 
in  its  teaching  apparatus,  and  was  attended,  at  that 
time,  by  about  260  Students,  So  the  Commissioners 
had  a  fair  field  for  Introducing  graduation  in  Law, 
and  they  were  determined  to  make  a  good  thing  of 
it.  They  took  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates and  other  legal  bodies  in  Scotland,  and  most 
carefully  considered  the  various  questions  that  arose. 
On  the  I2th  July  1862  they  produced  Ordinance 
No.  75,  in  which  were  contained  regulations  based 
on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  only  one 
degree  in  Law  attainable  by  examination,  and  that 
this  degree  was  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of 
academical,  and  not  professional  distinction,  and 
therefore  was  to  include  a  wider  range  of  legal 
study,  and  imply  higher  attainments,  than  would  be 
ordinarily  required  for  professional  purposes.  The 
title  of  the  degree  was  to  be  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.IJ.),  and  it  was  to  be  open  only  to  those  who 
had  previously  graduated  as  M.A. 
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The  Faculty  of  Advocates  had  advised  that 
courses  of  International  Law  and  of  Constitutional 
Law  should  be  made  part  of  the  necessary  curri- 
culum. And  the  Commissioners,  acting  upon  this 
suggestion,  revived  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  and  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  1832,  and  they  changed  the  title  and 
character  of  the  Chair  of  "  Universal  Civil  History 
and  Antiquities"  (see  Vol.  L  p.  237) ;  they  ordained 
this  Chair,  under  the  title  of  the  Professorship  of 
"  History,"  to  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Laws  as  well 
as  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  they  directed  that  the 
Professor  should  in  each  winter  session  deliver  a 
course  of  forty  lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  and 
Constitutional  History.*  They  also  formally  at- 
tached the  Professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
to  the  Faculty  of  Laws  as  well  as  to  that  of  Medicine. 
They  then  prescribed  a  curriculum  of  three  years 
for  the  LL.B.  degree  in  the  following  subjects  : — (i) 
Civil  Law ;  (2)  Law  of  Scotland  ;  (3)  Conveyancing; 
(4)  Public  Law;  (5)  Constitutional  Law  and  His- 
tory ;  (6)  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  examiners 
were  to  be  the  Professors  of  these  six  subjects, 
except  in  those  Universities  where  the  full  comple- 
ment of  Chairs  did  not  exist,  and  then  a  Professor 

*  The  Commissioners  by  this  procedure  weakened  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  while  ihcy  strengthened  that  of  Laws.  For  they  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Professor  from  Civil  History,  which  is  an  Arts  sub- 
ject, to  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History,  However, 
unless  Civil  History  could  be  m*ide  one  of  the  qualifications  for  a 
degree  in  Arts,  which  the  Commissioners  did  not  see  their  way  to,  a 
Professorship  of  the  subject  would  be  sure  to  remain  nearly  useless. 
By  their  scheme  tiie  Commissioners  turned  the  Chair  to  some  account 
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from  some  other  University,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
Was  to  be  appointed  examiner.  In  fact  no  Uni- 
versity in  Scotland,  except  that  of  Edinbur^'h, 
possessed  all  the  requisite  Chairs,  so  that  every 
candidate  for  the  LL.I3.  degree  would  have  to  come 
to  Edinburgh  for  part  of  his  course.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  left,  as  heretofore,  a  purely 
honorary  degree. 

The  degree  of  LL.Ii.,  seemingly  so  well  devised, 
did  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  Law  Students, 
and  was  very  sparingly  sought  by  them  ;  during  the 
nine  years  after  its  establishment  (1864-1872)  only 
twenty-four  persons,  or  less  than  three  per  annum, 
took  the  degree,  and  in  1873  no  one  at  all.  The 
reason  of  this  was  obvious ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
Students  attending  the  Law  classes  were  persons 
with  strictly  professional  objects  in  view  who  had 
not  previously  graduated  in  Arts,  and  as  the  M.A. 
degree  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  degree  in 
Law,  as  ordained  by  the  Commissioners,  almost  all 
the  Law  Students  were  disqualified  from  taking  it. 
And  indeed  there  was  no  professional  advantage 
ofTered  by  any  department  of  the  College  of  Justice 
to  Bachelors  of  Laws  which  might  induce  Students 
to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  degree.  All  this 
was  taken  into  consideration  in  1874  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  and  it  was  determined  to  institute 
a  lower  and  more  easily  obtainable  degree  in  Law. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  University  Court, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Justice 
General  IngHs)  and  of  the  Queen  in  Council.     The 

VOL.  II.  K 
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new  degree  was  to  be  styled  "  Bachelor  of  Law " 
(B.L.),  in  distinction  from  the  Legum  Baccalauretis 
(LL.B.)  The  candidate  for  it  was  to  be  exempted 
from  the  requirement  of  graduating  in  Arts,  pro- 
vided that  he  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  passed  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  (i)  Latin;  (2)  either  Greek,  or  French,  or 
German  ;  and  (3)  any  two  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics. 
The  candidate  was  to  attend  lectures  and  pass  an 
examination  in  Civil  Law,  Scots  Law,  and  Convey- 
ancing, and,  at  his  own  option,  either  Public  Law, 
Constitutional  History,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Thus  the  B.L.  degree — which  under  the  Scottish 
Reform  Act  of  1868  would  give  a  seat  in  the  General 
Council  and  the  University  franchise — was  offered 
after  a  two  years'  attendance  at  the  University,  in- 
stead of  the  six  or  seven  years'  attendance  required 
for  LL.B.,  and  after  an  examination  in  four  instead 
of  six  Law  subjects.  But  even  these  concessions 
have  proved  insufficient.  The  number  of  Students 
attending  the  Law  classes  has  gone  on  increasing 
since  the  days  of  the  Commission,  and  in  the  session 
1 882- 1 883  there  have  been  489  Law  Students  en- 
rolled, so  that  persons  intended  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  legal  profession  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  seek  teaching  in  Law  from  the  University, 
but  they  do  not  consider  it  profitable  to  graduate 
in  Law.  The  minor  degree  of  B.L.  has  only  been 
taken  during  eight  years  by  twenty-two  persons,  or 
less  than  three  per  annum.     And  the  higher  degree 
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of  LL.U.  reinuins  at  about  the  same  average.  The 
higher  ciogree  may  indeed  be  stimulated  in  the 
future  by  a  change  in  the  rules  of  Arts  graduation, 
making  the  Arts  degree  more  accessible  and  attrac- 
tive. The  lower  degree  in  Law  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated by  |»rofessionaI  inducements.  Something  iii  this 
direction  was  very  nearly  effected  by  the  Law  Agents' 
Act  {1873).  which  reduced  the  years  of  appren- 
ticeship for  Writers  in  the  case  of  any  person  who 
should  have  taken  the  B.L.  degree;  but  unfortu- 
nately this  inducement  was  neutralised  by  the  offer 
of  an  alternative,  giving  the  same  privilege  to  any 
person  who  should  have  attended  (without  passing 
any  examination)  three  classes  in  the  Arts  Faculty. 
And  of  course  the  latter,  and  far  easier  alternative 
is  preferred. 

Having  now  made  regulations  for  degrees  in 
Medicine,  Arts,  and  Law,  the  Commissioners  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  graduation  in  Divinity. 
Curiously  enough  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
deal  with  it.  Thirty  years  earlier  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  about  the  matter,  but  the  Disrup- 
tion had  intervened,  and  everything  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  a  sore  subject  in  Scotland. 
Proposals  had  been  made  as  early  as  1S55  for  the 
introduction  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
into  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  from  that 
time  till  1S62  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject had  taken  place.  The  Test  Act  of  1853  had 
left  the  Divinity  Faculties  in  all  the  Universities 
strictly  denominational.      Each   Professor  in  those 
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Faculties  must  be  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  then  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  Free  Churchmen  or  members  of 
other  Nonconformist  Churches  would  accept  die 
teaching  of  these  Professors  belonging  to  the 
Establishment.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  difference 
of  doctrine  between  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
but  there  was  a  diff*erence  of  ecclesiastical  feeling 
which  could  not  be  got  over.  The  Free  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  had  already  set  up 
their  own  Divinity  Halls,  and  the  question  now  was 
whether  the  Universities  should  examine  and  confer 
degrees  upon  the  Students  of  those  Halls,  or  whether 
they  should  require  candidates  for  degrees  to  accept 
the  teaching  which  they  (the  Universities)  offered. 
On  this  point  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Universities  themselves;  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  took  the  more  liberal  view,  while  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh  held  to  the  view  that  every 
candidate  for  a  B.D.  degree  must  have  studied 
Theology  for  one  year  in  die  University  in  wliicli 
he  wished  to  graduate.  There  was  doubdess  also  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Commissioners ; 
they,  like  other  bodies,  found  themselves  divided 
into  two  sections  on  Church  matters  as  a  result  of 
the  Disruption.  They  concluded,  dierefore,  that,  "in 
a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty  and  delicacy,"  it 
would  be  better  for  them  "  to  abstain  from  issuing 
an  Ordinance  which  would  interfere  with  the  free 
action  of  the   Universities  themselves."      In  short, 
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lliey  left  the  Universities  to  fight  out  the  question 
as  best  they  could. 

The  remaining  arrangements  which  the  Com- 
missioners had  to  make  for  the  University  of 
Etiiiiburgh  were  easily  disposed  of  by  them.  Of 
the  j^io.ooo  a  year  to  be  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  improvement  of  the  four  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, they  allotted  ;^3345  to  Edinburgh,  whereof 
^2405  was  applied  to  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  Professors,  ^540  for  the  payment  of  Examiners, 
and  j^400  for  Class  ■  Assistants.  The  Commis- 
sion of  1S58-62  supphed,  so  far  as  the  means  at 
their  discretion  would  permit,  that  subsidy  which 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  sorely  needed,  and 
wlilcli  the  Royal  Commission  of  1826-30  forgot  even 
to  ask  for  (see  above,  p.  47). 

The  Commissioners  found  the  bursaries  in  Edin- 
burgh comparatively  few.  Those  that  were  petty 
In  value  they  Increased  by  the  reduction  of  their 
number,  and  in  some  cases  they  altered  the  condi- 
tions which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  founders. 
They  had  also  the  agreeable  duty  of  framing  Ordi- 
nances for  the  regulation  of  several  valuable  new 
Scholarships,  funds  for  which  were  presented  to  the 
University  while  the  Commission  was  sitting.  In 
fact,  the  new  era  of  life  which  was  now  opening  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  seemed  to  attract  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  outside  world.  And  a 
series  of  benefactions  commenced  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1858  which  has  continued 
uninterruptedly    to    the    present    day.       The    most 
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important  of  the  early  benefactions  was  the  pre- 
sentation by  Dr.  John  Moir'  of  ^^4000  (subse- 
quently increased  by  him  to  ^£^696  5)  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  Chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  regulation  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners framed  an  Ordinance,  allotting  ;^200  a  year 
from  pubh'c  funds  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Professor. 

For  the  administration  of  the  valuable  Library  * 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Commissioners 
made  a  careful  and  jiKlicious  Ordinance.  They  con- 
firmed the  order  of  the  Town  Council  (above,  p.  83), 
by  which  Graduates  were  to  be  admitted  to  Library 
privileges  ;  and  they  made  various  other  rules  which 
need  not  here  be  enumerated. 

They  had  been  directed  to  inquire  and  report 
"  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  and  expedient  that 
a  new  University  should  be  founded,  to  be  a  national 
University  for  Scotland."  This  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's contribution  to  the  Act  of  1858  (above,  p.  98). 
The  four  Universities  of  Scotland  were  to  be  asked 
severally  whether  they  wished  to  efface  themselves 

'  John  Miiir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  ever  had.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  and  in  1854  retired  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  devote 
his  life  to  study  and  to  the  promotion  of  higher  learning  and  of 
scientific  theology.  He  was  very  generous  and  philanthropicaL  He 
not  only  founded  the  Sanskrit  Chair,  but  also  provided  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  which  were  delivered  1880-82 
by  the  Key.  i'rincipal  Fairbairn.  He  was  author  of  an  important 
work  in  five  volumes,  entitled  Ancient  Sanskrit  Texts.  Also  of 
a  number  of  Metrical  Translation  from  the  Sanskrit,  He  died 
in  18K2. 

'   Sec    Appendix    ().        LlHRARV    OF   THE   UNIVKRSITV  OF    EDIN- 
fUJRCII. 
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as  Universities  and  become  Colleges  under  the 
"'  National  University  for  Scotland  "  of  the  future. 
The  Commissioners  with  all  gravity  made  the  en- 
quiry, and  the  result  was  that  "the  University  Court 
and  Seiiatus  Acadeinicus  of  St.  Andrews  ;  the  Chan- 
cellor, University  Court,  and  Senatus  Acadeinicus 
of  Glasgow  ;  the  Chancellor,  University  Court,  and 
Senatus  Acadeniicus  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh,  all  expressed  as  their 
opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  a  new  Univer- 
sity should  be  founded  to  be  called  the  National 
University  for  Scotland.  The  reply  of  the  Univer- 
sity Court  of  Edinburgh  "  (in  which  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  sitting 
as  Lord  Rector)  "  alone,  among  the  replies  received, 
evinced  the  existence  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
intimating  that  within  that  body  there  was  a  diifer- 
ence  of  opinion."  So  the  Commissioners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  recommend  that 
the  ancient  Universities  of  Scotland  should  be  swept 
away. 

The  Commissioners  of  1858-62  left  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  the  possession  of  constitutional 
autonomy,  with  its  studies  and  degrees  regulated 
by  Ordinances,  and,  should  any  change  in  those 
Ordinances  apjiear  desirable,  with  the  power,  under 
due  checks,  of  revising  them.  All  was  prepared  for 
the  peaceful  career  upon  which  the  University  then 
entered,  and  which  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 
storms  which  its  Senatus  Academicus  had  before 
gone  through.     But  while  allotting  to  tlie  Univer- 
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sity  an  equitable  portion  of  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  Commissioners  still  left  it  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence,  and  in  its  normal  state  of 
poverty.  The  Professorships  and  other  offices  were 
still  inadequately  endowed,  and  there  were  absolutely 
no  encouragements  to  Students  to  aim  at  distinction 
in  learning,  like  those  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
English  Universities.  The  Town  Council,  with  all 
their  services  to  the  University,  had  never  dreamt 
of  enriching  it ;  it  did  not  occur  to  their  imagina- 
tions that  a  great  University  requires  large  resources. 
Else  some  of  the  too  numerous  hospital  foundations 
round  Edinburgh  might  have  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity. General  Reid's  and  Sir  Joseph  Stratons 
bequests  during  this  century  had  just  raised  the 
University  above  pauperdom.  To  meet  this  state 
of  things  the  *'  Association  for  the  better  endowment 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  **  was  instituted  in 
1864,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Muir,  the  founder  of  the  San- 
skrit Chair.  This  Association  has  collected  funds, 
not  of  any  great  amount,  with  which  it  has  from 
time  to  time  provided  certain  useful  scholarships  and 
bursaries,  but  its  chief  function  has  been  to  make 
known  by  annual  meetings  and  reports  the  wants  of 
the  University,  and  thus  to  aid  in  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public. 

The  efforts  of  the  Association,  no  doubt  com- 
bined with  many  concurrent  causes,  and  following 
up  the  interest  which  surrounded  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  commencement  of  its  new  life, 
resulted  in  the  most  extraordinary  efflorescence  of 
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gifts,  of  a  kind  which  was  most  wanted,  namely,  en- 
couragements for  the  higher  le,irning  in  Students. 
Down  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  tlic  Ferguson 
Scholarships  (1861),  all  benefactions  for  Students 
had  been  in  the  shape  of  bursaries  to  help  them  to 
get  through  their  course  whether  well  or  ill.  But 
now  there  came  a  series  of  rewards  provided  for 
those  who  at  the  end  of  their  course  could  show 
distinction  above  their  fellows.  Taking  first  the 
Facuhy  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following 
remarkable  list  of  successive  benefactions  to  it,  being 
all  foundations  of  Scholarships  open  to  M.A.s  of 
not  more  than  tliree  years'  standing : — 

iS6j,   Fill  Club'  Sdiolarship  of  ;^6o  a  year  for  three  years. 

1862.  Mackenzie  Scholaislijp  of  £i3<3  a  year  for  four  years, 

founded  by  James  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  W.S. 
Both  these  Scholarships  were  regulated  by  Ordinance  of  the 
Commisdoners ;  they  were  each  intended  hj  their  donora  to 
encourage  the  study  of  "  Classical  Literature,"  but  in  each  case 
the  Commissioners  added  on  English  Literature  to  the  subjects  of 
competition. 

1863.  Sir  David  Baxter  of  Kilmaron,  Bart,  one  of  the  greatest 

of  the  University's  benefactors,  now  came  forward  to 
encourage  the  other  dci>artmcnts  in  the  Arts  curriculum, 
and  founded  a  Scholarship  in  Mathematics,  and  one 
in  Mental  Philosophy,  each  of  £60  a  year  for  four 
years. 
1865.  Miss  Drummond  founded,  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Captain  Drummond,  R.K,  Under  Secretaiy  for  Ireland, 
a  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  of  ;^  100  a  year  for  three 

1865.  Mrs.  Tyndall  Bruce  of  Falkland  founded  a  SchoUuship  in 

'  On  Ihc  (li'Hnlulinn  of  the  Edinliurch  Pitt  Club  in  1861,  some  of  its  fiiniU 
were  hondGil  over  for  llie  assislance  o(  the  University. 
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Classics,  one  in  Mathematics,  and  one  in  Mental  Science, 
each  of  ;£^  1 00  a  year  for  three  years. 

1866.  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  of  London,  founded  wha,t  he  called 
a  Fellowship^  in  Classics  of  ;;^  100  a  year  for  three  years. 

1866.  The  Subscribers  of  a  Fund  for  a  Memorial  to  Sir  William 

Hamilton  founded  a  Fellowship  in  Mental  Science  of 
;£'ioo  a  year  for  three  years. 

1867.  Similarly,  as  a  Memorial  to  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart,  of  Ayr- 

shire, Lord  Mayor  of  and  M.P.  for  London,  the  Shaw 
Fellowship,  in  Mental  Philosophy,  was  founded,  of  ;;^i 7  2 
a  year  for  five  years,  open  to  M.A.s  of  all  the  Scottish 
Universities  of  not  more  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
under  the  condition  that  the  Shaw  Fellow,  during  his 
tenure,  shall  deliver  two  or  more  lectures  on  a  philo- 
sophical subject  This  Fellowship,  three  times  com- 
peted for,  has  on  each  occasion  been  gained  by  a  Student 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

187 1.  In  memory  of  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
geologist,  the  Trustees  of  his  widow  founded  a  Scholar- 
ship in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  ^100 
a  year  for  three  years. 

1875.  ^^  accordance  with  the  Will  of  A.  H.  Rhind,  Esq.,  of 

Sibster,  a  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  one  in  Mental 
Philosophy  was  founded,  each  of  the  value  of  about  ^95 
a  year  for  three  years. 

1876.  Three  Scholarships  of  ;£'ioo  a  year  each  for  three  years, 

one  in  Classics,  one  in  Mathematics,  and  one  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  were  founded  by  John  Edward  Baxter,  Esq., 

of  Craigtay. 

Now  when  we  reflect  that  up  to  i86i  there  was  absolutely  no 
pecuniary  encouragement  for  Arts  Students  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves,  the  above  list 
showing  what  was  done  in  the  subsequent  fourteen  years,  must 

>  Several  donors  at  this  time  calleil  their  foundations  "  Fellowships,"  though 
these  diflere<l  in  no  way  from  Scholarships.  The  idea  was  that,  as  at  Oxford 
or  Cambric! j^e,  a  prize  for  Graduates,  as  distinct  from  a  prize  for  Undergraduates, 
must  be  a  Fellowship.  lUit  a  Fellowship  implies  participation  in  the  annual 
revenues  of  a  CuIIcgc.     Such  a  thing  was  an  impossibility  in  F^inburgh. 
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■Kill  rcmaikable.  For  now  there  vias  provided  at  least  one 
^uablc  pri):e  each  year,  to  be  competed  for  by  distinguished 
iduates  in  each  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Arts  Facuhy. 
But  this  was  not  nearly  all,  for  the  other  Faculties  also 
eived  encouragement.  We  may  first  mention  foundations  in 
bat  would  be  called  the  Faculty  of  Science,  if  the  University 
;niscd  such  a  l^iculty,  but  which  iiave  at  present  to  be  placed 
n  the  outskirts  of  ihc  Faculty  of  Arts. 
1865.  Sir  David  Baxter  of  Kilmaron  founded  two  Scholarships, 
of  about  jCio  a  year  each  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  most  eminent  of  the  Bachelors  of  Science,  in 
Physical  Science  (including  Expetimenlal  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry)  and  in  Natural  Science  (including 
Botany,  Zoology,  J'hysiology,  and  Geology)  respectively; 
with  the  condition  that  the  Scholar  should  at  tiie  end  of 
his  first  year  of  tenure  proceed  lo  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science. 

1869.  A  Memorial  to  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  Superintendent  of  the 
Itotanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  look  the  form  of  a  Falconer 
Fellowship  of  about  ji^ioy  a  year  for  two  years  (which 
may  be  extended  to  three  or  four  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Senatus  and  University  Court),  in  Natural  History 
as  applied  to  Geology  and  Palsontolt^. 

1874.  Dr.  Neill  Arnott  bequeathed  ;£iooo  that  the  annual  inter- 
est might  be  given  .as  a  reward  each  year  to  the  most 
distinguished  Student  in  the  Physiod  Laboratoiy  of  the 
University. 

1S83.  The  Misses  Steven  of  Belbhouston,  in  memory  of  their 
brother,  founded  a  Scholarship  or  Prize  in  Agriculture  of 
about  .;£8o,  to  be  awarded  yearly. 

1883.  R.  Mackay  Smith,  Esq.,  founded  two  Scholarships,  one 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  one  in  Chemistry,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £50  each  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded 
alternately  by  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 


For  Students  in  ihe  other  Faculties  also  numerous  encourage- 
ments were  successively  jirovided.     Thus  for  Divinity : — 
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1862,  The  Pitt  Club  Trustees,  besides  their  Arts  Scholarship^  1 
furnished  funds  for  another,  open  to  Students  in  the  ; 
Divinity  HalL  It  was  regulated  by  the  Commissioneni  1 
who  appointed  a  competitive  examination  m  Evidences,  1 
Systematic  Theology,  Hebrew,  Church  History,  and 
Biblical  Criticism,  for  M.A.'s  being  Divinity  Students  of  1 
three  years*  standing.  It  is  now  worth  more  than  ;^ioo 
a  year,  and  is  tenable  for  three  years. 

1867.  By  the  Will  of  the  late  John  Maxton  a  scholarship 
of  ;£'4o  a  year  for  three  years  was  founded.  It  is 
open  to  Students  who  have  completed  their  Divinity 
course. 

1875.  ^  Memorial  Fund,  subscribed  in  honour  of  Dr.  W.  Glover, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Divinity  Scholarship  of  about 
jCz^i  tenable  for  three  years. 

1875.  By  bequest  of  Dr.  David  Aitken,  formerly  minister  of  Minto, 
a  Scholarship  of  about  ;^ioo  a  year  for  two  years  was 
founded  for  Divinity  Students  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  object  being  that  the  successful  candidate 
should  study  Church  History  and  Biblical  Criticism  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Universities  of  Germany. 

The  last  four  Prizes  are  confined  to  Students  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  But  in  1879  and  1882  Dr. 
Gunning  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  founded  three  Scholarships  of  ^40, 
;^3o,  and  ;^2o  respectively,  for  two  years,  and  one  Fellowship  of 
;^ioo  for  two  years,  which  are  all  open  to  Students  of  any 
Scottish  Church  holding  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Dr.  Gunning's  object  was  to  encourage  a  knowledge  of  Science 
among  the  Clergy.  The  subjects  of  competition  for  his  Scholar- 
ships arc  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Geology,  and  some  de|xirt- 
ment  of  Natural  Theology  or  Christian  Apologetics,  having  special 
reference  to  the  connection  between  Religion  and  Science.  They 
are  open  to  Students  beginning  their  course  of  Divinity.  The 
Fellowship  is  for  Students  who  have  completed  their  course. 
The  subjects  arc  the  same  three  branches  of  Natural  Science,  and 
Theology  in  all  its  departments. 

The  Faculty  of  I^iws  still  remained  without  encouragement, 
in  the  way  of  Scholarships,  for  its  Students  to  graduate  with  dis- 
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Unction,*  thougli  graduation  in  this  Faculty  (as  we  have  seen 
above,  p.  131}  needed  a  stimulus.  In  1878  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Kndowmcnt  Association  came  to  llie  rescue,  and  presented 
a  F<dlowshi[j  of  j^ioo  a  year  for  three  years,  open  to  LL.B.5  and 
B.I.5  of  not  more  than  five  years'  standing  ;  and  this  was  to  be 
comjieted  for  by  a  Thesis  on  some  subject  of  legal  study.  This 
lias  done  out  of  the  annual  funds  of  the  Association,  and  was  not 
3  foundation.  But  the  lirst  exiKriment  was  so  successful  that  ihe 
Association,  in  1883,  presented  a  second  Fellowship  on  the  same 
lenns. 

'Ilie   Faculty  of  Medicine  has  been  much  enriched  of  late 
years  by  gifts  of  Prizes  and  Scholarships  for  its  successful  and 
promising  Graduates.     The  most  important  of  these  are  : — 
t868.    A  Prize  of  about  ;^4o,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  Ettles  of 
Inverness,   to   be   awarded  annually   to  the    most  dis- 
tinguished Medical  Graduate  of  the  year. 
■  871.   A  Prize,  founded  in  memory  of  Professor  Goodslr,  of  ;£^6o 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  not  more  than  three  years' 
standing,  which  is  awarded  to  the  best  essay  contain- 
ing original  lescarcli  in  Anatomy  or  in  Experimental 
Physiology. 
187a.  A  Fellowship  founded  in  memory  of  Professor  Symc,  of 
about^iio  |)cr  annum  for  two  years,  for  the  best  Thesis 
on  a  Surgical  subject. 
1876.  ITie  Lecldc-Mactier  Fellowship  of  ;^8o  per  annum  for 
three  years,  awarded  for  excellence  of  Infinnary  reports 
and  commentaries,  and  in  oral  examination  on  Medical 
subjects.     The  three  last-named  prizes  are  oiien  to 
M,B.s  of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing. 
1876.  A  Prize  of  about  ^40,  founded  by  J.  G.  Bcaney,  Esq.,  of 
Melbourne,  for  the  Gradu.ite  in  each  year  who  gets  the 
highest  marks  in  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
1880.  A  Prize  of  ^£40,  founded  by  Mrs.  James  Buchanan,  for  the 
Graduate  in  each  year  who  shows  the  highest  proficiency 
in  Midwifery  and  Gynecology. 

'  Jii  iB}6  on  nrinual  jjriw  or  jfio  was  founded  by  tlic  Forensic  Society,  for 
the  Grailiuile  in  L.nw  who  |>asscs  witli  most  dislinclian  in  four  subjects  of  Ihe 
cnrriculum. 
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1883.  A  Prize  of  ;^4o,  founded  by  Mrs.  Scott  for  proficiency  in 
Midwifery. 
And  there  have  been  several  other  valuable  Prizes  founded  in 
the  classes  of  Chemistry,  Physiology,  etc,  but  not  confined  to 
Graduates ;  and  several  Medical  Scholarships  (so  called)  which 
are  rather  of  the  nature  of  valuable  bursaries,  being  open  to 
Medical  Students  at  the  commencement  of  or  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  course,  and  being  tenable  for  three  or  four  years  each. 

Such  are  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
gifts  for  encouraging  the  higher  learning  in  each 
Faculty  which  have  flowed  into  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  since  the  Commission  of  1858-62.  The 
list  is  very  striking  when  we  consider  that  before 
1862  not  one  of  the  Faculties  was  provided  with  a 
single  substantial  reward  to  be  competed  for  by  its 
Graduates. 

But  the  greatest  gift  of  this  kind  has  yet  to  be 
named,  one  that  was  nearly  all-embracing  in  its 
scope,  and  which  places  its  founder  in  the  highest 
rank  of  the  benefactors  of  the  University.  In  1879 
Dr.  Vans  Dunlop,  a  retired  physician  resident  in 
Edinburgh,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
which  has  already  amounted  to  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  the  University  derived  from  General 
Reid,  to  found  Scholarships  of  ;^  100  a  year  each, 
tenable  for  three  years,  in  all  the  main  departments 
of  University  study,  except,  indeed,  Theology.  At 
present  eighteen  of  these  Scholarships  have  been 
established,  nine  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  eight  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws. 
The  Scholarships  in  the  Arts  Faculty  are  for  the 
greatest  merit  in  (i)  English  Literature  and  Poetry, 
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(3)  Classical  Literature,  (3)  Engineering  and  the 
Useful  Arts,  {4)  Conunercial  and  Political  Economy, 
(5)  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  (6)  Natural  Philosophy. 
(7)  Mathematics,  (S)  History,  (9)  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Comparative  Philology.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Senatus  generally  make  these  Scholar- 
ships open  to  Students  of  not  less  than  two  and  not 
more  than  six  years'  standing,  without  reference  to 
whether  the  candidate  may  have  graduated  or  not. 
Such  prizes,  so  open,  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
all  the  Arts  classes,  and  have  produced  higher  work 
in  some  of  them  than  was  before  known  in  the 
University.  The  successful  candidates  are  required 
to  produce  evidence  during  their  tenure  of  Vans 
Dunlop  Scholarships  that  they  are  worthily  pro- 
secuting their  studies  or  professional  work. 

The  Vans  Dunlop  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  (i)  for  the  Student  who  passes  the 
best  preliminary  examination  in  general  subjects 
for  entering  the  curriculum;  (2)  for  the  Student  who, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  does  best  in  Botany, 
Zoolc^,  Chemistry,  and  Anatomy  ;  (3)  for  him  who 
at  the  end  of  his  second  year  is  best  in  Physiology 
and  Surgery ;  (4)  for  the  best  Student  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  in  Anatomy,  Physiolc^^',  Materia 
Medica,  and  Pathology.  Three  Scholarships  of  the 
last  kind  have  been  provided,  so  that  one  is  open 
every  year.  In  addition  to  the  above  a  Vans 
Dunlop  Scholarship  has  been  founded  for  proficiency 
in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Pharmacy  ;  and  another 
in  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Geology. 
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In  the  Faculty  of  Laws  the  Vans  Dunlop 
Scholarship  is  for  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  in 
the  curriculum^  supplemented  by  a  Thesis  showing 
special  research  and  ability. 

The  University  should  certainly  honour  the 
name  of  Dr.  Vans  EHinlop,  for  he  has  done  more 
than  any  one  else  ever  did  to  encourage  high  attain- 
ment in  the  several  branches  of  its  teaching. 

In  1882  a  new  kind  of  encouragement  for  re- 
search in  connection  with  the  University  was  intro- 
duced by  a  generous,  but  hitherto  anonymous  donor, 
who  presented  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  what  are 
called  **  Elective  Fellowships  "  of  j^  100  a  year  each. 
The  idea  is  that  Graduates  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities are  to  apply  for  these  Fellowships,  announcing 
a  desire  to  prosecute  research  in  either  ( i )  Mathe- 
matics, (2)  Chemistry,  (3)  Biology,  (4)  Mental  Philo- 
sophy, (5)  History,  or  the   History  of  Literature. 
There  is  to  be  no  competition,  but  the  Senatus,  after 
getting  as  full  information  as  they  can  about  the 
antecedents  and  capacities  of  each  applicant,  are  to 
elect  a  Fellow  to  prosecute  research  in  each  of  the 
specified  departments.     The  whole  thing  is  as  yet 
an  exi^erinicnt,  and  if  not  thought  successful  may  be 
dropped  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elective  Fellow- 
ships should  be  permanently  founded,  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  will  be  provided  to  some  extent  with 
that  which  has  been  so  much  called  for  elsewhere, 
*'  the  endowment  of  research." 

The    sums  which   have  been   bequeathed,  pre- 
sented, or  subscribed  during  the  last  twenty  years 
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for  establishing  Scholarships  in   the  University  of 

Edinburgh  are  quite  understated  as  follows  : — 

For  Scholatsliips  in  Arls        ....   ^40,900  o     o 

„                in  Divinity .                              .        11,200  o     o 

„                in  Medicine         .          .          .          91S50  o     o 

„              in  Science  ....         9.500  o     o 


Total  .  .    ^73,400 


To  which  has  to  be  added,  not  being  included  in  the 
above,  the  amount  of  the  Vans  Dunlop  bequest, 
which  already  has  yielded  over  ^70,000 ;  and  tills 
brings  up  the  total  amount  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity within  a  very  short  period  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  higher  learning  to  something  considerably 
over  ^142,000, 

13ut  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  of  Associations  has  been  manifested 
towards  the  University  in  other  ways  also.  Since 
1862  there  have  been  no  less  than  forty-nine  distinct 
foundations  of  new  bursaries  in  the  different  F" acui- 
ties. The  total  amount  "  mortified "  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  close  on  ^90,000, — that  is  to  say, 
jC$2,<X)0  for  Bursaries  in  Arts,  ;^i2,25o  for  Bursaries 
in  Divinity,  j(^  1 7,000  for  Bursaries  in  Medicine,  and 
^8,725  for  Bursaries  in  Law.  A  good  many  of  the 
Bursaries  in  Arts  have  been  founded  by  County 
Qubs  or  Associations  existing  in  Edinburgh,  and 
are  for  assisting  youths  from  particular  districts  to 
join  the  University.  As  soon  as  an  entrance  exam- 
ination has  been  established  to  test  the  fitness  of 
such  youths  to  profit  by  University  teaching,  these 
VOL.  11.  L 
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foundations  will  be  of  unmixed  advantage.  But 
with  all  that  has  been  done,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh is  not  yet  adequately  provided  with  open 
bursaries  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  coming  to  enter 
from  the  various  schools  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  recent  bursary  foundations,  which 
was  made  quite  open  to  all  comers,  has  a  peculiar 
interest  attached  to  it,  and  many  persons  may  like 
to  see  some  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made. 
This  was  the  bequest  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  one  of  its  greatest  pupils,  of  the  small 
estate  bearing  the  now  historic  name  of  Craigen- 
puttock,  being  tlie  first  piece  of  landed  property  that 
ever  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Senatus  Aca- 
dcmicus.  The  Will,  of  which  the  draft  may  be  seen 
in  the  University  in  Carlyle's  handwriting,  carefully 
worded  and  with  many  corrections,  speaks  as 
follows: — 

"  I,  Thomas  Carlylc,  residing  at  Chelsea,  presently  Rector  of 
the  University  of  ICdinburgh,  from  the  love,  iavour,  and  affection 
which  I  bear  to  that  University,  and  from  my  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  education  in  my  native  Scotland  as  elsewhere ; 
for  these,  and  for  other  more  particular  reasons,  which  also  I  wish 
to  put  on  record,  do  intend,  and  am  now  in  the  act  of  making,  to 
the  said  University,  bequest  as  underwritten,  of  the  estate  of 
Craigcnputtock,  which  is  now  my  property.  .  .  .  Craigenputtock 
was  for  many  generations  the  patrimony  of  a  family  named  Welsh 
— the  eldest  son  generally  a  *  John  Welsh  * — in  series  going  back, 
think  some,  to  the  famous  John  Welsh,  son-in-law  of  the  Reformer, 
Knox.  The  last  male  heir  of  this  family  was  John  Welsh,  Esquire, 
surgeon,  Haddington  (bom  at  Craigenputtock  in  1775,  died  at 
Haddington  in  1819,  a  highly  honoured,  widely  regretted  man, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Abl)cy  Kirk  of  that  town) ;  his  one  child  and 
heiress  was  my  late  dear,  magnanimous,  much-lovin^  and  to  me 
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inesuniable  wife  ;  in  memory  of  whom,  and  of  her  constant  noUe- 
ncss  and  piety  towards  hirn  and  towards  me,  I  now,  she  having 
been  the  last  of  hci  kindred,  am  about  to  bequeath  to  Edinburgh 
University,  with  whatever  of  piety  is  in  me,  tliis  Craigenputtock 
which  was  theirs  and  hers,  on  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes 
undeiwritten.  Therefore,  I  do  mortify  and  dispone,  etc.,  for  the 
foondalion  and  endowment  of  ten  equal  bursaries,  to  be  called 
the  'John  Welsh  Uursaries,'  in  the  said  University,  all  and  whole 
the  twenty-shilling  lands  of  Upper  Craigenputtock,  etc  .  .  .  More 
especially,  I  appoint  that  five  of  the  John  Welsh  Bursaries  shall 
be  given  for  best  proficiency  in  Mathematics  (I  would  rather  say 
'in  Mathesis,'  if  that  were  a  thiny  to  be  judged  of  from  competi- 
tion), but  prai;tically,  above  all,  in  pure  geometry,  such  being 
perennially  the  symptom,  not  only  of  steady  application,  but  of  a 
clear,  methodic  intellect,  and  offering,  iu  all  e|iochs,  good  promise 
for  all  manner  of  arts  and  pursuits.  The  other  five  bursaries  I 
appoint  to  depend  (for  the  present  and  indefinitely  onwards)  on 
proficiency  in  classical  learning — that  is  to  say,  in  knowledge  of 
LAtin,  Greek,  and  English,  all  of  these  or  any  two  of  them.  This 
also  gives  good  promise  of  a  mind ;  but  as  1  do  not  feel  certain 
that  it  gives  jiercnnially,  or  will  perennially  be  thought  in  uni- 
versities to  give  the  best  promise,  I  am  willing  that  the  Senatus 
of  the  University,  in  case  of  a  change  of  its  opinion  on  this  point 
horeafter  in  the  course  of  generations,  shall  bestow  these  latter 
fire  bursaries  on  what  it  does  then  consider  the  most  excellent 
proficiency  in  matters  classical,  or  the  best  proof  of  a  classical 
Diintl,  and  directs  its  own  highest  elTort  towards  teaching  and 
diffusing,  in  the  new  generations  that  will  come.  .  . .  Bursaries  to 
be  always  given,  on  solemnly  strict  and  faithful  trial,  to  the 
worthiest  .  .  .  Under  i>enalties  graver  than  I  or  any  highest 
mortal  can  pretend  to  impose,  but  which  I  can  never  doubt — as 
the  law  of  eternal  justice,  inexorably  valid,  whether  noticed  or 
nnnoticed,  pervades  all  cornets  of  space  and  of  time — are  very 
sure  to  be  punctually  exacted  if  incurred,  this  is  to  be  the  per- 
petual rule  for  the  Senatus  in  deciding.  .  .  .  Bursaries  to  last  till 
the  usual  term  of  admittance  to  trial  for  graduation  as  Master  of 
Arts  .  .  .  and  so  may  a  little  trace  of  help  to  the  young  heroic 
soul  struggling  for  what  is  highest,  spring  from  this  poor  arrange- 
Dient  and  bequest ;  may  it  run,  for  ever  if  it  can,  as  a  thread  ol 
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of  the    private  founder,  on  tlie  understanding  that 
the    subsequent    patronage    was    to    revert   to    the 
Crown.      FoJirlhly,  in    1S71  a  Chair  of  Commercial 
and  PoHtical  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh, 
who>  acting  under  the  enlightened  guidance  of  their 
then  Master,  Mr.  Boyd,  subsequently  Lord  Provost 
and  now  Sir  Thomas  Jamieson  Boyd,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Permissive  Act  of  1S69  for  the  im- 
provement  of    endowed    institutions,    and    redistri- 
buted   ihe    funds   attaching    to    George    Watson's, 
Daniel    Stewart's,    Gillespie's,    and    the    Merchant 
Maidens'  Hospitals,  which  were  under  their  control. 
By  a  bold  and  able  settlement,  made  under  the  Act, 
the  Merchant  Company  created  out  of  these  insti- 
tutions a  splendid  set  of  graded  schools,  of  which 
the  secondary  schools  for  boys  have  been  of  special 
advantage  to  the  University,  while  those  for  girls 
have  been  models  of  their  kind,  and  have  proved  a 
great  benefit  to  the  community  of  Edinburgh.      In 
addition  to  these  educational  achievements  in  the 
more  general  department  of  public  instruction,  the 
Merchant  Company  resolved  to  apply  some  of  their 
surplus  funds  to  the  appropriate  object  of  founding 
a  Chair  in  the  University,  the  teaching  from  which 
would    be    valuable   for   future    merchants.      They 
accordingly  "mortified"  a  sum  of  _;^  10,000  for  this 
I     purpose,  and  with  the  view  of  adding  a  practical  side 
to  the  scientific  and  abstract  theories  of  Political 
'      Economy,  they  required  their  Professor  to  include 
Mercantile  Law  among  the  subjects  of  his  Chair. 
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Unfortunately,  as  before  mentioned  (Vol.  !•  p.  301), 
they  declined  to  give  the  Professor  a  life- tenure 
of  his  office,  which  renders  the  appointment  pre- 
carious, and  which  might  deter  tlie  best  men 
from  applying  for  it.  But  hitherto  no  inconveni- 
ence has  been  felt.  The  patronage  of  the  Chair 
is  given  to  the  Board  of  Curators,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company  for  the 
time  being. 

Fifthly,  in  1876,  for  the  first  time  in  Great 
Britain,  a  Chair  of  "  Paedeutics,"  or,  as  it  is  actually 
styled,  of  "The  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of 
Education,"  was  founded  by  the  Bell  Trustees. 
The  circumstances  were  these :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell  of  Egmore,  who  was  celebrated  as  an 
educational  theorist,  had  in  1831  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  his  estate  in  trust  to  tlie  tiien  Lord  Leven 
and  Melville  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  so-called  Madras  or  Monitorial  system 
throughout  the  elementary  schools  of  Scodand.  In 
1876  the  Trustees  were  Lord  Leven  and  Melville, 
his  son  Lord  Kirkcaldie,  and  John  Cook,  Esq., 
W.S.,  the  respected  Factor  to  the  University.  At 
that  time  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  had 
come  into  full  operation,  and  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  country  were  amply  supported  by 
local  rates.  Therefore  the  Bell  Trustees,  who  had 
previously  expended  the  trust- fund  in  subsidies  to 
such  schools,  found  their  vocation  gone.  They  very 
appropriately  determined  to  found  Chairs  of  Educa- 
tion in  honour  of  Dr.  Bell ;  they  placed  one  in  St. 
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M  Andrews  with  an  endowment  of  _^40oo,  and  one  in 
B  £dinburgh  with  an  endowment  of  ^6000.  AihS 
'  f/lus  iJersons  intending  to  become  schoolmasters 
ra-iy,  while  pursuing  general  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sitj',  learn  within  the  University  walls  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  philosophy  and 
technique  of  their  profession. 

Sixthly.  Henry  George  Watson,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Frances  Watson,  jointly  assigned  certain  policies  of 
assurance  on  the  life  of  the  former  to  the  Senatus 
Acadeniicus  to  found  a  Chair  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
University,  in  memory  of  their  brother,  the  late  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon,  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Scotland.  In  j88o  these  policies  emerged 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Watson,  and  the  Watson- 
Gordon  Chair  was  then  established,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  about  ^12,000,  and  with  instructions  to  the 
Professor  to  lecture  "on  the  History  and  Theory 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  including  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  and  other  branches  of  Art  therewith 
connected." 

Seventhly,  this  varied  list  of  new  Professorships 
was  completed  in  1882  by  the  foundation  of  a  Chair 
of  the  Celtic  Languages,  Literature,  History,  and 
Antiquities.  This  foundation  removed  a  reproach 
from  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  which,  as  repre- 
sentatives and  repositories  of  the  national  learning, 
should  certainly  have  possessed  such  a  Chair  before. 
It  was  also  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire  which,  more  or 
less  strongly,  had  been  long  previously  felt.  In 
1807  the  Highland  Society  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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Town  Coancxi  of  FiBalwgghw  rcaxmnendii^  the 
estabtishmcnt  in  the  Unnreiskf  of  a  **  Professorship 
of  Celtic  Literature  and  Celtic  and  Scottish  Anti- 
quities.'^ This  letter  haTii^  been  referred  to  the 
Senatus  for  their  opinion,  Princqnl  Baird  wrote  a 
sensible  report  upon  it,  to  theefied  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Regius  Professorship,  such  as  had  been 
reconunended,  would  be  rery  desirabfe,  provided 
that  it  were  adequately  endowed,  as  next  to  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  the  fees  of  such  a  class. 
He  suggested  that  the  Chair  should  deal  with 
**  British  "  and  not  merely  "  Scottish  "  Antiquities. 
In  1808  the  Town  Council  petitioned  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  found  a  Regius  Professorship  of  Celtic 
Literature  and  Celtic  and  British  Antiquities, — from 
which  no  result  ensued^ 

Sixty-two  years  later,  in  April  1870,  it  was  moved 
in  the  General  Council  of  the  University  by  Mr. 
Alexander  N  icolson,  a  man  of  letters  and  an  accom- 
plished Gaelic  scholar,  now  Sheriff- Substitute  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  "that  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  Chair  of  Celtic  Literature  and  Anti- 
quities in  this  University,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Council  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  subject"  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  reported  in  favour  of  the  Chair, 
and  the  report  was  sent  up  as  a  representation  to  the 
University  Court,  which  body  pronounced  that  the 
object  was  doubtless  desirable,  but  that  it  depended 
on  private  liberality  for  its  realisation.     The  Com- 
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mittee  was  reapix)inted  again  and  again,  till  in  April 
1874  tiiey  reported  that  they  had  sent  out  1500 
circulars  of  appeal  for  subscriptions,  but  without 
much  result,  Mr.  Nicolson  then  moved  that  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  be  appointed  Convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee. From  that  moment  the  project  sprang  into 
life.  Professor  Blackie,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause,  threw  himself  into  it  with  the  greatest  ardour, 
and,  not  trusting  to  circulars,  made  personal  appeals 
to  all  the  Highland  chieftains  so  successfully  that  at 
the  end  of  one  year  he  was  able  to  report  more  than 
j^4000,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  more  than 
j^Sooo  subscribed;  in  October  1877  the  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  over  ;^io,ooo,  but  Profiessor 
Blackie  set  down  ;^  12,000  as  the  endowrttient  to  be 
obtained  before  the  Chair  should  be  founded.  In 
October  1878  close  on  ;^  12,000  was  reported,  but 
the  Celtic  Chair  Committee  recommended  still 
further  delay  for  augmentation  of  the  funds.  At  last 
in  April  1882  Professor  Blackie  reported  that  the 
subscriptions  with  the  accumulated  interest  amounted 
to  j^  14,000,  and  this  being  the  state  of  things,  he 
said,  "the  Cehic  horse  has  now  been  provided,  and 
it  only  remains  to  find  a  rider."  The  Council  were 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  during  his  lifetime  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  should  be  added  to  the  Board  of 
Curators  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  Chair. 
They  also  resolved  that,  in  addition  to  scientific 
lectures  on  Celtic  Philolc^y  and  Antiquities,  the  Pro- 
fessor, when  appointed,  should  provide  instruction 
in  "the  uses  and  graces"  of  the  Gaelic  tongue.     It 
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was  a  great  feat  that  Professor  Blackie  had  accom- 
plished in  collecting  tlie  funds  for  their  endowment 
Doubtless  there  was  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  race  and  its  history  and  its  poetry,  among  the 
Highland  gentlemen,  which  might  be  successfully 
appealed  to.  But  everything  depended  on  how  the 
appeal  was  made ;  no  mere  circulars,  however  well 
drawn,  would  have  sufficed ;  and  as  to  personal 
applications — Qui  rogat  timide  docet  negare.  It 
required  Professor  Blackie's  boldness  and  ver- 
satility and  grace  of  manner  to  accomplish  what 
was  done.  Probably  no  other  man  could  have 
done  it. 

During  the  280  years  which  ended  with  the  year 
1862  only  two  Chairs  were  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity by  private  foundation — those  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Music ;  in  the  twenty  years  subsequent  seven 
Chairs  have  been  founded  through  private  liberality, 
and  the  total  endowment  of  these  Chairs  from 
private  sources  amounts  to  ^^58,000.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  cannot  yet  vie  with  that  of  Berlin 
and  other  great  Continental  Universities  in  the  roll 
of  its  Professoriate.  But,  as  compared  with  other 
Scottish  Universities,  it  is  now  rich  in  this  respect ; 
it  has  altogether  thirty-eight  Professors — seventeen 
attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  twelve  to  that  of 
Medicine,  five  to  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  and  four  to 
the  Faculty  of  Divinity. 

Other  gifts,  which  have  swelled  the  tide  of  muni- 
ficence flowing  in  to  the  University  of  late  years, 
must  not  be  here  omitted.      Chief  of  these  was  a 
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Riutiificent  bequest  by  Sir  David  Baxter  of  j^2o,ooo 
(reduced  by  legacy  duty  to  X'S.ooo)  for  augment- 
ing the  salaries  of  Professors  in  the  Arts  Faculty. 
And  during  his  lifetime  (in  1870)  tlie  same  generous 
benefactor  had  presented  /■4000  to  provide  an 
official  residence  for  the  Principal.  Gifts  or  bequests 
of  a  general  kind  to  assist  the  University  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  education  and  research  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  are  highly  valued  ;  of  this  kind  was  a  grant 
of  ^2000  made  in  1879  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Gil- 
christ Fund,'  the  interest  whereon  is  annually  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  scientific  instruments. 
In  1872  the  late  Robert  Cox,  Esq.,  W.S.,  be- 
queathed ^3000  to  increase  the  General  Fund  of 
the  University,  and  out  of  Dr.  Vans  Dunlop's 
splendid  bequest  a  sum  of  ^3000  was  devised  for 
the  same  object.  Mr.  Robert  Cox  also  left  _;^20oo 
for  thepurpose  of  completing  Adam's  original  design 
for  the  east  front  of  his  University  Buildings  by 
placing  a  dome  over  the  entrance.  This  object 
will  be  carried  out  when  the  money  bequeathed  for 
it  has  sufficiently  accumulated.  In  an  Appendix 
we  shall  relate  more  particularly  the  munificent 
bequests  and  subscriptions  which  have  been  made 
(1874-1883)  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  University. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  they  amount  to  over 
_;^i  30,000.  The  total  amount  of  the  benefactions 
received    by    the    University   of    Edinburgh    from 

'  This  wns  n  fund  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  a  well-known  and 
learned  pliysicinn  or  Calcutta,  for  assisting  educational  i 
tlirouuhout  the  world. 
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private  sources  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  con- 
siderably understated  as  follows  : — 

For  Scholarships         .....   ^^  14 2,000  o     o 

For  Bursaries     ......         90,000  o     o 

For  Professorships      .....          58,000  o     o 

For  increasing  Professors'  salaries          .•         .          18,000  o     o 

For  Buildings    ......        130,000  o     o 

For  Miscellaneous  Purposes         .         .         .          14,000  o     o 


Total  .   ^452,000     o     o 

In  addition  to  which  the  University  has  received  a 
subsidy  from  Government  of  ;^8o,ooo  for  its  new 
buildings.  And,  as  since  1862  the  number  of 
Students  attending  the  classes  has  increased  from 
about  1500  to  over  3300,  we  may  truly  say  that  since 
the  Commissioners  of  1858-62  left  the  University 
settled  under  its  new  constitution  its  prosperity  has 
been  constantly  advancing  "by  leaps  and  bounds." 

We  may  conclude  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  down  to  the 
present  day  by  noting  some  of  the  changes  and  im- 
provements introduced  of  late  years  by  the  autono- 
mous action  of  the  University  itself.  The  General 
Council,  though  it  has  no  legislative  or  executive 
powers,  has  been  found  to  play  a  very  useful  part. 
We  have  seen  how  it  furnished  the  impulse  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Celtic  Chair. 
It  has  originated  other  important  movements.  At  its 
second  meeting,  in  April  i860,  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  Lord  Rector,  presided  over  it,  it  agreed  to  re- 
present to  the  University  Court  **  that  it  is  desirable 
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that  an  examination  ior  certificates  of  merit  to  be 
granted  annually  by  the  University  to  candidates 
from  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  of  Scotland 
(similar  to  the  English  "Middle  Class  Exainina- 
lions')  should  be  instituted."  The  University 
Court  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  Senatus  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  it  out  by  establishing  "  University 
Local  Examinations,"  "to  supply  a  common  test  of 
attainment  both  for  pupils  of  public  schools  and 
for  those  privately  educated,"  It  was  arranged  that 
ihe  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  means  of 
papers  sent  down  from  the  University  to  various 
local  "centres."  Certificates  of  different  grades, 
pass  and  honour,  were  granted;  prizes  were  awarded 
to  candidates  who  did  well;  and  even  a  few  bursaries 
were  established  for  those  who  should  be  most  highly 
distinguished.  Under  the  able  management  of 
Professor  Calderwood,  who  undertook  the  duties  of 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Examinations  Board,  these 
examinations  became  very  popular,  and  they  have 
now  apparently  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  country. 
So  much  so,  that  the  system  of  Local  Examinations, 
first  started  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has 
now  been  adopted  by  all  the  other  Universities  of 
Scotland.  The  system  has  proved  a  welcome 
stimulus  not  only  to  schools,  but  to  many  private 
Students,  especially  of  the  female  sex.  In  fact  it  is 
remarkable,  as  results  show,  that  the  Edinburgh 
University  Local  Examinations  have  been  chiefly 
useful  in  promoting  the  solid  education  of  girls. 
During  the  present  year  the  University  has  sent 
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down  its  examination  papers  to  47  centres.  The  * 
total  number  of  candidates  was  891,  of  whom  746  ii 
were  girls.  1 

In  1867  another  movement  was  started,  if  not  I 
by  the  University,  at  all  events  under  encouragement  i 
of  the  Professors,  and  especially  of  Professor  Masson,  i 
who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause.     This  was  \ 
for  carrying  on  the  education  of  young  women  after  1 
the  secondary  stage,  that  is,  after  the  period  of  school   1 
and  Local  Examinations.     An  "  Association  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  "  was  started  in  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  the  idea  was  that  certain  Professors 
should  give  every  winter  a  course  of  lectures,  each 
on  his  own  University  subject,  for  ladies.    The  same 
sort  of  thing  has  been  started  in  many  other  places 
and  has  often  broken  down,  but  in  Edinburgh  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time ;   and  now  the  Association 
have  a   building  of  their   own,   with  commodious 
lecture  -  rooms   and   library,    and   the   classes   now 
taught  in  them,  by  the  Professors  or  their  Assist- 
ants, are  those  of  English  Literature,  Latin,  Greek, 
Biblical  Criticism,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  Theory  of  Education,  Fine  Art,  Mathe- 
matics,   Experimental    Physics,    Botany,    Zoology, 
and  Physiology.     The  attendance  at  each  of  these 
different  classes  varies  from  a  small  number  up  to 
seventy  or  eighty  lady- Students.     The  University 
awards  a  **  Certificate  in   Arts "  to  any  lady  who, 
having  previously  passed   in    the   Local  Examina- 
tions, passes  in  any  three  of  the  above-named  sub- 
jects.    There  is  a  further  and  special  examination 
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for    an    "  Honour    Certificate "    in  any  one   of  the 

specified  subjects. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  Association  now 
styles  itself  the  "Association  for  the  University 
Education  of  Women,"  and  in  fact  it  has  always 
been  the  object  of  some  leading  spirits  in  the 
Association  to  obtain  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
classes  within  the  University  walls,  and  the  opening 
of  degrees  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  they  are  open  to  men.  As  long  as  the  Uni- 
versity is  overflowing  with  male  Students,  and  every 
class-room  is  overcrowded,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  think  of  admitting  a  number  of  ladies  in  addition. 
But.  waiving  this,  the  whole  pohcy  which  aims  at 
such  a  thing  seems  mistaken, 

"  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
J3ul  diverse," 

and  therefore,  though  undoubtedly  women  should 
have  facilities  for  obtaining  a  University  education, 
it  should  probably  be  one  cast  on  different  lines  from 
the  present  University  system  for  men.  What  the 
Woman's  University  of  the  future  will  be,  time  and 
experience  have  yet  to  determine. 

There  was  another  step  generously,  but  impru- 
dently, taken  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  which 
led  to  disastrous  consequences.  In  i86g  a  lady, 
belonging  to  the  old  Norfolk  family  of  Jex- Blake, 
applied  to  the  University  authorities  to  allow  her, 
"as  an  experiment,"  to  attend  some  of  the  Medical 
classes.       The    Senatus,   by  a    majority,   expressed 
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tif^235id!"ns  in  STcmr  cc  srscscsi^z  mint  she  asked.  „ 

,        ,^       7^^  ...  it 

i.ze  zi;i:z:^r  -¥-*s  r^strr^  »  tbe  Lm%eisity  Cour^ 


:  -ittziilr^jii — • : «  rrss  izr  ooe  Isdr  alone  00  change 
rifiiii  re  nsiie  a  dbc  Uarrcrsstr  eustom ;  (2)  that 
"^  mclo  =KX  l:<  ^jTMrrr^  to  study  Medicine  in 

as  ibc  Stuients ;   but  that,  if  a 


3i£e!ii  r-T^Sgr  of  bdics  oouid  be  got  together. 


trifd  if  znj  Medical  Professors  voold  give  them 
lectLres  2X  secaraie  hoorsw  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tioa  to  tiis  oxzr^e. 

Miss  j^iJL-BIake  then  coOected  some  half-dozen 
ociier  ladles  vith  the  same  views  as  herself,  and 
renewed  her  ap^xkatioo.  It  was  now  found  that  a 
few  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty  were 
wiiiir^  to  give  separate  lectures  for  ladies ;  the 
number  ot  Medical  Students  was  then  low,  and  some 
of  the  Professors  were  not  so  fully  occupied  as  they 
are  now.  The  majoritj-  of  the  Faculty,  however, 
declined  to  teach  the  ladies^  This  was  attributed 
to  jealousy,  trades'-unionism,  fear  of  the  rivalry  of 
women,  etc  ;  but  many  of  the  Professors  who  re- 
fused were  men  in  large  practice,  or  whose  time 
was  otherwise  engaged,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
remunerative  to  them  to  give  up  their  time  to  the 
laborious  task  of  repeating  all  their  lectures  to  half- 
a-dozen  pupils. 

The  ladies,  looking  to  a  Medical  degree,  were 
entitled  to  learn  four  of  their  subjects  under  extra- 
mural teachers.  And  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  One  of  the  extra-mural  teachers  to 
whom   they  went  made  his  class  a  mixed  one,  of 
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^P9e  and  female  Students,  and  this  gave  rise  to  bad 
feeling.  When  the  ladies  had  taken  all  the  extra- 
mural courses  which  the  Statutes  permitted,  and 
could  get  no  more  teaching  within  the  University, 
ihcy  found  themselves  brought  to  a  stop.  They 
therefore  petitioned  the  Senatus  to  take  measures 
for  procuring  an  alteration  of  Ordinance  in  their 
favour,  so  that  ihcy  might  complete  their  curriculum 
extra- niurally,  and  then  be  examined  for  their 
dq'rccs.  The  Senatus  took  the  opinion  of  Counsel 
at  lliis  point,  as  to  whether  they  could  legally  do 
what  the  ladies  desired.  The  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland  (now  Lord  Rutherfurd-Clark)  and  Mr, 
[qow  Lord)  Watson  gave  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  the  University  had  no  power  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  women,  and  therefore  that  any  steps 
in  that  direction  would  be  incompetent.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  Senatus,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  University  Court,  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Privy  Council,  to  get  the  constitution 
of  the  University  changed,  and  to  make  it  come 
forth  as  tlic  first  University  in  Great  liritain  that 
conferred  degrees  upon  women.  IJul  the  Senatus 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  do  this  ;  they  had  learnt  by 
experience  that  there  were  great  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  medical  education  of 
women  within  the  University  ;  had  met  with  un- 
reasonable obloquy  on  account  of  those  difficulties  ; 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  only  too  glad  to 
be  done  with  the  whole  business,  and  they  replied 
that  they  could  take  no  further  action.  The  real 
VOL,  n.  M 
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mistake  which  the  Senatus  committed,  and  which 
did  amount  to  a  certain  injury  to  Miss  Jex-Blake 
and  her  friends,  was  that  they  did  not  from  the 
very  first  ascertain  what  were  the  legal  powers  of 
the  University  with  regard  to  conferring  degrees 
upon  women.  Had  they  done  so,  the  ladies  might 
or  might  not  have  accepted  the  teaching  of  a  few 
Medical  Professors  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  could  not  be  graduated.  And  then  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  of  complaint. 

As  it  was,  the  ladies  naturally  felt  that  they  were 
aggrieved,  having  been  led  on  to  disappointment ; 
and,  having  numerous  backers  in  Edinburgh, — for 
the  question  became  one  which  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  and  on  which  society  was  divided, — they 
raised  an  action  to  compel  the  University  to  graduate 
them.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Gifford)  before  whom 
the  case  of  Jex-Blake  versus  tlu  Chancellor  and 
Senaitis  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
came  in  the  first  instance,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
pursuer ;  but,  on  appeal  to  the  Court,  this  judgment 
was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Bench  of 
Judges  (with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  President, 
who  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  had  been  made 
a  defendent  in  the  case,  and  therefore  gave  no  judg- 
ment) on  the  ground  that  the  University  had  no 
power  of  admitting  women  to  its  degrees.*     And  so 

'  It  may  l)c  observed  tliat  in  this  action  Counsel  on  one  side  pleaded 
that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  l>een  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  in  which  University  some  women  had  been 
made  Professors  !  Counsel  on  the  other  side  pleaded  that  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  down  to  1858  had  no  degree-giving  powers  at  all.  Both 
pleas  were,  of  course,  historically  incorrect. 
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ninatcd  this  unfortunate  episode,  which,  however, 
,  the  good  effect  of  exciting  a  strong  sympathy 
■  the  ladies  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  and  this 
«ked  in  legislative  enactments  enabling  Uni- 
rsities  to  admit  women  to  degrees,  and  also  in  the 
itioii  of  a  separate  Medical  School  in  London  for 
:  training  of  women. 
But  to  return  to  the  management  by  the  Uni- 
rversity  of  Edinburgh  of  matters  more  strictly  within 
its  own  province.  In  1864  the  Senatus  Academicus 
took  up  a  question  which  the  Commissioners  had 
Ljeft  unsettled  (see  above,  p.  132),  and  laid  down 
Liegulations  for  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree. 
The  point  at  issue  with  regard  to  this  degree  had 
been,  whether  Free  Churchmen  and  other  Dissenters 
should  be  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  have 
received  any  portion  of  their  theological  teaching 
from  the  Professors  of  the  University,  who  belonged, 
of  course,  to  the  Establishment.  I  n  1 864  the 
Senatus  determined  that  they  must  do  so ;  they 
ruled  that  "candidates  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  must  have  attended,  during  at 
least  one  session,  two  at  least  of  the  classes  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  the  University."  The 
degree  was  awarded  on  these  conditions,  which 
virtually  excluded  Free  Churchmen  from  seeking  it 
for  about  five  years,  and  then  the  General  Council 
of  the  University  intervened,  and  appointed  a  large 
and  inlluential  Committee  of  their  number  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  This  Committee  recommended 
that   all   reference  to   Church  membership   should 
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be  Struck  out  of  the  regulations,  and  that  the  rule 
should  simply  be  that  "candidates  who  are  not 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
must  have  attended  two  classes  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Faculties  of  this  University.**  They  also  recom- 
mended that  in  conducting  the  examinations  the 
Theological  Professors  should  be  assisted  by  two 
additional  examiners,  being  B.D.s  of  one  of  the 
Universities  of  Scotland,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
University  Court.  These  recommendations  were 
approved  of  by  the  Council,  and  subsequently  were 
adopted  by  the  Senatus,  and,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  and  the  Chancellor,  they  became  law. 
The  degree  in  Divinity  is  therefore  now  open  to 
persons  who  have  had  all  their  theological  training 
in  extra-mural  and  dissenting  Schools,  and  of  late 
years  Free  Churchmen  have  been  frequently  ap- 
pointed as  additional  examiners. 

In  1864  the  Senatus,  having  established  a  degree 
in  Divinity,  proceeded  without  further  ceremony  to 
establish  degrees  in  Science  also.  They  issued  regu- 
lations for  a  double  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  departments : — 

(1)  The  Mathematical  Sciences; 

(2)  The  Physical  Experimental  Sciences; 

(3)  The  Natural  Sciences  ; 

(4)  Engineering; 

and  for  a  Doctor  s  degree  in — ( 1 )  Mental  Science  ; 
(2)  Philology.  Speaking  generally,  the  introduction 
of  these  degrees  was  an  advantage  ;  and  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  University,  which 
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had  always  been  prone  to  distinguish  iisdr  as  a 
Scientific  School.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  Faculty  of  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  there  was  certainly  something  infonnal 
in  the  way  in  which  these  d^rees  were  established 
propria  itioiu  by  ihe  Senatus,  without  reference  to 
ihe  University  Court,  the  Chancellor,  or  the  i'rivy 
Council.  Probably  al  some  future  date  there  will  be 
a  revision  of  this  matter.  A  Faculty  of  Science  will 
be  created,  and  the  regulations  for  degrees  in  Science 
will  be  more  carefully  adjusted  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

In  many  ways  the  Senatus  Academicus  have  gone 
Ml,  under  control  of  the  University  Court,  improving 
from  time  to  time  the  institutions  of  the  University. 
Of  late  they  have  been  working  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  teaching  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  introduction  of  lectureships.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  they  have  established  a  lecturer 
on  Mental  Diseases  and  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  they  have  appointed  a 
lecturer  on  Philosophy.  There  is  one  matter,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  autonomy  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  seems  powerless  to  act,  and  which  can  only 
be  regulated  by  an  external  authority,  and  that  is  the 
general  reform  of  the  Arts  Faculties.  It  has  long 
been  felt  that  these  Faculties  need  some  reform,  for 
two  reasons  :  /irsl,  because,  while  the  Arts  Pro- 
fessors in  all  the  Universities  are  men  of  the  highest 
calibre,  they  are  set  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  work 
which  is  unworthy  of  them,  owing  to  the  number  of 
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unprepared  Students  that  are  admitted  to  their 
classes  ;  secondly ^  because,  while  in  the  other  Uni- 
versities of  the  world  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
Arts  have  some  choice  and  option  as  to  the  subjects 
in  which  they  shall  graduate,  in  Scotland  alone  the 
aspirant  for  an  Arts  degree  is  bound  down  by  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  seven  subjects,  all  of  which  he  must 
take  up  without  reference  either  to  his  proclivities 
or  to  his  professional  objects  in  life.  Obviously  the 
system  requires  changing,  but  it  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  Universities  themselves,  owing  to  the  diver- 
sities of  view  entertained,  and  the  serious  interests  of 
Professors  which  are  involved.  The  Universities 
must  move  altogether  in  such  a  matter,  else  one 
University  might  undersell  the  others,  and  there  is 
not  the  faintest  chance  of  getting  all  the  Univer- 
sities to  agree  u[x>n  a  scheme  embodying  any  sub- 
stantial reform.  Therefore  this  question  remains  to 
be  externally  determined.  The  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  caused  the  Government  in 
1876  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  in  general 
terms,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  That  Com- 
mission was  presided  over  by  die  veteran  lawyer 
and  educationist,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Inglis,  Lord 
justice  General,  and  it  contained  several  eminent 
personages,  notably  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  and 
Professor  Huxley.  It  was  thought  that  the  two  last 
named  gentlemen  gave  too  strong  a  bias  to  the  re- 
tonuncntUitions  of  the  Commission  in  the  direction  of 
encouraging  Science  in  the  Universities,  to  the  ex- 
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tinction,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  classical  studies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
future,  Scotland  has  for  the  present  much  to  gain  by 
an  increased  attention,  and  much  to  lose  by  a  dim- 
inished attention,  to  classical  studies.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  tliat  the  University  of  Edinburgli,  when  a 
new  Executive  Commission  conies  to  deal  with  it, 
may  be  developed  not  in  one  direction  alone,  but  in 
all,  and  that  the  new  Commission  may  be  as  judicious 
in  dealing  with  the  questions  submitted  to  it  as  was 
the  Commission  of  1858-62  in  dealing  with  tlie 
questions  of  that  day. 

In  the  previous  enumeration  of  the  good  fortunes 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  one  has  been  omitted, 
and  must  here  be  mentioned,  which  was  not  only  an 
accession  of  dignity,  but  also  a  solid  boon.  By  the 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act  of  1 868, 
die  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
were  empowered  to  return  jointly  a  Member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  two  Universities  have 
been  during  three  Parliaments,  and  are  still,  repre- 
sented by  the  Right  Hon.  Dr,  (now  Sir)  Lyon 
Playfair,  wliose  election  has  rested  not  so  much  on 
political,  as  on  Academical  and  scientific  grounds. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  found  it  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  representative  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  cognisant  of  its  circumstances  and  watch- 
ful over  its  many  important  interests. 

The  gradual  transformation  of  the  small  "  Town's 
College"  in  the  Kirk-of-Field  into  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  of  the  present  day  has  been  traced  in 
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outline  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  to  fill  in  that 
outline  many  details  are  still  requisite,  and  especially 
some  account  of  those  persons  who,  working  from 
age  to  age  within  the  institution,  gave  it  its  strength 
and  its  fame,  and  made  it  the  school  which  it  has 
grown  to  be.  To  supply  information  on  such  points 
the  following  Appendixes  are  added. 


Appendix  O.     The  Lhjrarv  of  the  Univershy  of 

Edinburgh. 

The  foundalion  of  the  University  Library  was  anterior  to  that  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh.  In  1580  Clement  Little — one  of 
the  City  Commissaries  above  mentioned  (Vol.  L  p.  105) — 
beciueathed  his  books  of  Theology,  estimated  to  be  worth  1000 
merks,  **to  the  Town  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  used  by  the  Ministers, 
Elders,  and  Deacons  thereof,"  **  Ittm^  his  Law  books,  and  other 
books  for  scholars,"  estimated  at  ;£"  1 40  :  1 8  :  8  (Scots).  'I'he 
Town  Council,  accci)ting  this  gift,  ordered  that  for  its  reception 
"  a  house  or  library  be  made  at  the  end  of  Mr.  James  Lawson's 
study,"  that  is  to  say,  as  part  of  the  Manse  of  St  Giles'  Church 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  106).  The  work  was  rapidly  carried  out,  and  on 
the  i4lh  October  1580  the  books  were  presented  by  William 
Little,  each  volume  being  stamped  with  the  arms  of  his  brother, 
and  with  the  words  :  "  I  AM  gevin  to  Ediniiurgh  and  Kirk  or 
God  ue  Maisikr  Clement  LrriL  thar  to  reman.     1580." 

James  Lawson  having  died  in  1584,  the  Town  Council,  on 
the  1 8th  September  of  that  year,  ordained  "  the  Town's  Library, 
shelves  and  boards  thereof,  to  be  transported  forth  of  the  lodging 
some  time  occu|)icd  by  Mr.  James  Lawson,  Minister,  and  set  up 
in  the  Town's  College,  in  a  house  convenient,  at  the  sight  of 
\Villiani  Jjtllc,  Bailie,  and  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Robert  Kollock, 
Master  of  the  said  College,  and  he  to  be  obliged  to  the  custody 
thereof,  like  as  the  said  Mr.  James  was  obliged  of  before."  Thus 
there  was  as  yci  no  College  Library,  but  **  the  Town's  Library  " 
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was  degwsitcd  in  charge  of  the  Princi[i.-il  of  the  College.  Still,  il 
Itccaiuu  very  soon  the  cusloni  that  (Jraduntcs  should  i>ny  tribute 
to  this  Library,  cither  in  the  shape  of  books  or  money,  as  if  it 
belonged  lo  their  Alma  Afattr.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
considered  the  City  Library,  and  being  the  only  public  library  in 
this  ]nrt  of  Scotland,  it  was  augmented  from  lime  to  time  by 
gilts  and  legacies  of  books  from  the  citizens  and  neighbours  of 
lidinburgh. 

Among  llie  early  benefactors  of  the  library  are  mentioned  : 
William  Rig  of  Mortoim;  James  Heriot ;  Thomas  Fisher; 
Archibald  Douglas  of  Whittinghcm;  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall, 
l^rd  Advocate;  David  Williamson  ;  James  Raeth  of  Kdnionston; 
and  I>r.  Robert  Johnston.  And  to  this  list  has  to  be  added  an 
illustrious  name,  that  of  the  poet  and  scholar  Drummond  of 
Hawthorndcn,  who,  having  been  educated  first  in  the  High 
School  and  afterwards  in  the  College  of  l^dinburgb,  where  he 
graduated  in  1605,  retained  a  great  regard  for  the  scenes  of  his 
early  training.  After  leaving  the  College  Drummond  seems  at 
once  lo  have  commenced  collecting  books,  both  during  three 
years  of  travel  and  residence  abroad,  and  also  when,  on  his 
return,  he  had  "  retired  to  his  own  house  at  Hawthornden,  a 
sweet  and  solitary  seat,  and  very  fit  and  proper  for  the  Muses," 
In  1616,  when  Drummond  was  forty-one  years  old,  there  appears 
to  be  some  reason  for  conjecturing^  that  he  contemplated 
breaking  u|)  his  establishment  at  Hawthornden,  being  called  to 
go  abroad  for  some  time  on  business  connected  with  the  registra- 
tion of  a  jKttent  which  he  was  taking  out  for  military  machines. 
Uefore  leaving  his  studious  retreat  for  an  indefinite  time  he 
presented  his  books  to  "  the  Library  of  Edinburgh." 

On  the  16th  November  161O  l'rinci|xi]  Adamson  apj>earcd 
before  the  Town  Council  and  produced  an  inventory  of  "a 
number  of  books  given  and  devoted  to  the  Library  within  the 
College  by  Mr,  William  Drummond  of  Hathrindaill "  (w).  The 
Council  ordered  that  the  books  should  be  "  put  into  the 
Library  with  the  rest,"  and  that  the  inventory  should  be  printed 
at  tlicir  expense.  Adamson,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
jiroduced    accordingly    a    printed    Latin    catalogue,    which    he 

'  Sou  rrciftsstir  Mas.wii's  Jtrnmiiumd  v/  IlawtberuJen.  Tilt  Sfary  n/ bit 
Lifiaud  ((W/HAidS/J).  I'-  171. 
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liven  before  DruiiimuTid's  contriliution  li:id  been  received  the 
Town  Couiidl  had  felt  tl»e  Library  to  be  of  sufficicnl  importance 
lo  reiniirc  cxtcndud  accoiinnodation  beyond  wlial  had  been 
originally  allotted  to  it  in  llie  College.  In  r(Ji6,  as  we  shall  see 
inoTc  {larticularly  elsewhere,  they  built  a  Hall  for  Academical 
puriKiscs,  I  JO  feet  long  by  30  broad,  and  die  room  over  this 
of  the  same  si*c  was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
Library.  Uul  the  upj^r  Hall  appears  to  have  been  ill-built  and 
not  weather-tight.  So  in  1642  another  edifice  was  erected  for  the 
College  Library  adjacent  to  the  former  one;  but  in  1753  the 
Upjier  Hall  was  renovated,  and  restored  to  its  original  function, 
and  it  coniimied  lo  liold  its  ground  as  the  University  Library  till 
1835,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  old  College  buildings  had  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  new  University  quadrangle 
designed  by  Adam  and  modified  and  completed  by  PI  ay  fair. 
How  llic  old  College  Library  looked  when  it  was  left  standing  in 
iu  original  homeliness  .surrounded  by  stately  architecture  we  may 
judge  from  a  sketch  judiciously  made  by  Playfair  to  commemorate 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

At  first,  and  indeed  for  fifty  years,  the  Library  was  under  the 
sole  charge  of  the  rrincipal,  and  for  his  guidance  the  Town 
Council  in  1621  jKLS-sed  the  following  Act: — "They  forbid  the 
Principal  to  suffer  any  books  in  their  IJbrary  or  pertaining  lo  the 
Good  Town  to  be  lent  out  of  the  same  to  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  that  none  be  suffered  to  enter  into  the  Libraiy 
but  those  who  shall  be  sworn  that  they  shall  neither  steal  nor  take 
away  any  books  forth  of  the  said  Library,  rive,  or  blot,  or  misuse 
any  of  them,  which  Act  the  Council  intimate  to  the  Principal,* 
being  present"  In  this  Act  we  observe  that  the  Town  Council 
were  particular  not  to  call  the  Library  "the  College  Libraiy," 
but  to  speak  of  it  as  the  proi>eTty  of  the  Town. 

In  1626  Princijial  Adamson,  on  representing  to  the  Town 

veijr  cnrioui  docnmenl,  being  n,  slatement  in  Ihe  hardwriting  ol  Letlie,  Bbhop 
orKoss,  ofihe  occurrences  at  JedlHirgh  in  1566,  when  Queen  Mary  wuserereiy 
ill,  anti  gave  what  she  supposed  lo  be  hei  dying  instruclions  (o  her  mbles.  Mr. 
Small  has  publbhcil  (his  hilheito  unknown  epistxle  in  Mary'*  life,  which  cer- 
lainlj  shows  her  under  a  favournblc  light,  though  it  is  true  that  hei  enemies 
may  quote  the  old  saying ;  "  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would 
be,"  etc. 

'  Tbi*  was  Patrick  Sands,  who  only  held  office  two  and  a  half  yean. 
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Council  the  injury  which  tlie  books  were  sustaining  from  damp,  was 
allowed  180  nicrks  i)er  annum  (;£  10  sterling)  for  a  servant  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  volumes,  and  for  coals  to  heat  the 
room. 

In  1635  it  ^^^  resolved  that  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  a 
Librarian  who  should  attend  at  stated  hours  for  the  convenience 
of  readers,  which  the  Principal  could  not  do.  A  Mr.  Kenneth 
Ix)gie,  who  had  already  given  assistance  to  Principal  Adamson, 
was  chosen  Keeper  of  the  Library  with  a  salary  of  400  merks 
(jC^^  •  3  '  4)'  ^^  1636  a  more  detailed  set  of  rules  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Town  Council  to  be  observed  by  those  who  should  use 
the  Library.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  preamble  to  these  Rules 
the  Town  Council  ignored  Mr.  Clement  Little,  and  gave  a  some- 
what fanciful  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Library ;  for  they  said  : 
"  Whereas  the  Provost  of  this  Burgh  for  the  time  having  ai  the 
foundation  of  the  College  within  this  Burgh  caused  a  Library  to  be 
kept  for  gathering  of  books  for  the  use  of  Students  and  advance- 
ment of  learning,"  etc  And  they  proceed  to  ordain  that  tlie 
Library  shall  be  "made  |)atent  to  all  Students  who  sliall  be 
im matriculate  and  make  faith  in  manner  underwritten  "  (i.c,  swear 
that  they  will  neither  steal  nor  deface  the  books).  This  Act  then 
gave  a  special  interest  in  the  Library  to  matriculated  Students, 
which  had  never  been  done  before.  The  Library  henceforth 
ceased  to  be  "  the  '1  own's  Library,'*  and  became  definitely  "  the 
College  Library."  Still  outsiders  were  to  be  allowed,  after  taking 
the  oath,  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  Library ;  but  the 
ciuatnt  order  was  made  that  the  Kee|)er  should  ''  admit  none  to 
their  oath  who  has  not  been  educate  within  the  said  College  before 
first  they  give  in  some  nav  book  to  tlu  said  Library,^  The  oath 
ap|x^ars  to  have  been  taken  before  certain  of  the  Bailies  during 
the  session  1636-37  by  forty-two  persons,  among  whom  were 
ILnnnay,  the  Dean  of  lulinburgh,^  Ramsay,  formerly  Rector  of 
the  College,  the  Principal  and  Regents,  and  of  the  rest  i)erhaps  the 
majority  were  Students.  In  the  following  year,  amongst  others, 
Drunimond  of  llawthornden  took  the  oath,  and  thus  was  again 
able  to  consult  his  own  books.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Keei>er 
should  "  not  suHct  any  students  to  take  down  any  books  at  their 
own  hands  that  shall  not  be  chained ; "  which  shows  that  a  few, 
*  At  win  Mil  Jennie  Gctldes  was  said  to  have  flung  Iicr  slwil. 
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at  all  cfcnts,  of  the  books  were  so  secuied,  thoiigli  Morer  in  1688 
|)Taiscd  the  Liljtnry  for  having  bookcases  closed  in  wjih  wire 
instead  of  a  multitude  of  chains.'  'I'he  Library  was  to  be  used 
solely  as  a  Tcading-rooiii ;  tlie  books  were  never  to  be  lent  ouL 
In  summer  the  Library  was  to  be  o|>en  six  hours  a  day,  cxce[)t  on 
Sundays — from  7  to  9  A.M.,  from  10  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  a  to 
4  r.M. ;  in  winter  it  was  to  be  oiicn  from  10  to  11,  and  from 
I  till  4.  Minute  regulation.s  were  added  for  jircventing  the 
damage  or  dcslruelion    of  books. 

With  so  many  hours  of  attendance  tei|uircd  for  so  small  a 
salary  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  neither  Mr.  Logie  nor  his 
immediate  successors  continued  to  hold  oflice  long.  Between 
i6j5  and  1667  there  was  a  succession  of  no  less  than  ten 
I  jbiarians  ;  probably  none  of  these  persons  had  a  gieculiar  vocfttion 
for  the  cinploymcnL  IJut  in  1667  the  Town  Council  found  out 
a  born  Librarian  in  the  |ierson  of  Mr.  William  Henderson,  who 
showed  great  zeal  and  fidelity  in  })is  ofHcc,  so  that  after  he  had 
held  it  fur  seven  years  his  salary  was  augmented  from  400  to  (Joo 
inciks  yearly  in  consideration  of  his  great  diligence.  Besides 
fulfilling  his  duties  towards  the  books,  he  acted  also  as  Secretary 
to  the  College,  an  office  which  was  henceforth  combined  with  that 
of  Librarian.  Such  minutes,  however,  as  W.  Henderson  kept  of 
the  Meetines  of  "  the  Faculty  "  of  the  College,  were  contained  in 
that  "Old  College  Register"  which  was  seized  by  the  Town 
Council  in  1 703,  and  is  now  unfortunately  lost  (sec  VoL  L  p.  245 
note).  We  jHKsess  his  handwriting,  however,  in  an  accurate 
register  of  the  books  ^  and  other  objects  presented  to  the  Library 
during  his  term  of  office,  preceded  by  a  complete  catalogue  of 
fonner  benefactors  of  the  College;  also  in  the  Ciaduation  Book 
where  for  a  scries  of  years  he  entered  the  laureations ;  also  (and 
Tor  this  iKtrticular  gratitude  is  owing  to  him)  in  a  complete  MS. 

'  Merer'*  SAor/  Aimiiiil,  [<.   87. 

'  AiDiHii;  tlic  liciicratlioiis  of  llint  day  was  n  bequest  of  looo  vohimra  maile 
in  tG7SI'y  Mr.  James  Nnirnc,  Minktcr  of  Wemyss.  This  collccimn  wiu  ft  more 
solid  anil  valualile  one  Iban  liiat  of  Urummond.  Naime  hail  gmilualed  in  165a 
under  Tiioiiiat  Craufiiril  as  Kc^uiil.  AHer  lie  liftit  liccn  many  years  in  ctiar(re  of 
llie  p>ri$li  of  Weiiiyss  be  wn.s  alllicled  with  tlic  stone,  and  came  to  Kdinburgli  to 
lie  ncnr  Itic  iibysiciiiis  of  Ibiise  d.iys.  He  was  accommodated  willi  lo<lgtngs 
wilbiii  the  C<)llr[;e,  aiHlilyiiij;  there,  hci|iieatlicd  ^4000  (Scots)  lo  Ibund  some  bur- 
saries in  Tin.-olot'y,  ami  also  left  his  libury  lo  llic  Collefie. 
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copy  of  Craufurd's  Memoirs  of  the  College  from  its  origin  down 
to  1646. 

After  holding  the  Librarianship  for  eighteen  years  William 
Henderson  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  son,  Robert  Henderson, 
who  had  graduated  M.A.  in  1684,  and  who  was  appointed 
Librarian  in  1685.  He  was  the  first  person  to  introduce 
BibliotJukS'Wisscnscliaft  into  the  management  of  the  College 
Library.  For  this  purpose  he  got  leave  to  travel  and  inspect  the 
modes  of  arrangement  and  cataloguing  adopted  in  foreign  libraries. 
During  his  absence  his  father  was  allowed  to  officiate  for  him 
as  Librarian.  On  his  return  he  arranged  the  books  in  presses 
according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated,  and  he  made  a 
catalogue  of  them  in  that  order,  which  still  exists  in  his  hand- 
writing with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council,  and  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Rule,  Principal  of  the  College. 
It  is  curious  that  while  making  this  catalogue  it  should  not  have 
occurred  to  him  to  make  it  in  double  form.  When  it  was  finished 
he  started  afresh  to  make  an  alphabetical  catalogue :  but,  though 
he  continued  as  Librarian  till  1747,  altogether  sixty-two  years, — 
a  longer  period  of  office  than  any  one  else  connected  with  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  attained, — he  never  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  object.^ 

After  Robert  Henderson's  long  incumbency  a  succession  of 
Professors  held  the  office  of  Librarian.     These  were  : — 

(i)  1747-1763.  George  Stuart,  Professor  of  Humanity,  who 
appears  to  have  been  inefficient  in  his  management  of  the 
Library. 

(2)  1763-1785.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  who 
at  once  engaged  as  Assistant,  at  ;£iS  a  year,  with  board,  a  Mr. 
Duke  Gordon,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  person. 
Three  or  four  Students,  at  5s.  a  week,  were  also  enlisted ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  this  staff,  a  catalogue  was  finished  in  two  years, 
and  this  being  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  page  was  readily 
cut  up  into  an  alphabetical  catalogue,  which  in  two  years  more 
was  all  copied  out  again,  occupying  four  volumes  folio.     Thus  in 

'  According  to  Dalzcl's  account  Robert  Ilendcrson  must  have  been  a  quaint 
and  eccentric  ciiaractcr.  Meagre  and  emaciated  in  figure,  he  was  full  of  self* 
satisfaclion  ;  usctl  to  show  olT  his  |K>wers  of  speaking  Latin,  and  to  avow  his 
fear  of  approaching  a  certain  ruinous  wall  in  the  okl  College,  which,  it  had 
been  prophesied,  would  fail  on  some  very  learned  man. 
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1767  the  problem  was  solved  of  giving  the  Library  an  alphabetical 

(3)  From  I  785  to  1806,  Andrew  Ualzcl,  Professor  of  Greek  ; 
(4)  from  1806  to  1809,  George  Dunbar,  also  Professor  of  Greek  ; 
(5}  from  1809  to  i8ai,  Andrew  Duncan,  itcundus.  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  of  Materia  Medica ;  and 
{6)  ixKtm  iSai  to  1 854,  Alexander  lirunlon,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
irere  successively  Librarians.  They  bad  extremely  small  salaries 
in  (hat  cajKicity — -^30  per  annum;  but  some  of  them  held  also 
the  oflice  of  Secretary  of  Senalus,  and  drew  certain  fees  for  the 
issue  of  diplomas,  amounting  perhaps  to  ;^  1 50  per  annum.  The 
custom  of  ap|)ointing  Professors  to  the  Librariansbip  had  begun 
when  the  Universily  was  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  and 
did  well  enough,  liul,  in  pro[>oriion  as  both  the  Library  and  the 
test  of  the  Universily  system  dcvelo|K;<],  it  became  more  and  more 
iinptoi>cr  that  a  Professor  should  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
IJbrary  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  Chair.  So  the  Town 
Council  acted  very  wisely  when,  in  1 854,  they  put  a  stop  to  the 
system,  and  ap|>ointcd  as  Librarian  Mr.  John  Small,  wiio  had  been 
long  connected  widi  the  Universily  as  a  Student,  and  who  had 
in  1 84  7  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ollice  of  principal  Assistant 
LUirarian.* 

Having  sketched  the  history  of  the  Librariansbip  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  present  day,  we  may  now  turn  back  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Library  itself.     For  a  hundred  years'  it  was  the 

>  Piofessor  RobcrUnn's  ciila1<^e,  wilh  ailditioru  and  insertions,  Mrved 
*i  the  catalogue  of  the  1il)rnry  unlil  l8ll,  when  iti  transcription,  incorpoiatit^ 
iH  the  additions,  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morison,  and  finished  alter 
tvdTc  yms'  labour.  Tliis  transcfiplion  fonns  in  the  main  the  catalogae  now 
in  oic,  though  several  volumes  have  of  lale  been  re-written.  It  ii  now 
complele  lo  Ihc  present  d.-ilc,  bound  in  twcnly-five  volumes  folio,  with  spaces 
left  for  additions.  The  idea  of  printing  it  was  su^esled  twenty  years  ago, 
b«t  rejected  on  account  of  ihe  pieat  expense. 

*  After  Ihe  appointment  of  Mr.  Duke  Gordon  as  his  Assistant,  by  Fro- 
feaoc  Robertson,  llierc  wa.^  slways  a  principal  Assistant  Libiniian,  and  this 
ruDCticmary  often  did  the  whole  work,  leaving  the  ollice  of  Librarian  nearly 
hoiKxary.  Among  Ihc  Assistant  Librarians  were  some  distinguished  names, 
OS  for  instance,  thai  of  tlic  Kcv.  Hew  Scoll,  author  of  the  Fasti  SctUHu 
Stttitamr,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bower,  aulbor  of  the  liiilaiy  0/  Ikt  Uki- 
vtrtily  tf  Edittburnh. 

■  The  Advocates'  Library  was  founded  in  1681  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Lord  Advocate  ror_Scotlaiid. 
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sole  public  Library  in  Edinburgh,  and,  though  we  find  occasional 
notices  in  the  City  Records  of  small  purchases  of  books  made  by 
the  Town  Council,  its  chief  source  of  increase  during  that  period 
continued  to  be  donations  and  bequests  by  private  individuals. 
But  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  of  17 10  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  common  with  the  other  Universities  of  Great  Britain, 
obtained  the  right  to  claim  a  copy  of  every  book  registered  in 
Stationers'  Mall,  and  this,  of  course,  produced  a  constant  influx 
of  contcm|)orary  literature  and  printed  matter,  whereby  the  bulk 
of  the  Library  at  all  events  was  considerably  increased,  and  many 
valuable  works,  amid  a  heap  of  lumber,  were  obtained.  The 
University  had,  however,  frequently  to  assert  itself  in  order  to 
prevent  its  privilege  from  being  evaded  Thus  in  1733  we  find 
Principal  Smith  waiting  on  the  Lord  Advocate,  Solicitor-General, 
and  Mr.  I  )un(las  of  Arnistoun,  to  ask  them  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  of  the  University  with  regard  to  published  books. 

In  1 737  there  came  the  first  beginning  of  an  internal  fund  for 
the  sup])ort  of  the  Library.  In  that  year  Dr.  William  Wishart, 
having  been  admitted  as  PrinciiKil,  declared  that,  "  in  lieu  of  any 
entertainment  usual  at  admission  of  Masters,  he  proposed  to  make 
a  compliment  of  some  money  (;^io  sterling)  and  a  parcel  of 
curious  books  to  the  Library."^  I1iis  was  done,  and  it  became 
henceforth  the  custom  that  Professors,  on  their  admission,  instead 
of  giving  a  dinner  to  the  rest  of  the  Senatus,  should  present  j£s 
to  the  Library.  'i*he  development  of  a  Library  Fund  of  a  sub- 
stantial iharacter  dates,  however,  from  the  year  1763,  which  was 
indeed  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  the  library  in  many 
ways.  The  books  had  been  some  years  before  replaced,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  the  Up]>er  Hall ;  Professor  James  Robertson,  with 
his  able  Assistant  1  )uke  Gordon,  was  undertaking  to  arrange  and 
catalogue  them  ;  and  his  illustrious  namesake,  William  Robertson 
the  historian,  had  just  Ix^en  made  Princi|)aL  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Dr.  RoI>ertson's  PrinciimLship  was  to  |>roi)05e  new  rules 
for  the  Library :  all  Professors  who  had  not  hitherto  subscribed 
were  to  pay  j^S  each,  and  all  Students  (exceiH  the  Divinity 
Students,  who  had  a  sc|>arate  Library  of  their  own)  were  to  |Kiy 
half-a-crown  each.     This  was  to  be  collected  in  December  of  each 

1  l*hc  n.inH's  uf  (hcsc  Ixwks  arc  onfortuiuUcly  not  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  Senatus. 
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year,  and  each  Student,  on  |«iyment,  was  to  "receive  from  the 
LibTarian  a  ticket  entitling  liiin  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  Civis  for 
one  year."  Thus  the  first  form  of  matriculation  tickets  was  a 
tkket  admitting  to  citizenship,  not  of  the  University  in  general, 
bat  of  the  Library.'  At  the  same  time  it  was  laid  down  that  all 
persons  receiving  honorary  degrees  in  Law  or  Divinity  should  pay 
jQio  each  towards  the  Library. 

Under  these  regulations  a  solid  fund  was  provided,  though 
not  of  very  large  amount.  A  statement  of  the  receipts  from  1 76a 
to  17S7  shows  tliosc  of  the  first  year  to  have  been  the  largest 
Tlicy  are  ciitCTcd  as  follows  : — 

"1702-63.  Collected  for  the  General  Dranch,  ^132   13     o 
„  „  Medical  Drancli ,       raO     5      9 


^^58    18  g." 

T"hc  remainder  of  the  years  nearly  averaged  this,  but  never 
ounc  up  to  it,  though  the  Students,  in  the  meantime,  under  Prin- 
cipal Robertson  had  nt-aily  doubled  in  number.  The  reason  is 
plain  ;  at  first  the  thing  was  a  novelty ;  "  Matriculation,"  as  it 
cainc  to  be  called,  was  (juite  voluntary,  and  the  Students  soon 
found  out  that  they  did  not  get  very  much  for  their  money,  for  Ma- 
tricukition  did  not  commence  till  the  loth  of  December,  and  thus 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  session  were  lost,  and  then  the  Library 
was  only  ojjen  for  four  days  a  week.  The  Town  Council,  as  we 
have  seen  above  (p,  1 2),  afterwards  took  the  regulation  of  the  Ma- 
triculation Fund  into  their  own  hands,  and  made  a  better  thing  of  it 
Principal  Robertson  doubtless  introduced  a  liberal  spirit  into 
the  administration  of  the  Library,  so  as  to  extend  its  usefulness 
as  much  as  possible.  But  in  17C4  he  was  betrayed  into  a  bad 
bargain,  which  he,  as  head  of  the  University,  and  George  Drum- 
mond,  as  Lord  Provost,  both  accepted.  This  was  an  offer  from 
the  College  of  Surgeons  to  make  over  their  own  Library  to  the 
University,  and  to  pay  £1  per  annum,  on  condition  that  each 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  have  equal  privileges 
with  a  Professor,  in  respect  of  consulting  and  borrowing  books. 
The  Surgeons'  Library  was  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 

I  It  Is  probable-,  thougb  not  certain,  IhnI  at  thb  \»:noA  the  custom  of 
lending  IxuLs  out  or  the  Library  lirst  comuicnccil. 

VOL  II,  N 
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▼olames,  mostly  andqaated,  00  Surgery  and  Pharmacy,  and  ^^5 
per  annmn  was  a  very  kiadeqaate  cootribotion.  In  course  of 
time  the  Senotus  felt  quite  aggrieved  at  the  result  of  the  bargain, 
and  Professor  Leslie  stated  to  the  Commis^n  of  1826  :  ''Thirty 
was  the  number  of  Surgeons  when  this  wretched  contract  was 
made ;  but  they  now  amoont  to  ninety,  of  whom  above  sixty  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  fireqoenting  the  Library ;  they  roam  about 
the  diOcrent  rooms,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  under  Librar- 
ians, and  they  borrow  more  than  six  hundred  volumes  of  all  kinds 
{ix  themselTcs  and  their  apprenUces^"  The  Commissioners  of 
1858-62  made  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  to  the  University  Library.  They  ordained 
that  the  annual  payment  of  ^5  should  be  continued,  and  that 
any  Fellow  of  the  CoU^e,  resident  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  might 
be  allowed  to  borrow  ten  volumes  at  a  time  from  the  Library  on 
a  pay-ment  of  ;£^i  a  year. 

In  1794  the  Senatus  resolved  that  of  the  four  days  a  week 
during  which  the  Library  was  open  two  should  be  set  apart  for 
issuing  and  two  for  receiving  back  books.  This  arrangement 
shows  what  limited  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  Students  in  those 
days,  for  making  use  of  the  library.  Books  might  be  taken  out, 
indeed,  but  only  during  two  hours  on  two  days  in  the  week.  This 
is  a  great  contrast  to  the  present  system,  under  which  a  Student 
can  take  out  books  during  six  days  in  the  week,  and  can  every  day 
sit  in  the  reading-room  consulting  the  books  of  the  Library. 

In  1806  the  Matriculation  fee  was  raised  to  5s.,  by  which 
the  Library  Fund  was  increased  from  an  average  of  ^^250  to 
about  ;£^4oo  ]>cr  annum.  Matriculation  being  still  voluntary, 
about  half  the  Students  in  the  University  declined  to  matriculate. 
This  last  fact  was  brought  out  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  Senatus  Acadcmicus,  submitted  in  1808,  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  actually  pro^wsed  to  levy  a  tax  of  los.  a  head  on 
Students  matriculating  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Senatus  pointed  out  that  in  Edinburgh  "  Matriculation  implied 
simply  the  enrolment  of  the  name  of  a  Student  in  the  Album  of 
the  University,  and  conferred  no  immunity,  emolument,  or 
privilege,  civil  or  political,  whatever,  except  the  right  of  borrowing 
books  for  perusal  from  the  University  Library,  and  of  obtaining 
at  any  future  i)criod  a  certificate  of  enrolment."     In   181 2  the 
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Matriculation  fee  was  raised  to  los,,  and  in  1826  it  was  icported 
to  the  Royal  Comniission  that  the  income  of  the  Library  from 
this  source,  //hi  iiayniciits  on  diplomas  for  degrees  and  a  few  other 
■mall  items,  amounted  to  j^i  150.  This  income,  however,  was  sub- 
ject to  deductions  not  only  for  payment  of  Library  Assistants,  but 
aiso  for  the  wages  of  Janitors  ^  for  the  Matriculation  Fund  was 
now  treated  as  a  fund  for  "Library  and  Police."  So  that  out  of 
the  j^  1 1 50  only  about  ^400  nett  was  available  for  buying  books. 
In  1825  the  present  fine  building  for  the  Library  was  in 
course  of  erection,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Senatus  reported  that 
a  great  |)onion  of  the  Ijooks  in  the  old  Up|>er  Hall  were  In  soch 
a  condition  that  they  could  not  be  removed  into  tlieir  new  quarters 
without  previous  renovation.  On  minute  inquiry  they  found  that 
there  were  about  70,000  volumes  altogether,  and  they  estimated 
that  of  these  1 500  must  be  bound,  and  8500  repaired,  before  the 
Library  could  be  moved  ;  and  altogether  that  at  least  £3000 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  removal  The  Senatus  at 
once  took  vigorous  action  on  this  report;  they  obtained  a  cash 
aedit  of  ;^25oo  at  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.'s  Bank  on  the  secur- 
it>-  of  ("Icncial  Rcid's  k'gacy  ;  they  retained  the  services  of  Mr. 
Uavid  I-^illg,  the  groat  antiquarian  and  bibliophilist,  lo  sujicrin- 
tend  the  arrangement  and  binding  of  the  books,  and  they  set  up 
a  binder's  establishment  of  their  own  in  apartments  on  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  north  side  of  their  new  quadrangle.  In  No- 
vember 1837  the  Committee  reported  the  completion  of  the 
arduous  bisk.  The  work  had  been  directed  with  loving  zeal  and 
great  discretion  by  David  Laing;  13,000  volumes  had  been  re- 
paiied,  and  3000  rebound,  at  a  total  cost  of  ;^3o6o ;  and  the 
Clement  Little  and  l>rummond-of-Hawthoniden  Collections,  "the 
one  the  nucleus,  the  other  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Library," 
hod  each  been  clothed  in  handsome  and  appropriate  bindings. 
The  books  had  been  removed  by  stages  to  the  new  building,  and 
the  old  College  Lil>rary  had  been  condemned  to  demolition. 
This  was  indeed  a  production  of  order  and  symmetry  out  of 
chaos.  In  its  former  inconvenient  apartments  the  Library,  under- 
manned in  officers  and  unprovided  with  sufficient  funds  for  keep- 
ing the  books  in  rc|)air,  had  run  to  seed,  and  confusion  had  got 
the  up[>er  hand.  iJut  now,  like  the  snake  in  spring,  poiitis  novus 
txitviis  nitidus^ue  Jiirtnla,  whatever  of  worth  that  Library  con- 
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tained  was  to  come  forth  new-organised,  trim,  and  available. 
The  Scnatus  expressed,  as  they  well  might,  their  great  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Laing  for  his  skill  and  perseverance. 

More  than  half  a  century  later  David  Laing^  laid  the  University 

^  The  name  of  this  incomparable  scholar  in  Scottish  history,  literature, 
ami  antiquities,  is  a  household  word  in  Edinburgh.     But  it  is  a  name  that 
should  always  \>c  commemorated  in  special  connection  with  the  Uniyersity  oC 
Edinburgh.    Therefore  it  is  fitting  to  set  down  here  aome  brief  notices  of  him, 
in  case  that  this  book  should  come  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  has  lived 
beyond  the  reach  of  David  Laing*s  fame.     Son  of  an  antiquarian  bookseller  in 
South  Bridge  Street,  close  to  the  University,  he  was  bred  up  in  a  shop  which 
became  the  haunt  of  men  of  letters,  and  thus  was  from  an  early  age  associated 
with  Walter  Scott,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  other  celebrities.     He  was  soon 
master  of  his  trade ;  but  he  not  only  knew  all  about  books  and  their  value 
from  a  professional  point  of  view ;  he  became  a  profound  student  of  their 
contents,  and  then  applying  hb  stores  of  ever-accumulating  knowledge,  and 
pursuing  a  career  of  calm  and  unremitting  labour  during  a  life  which  was  pro- 
longed, without  a  day's  illness,  for  eighty-five  years,  he  became  the  greatest 
editor  of  the  monuments  of  a  national  literature  that  has  ever  been  seen. 
From  1821  to  1878  (when  hedietl)he  is  said  to  have  edited,  or  assisted  in 
editing,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.     His  mottt  im|x>rtant 
production  was  his   IVbrks  0/ John  Knox^  tuno  first  (oUettcd  aud  tdittd^  in 
six   volumes   (1846-18C4).       He   produced   admirable  editions  oC  the   early 
.Scottish  iKx:(s,  such  as  Hcnryson,  l>unbar.  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  etc.      He 
unearthed  all  sorts  of  curious  records  and  brought  them  to  light,  as  for  in- 
stance the  notes  made  by  Drummond  of  Ben  Jonson's  visit  to  Hawthomdcn, 
and  of  his   conversations  with   him.     Owing   to   l>avid   Laing*s  unsparing 
activity  in  this  way,  an  eminent  English  historian  recently  complained,  aAei 
searching  the  Advocates*  Library,  that  "in  Scotland  nothing  had  been  left 
unprinte<I."     He  threw  immense  light  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, lioth  in  pro:- Reformation  and  post -Reformation  times,  and  also  on  the 
development  of  Scottish  art,  on  which,  as  Professor  of  Antif|uities  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Scotland,  he  delivered  an  admirable  set  of  lectures.     Nothing  old 
and  Scottish  cinie  amiss  to  him.     He  was  for  thirty-eight  years  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and,  working 
without  stiiiend,  eilitctl  for  them  about  forty  volumes,  mostly  in  quarto.     As 
fellow  of  the  Anti<|uarian  Society  he  constxmtly  contributed  papers  to  their 
Transactions,  and  he  was  for  twenty-four  years  their  Foreign   Secretary. 
Amongst  his  other  works  he  did  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  service  of 
printing  its  catalogue  of  Graduates  (1858),  and  editing  DalzeFs  Histcry  0/tke 
University  (1861).     In  1837  he  was  made  Librarian  to  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  and  their  Library  under  him  grew  to  be  a  collection  of  peculiar 
value  for  historical  research.      In   1864  the  University,  as  in  duty  bound, 
bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  ;  but  he  always  requested 
his  friends  to  refrain  from  calling  him  **  Doctor.'*     In  1865  he  had  another 
and  closer  connection  with  the  University  conferretl  u|K>n  him,  for  Thomas 
Carlylc,  when  electetl  to  be  Lord  Rector,  ap|XHnted  him  to  be  hb  AsM»or  in 
the  University  Court,  which  oflice  be  held  for  three  years.     Such  are 
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under  additional  oliligntion  by  bequeathing  to  its  Library — towards 
which,  |)erhaps,  he  liad  that  affection  wliicli  arises  from  il gratidc 
ttudio  ed  il  lett^o  More — the  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  and  of 
written  documents  iKiaring  on  the  history  and  biography  of  Scot- 
land which  during  a  long  life  he  had  got  together. 

Not  long  after  its  new  sLirt  the  Library,  as  some  say,  sustained 
a  loss,  but  more  probably  made  a  gain,  by  the  Act  of  1837,  which 
withdrew  from  tlie  Scottish  Universities  the  privilege  of  receiving 
copies  of  all  works  entered  at  SL-ttioners'  Hall,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
granted  to  each  of  them  a  compensation  in  money.  In  1826  the 
Scnalus  slated  to  die  Royal  Commission  that  the  average  number 
of  volumes  received  under  the  Stationers'  Hall  privilege  was  about 
850  per  annum,  and  they  estimated  the  value  of  these  volumes, 
at  trade  price,  to  have  been  ^300.  In  1837  they  made  a  return, 
after  more  particular  inquiry,  to  H.M,  Treasury,  estimating  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  books  at  ^^718;  whereon  the 
Treasury,  deducting  from  this  amount  zo  per  cent  for  cost  of 
caniage,  booksellers'  discount,  etc.,  set  down  the  annual  value  to 
the  University  of  the  Stationers'  Hall  privilege  at  £,%1l,  and 
^reed  to  grant  that  sum  yearly  as  compensatioit 

Down  to  the  present  day  this  ;^575  has  continued  to  form 
the  main  part  of  the  amount  expended  annually  in  buying  books 
for  the  Library.  In  1846  the  sum  of  £,a,'^q  per  annum  was  set 
apart  from  the  Reid  Bequest  for  making  additions  to  the  Library, 
and  this  amount  was  treated  as  a  fund  for  creating  a  memorial  to 
General  Reid.  It  was  laid  out  on  fine  and  costly  books,  under 
the  advice  of  l'rincij)al  Lee,  who  was  a  great  bibliophilist ;  and 
these,  being  handsomely  bound  and  placed  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment called  the  "  Reid  Room,"  constitute  a  notable  feature  in  the 
Library.  After  some  years,  owing  to  the  disputes  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Reid  Fund  (to  be  related  hereafter),  this  definite 
allotment  was  withdrawn.  The  Commissioners  laid  down  no 
injunctions  as  to  the  expenditure  of  University  funds  on  the 

■light  indicnlions  of  the  cnrccr  of  a  man  who,  while  he  has  left  so  much  of 
hu  life-work  Ix^hind  him,  lins  tnkcn  away  with  him  what  can  never  lie  restored. 
As  Protessot  Ctisnio  Innes  said  of  him  in  presenting  him  for  his  degree,  "No 
wise  man  will  undertake  n  liteinry  work  in  Scotland  without  taking  counsel 
with  Mr.  Lning."  Anil  tlie  writer  of  these  iKigcs  feels  (hat  Ihcy  were  begun 
too  late,  having  l)cen  deprived  of  the  advantage  they  might  have  derived  from 
the  counsel  of  so  etcbI  an  oracle. 
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Library,  but  it  has  been  the  practice  for  a  long  time  for  the 
Senatus,  under  sanction  of  the  University  Court,  to  vote  ;£ 2 25  a 
year  for  the  purchase  of  books,  making  up,  with  the;£575  from 
Government,  ;^8oo  a  year  for  this  pur|X)se.  This  amount  is 
expended  under  the  direction  of  a  large  Library  Committee,  on 
which  all  the  Faculties  are  represented,  which  Committee  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Library  "  Curators,"  who  used  to  be  eight 
Professors,  four  for  the  "Medical  Branch,"  and  four  for  the 
"General  Branch,"  and  who  performed  similar  functions  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  previous  to  1862. 

The  salaries  of  officers  and  other  expenses  of  the  Library 
amount  now  to  about  ;^  1200  a  year,  so  that  the  total  outlay  on 
the  Library,  including  the  Government  Grant,  is  about  ;;^2ooo  a 
year.  And  this  is  perhaps  as  much  as  the  present  state  of  the 
University  funds  will  admit  But  ;^8oo  a  year  for  buying  books 
is  inadequate  to  put  the  University  Library  anything  like  within 
the  first  rank  of  public  Libraries,  and  the  amount  should,  when 
possible,  be  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Library  contains 
140,000  volumes,  and  every  Professor  on  application  gets  added 
to  it  whatever  new  books  relative  to  his  own  science  or  subject  he 
may  require.  I'hus  as  a  practical,  working,  educational  Library, 
it  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great 
facilities  for  its  use  that  are  afforded,  and  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  daily  avail  themselves  of  those  facilities.  The  ideal 
of  a  library,  according  to  some,  is  a  collection  of  fme  copies  of 
books,  complete  in  various  dejmrtments,  rich  in  unique  specimens, 
— all  beautifully  arranged,  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  reposing 
undisturbed  in  serene  dignity.  But  a  truer  conception  of  wealth 
tells  us  that  it  consists  <V  Xf^/crci,  ovk  iv  ktiJctci, — in  use,  rather 
than  in  possession.  And  to  this  latter  conception  the  University 
Library  corrcsi)onds :  there  is  an  immense  wear  and  tear  of  its 
books,  but  after  all  it  was  their  raison  d^tre  to  be  worn  out  by 
reading,  that  the  ideas  contained  in  them  might  take  a  fresh  start 
in  the  minds'  of  men.  If  we  regard  a  Library,  as  we  surely  ought 
to,  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end,  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  certainly  performs  in  an  admirable  way  its  proper 
function. 

But  besides  sufficing  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  Students  work- 
ing in  diflercnt  departments,  the  Library  has  its  own  s|)ecialities 
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and  natten  for  boosting.     Chief  among  these  is  the  Halliwell 
Collection  of  Shakespeareana  munificently  presented  by  Dr.  J. 
0.  BblBwell-Phillipps  to  the  University  some  years  ago,  and  sub- 
segncptly  augmented  by  htm  from  time  to  time.     This  collection 
mnfainWj  either  in  original  or  xnfacsimiU^  every  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  issued  before  the  Restoration,  and  its  completeness 
in  this  respect  is  unique.     The  Laing  Collection  of  MSS.  draws 
many  scholars  and  bookmakers  to  the  Library.     Then  there  is 
the  BaiUfe  Collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.,  and  the  rich 
Collection  of  Works  on  Political  Economy  collected  by  the  late 
Professor  Hodgson,  and  presented  by  his  widow,     lliere  is  much 
to  show  the  visitor  in  the  way  of  illuminated  missals ;  and  the 
library  b  opulent  in  splendidly  illustrated  works  on  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  other  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences. 

The  Library  has  also  its  curiosities.  The  most  famous  of  these 
is  the  original  parchment  of  the  Bohemian  Protest  (1415)  against 
the  procedure  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  burning  John  Huss, 
with  a  hundred  seals  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  attached  to  it. 
According  to  Morer,^  who  saw  the  document  in  1688,  it  was 
borrowed  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  from  the  Library  at  Dantzic, 
and  then,  under  some  misunderstanding,  carried  off  by  him. 
However  this  may  be,  the  City  Records  for  15th  January  1658 
tell  us  that  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  by 
Dr.  Guild*  of  Aberdeen.  They  ordered  Professor  Craufurd  to 
copy  and  translate  it,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  so,  as 
two  years  later  a  "  translation  of  the  Bohemian  Covenant  from 
Latin  into  Scots  **  by  Christopher  Irving  (afterwards  historio- 
grapher for  Scotland)  came  down  from  London  and  was  paid  for 
by  the  Town  Council.  When  Morer  visited  the  College  Library 
he  saw  there  a  skull  of  remarkable  thinness,  said  to  have  been 
that  of  George  Buchanan.  But  thb  quondam  receptacle  of  wit 
and  Latinity,  if  the  tradition  about  it  be  true,  has  subsequently 
been  removed  to  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

Some  faint  interest  attaches  to  a  relic  of  a  diflerent  kind.     At 

'  Short  Account^  p.  80. 

'  Dr.  Guild  had  1>ccn  made  Principal  of  King*s  College  in  1640,  and  in 
1651  had  been  dciHJScd  as  a  royalist,  lie  left  his  library  to  the  University  of 
St.  Amlrews,  and  the  above  MS.  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  See  an  inter- 
esting paper  by  Mr.  John  Small  in  {.\\q  Proceedings  0/  t/te  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland^  Vol.  111.  p.  408. 
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the  entrance  to  the  noble  Hall  of  the  Library — one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  decorated  along  both  its  sides  with  the 
busts  of  former  Professors — stands  an  octagon  table,  which  served 
as  the  dining-Uiblc  of  Napoleon  Buona])arte  during  his  captivity 
in  St.  Helena.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Robert  Mayne,  H.KLC.S., 
who  happened  to  touch  at  St  Helena  on  his  way  home  from 
India  just  after  Napoleon's  death,  and  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  University.  We  can  tell  where  Napoleon  used  to  sit,  for  a 
circular  hole  has  been  burnt  into  the  table  by  the  pastiles  whidi 
the  ex-Emperor  used  daily  to  light  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re^iast. 


Appendix  P.     The  History  of  the  Buildings  of  the 

University  of  Edinburgh. 

I.  Portions  of  the  old  College  buildings  have  been  seen  still 
standing  by  many  men  now  alive,  and  we  have  prints  to  show 
what  the  old  Library,  the  Principal's  house,  and  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  College  looked  like.  But  there  is  no  print  of  the 
buildings  collectively,  nor  any  such  record  of  the  north  front  with 
its  gate-tower,  which  must  have  been  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  whole.  The  Bird's-eye  View  of  Edinburgh^  by  Gordon  of 
Rothiemay  (1646),  is  evidently  very  inaccurate,  for  it  represents 
the  College  as  consisting  of  complete  and  regularly-built  courts, 
whereas  at  that  time  the  enceinte  of  the  College  was  still  incom- 
plete, and  its  buildings  were  straggling  and  irregular.  Edgar's 
Plan  of  Edinburgh  (1742)^  is  more  instructive ;  it  carefully  marks 
out  the  diflcrcnt  blocks  of  buildings,  but  it  is  on  too  small  a  scale 
to  assist  the  fancy.  It  shows  the  old  College  occupying  the  same 
site  as  the  present  University  quadrangle,  and  divided  into  three 
courts, — two  small  ones  to  the  north,  and  a  larger  court  to  the 
south.  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  arrived  at  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  the  Town  Council  oi)ened  the  College  in  1583  its  only 
buildings  were  Hamilton  House  and  the  '*  Reid  chambersi"  run- 
ning off  from  its  northern  corner  to  the  east  (see  above,  VoL  I.  p. 
1 28).  The  ground,  which  is  now  level,  then  rose  considerably  to 
the  south.  Sonic  few  years  afterwards  the  Town  Council  bought 
out  one  Feiiton,  a  comptroller's  clerk,  who  held  the  Provostal 

^  Given  in  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh, 
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il>f  'i.JniK':  to  tluj  noble  Hall  of  the  Library — one  1 
}\;\\f\y  fi  •  t  ill  I'-ncrtli,  nn^l  flccoraterl  along  both  its  s- 
liM  .1  ;  of  f'inin  r  rrofrssors — stnnds  an  or.tagon  table 
;i';  tlK- fJiriiF);';  t.'iblf;  r)f  Nnpoleon  JJuonapartc  durii 
rn  .'.t.  f  b  I'lin,      It  w;is  bought  by  Mr.  Rolxirt  Mn 
■ho   h'lj.p'ri/ '1  to  loiK  h  at  St.  Helena  on  his 
h)'li,i    )ii  ,t  .'ifh  r  Nopolcon's  death,  and  was  pre 
th''  Univc  fsily.      W'e  <  an   tell  where  Napoleon 
MFMiI.u  hole  h;)s  been  burnt  into  the  tabic  b- 
tln'  ex  I'jMiK'ior  used  daily  to  light  at  the  con< 
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I.    roiiri(»Ns  of  the  old  C'ollcge  Iniildir 
^t.niding  by  ni;niy  men  now  alive,  and 
\\\\M  the  oM  l.ibiary,  the  Principars  h< 
side  of  the  College  looked  like.      l\{\ 
buildinj^s  eolle<  lively,  nor  any  such  re 
it-  |;.ite  to^M  I,  which  must  liave  bcei 
the    whole.       The    />V;v/Wir    //Wv  • 
K<Mhiein,iv  ^iO.|0\  is  evidently  vei 
tlu'  (\>lh\::e  .^.s  (  oiisisling  of  coiuji 
wlu  le.^s  nl  il).il  time  the  cnccinic 
Yw\k\  ,ind  In  buildings  were  st- 
/  \ . ; '■  .  /  / '.  V--.  ■,  ?;;^  •1(1742^^  is  n  1  ■ 
oj-.;  llie  «V,;ViVint  bloeks  of  buil'- 
'm^  .-.svist  \\\c  i.mev.     It  shows  I" 
^;!v'  .is  ti\   j'livuU  I'nivcrsily  ■ 
»»'.:is.      ;\\i^  sm.ill  ones  to  ; 
^  •.:;!^        1  b.i<  <l.He  y'^i  lhing<:, 
;!\   ;•  :/:d!    »»!  :he  seventeen- 
^'    .  ■•  ;  'x    I  .'wn  (^■>un( 

■.     -1  .^  V  ,■  ,-■  1  jninillon    I 

....  ■    !>  ]v>i;Iurn 

.  .-  "^  .        ,   ',   :.  ■  Min.'i.  whi< 


I 
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tisiton  L*in£  sinccn  of  the  Town 
^and  three  AdTocHoKSwacaauw. 
t  »  men:  m^Kction  of  tibc  praiiBes,  and 
uuluuon  was  to  resolve  that  a  comnN»  fad 
d  acts  (i>.  graduation  cereniooics),  vith  • 
J  above  il,  should  be  built,  no  feet  long 
In  a  sabseqncot  Act  of  the  Town  Council, 
Il  December  1615,  this  resolution  was  modified, 
I  that  the  upper  hall  in  tlie  building  (o  be 
S  laid  out  as  a  Libnir)-,  and  not  as  a  common 
(  die  Collt^e.     The  work  vas  vigorously  be^n  in 
J,  and  a  building  of  the  dimensions  before-mentioned 

lansc  in  those  dnrs  scrvcit  tor  any  olhcr  collc^ste  purpoie 
ccping  .iccfjinmoilaiicHi,  Ciaufurtl,  fiom  whom  iht  above 
w  pttlmci],  docs  not  mention. 
hi,  p.  So. 
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was  erected,  running  from  west  to  east,  to  the  sooth  of  HamUton 
House,  and  somewhat  removed  from  it  to  the  east 

Class-rooms,  Graduation  Hall,  and  Library  having  been  thus 
provided,  the  next  want  that  was  felt  was  for  more  ''chambers." 
Craufurd  says  that  '*  diverse  good  citizens  were  ready  to  help  this 
defect,  save  that  always  some  particular  men  of  the  Council 
hindered  the  granting  of  liberty  to  them  to  build  on  the  ground 
of  the  College."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  feeling  which 
can  have  induced  Town  Councillors  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  leave  to  persons  who  wished  to  become  benefactors  of  the 
College  and  to  enlarge  its  fabric  However,  in  1625  Principal 
Adamson  "  prevailed  that  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  then  entered  to  be 
King's  Advocate,  should  have  liberty  to  build  two  chambers; 
which  favour  shortly  thereafter  was  extended  to  William  Rig  of 
Athemey,  who  lately  had  been  Bailie  of  the  city." 

In  the  City  Records  of  4th  May  1625  we  find  a  statement  of 
the  intentions  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall  (the  founder  of  the 
Hopetoun  family).  He  says  that  as  ''  for  advancement  of  learning 
there  is  nothing  more  expedient  for  youth  than  fit  occasions  of  study, 
and  convenient  places  whereunto  young  students  may  for  their  better 
exercise  retire  themselves,  the  more  easily  to  apply  their  mind  to 
their  books,  and  seeing  that  in  King  James'  College  within  this 
burgh  there  is  nothing  more  lacking  than  chambers,  and  that 
there  are  sufficient  and  fit  bounds  to  build  therein,  he  has  there- 
fore declared  that  for  beginning  and  encouraging  others  well 
disix)sed  to  the  like  work,  he  is  willing  to  build  within  the  said 
College,  uix>n  his  own  charge,  two  chambers  in  such  place  as  it 
shall  please  my  Lord  Provost  and  others  to  design  unto  him ;" 
under  the  condition  that  'Uhe  children^  procreate  of  the  said 
Mr.  Thomas'  body  shall  occupy  and  possess  the  said  chambers, 
one  or  both,  as  they  shall  need  during  their  course  in  the  said 
College  rent-free  if  they  please."  And  also  that  there  shall  always 
be  a  preference  to  his  lineal  descendants  in  claiming  the  chambers. 
On  the  23d  June  1626  two  more  chambers  were  provided  for  by 
William  Rig,  in  precisely  similar  terms  to  the  foregoing. 

This  record  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  character  of  the 

1  Sir  Thomas  Hope  himself  graduated  at  the  Colkgc  in  1592.  His  second 
son,  Thomas  Hope,  afterwards  Lord  President,  (^adtuUed  in  1625.  Five 
years  later  there  was  an  Alexander  Hope  among  the  graduates. 
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inlended  "  chambers."  They  were  not  to  be  sleeping  apartments, 
but  ratbcr  "studies,"  to  be  occupied  in  the  intervals  of  class- 
toching  by  youths  resident  in  the  town.  Probably  Sir  Thomas 
MAS  thinking  of  his  own  family,  who  would  not  want  to  sleep  in 
the  chambers,  but  would  only  use  them  ns  "  convenient  places  of 
retirement,"  though  poorer  Students  might  use  them  as  lodgings. 

The  block  of  building  which  contained  the  four  chambers 
l<rovidc(]  for  by  Sir  Thomas  Ho|x;  and  Bailie  Rig  (1625-36)  was 
of  sufficient  extent  to  constitute  the  soutli  side  of  the  first  or 
westmost  "small  close"  and  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
larger  ((uaJranglc,  afterwards  made,  to  the  south.  Owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  ground,  a  great  deal  of  underbuilding  was  found 
necessary  in  erecting  these  chambers. 

In  1636-37  "Ihc  new  great  gate  of  the  College,  looking  to  the 
north,  was  built,  and  a  wall  drawn  about  the  new  lower  court," 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  small  close  having  previously  got  two  sides 
in  the  sha|>c  of  Hamilton  House  and  the  Hope  and  Rig  Cham- 
bers, the  commencement  of  a  third  side  was  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  main  [inrtal  for  the  College,  about  Ilie  middle  of  what  is  now 
Chunbers  Street,  and  opixHile  the  College  Wynd.  And  then  the 
square  was  completed  by  a  wall  on  its  northern  and  western  sides. 

There  was  in  the  Town  Council  at  this  time  a  very  zealous 
promoter  of  all  the  interests  of  the  College — John  Jossie,  who  in 
1640  was  made  the  first  Col  lege  Treasurer  (see  following  Appendix), 
and  who,  besides  taking  charge  of  the  College  revenues  and  trust- 
funds,  appears  to  have  obtained  several  grants  of  municipal  money, 
as  well  as  several  contributions  from  private  individuals,  for  the 
extension  of  the  College  buildings.  He  first  built  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  lower  or  northern  into  the  higher  or 
southern  court  Then  he  greatly  improved  the  means  of  access 
to  the  different  class-rooms.  Then  "  he  built  at  his  own  charge 
the  chamber  above  the  great  gate,"  and  several  citizens,'  following 
his  example,  provided  funds  by  donation  or  bequest  with  which  a 
series  of  chambers  were  built,  completing  the  north  front  of  the 
then  College,  and  answering  to  the  western  half  of  the  north  front 
of  the  present  University  quadrangle.    "  There  was  a  considerable 

'  The  names  of  John  Trotter,  Rolwrt  Ellis,  Robert  Johnstone,  Robert 
Kleming,Laiiionccllcntlcrson,GeOTgcSutlic,  William  Thomson,  James  Murray, 
Andrew  Sini|)si)n,  ArchilKild  Synserf,  and  James  Monleith,  are  recorded,  onit 
were  given  to  their  respective  clianibcrs.    Most  of  (hem  were  Town  Councillors. 
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number  of  honest  and  bountiful  citizens,"  says  Craufurd,  ^  resolute 
to  continue  the  work  of  building  along  the  west  wall,  as  far  almost 
as  the  latrines,  and  from  thence  eastward  to  the  Provost's  lodging ; 
but  at  first  tlie  charges  of  building,  becoming  exorbitant,  stumbled 
them ;  afterward  the  great  troubles  that  ensued  did  outwear  the 
most  part  of  them."  So  that  at  this  time  (1640-45)  the  west  side 
of  the  College  courts  was  nearly  but  not  quite  built  in  with  a 
series  of  chambers.  The  south-west  comer  and  the  south  side 
(all  but  the  Provost's  Manse)  remained  open. 

The  Upi)er  Hall,  built  in  16 16,  seems  not  to  have  been  found 
convenient  as  a  Library,  and  in  1642  Jossie  began  to  build  a 
new  Library  in  the  space  between  Hamilton  House  and  the 
College  Halls.  Bailie  John  Fleming  had  bequeathed  4000  merks 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  sum  of  money  placed  by  Lady  Foret  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  Minister  of  Edinburgh,  "  for 
some  public  use,"  was  also  applied  to  it  Jossie  gave,  indeed,  a 
very  great  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  the  College  fabric,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
most  prominent  in  making  the  College  what  it  grew  to  be  in  the 
second  period  of  its  development 

In  1 64 1,  during  the  time  of  Jossie's  Treasurership  to  the 
College,  the  Town  Council  set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  Bartholomew  Somcrville,  who  had  provided  6000  merks  **  for 
building  a  house  for  the  Professor  of  Divinity ; — the  said  house  to 
bear  the  ensign,  name,  and  arms  of  the  said  Mr.  Bartholomew,  in 
his  remembrance."  They  resolved,  however,  that  6000  merks 
(;;£333  :  6  :  8)  would  be  "  insufhcient  to  erect  a  house  of  any 
competency  ;  and  that  opix>rtunity  offered  to  buy  the  house  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Skene  for  7000  merks."  lliey  accordingly  ordered 
Somervillc's  bequest,  with  the  interest  which  had  accrued  upon 
it,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Sir  James  Skene's  house,  and 
that  this  should  be  fitted  up  "  for  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  use 
of  the  College."  This  was  probably  done,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  the  occupation  of  the  house  by  College  l^fessors. 
But  fidccn  years  later,  in  1656,  the  Town  Council  ''find  Sir 
James  Skene's  house,  which  they  had  purchased,  altogether 
ruinous  and  defaced ;  tliat  it  cannot  be  repaired  and  rebuilt 
without  great  charges ;  and  that  a  more  convenient  house  may  be 
built  for  tlie  said  College,  as  cheaply,  within  the  precinct  thereof." 
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They  accordingly  sold  Sir  James  Skene's  house'  to  the  Deacon 
of  tbc  Surgeons  for  3000  merks,  wilh  10  roerks  feu-duty.  And 
on  the  3d  Seiiterober  1656  "  Mylne  the  builder"  contracted  to 
build  for  ^8333  :  6  ;  8  (Scols)  a  sufficient  dwelling-house  for  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  six  coin|>lete  cliaiiiburs  for  Students. 

This  house  constituted  the  nortli-cast  corner  of  the  old  College 
bnildings,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  old  College  Halls  and 
Library.  Ovtjr  its  door  there  was  an  effigy  of  Sonierville,  cut  in 
Stone,  with  llie  following  inscription: — " Magislre  BarthoUmao 
Stmert'Ulio  Uibis  munkipi  mwiifictnlissimo  Qui  in  pios  in  Urbt  et 
AeatUmiie  iisus  40,000  w.  testamenio  legavit  Urlis  EdinbuT^na  hoc 
momimtntum  p.  c."  The  Professor  of  Divinity's  garden  extended 
U  fhr  as  the  west  wall  of  the  Infirmary ;  it  was  afterwards  taken 
lor  the  site  of  South  ISridgc  Street ;  and  the  house  itself  was  the 
(inl  part  of  the  old  buildings  that  was  pulled  down  in  1790  to 
make  room  for  Adam's  new  University. 

Sooiewlut  later  than  1656  the  building  of  the  tower  over  the 
OHth  gate  of  the  College  was  commenced.  It  was  not  finished 
tin  1686.  In  the  Caledonian  Mercury  for  the  26th  April  1790, 
after  this  most  striking  feature  of  the  old  College  had  been 
KDtenced  to  demolition,  we  find  a  graphic  account  of  Its  history 
and  api>earance.  "The  steeple,"  says  this  old  newspajxjr,  "from 
Ae  inscription  which  it  bears,  secn)s  to  have  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Burnet.  It  is  a  tall 
tower  about  twelve  feet  square  and  six  stories  high,  or  about 
e^hty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  upon  which  is 
a  pavilion  roof  tcnninatetl  with  a  vane.  The  dilTcrcnt  small 
chambers  of  which  it  consisted,  and  which  were  entered  from  a 
tompike  stair,  made  a  part  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Professor 
of  Greek.  The  front,  to  the  north,  is  of  polished  ashlar  work, 
irith  rustic  corners.  Immediately  over  the  gate  are  the  City  arms, 
but  wanting  supi)orters ;  and  higher  uj),  betwixt  two  of  the  windows, 
are  the  arms,  as  is  suj)posed,  of  the  above-mentioned  Thomas 
Burnet.  The  same  arms  are  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  Col- 
lege, over  a  window ;  and  under  them  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  '  Dum  floret  studiosa  cohors,  eampanave  pulsat. 
Semper  hows  tiomenqui  tuuin,  Burtiefe,  mambunt' 
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From  which  it  appears  that  a  bell  was  intended  to  be  hung  in 
this  tower ;  which  intention  however  was  not  fulfilled,  the  Collie 
bell  being  in  a  smaller  tower  near  the  upper  area.  High  up  on 
the  south  front  is  a  sun-dial,  with  T.  B.  inscribed  on  it  and  the 
year  1686." 

About  the  same  time  the  long,  low  range  of  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  College,  called  "  Earl  Teviot's  Chambers,"  was 
builL  Over  the  doorway  in  the  centre  of  them  the  following 
inscription  was  placed: — ^^ Muset  hoc  quater  gtmina^  Academia 
hujtis  Alumnus^  Andreas  Ruthirfordia  Regulus^  Teviotia  Ccma^ 
Tangira  PrccfcciuSy  belli  pacisque  artibus  dotm  fcrisque  elarus^  testa- 
mento  extrui  jussit.  May  30,  a.d.  1664."  They  contained  a  hall, 
which  at  some  time  or  other  was  used  as  a  guard-room  for  the 
City  guard  It  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  meetings  of  the 
Principal  and  Professors ;  and  thus  when  the  piesent  Senate  Hall 
was  built  it  was  at  first  called  the  ''  Guard  Hall,"  in  continuance 
of  old  associations. 

The  old  College  being  thus  complete,  we  have  two  separate 
descriptions  of  its  api)earance  from  the  pens  of  Englishmen.  The 
first  is  in  the  Slwrt  Aeeaunt  of  Scotland  of  the  Rev.  T.  Morer, 
who  saw  it  in  1688-89.  ^^  says:  "South  of  the  Cowgate, 
and  on  a  rising  stands  the  College,  consisting  of  one  small 
quadrangle,  and  some  other  lodgings  without  uniformity  or 
order,  built  at  several  times,  and  by  diverse  benefactors,  who 
thought  probably  to  be  better  distinguished  by  this  variety  of 
forms  and  situations  in  those  buildings." 

A  second  and  more  complimentary  sketch  was  drawn  in  1 709 
by  the  eminent  non-conformist  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  who  came 
to  Edinburgh  that  year  to  visit  his  friend  Carstares,  and  to  get  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  University.  Calamy  says:  ^llie 
College  is  a  good  building,  with  three  courts.  There  is  a  high 
tower  over  the  great  gate,  which  looks  to  the  city.  The  public 
schools  are  large  and  convenient  There  are  also  accommoda- 
tions in  the  College  for  a  number  of  students  to  lodge,  though 
they  are  seldom  made  use  of  but  by  those  in  meaner  circumstances. 
There  are  also  handsome  dwellings  for  the  Professors  and  Principal, 
with  good  gardens."* 

We  thus  have  Cabmy's  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  "chanv 

■  Calainy*s  Ilisl^rual  Actpmni  o/My  Own  Life,  Vol.  11.  p.  175* 
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bers  "  so  generously  subscribed  foe  by  good  citizens  in  the  middle 
of  ihe  seventeenth  century  were  not  sought  after  by  Students  fifty 
years  later.  Evidently,  from  want  of  endowments  for  the  support 
of  a  common  table,  the  original  idea  of  a  College  with  collegiate 
life  had  broken  down.  And  this  is  still  more  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  following  curious  return  extracted  from  the  City 
Kecords,  and  stating  the  use  to  wiiich  tlie  several  chambers  were 
applied  in  1733  : — 

A  IJst  of  the  Chambers  within  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  by 
whom  possessed,  and  the  Kent  they  pay  (being  a  Report  to 
Ihe  Town  Council,  19th  December  1733). 


ClHmbcts. 

Thdr 

ll«U. 

iJeh- 

"^r 

lla  HiBh  muuwJ  by 

P.y.  V«rir 
KenL 

Ilich&U^ti 

5 

Mr.  Rol>l-  SrewRrl\  Clnss 

T^nccs 

S 

* 

6 

7 
S 

9 

Mr.  Ailam  Wntl's  Clius 

Mr.  A<lfl„.  Wall 

Mr.      Kol««      I'lLTliairn. 

l-rinlcr 
The  Libtarj. 

£t    6   a 

Tie  Karl  of 
Tevkrt's 

^ 

* 

4 

'3 
14 

•.I 

Mr.  Colin  M'Lii.i.an 
Mr.  Liurance  Dimdnsi;,  n 

dwcllii^-hoiise 

iJlumniund 

Mr.  William  ScoK 

Ho,y% 

Iloy.rs 

Mr.  Itobcrl  StewatI 

llonniu's 

»3 

Mr.  Colin  Drunnnoii.l 

llitns" 

27 

Mt.  William  Scot 

Jollies 

> 

2& 

Mr.  Williom  Siol 

UiKlrt-5 

39 

Mrs.  Monciir 

>     6    8 

Wiseman's 

31 

John  Pnlcm,  Uooksellcr 

1     6    8 

SjUscfs 

33 

Mr.  Aiiani  Wnll 

Montcilh's 

•1 

'i 

35 

I-al.  CtokM,  Jonitnr 

llnpcs 

3; 

Mr.  Wnuchopc  of  NidJric 

I     6    8 

WBe"'. 

38 

TW^'s 

42 

I'at.  Cioliat,  J.inilor 

45 

ThcAcailemyfor  Vainlinc 

HemltTSon's 

46 

Mr.  Dawson 

Snltie's 

— 

johtulon's 

2 

48 1 

Mr.  Dawson 

Ellis's 

, 

53 

Mr.  Mallhcw  Crawfooid 

Tioller's 

54 

Mr.  Mokic 

Jonic's 

— 

56 

Mt.  RuaUimnn,  rrinl>;r 

0  16    8 

lliirncrii 

59) 

Mr.   Lauder,  n  Polnndcr, 

Steeple 

3 

3 

and  Mr.  Uule 
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Iv      . 

'  >iiBii«n  i» 

thelXxws. 

1                            Tke  La«h  poncsKd  by 

1 

nysTcsriy 

I 

Mr.  Colin  Drnmmood 

2 

Ml.  John  Stevenson 

3 

Sir  Ji4in  iHilrymple 

£1    6   8 

4 

i:.nin  llaniiliun,  Uookscllcr 

100 

lO 

Mr.  Manny's  Class 

II 

1           Mr.  Konakl  Lhuibar 

100 

12 

Mr.  Crawfixml  in  Glasgow 

100 

17 

Mr.  l^urance  l>uncUiss 

i8 

MrR.  May  tlcf^honi 

100 

19 

Mr.  KolxYt  Krcclvurn,  Printer 

too 

22 

Mr.  J.  Ilemlcfson,  Merchant 

100 

24 

NKws.  Mackenzie  &  Cntison,  Clerks 

100 

25 

Mr.  i!avin  Hamilton,  Ikiokseller 

100 

26 

Mr.  William  Ker,  Teacher,  French 

30 

Mr.  lUown,  Ik^okseller 

100 

31 

Mr.  Thos.  Mcfcer,  Comsr.  Clerk 

100 

34 

James  and  Charles  Ramsays 

40 

41 

rat.  Crokat,  Janitor 

36 

James  Wats(>n,  Janitor's  Man 

100 

44 

Jauct  or  Miss  Taylor 

47) 
50  ( 
5"  ) 

Mr.  Dank-son 

5^ 

M*Kcnnc's  Office 

lH> 

The  1  lalf-crown  Vault 

61 

The  lli\jg»  House 

(O 

Mr.  Dawsitn,  CtKil-seller 

The  l^reat  Garret  above  the  Common 

Hall,  set  at 

5    5   0 

When  wo  analyse  this  list  wc  find  that  there  were  altogetb 
lith'  M'von  ihan^bcis,  and  tluit  of  those  about  half  were  occu|)ic 
by  PiotoNNois  ^tor  houses  or  class-rooms),  by  the  Janitor  andli 
\\\<\\\  b\  (he  aiuhoiisoil  teacher  of  French,  by  a  school  for  paintio 
,uul  by  (he  1  ibiaiy,'  0{  the  rest,  we  find  ten  or  twelve  given  1 
(o  nu  It  han(s.  \  leiks,  and  tradesmen.  Ruddinum,  the  cdebrati 
|uiu(ei,  and  oihei  piintens  and  booksellers,  had,  as  was  not  ina 
pio|»ua(ei  quaKeis  within  the  University.  A  coal-merchant  w 
\\\v\\\  jH'ihaps  lor  (he  convenience  of  the  community.  "11 
Malt  iio\>u  Vanl(  "  and  "the  llagg  house"  are  names,  the  mea 
in^  ut  whii  h  is  now  1on(.*    Three  of  the  chambers  were  inhabit 

*  As  tlu'  ihaiulH'is  weie  hot  Imilt  to  Ih:  cither  family  clwelling-housci 
class  KMiius,  Uuy  Hiiist  have  Uvn  very  ini*t>n  von  lent  for  the  Ihrofessors. 

•  t\»ssil>ly  •Mho  Hall  down  VauU  *'  iiuiy  have  l»een  a  cellar  of  which  I 
annual  rcnl  \^as  only  lull  a-crox^n.  The**llai;j;  House**  may  have  beer 
clianiU'i  usol  h>i  Moling;  litoMiKHi. 
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f  women,  of  whose  vocation  there  is  no  record.  Altogether  it 
^ms  probable  tliat  "  Mr.  Makie,"  iniiabiting  Trotter's  chamber 
;nt-free,  and  "  Mr,  I^iiider,  a  Polander,"  who,  jointly  with  "  Mr. 
Lule,"  occupied  three  rooms  in  Uurnct's  Steeple,  also  rent-free, 
lay  have  been  poor  Students.  While  Mr.  Waiicliope  of  Niddrie 
nd  Sir  John  Dalryniple,  who  had  each  a  chamber  at  the  rent  of 
'1  :  6 -.  8,  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes.  The 
itter  of  these  gentlemen  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple  of  Carsland, 
'nncii>al  Clctk  of  Session  from  1709  till  1743,  and  lineal  ancestor 
f  the  present  I^rd  Stair.  Sir  John  rented  a  chamber  in  College 
1  all  probability  for  the  use  of  his  son,  for  among  the  graduates 
"f  '734  wc  find  Doni.  Hu^^lio  Ualrymple  (the  "Dom."  being 
irefixed  /wnoris  causa).  It  seems  likely  that  Hugho  Dalrymple 
ised  his  chamber  merely  as  a  study,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
iir  Thomas  Ho|>e  (see  above,  p.  1 86).  Perhaps  Mr.  Wauchope 
)f  Niddrie  had  also  a  son  attending  the  College,  though  the  name 
Iocs  not  appear  in  the  list  of  graduates. 

Altogether  there  was  a  somewhat  motley  population  wiUiin 
lie  College  walls  in  i  733.  IJut  the  real  evil  was,  that  almost  all 
ht  buildings  had  been  constructed  for  other  purposes  than  those 
o  which  they  were  applied.  An  old  dwelling-house  and  a  number 
a  Students'  chambers  constituted  the  class-rooms.  And  as  the 
int  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
leTek)pe,in  all  essentials,  into  a  flourishing  University,  this  anomaly 
xnild  not  but  be  felL  In  1768  a  Memorial  by  Dr.  Robertson 
|who  had  been  made  Principal  in  1762)  was  printed  in  quarto 
ana  and  gratuitously  distributed,  setting  forth  the  case,  and 
ijq>ealing  to  the  [)ublic  for  subscriptions  towards  providing  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  with  suitable  accommodation. 

Principal  Koberlson  use<l  very  dilTerent  terms  from  the  super- 
icial  eulogy  of  Dr.  Calamy  in  describing  the  old  College  buildings 
IS  they  api^cared  in  1768.  He  said:  "A  stranger,  when  con- 
Jucted  to  view  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  might,  on  seeing 
iuch  courts  and  buildings,  naturally  enough  imagine  them  to  be 
itnishouses  for  the  rccc|jtion  of  the  poor  ;  but  would  never  im^ne 
Lhat  he  was  entering  within  the  precincts  of  a  noted  and  flourishing 
seat  of  learning.  An  area  which,  if  entire,  would  have  formed 
one  s^kicious  ({uadraiiglc.  Is  broken  into  three  paltry  divbions,  and 
Encompassed  i)artly  with  walls  which  threaten  destruction  to  the 
VOL.  II.  O 
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passenger,  and  [xirtly  with  a  range  of  low  houses,  several  of  which 
are  now  become  ruinous  and  not  habitable.^  With  the  exception 
of  one  large  upper  gallery,  which  has  lately  been  repaired  and 
made  the  public  Library  (see  above,  p.  171),  and  of  an  anatomical 
theatre,  there  is  no  room  or  building  belonging  to  the  University 
that  has  any  degree  of  Academical  decency.  The  teaching  rooms 
of  the  Professors  are,  in  general,  mean,  straitened,  and  incon- 
venient; and  some  Professors,  whose  hours  of  teaching  follow 
immediately  on  one  another,  are  obliged  to  occupy  the  same 
rooms." 

In  contrast  with  this  state  of  things,  the  Memorial  pointed  to 
the  improvements  "  lately  made,  and  still  going  forwards  in  Edin- 
burgh,— large  buildings  arising  suddenly  on  all  hands,  a  magnificent 
bridge,  and  new  streets  and  squares  begun."*  "The  University 
fabric  alone  remains  in  such  a  neglected  state  as  to  be  generally 
accounted  a  dishonour  to  Edinburgh  and  to  this  part  of  the 
Kingdom." 

The  1  own  Council,  as  Patrons  of  the  University,  are  exoner- 
ated from  blame  in  this  matter.  "  They  have  listened,"  says  the 
Memorial,  "to  every  reasonable  demand.  They  have  studied, 
from  time  to  time,  to  render  the  accommodation  of  the  Professors 
and  Students  more  tolerable ;  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  annually 
exj>ended  such  sums  as  their  public  revenues  would  afford  on  these 
decayed  buildings.  But  these  partial  reparations  can  neither 
remove  the  inconveniency,  nor  cover  the  deformity  and  meanness 
of  the  whole.  It  has  long  been  thought,  and  the  opinion  is  now 
become  very  general,  that  it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the  fabric  upon 
a  new  plan." 

The  number  of  Students  for  whom  accommodation  had  to  be 
provided  was  stated  as  "  between  six  and  seven  hundred," '  and 
the  number  of  Professors  as  twenty-one.     llie  scheme  for  which 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  walls  and  ranges  of  chambers,  which  had  been 
built  liUlc  more  than  one  hundred  years,  should  have  become  "so  ruinous.** 
Tlicy  must  have  been  put  up  cheaply  and  hastily  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  This  refers  to  the  improvements  and  extensions  made  under  the  ylulilcship 
of  George  Druninioiid  :  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  the  North 
Bridge,  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh. 

'  Of  thvse  it  was  mentioned  that  there  were  several  of  high  rank : — "  Of 
late,  several  ]>ersons  of  very  high  rank  and  distinction  in  the  King<tom  have 
committed  the  education  of  their  sons  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. "  See 
Memorial  in  Sco/s  Magazifu  for  1 768,  p.  1 14. 
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sabscriptions  were  invited  was,  to  build  "a  targe,  free,  nnd  open 
sqtiare"  over  the  area  of  the  old  College  buildings,  which  was 
said  to  conUiin  "  above  three  acres,"  and  in  this  square  were  lo 
be  placed,  first  of  all,  sixteen  class-rooms  for  Professors,  and 
secondly,  a  public  hall,  library,  museum,  anatomical  theatre, 
chemical  laboratory,  and  public  schools  (ot  examination  rooms). 
The  class-rooms  were  estimated  to  cost  £6soo,  and  the  other 
objects  enumerated  ^^8500  more.  If  suflicicnt  funds  could  be 
raised,  dwelling-houses  for  the  Professors  were  to  be  added,  so  as 
"lo  complete  the  proposed  sfjuare  ;"  and  It  was  held  out  as  an 
inducement  to  the  public  "that  the  Professors  couid  then  more 
readily,  and  with  much  less  inconveniency,  receive  young 
gentlemen  under  their  immediate  care,  and  lodge  them  in  their 
houses." 

The  subscription  list  was  opened  in  March  1768,  but  seetns 
to  have  hung  fire  ;  though  only  ^6500  was  asked  from  the 
public  for  a  sLirt,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  response  having  been 
made  to  the  a|)|>eal.  Five  years  later  (August  1773),  when  IJr. 
Johnson  visited  Ldinburgli,  things  were  in  slain  quo.  Boswell 
says :  "  We  proceeded  to  the  College,  with  the  Principal  at  our 
bead.  As  the  College  buildings  are  indeed  very  mean,  the  Prin- 
cipal (L)r.  Robertson)  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  must  give  them 
the  same  epithet  that  a  Jesuit  did  when  showing  a  poor  Collie 
abroad  :  ' N<e  miseria  nostra'  IJr.  Johnson  was,  however,  much 
pleased  with  the  Library."  One  of  the  ruinous  walls  referred  to 
in  the  Memorial  had  in  the  meantime  been  removed,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  made  merry  over  the  circumstance.  "  1  pointed  out  to 
him,"  says  Uoswell,  "where  there  formerly  stood  an  old  wall 
enclosing  part  of  the  College,  which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a 
threatening  manner,  and  of  which  there  was  a  common  tradition 
similar  to  that  concerning  Bacon's  study  at  Oxford,  that  it  would 
fall  uj>on  some  very  learned  man.  It  had  some,  time  before  this 
been  taken  down,  that  the  street  might  be  widened,  and  a  more 
convenient  wall  builL  Ur.  Johnson,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  [tleasant  hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said ;  '  They  have  been 
afraid  it  never  would  fall.' " 

In  r783  some  curious  letters,  signed  " Theophrastus," 
ap|»earcd  in  the  S<ots  M'iif;azine,  commenting  on  the  changes 
which  had  passed  over  Edinburgh  within  twenty  years,  and  point- 
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ing  out  tliat  in  some  respects  there  had  been  a  wonderful  advance 
in  civilisation  and  prosperity,  and  in  some  respects  a  deterioration 
of  manners,  while  in  some  points  the  City  had  remained  stationary 
and  behindhand.  Under  the  last  head  the  writer  says:  ''In 
1788  the  buildings  of  the  University  are  in  the  same  ruinous  con- 
dition that  they  were  in  in  1768,  and  the  most  celebrated  Univer- 
sity at  i)rescnt  in  Euroi)e  is  the  worst  accommodated.  Some  of 
the  Professors  have  even  been  obliged  to  have  lecturing  rooms 
without  the  College  for  their  numerous  students.  The  scheme  of 
a  new  College  was  vigorously  promoted  by  a  late  public  spirited 
magistrate ;  ^  but  this  useful  and  most  necessary  undertaking  has 
not  yet  advanced." 

In  the  meantime  provision  (though  in  an  illusory  way)  had 
actually  been  made  by  Parliament  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
College.  This  was  in  a  private  Act,  i)assed  in  1785,  which  gave 
powers  for  making  the  South  Bridge  over  the  Cowgate,  and  other 
puqx>ses.  In  the  preamble  it  was  said  :  "  And  whereas  several', 
buildings  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  are  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  the  apartments,  from  the  increase  of  students  incom- 
modious, which  makes  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  said  University, 
or  i)art  thereof :  Therefore  be  it  enacted  that  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Hunter  Blair,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  of  Mdville,  the 
Right  Hon.  Islay  Campbell,  Lord  Advocate,  etc  etc.,  shall  be 
appointed  Trustees  for  designing,  ordering,  and  causing  to  be 
erected  such  buildings  in  the  said  University  of  Edinburgh  as  they 
shall  think  proper,  and  for  making  the  access  from  the  High 
Street  of  the  said  City  of  Edinburgh  by  a  Bridge  over  the  Cow- 
gate  and  by  Streets  from  the  said  Bridge  to  the  Streets,  Squares, 
and  Buildings  on  the  South  side  of  the  said  City."  Unfortunately 
no  funds  were  provided  by  the  Act  for  the  University  buildings ; 
the  Trustees  were  only  empowered  to  use  any  surplus  in  their 
hands  after  building  the  Bridge,  "  together  with  all  sums  contri- 
buted and  subscribed  for  rebuilding  the  said  University." 

The  first  stone  of  the  South  Bridge  was  laid  on  the  1st 
August  1785,  and  in  March  1788  the  Bridge  and  South  Bridge 
Street,  with  its  shoi)s,  were  finished,  llie  gardens  of  the  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  of  the  Principal,  extending  as  far  as  the  old  Inlirmaryi 
had  been  taken  for  tlie  roadway,  or  sold  as  the  site  of  valuable 

>  Probably  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair. 
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sbc^M^  and  yet  no  compensation  was  made  either  to  the  Uni- 
venity  or  to  its  Professors,  and  this  seems  a  matter  in  which  the 
Town  Council  as  Patrons  of  the  University  seem  to  have  been 
oblivioiis  of  their  duty.  The  new  body  of  Trustees  created  by 
the  Act  of  1785,  inter  alia^  for  rebuilding  the  College,  did  nothing 
at  all  in  that  direction,  and  things  remained  just  as  they  were 
when  Robertson  made  his  appeal  twenty  years  before, — ^with  this 
exception,  that  the  old  College  buildings,  by  losing  their  gardens 
to  the  east,  had  lost  the  one  feature  of  amenity  which  belonged  to 
them.1  But  the  Town  Council  had  been  moving  in  the  matter  of 
new  buildings.  They  had  obtained  a  design  from  Robert  Adam, 
and  they  now  determined  that  the  work  must  be  begun,  not  with 
funds  for  it  secured,  but  on  the  faith  of  obtaining  them.  In  the 
Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  for  1 9th  October  1 789  we  find 
the  following  entry  : — ''  The  Principal  stated  to  the  Meeting  that 
when  he  and  several  of  the  Professors  were  at  breakfast  at  the 
Lord  Provost's  house  some  days  ago,  his  Lordship  (Thomas 
Elder)  had  informed  them  that  the  Town  Council  had  come  to 
the  resolution  to  have  the  foundation  stone  laid  of  a  new  building 
kft  the  University,  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  architect, — 
to  which  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a  liberal 
contribution  from  the  public  and  of  aid  from  Government,  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  had  under- 
taken to  use  his  utmost  influence  to  obtain."  Thus  it  was  the 
encouragement  of  Henry  Dundas,  first  Lord  Melville,  which  took 
the  long-projected  scheme  out  of  the  region  of  words  into  that 
t>f  action. 

After  twenty-one  years  of  expectation,  on  the  i6th  November 
1789,  the  foundation-stone  of  "the  New  College  of  Edinburgh," 
as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  was  laid  with  great  pomp  and  rejoic- 
ing by  Lord  Napier,  as  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  in 
presence  of  the  Provost  and  Magistrates ;  the  Principal,  Professors, 
and  Students  of  the  University;  "many  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry ; "  and  about  "  thirty  thousand  spectators,"  as  it  was  com- 
puted, though  this  number  would  have  exhausted  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  City.     As  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Scots 

1  Morcr,  the  English  Chaplain,  when  visiting  the  College  in  i688'89,  seems 
especially  to  have  l>cen  stnick  by  the  **  spacious  garden  for  the  Professors  in 
common  to  walk  and  divert  themselves  in  the  evening." 
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Magazine^  this  was  a  great  public  ceremony,  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  equal  to  those  popular  rejoicings  which  had  hailed 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  376  yean  pre- 
viously (see  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  7). 

There  was  a  procession  from  the  Parliament  House  to  the 
east  face  of  the  future  buildings,  in  what  is  now  South  Bridge 
Street,  in  the  following  order : — 

*'  The  I^rd  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  in  their  robei^ 
with  the  City  Regalia  carried  before  them. 

"The  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  University,  in  their 
gowns,  with  tlie  Mace  carried  before  them. 

"Hie  Students,  with  green  laurel  in  their  hats;  a  band  of 
Singers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Scherkey. 

"The  different  I..odges  of  free  and  accepted  Masons,  wilb 
their  proper  insignia. 

"  A  band  of  instrumental  music." 

With  musical  accompaniments  this  procession  moved  slowly 
along  through  streets  lined  with  soldiers  of  the  35th  Regiment 
and  with  the  City  Guard,  and  occupied  nearly  an  hour  on  its 
route.  The  nortli-cast,  or  profx^r  Masonic  comer,  having  been 
found  unsuitable  for  laying  a  foundation-stone,  a  site  further  to  the 
south,  one  of  the  corners  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  University 
quadrangle,  was  chosen,  and  the  scene  which  there  presented 
itself  has  been  depicted  in  a  contemiK)rary  caricature.^  llie 
usual  Masonic  rites  having  been  duly  performed.  Lord  Napier 
delivered  an  address  full  of  congratulation  and  high  compliment, 
first  to  the  Ix)rd  Provost  and  Magistrates,  and  secondly  to  the 
Princi|)al  and  Professors.  Lord  IVovost  Elder  and  Principal 
Robertson  replied.  The  latter  said :  "  From  very  humble 
beginnings,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  attained  to  soch 
eminence  as  entitles  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated 
seminaries  of  learning.  Indebted  to  the  bounty  of  several  of  oar 
Sovereigns ; — distinguished  particularly  by  the  gracious  Prince'  now 


'  This  print,  which  wc  rcprtxlucc,  shows  the  new  South  Bridge  Street, 
had  )>ccn  cuniplctc<t  tlic  year  Iwfore. 

*  Diirini;  tlic  rci|;n  of  (tcoi^c  III.  Ke{*iiis  Chairs  lud  been  ftMiided  in  llw 
University  of  K(linbur|;h— of  Rhetoric  and  Ikllcs  Lettres  in  1762 ;  of  Netanl 
History  in  17C7  ;  and  of  Tractical  Astronomy  in  1786.  Of  prcviotts  So^cieiciu^ 
James  VI.  had  i;iven  the  |xillry  endowments  elsewhere  mentioned  ;  Wiffim 
III.  had  granlcti  ;^300  a  year  out  of  Disliops'  Teinds,  out  of  which  a 
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seited  on  ihc  British  Ihronc,  whom,  willi  gratitude,  wc  reckon  among 
the  most  munificent  of  our  Royal  benefactors  ; — and  cherished 
|]y  the  continued  attention  anil  good  ofliccs  of  our  Honourable 
I'.itrons,  this  University  can  now  boast  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  branches 
of  literature  and  science."  After  dilating  upon  the  "one  thing 
still  wanting,"  and  now  to  be  supplied, — namely,  sufficient  and 
suitable  buildings,  Ur.  Robertson  added :  "  I  regard  it  as  my 
own  ]>eculiar  felicity,  that  by  having  remained  in  my  present 
station  much  longer '  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  have  lived 
to  witness  an  event  so  beneficial  to  this  University,  the  prosperity 
of  which  is  near  to  my  heart,  and  has  ever  been  the  objeet  of  my 
warmest  wishes," 

Under  the  foundation-stone  were  deposited  the  usual  coins 
and  ncwspa]>crs,  and  together  with  them  "  seven  rolls  of  vellum, 
containing  a  short  account  of  the  original  foundation  and  present 
state  of  the  University,"  The  account  of  the  original  foundation 
.ipjicars  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  Craufurd's  Memoirs,  and 
is  not  very  accurate.  It  says  that  "  in  the  year  1581,  a  grant  was 
obtained  from  King  James  VI.,  for  founding  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity within  the  City  of  Edinburgh;"  and  "next  year,  a  Charter  of 
confirmation  and  erection  was  obtained  also  from  King  James  VJ., 
from  which  the  College  to  be  built  did  afterwards  derive  all  the 
privileges  of  a  University."  The  person — probably  Dr.  Robertson 
— who  wrote  this  sentence  can  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with 
King  James's  Charter  of  1582,  which  certainly  does  not  cone- 
spond  with  tlie  description  here  given  of  it  But  we  have  before 
shown  reasons  for  believing  that  the  real  Charter  of  erection  and 
foundation  of  the  College  was  at  an  early  period  tost,  and  this 
circumstance  has  put  historians  who  were  unaware  of  it  into  a 
lalse  position  ever  since,  by  leading  them  to  seek  in  the  Charter 
of  1582  what  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

■hip  of  Churcli  History,  and  nflerwardx  one  of  Public  Law,  were  provided. 
Quwn  Anne  had  given  it  bounty  of  ^250  a  yeai  for  incieosing  Froienon' 
stipends. 

'  Rolwrtson  hnd  now  l)een  Principal  for  Iwenty-teven  years.  Of  hii  pre- 
decessors, Cli.trlciis  ]i»it  IifIcI  onice  for  Ineiity-one  years ;  Adamson  for  nine- 
teen ;  Wisli.irl,  seaiHiiiii,  for  eiglilcen  j  Rollock  (virtually)  for  sixteen ;  Wisbart 
for  fourlccn  ;  Rule  .iiid  Carslarcs  for  lliirteeii  each  ;  the  others  for  less  (ban  ten 
yeais  cacb.     Kuljettson's  successor,  Uaird,  was  I'rinciiial  for  forty-sereii  years, 
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For  the  rest,  the  vellum  which  lies  under  the  University  gate- 
way merely  stitcs  that  the  College  was  taught  by  R^ents  "till 
about  the  year  1 7 10,  when  the  four  Regents  began  to  be  confined 
each  to  a  separate  profession,"  and  that  "  under  the  care  of  the 
Magistrates,  new  Professorshii^s  have  been  from  time  to  time 
instituted,  as  the  public  seemed  to  demand  them."  It  adds  that 
''  in  all  its  dii)lomas  or  public  deeds  "  the  College  bears  the  name 
of  "  the  College  of  King  James."  It  gives  a  list  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  as  constituted  in  1789,  containing  many  brilliant 
names ;  and  records,  for  the  information  of  the  New  Zealander 
who  may  excavate  the  ruins  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that 
"  in  processions,  the  Principal  with  the  Professor  of  Divinity  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  Professor  of  Church  History  on  his  left, 
walks  foremost,  preceded  by  the  Mace.  The  rest  of  the  Professors 
follow  according  to  their  seniority."  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
table  of  precedence  would  be  accepted  at  the  present  day.  At 
all  events  it  ignores  the  possible  presence  of  a  Chancellor  and  a 
Lord  Rector  in  University  processions.  The  buried  vellum  next 
gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Students  during  the  winter 
session  of  1788-89,  as  follows  : — 

Students  of  Divinity      .         .         .  130 

Law    ....  100 

Physic         .                  .  440 

General  Classes  ^          .  420 


1090 


And  it  ends  by  saying  that  "  the  old  Buildings  being  very  mean 
and  unfit  for  the  reception  of  so  many  Professors  and  Students, 
the  I^rd  Provost  and  Magistrates,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  resolved  to 
set  on  foot  a  subscription,  according  to  an  advertisement,"  of  which 
a  copy  was  subjoined. 

The  proceedings  at  the  foundation-stone  terminated  with  the 

^  This  phrase  marks  the  entire  abeyance  into  which  Graduation  in  Arts  had 
fallen ;  the  record  docs  not  mention  **  Students  of  Arts,"  hut  speaks  of  **  General 
Classes,"  as  if  those  attending  the  non  •  professional  classes  were  all  a  set  of 
amateurs,  and  not  the  Students  of  a  Faculty.  We  see,  by  com{)aring  the  al»ove 
statement  with  Dr.  Robertson's  Memorial  of  1768,  that  the  University  had 
nearly  doubled  the  numl)cr  of  its  Students  in  the  intervening  |)criod. 
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singing  of  an  anihcm  ;  then  came  a  procession  in  inverse  order 
back  lo  the  Parliament  House ;  and  afterwards  an  "  elegant  and 
.sumptuous  entertainment"  (people  in  Edinbui^h  dined  about 
three  o'clock  in  those  days)  "  was  given  by  the  I^ord  Provost  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  George  Street  Assembly  Rooms  "  to  above  500 
persons,  including  llic  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  difTereiit  Lodges,  several  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  City. 

11.  We  now  enter  ii|>on  the  second  topicof  this  Appendix — the 
process  of  replacing  the  old  College  by  new  University  buildings, 
which,  though  commenced  with  a  tight  heart,  took  forty  years  in 
accomplishing,  during  tbe  greater  part  of  which  lime  the  utmost 
inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  University. 

By  the  terms  of  tbe  published  subscript  ion -lists  a  large  body 
of  Trustees  for  administering  the  subscrilied  funds  was  formed, 
consisting  of  all  the  high  officials  of  Edinburgh,  and  all  subscribers 
of  ;£ioo  or  over.  Immediately  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
slone  these  Trustees  were  invited  to  meet,  and,  as  their  Minute- 
Book  testifies,  they  held  constant  meetings.  At  first  these 
meetings  were  assiduously  attended  by  the  third  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
as  a  subscriber,  and  also  by  Henry  Dundas.  The  subscriptions  of 
those  days  were  not  ao  munificent  as  what  are  often  given  now. 
Few  donors  of  more  than  one  hundred  guineas  appear  on  the 
lists.  Lord  Hopetoun,  however,  put  down  his  name  for  ;^ioo 
annually  for  live  years,  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  did  the 
same.  The  seventh  Earl  of  Wemyss  subscribed  ;£ioo  a  year  for 
three  years.  AAer  a  year  and  a  half,  in  May  i79t,  the  total  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  ^£18,709 ;  but  the  Trustees  were  looking 
to  receive  large  subscriptions  from  India,  which  Henry  Dundas 
had  pledged  himself  to  procure ;  these  shortly  afterwards  came  in, 
and  were  found  to  amount  to  £1 1,000.  The  largest  subscription 
of  any  one  individual  was  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  in 
1794  sent  {to  the  astonishment  of  the  Trustees)  a  second  sub- 
scription of  ;^i84S,  in  addition  to  a  former  one  of  ^£'350.  From 
first  to  last  the  private  subscriptions  for  the  Univeraty  buildings 
amounted  to  a  Ihtlc  over  ^^30,000. 

it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  amount  was  totally  inadequate 
to  carry  out  the  work  on  the  scale  upon  which  it  had  been 
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planned.  Adam's  plan  was  not  framed  with  a  view  to  economy ; 
it  comprised  two  quadrangles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
hall  and  chapel,  and  round  these  there  were  to  be  not  only 
class-rooms  and  a  library,  but  also  dwelling-houses  for  all  the  Pro- 
fessors. The  Trustees  at  once  set  to  work,  in  faith  of  money 
forthcoming,  and  empowered  Adam  to  go  on  with  his  design.  He 
commenced  at  the  north-east  and  north-west  comers,  pulling  down 
the  house  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity  and  the  chambers  inhabited 
by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew ;  then  he  pulled  down  the  centre 
tower  over  the  gateway,  and  worked  along  the  north  side.  The 
Trustees  had  large  ideas ;  they  proceeded  to  buy  up  properties 
round  the  old  College:  thus  they  gave ;;^  1755  ^^^  ^^^  house  at 
the  head  of  College  Wynd  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  bom,  and 
they  also  bought  the  "  Relief  Kirk,"  to  the  south  of  the  College. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  proi)er  than  these  steps,  taken  with 
the  view  of  securing  space  and  amenity  round  the  new  University, 
if  only  there  had  been  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Trastees 
also  paid  com^^ensation  at  the  rate  of  ^40  a  year  each  to  the 
Professors  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  houses.  And  when 
Principal  Robertson,  who  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  complained 
that  the  progress  of  the  building  was  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
they  granted  him  the  rent  for  a  house  suitable  to  his  station  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

In  April  1792  the  architect,  Robert  Adam,  died  suddenly, 
and  his  brothers  James  and  William  were  then  appointed  to  carry 
on  his  work.  By  this  time  a  good  deal  had  been  done  on  the 
north  side.  Prof.  Monro,  secundus,  took  possession  of  the  Anatomy 
class-room  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  1 792-93.  By  the  end  of 
1 7  93  the  Professors  of  the  llieory  and  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  and 
of  Moral  Philosophy  had  been  accommodated,  and  the  house  at 
the  north-cast  corner  intended  for  the  Principal,  and  those  for  two 
Professors  adjoining,  had  been  roofed  in.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  rapid  rate  of  expenditure  had  completely  exhausted  the  very 
limited  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Tmstees.  In  December  1793 
the  work  was  ordered  to  be  stopped.  For  a  short  time  afterwards 
the  contractors  went  on,  at  their  own  request,  upon  credit,  and 
then  they  came  to  an  absolute  standstill 

So  matters  stood  for  about  seven  years,  when,  in  April  1801, 
Principal  Haird  and  Professor  Dalzcl  drew  up  a  Memorial  to  the 
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Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  depicting  the  disastrous  condition  of 
the  University  buildingB,  Considerable  |iarts  of  the  north  and 
cast  sides  had  been  left  unroofed,  and  the  timber  wns  being  injured 
by  the  weather,  so  that  the  new  buildings  were  likely  soon  to 
become  tnorc  ruinous  than  the  old  ones  had  been.  In  the  mean- 
time the  College  court  was  encumbered  witii  sheds,  stones,  and 
other  materials,  which  was  very  inconvenient  for  the  1 300  Students 
in  attendance  on  the  classes.  "  In  short,"  said  lliey,  "  the  present 
state  of  a  building  of  such  evident  utility,  and  so  conspicuously 
begun,  is  already  liccome  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  Rilinburgh,  to  every  passenger,  and  to  every  stranger  who 
visits  this  city,"  They  staled  further  that  the  debt  uiwn  the  build- 
ing was  jCsooo,  and  that  the  creditors  were  growing  clamorous, 
This  deplorable  jiiclure  prevailed  with  Dundas  to  the  extent  of 
inducing  [him  to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  to  grant  a  sum  of  _;^50oo  for 
rescuing  from  ruin  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  building.  With  a 
Euro|)ean  war  on  their  hands  the  Government  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  more. 

But  in  1810  fresh  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Treasury, 
not  only  by  the  'J'own  Council,  but  by  the  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  urging  the  completion  of  the  University  buildings  as 
an  object  of  national  importance.  And  these  petitions  convey 
information  as  to  the  straits  to  which  the  Professors  had  been  put 
for  sixteen  years  previously.  It  was  said :  "  In  the  Old  Buildings 
which  remain  there  are  five  class-rooms,  and  there  are  six  rooms 
in  the  New  Buildings.  In  these  eleven  class-rooms  twenty-four 
Professors,  some  of  whom  teach  two,  others  three,  and  others 
even  four  sejiarate  hours  daily,  have  to  be  accommodated.  The 
Professors  of  Divinity  and  of  Hebrew  have  a  class-room  in 
which  they  are  obliged  to  teach  by  candle-light  at  noon."  The 
curious  thing  was  that  through  all  this  period  of  material  incon- 
venience the  number  of  the  Students,  instead  of  falling  off,  had 
steadily  increased.  In  1789  there  were  about  looo  Students, 
and  in  1809  over  1900. 

These  petitions  were,  in  course  of  time,  referred  to  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  for  report,  and  having  been  favourably 
reported  on,  the  Government,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1815,  made  a  grant  of  ;^io,ooo,  to  be  continued 
annually  till  the  buildings  should  be  completed.     But  the  Treasury 
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very  naturally  resolved  to  appoint  a  Commission,  in  place  of  the 
undefined  body  of  Trustees,  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  The  "Collie  Commission,'*  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  consisted  chiefly  of  ex  officio  members,  the  Lord 
Provost,  the  I>ord  President,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  the  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court,  the 
Principal  of  the  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus,  and  the  first  Bailie  of  the  City.  To  these  were  added  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Dundas,  Sir  John  Maijoribanks,  formerly  Provost, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Warrender. 

The  Commission  went  to  work  in  January  1816.  They  were 
well  instructed  by  Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  who  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  subject  previously,  and  had  studied  the  require- 
ments of  the  University.  Under  his  advice  they  resolved  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  having  Professors'  houses;  to  complete 
Robert  Adam's  external  design,  but  to  omit  the  cross  building 
by  which  it  had  been  intended  to  divide  the  University  quad- 
rangle into  two.  They  invited  architects  to  send  in  plans; 
and,  out  of  nine  competitors,  of  whom  W.  Adam  was  one, 
they  pronounced  the  plans  of  Bum  and  Playfair  to  be  the 
best,  and  ultimately  selected  those  of  Playfair,  as  making  the 
best  internal  arrangements  with  the  least  alteration  of  R. 
Adam's  design.  This  was  in  December  18 16,  from  which  time 
the  work  went  steadily  forward,  being  conducted  by  a  very 
talented  and  energetic  architect  acting  under  men  of  the  highest 
ability  for  business.  Two  of  the  Commissioners  were  es})ecially 
assiduous,  and  were  guiding  spirits  to  the  rest,  namely,  the 
Hon.  Clerk  Rattray,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
Secretary  to  Senatus. 

The  Commissioners  were  less  lavish  of  tlie  building  fund  than 
the  Trustees  had  been.  For  when  six  Professors  (Divinity,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Humanity,  Logic,  and  Mathematics),  besides  the  Principal 
applied  for  conii>ensation  for  the  loss  of  houses,  they  decided  that 
the  case  was  a  hard  one,  but  that  they  had  no  powers  of  granting 
relief.  However,  they  judiciously  purchased  a  block  of  houses  to 
the  west  of  their  buildings  in  order  to  secure  light  and  space  in 
that  direction,  and,  having  pulled  them  down,  ordered  the  area 
to  be  levelled  and  planted  with  trees.  They  provided  all  the 
fittings  for  the  class-rooms  and  museums ;  but  the  meagre  fumi- 
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lure  which  lUcy  nllowett  for  the  Senate  Hall  *  showed  that  they 
kept  an  eye  to  economy.  It  was  probably  froiii  a  sentiment 
(rf  loyalty  that  they  sanctioned  the  expetidilurc  of  jQSo  for 
the  illuminatioti  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  coronation  of 
(jeorge  IV. 

in  June  1818  Playfair  reported  tliat  part  of  the  east  side, 
containing  the  Divinity  Hall,  the  Hebrew  nnd  Church  Histoiy 
dus-nmiiu,  and  a  room  for  the  Speculative  Society,  was  ready ; 
md  in  January  iSso  that  the  Chemistry,  Practice  of  Fhya^  and 
Natural  History  class-rooms  in  the  south-west  comer,  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  Rhetoric,  and  Public  and  Civil  Law  CUsHOoms 
in  the  north-east,  had  been  completed.  In  1830  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  occupying  the  whole  west  side  of  the  quad- 
nnglc,  was  finished  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  Jameson's 
■{rfendid  collections.  In  1831  a  house  in  the  south-east  comer 
was  banded  over  to  the  Librarian,  this  being  the  only  reddence, 
except  that  of  the  Janitor.  The  Principal  was  accommodated 
with  official  chiunbers  over  the  new  Senate  Hall,  but  had  to  find 
himself  a  house  outside. 

The  last  part  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  undertaken  was  the 
Library,  to  which  the  greater  ))art  of  the  south  side  had  been 
a|q>ropriated.  And  accordingly  the  last  part  of  the  old  buildings 
left  standing  was  the  old  College  Library,  built  in  1616  and  reno- 
vated in  r753.  Its  appearance,  in  contrast  with  the  new  quad- 
rangle which  was  rising  round  it,  has  been  commemorated  in  a 
print  which  Playfair  very  judiciously  had  done.  In  1833  the 
Commissioners  petitioned  the  Treasury  to  obtain  from  Parliament 
a  continuation  of  the  annual  votes  of  ;^io,ooo.  They  reported 
that  ;£7o,ooo  of  the  public  money  had  been  expended,  and  that 
^30,000  more  would  be  required,  whereof  they  estimated 
^27,000  as  the  co!it  of  a  new  Library  and  Graduation  Hall, 
and  £zooo  as  the  sum  necessary  for  putting  up  a  dome  over 
the  gateway,  according  to  the  original  design  of  Adam.  The 
Memorial  described  the  old  Library  as  in  a  ruinous  state,  threaten- 
ing to  fall,  and  |>rop|)cd  up  by  beams  fixed  against  the  new 
buildings,  while  it  blocked  up  "  the  great  and  only  entrance." 

>  On  Ihc  12th  Aiiyusl  1822  the  Commissionctt  gave  oi<lera  (ot  rurnishing 
"the  Guard  Ilnll  "  wilh  three  tnbles,  twcnly-rour  horsvhnir  chiuri,  a  gray 
Oooi-clolti,  "nnil  no  winilow  ciirLiins." 
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Having  received  an  assurance  that  the  grants  would  be  con- 
tinued, the  Commissioners  urged  Playfair  to  proceed  with  the 
Library ;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  visit  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  in  order  to  inspect  the  construction  of  great  public 
Libraries,  and  to  get  hints.  In  February  1824  he  reported  on 
his  plan ;  he  found  that  he  could  make  a  Library  Hall  190  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  "an  opportunity  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  and  not  to  be  neglected."  ''Below  this  great  room," 
he  added,  "  are  to  be  the  Graduation  Hall  and  Chapel,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  working  part  of  the  Library."  The  proportions 
of  the  Library  Hall,  as  constructed  by  Playfair,  quite  justify  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  architect,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  Commissioners  can  have  accepted  as  a  Graduation  Hall  a 
room  below  it  occupying  only  half  its  area.  This  room  has  long 
ceased  to  be  employed  for  Graduation  purposes,  for  which  it  was 
utterly  inadeciuatc,  and  it  has  become  the  Reading-Room  for  Uni- 
versity  Students,  who  sit  there  in  relays  of  200  at  a  time  in  the 
intervals  between  their  various  classes.  Practically  it  was  found 
that  the  site  of  the  old  College,  when  shorn  of  its  gardens  to  the 
east,  was  insufficient  to  provide  space  for  more  than  class-rooms 
and  a  Library.  Not  only  were  Academical  residences  for  the 
Professors  struck  out  of  the  plan,  but  the  hall  for  Academical 
ceremonies  and  for  common  worship  was  also  dropped  out  And 
the  University  was  thus  left  singularly  incomplete  in  its  equip- 
ment An  effort  was  made  afterwards  by  the  Senatus — ^when  a 
Music  class-room  was  to  be  built  out  of  the  Reid  Fund — to  get 
this  built  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  serviceable  as  a  Hall  for  general 
University  puri)oses ;  but  the  project  was  resisted,  and  feU 
through.  And  the  University  was  left  to  hold  its  meetings  and 
ceremonies  in  rooms  hired  or  borrowed  from  time  to  time  in 
different  [larts  of  the  town. 

The  present  Library  was  finished  in  1827,  having  cost  only 
^23,000.  In  July  1827,  the  books  having  been  transferred,  the 
old  Library  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  and  its  materials  sold. 
The  new  buildings  were  now  virtually  finished.  The  Commis- 
sioners rcix>rtcd  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Universities  in  1828.  They  stated  that  all  which  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  put  some  additional  fittings  into  the  Library;  to 
make  those  balustrades  and  flights  of  steps  which  now  run  round 
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the  quadrangle  ;  and  lo  i>iU  up  the  dome  over  the  entrance'  But 
ihe  CoinniLssiyners  had  other  enlightened  purposes  or  aspirations 
for  the  iniprovenicnt  of  the  building  over  the  construction  of 
which  they  had  watched  so  carefully,  'lliey  wished  to  secure  a 
building  belonging  to  the  Merchant  Maidens'  Hospital,  and  stand- 
ing where  is  now  the  west  end  of  the  National  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art.  'ihis,  with  the  properties  before  acquired  by  them  in 
that  direction,  would  have  given  a  jiermancnt  free  space  to  the 
west  of  the  University,  and  would  have  compensated  to  some 
extent  for  the  garden  ground  taken  away  from  tiie  University  to 
the  east  And  they  wished  also  to  have  an  t^n  area  of  70  feet 
m  depth,  and  planted  with  trees,  along  the  north  front  of  their 
boilding.  l^b  would  have  necessitated  the  construction  of  a 
uw  street  in  lieu  of  what  is  now  Chambers  Stieet,  and  to  the 
DOfth  of  it.  But  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Town  Council 
ippear  to  have  lent  themselves  to  the  idea  of  pnmdiag  academic 
pores  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  So  tax  &om  Aia,  the 
Goremtnent  and  the  Town  Council  conspired  a  few  years  after- 
wards to  take  away  what  little  ground  the  University  now  possessed 
Bpon  the  west,  and  to  build  on  it  a  vast  Museum,  which  effectually 
ihut  out  the  light  from  the  rooms  on  the  western  Iront  of  the 
University  building,  and  rendered  these  rooms  almost  absolutely 
nseless.  This,  however,  was  not  resolved  upon  till  1854,  and  not 
begun  to  be  canied  out  till  i860,  by  which  time  modem  com- 
mercial views  of  the  value  of  town  property  were  too  strong 
to  allow  considerations  of  academic  grace  and  dignity  to  be 
entertained 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  University  building  had 
been  laid  with  great  solemnity  on  the  i6th  November  1789. 
There  was  no  corresponding  ceremony  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  Nor  do  the  Commissioners  ap|>ear  to  have  formally 
handed  over  the  building  to  the  Town  Council.  The  separate 
class-rooms  and  departments  were  finished  piecemeal,  and,  as  each 
was  ready,  it  was  occupied  by  a  separate  Professor,  or  put  to  use 
by  the  Senalus.  There  was  no  particular  moment  that  seemed 
appropriate  for  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  whole.     And 

'  This  last  olijcct  has  not  even  yet  been  accomplished,  but  a  sum  of  money 
foi  Ihe  piii'pi>sc  has  liccn  l>cqueiithed  by  a  generous  bcnefaclor,  the  late  Mr. 
Kobeit  Cox  of  Goigie. 
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indeed,  as  the  dome  was  never  erected,  tlie  Commissioners  may 
have  still  considered  the  building  to  be  incomplete.  Their  func- 
tions were  continued  till  1834,  but  after  that  date  there  is  no 
record  of  their  meeting. 

The  Adam-Plajfair  building  cost  altogether,  from  first  to  last, 
in  round  figures,  ^161,000,  including  all  incidental  expenses^ 
Whereof  above  ^^30,000  came  from  private  subscriptions;  ^5000 
were  granted  in  1801  by  a  warrant  from  George  111. ;  ^120,000 
came  by  annual  Parliamentary  votes  from  1815  to  1826;  and 
j;^6ooo  was  from  a  supplementary  vote  passed  in  1831.  The 
materials  of  the  old  College  were  sold  for  ^^47 91 ;  but  nearly 
the  same  amount  was  expended  on  the  purchase  of  properties  to 
the  west,  which  were  afterwards  taken  from  the  University  to  form 
the  site  of  the  Industrial  Museum. 

III.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  teaching 
accommo<lation  of  the  Adam-Playfair  buildings  was  thought  to 
be  adeciuate  for  the  wants  of  the  University.  But  during  that 
|)criod  a  great  development  had  been  taking  place  in  the  modes 
of  teaching  Science  throughout  the  great  Schools  of  Europe. 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Bonn,  Cambridge,  and  other  places, 
had  been  all  furnished  with  a  system  of  laboratories,  museums, 
and  theatres,  upon  an  extensive  and  costly  scale,  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow  had  received  new  accommodation  for  its 
Medical  classes  in  conformity  with  modem  ideas.  In  Edinburgh 
the  practical  teaching  of  Medical  subjects  had  been  much  stimu- 
lated by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Commission  of  1858,  but  practical 
teaching  was  carried  on  there  under  difficulties,  owing  to  the  want 
of  proi)cr  laboratories,  theatres,  and  scientific  apparatus.  The 
Medical  School  of  the  University  still  held  its  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  world.  But  it  began  to  be 
felt  that  its  tenure  of  that  place  would  be  in  jeopardy  imkss 
better  appliances  could  be  given  to  it  A  movement  with  this 
object  in  view  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  meeting  of  citizens  taking 
an  interest  in  the  matter  was  held  in  1 869.  But  it  was  represented 
by  some  of  those  present  that  the  moment  was  not  favourable  for 
making  an  api)cal  for  subscriptions  to  the  community  of  Edinburgh, 
inasmuch  as  an  exhausting  crop  of  subscriptions  (amounting  to 
some  ;£^2 00,000)  had  just  been  gathered  in  from  the  same  ground 
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for  tlie  inirpose  or  rebuild  iii);  George  Drummond's  Royal  Inrinnary. 
So,  lliougli  a  Commiltce  was  formed,  parity  of  citucns '  and  partly 
of  members  of  Uic  University,  lo  promote  the  design,  tliey  found 
It  expcdienl  for  a  time  to  hold  their  hands. 

The  New  Infirmary  was  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  all  was  jirepared  for 
1  commencement,  Professor  Syme  became  convinced,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  others,  that  a  more  open  and  airy  site  should 
be  chosen  ;  so  all  the  plans  were  changed,  and  the  foiindation  of 
tfie  Infirmary  was  laid  in  the  ground  which  it  now  occupies,  and 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Merchant  Conijiany.  The  University's 
Medical  School  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Infinnary,  The 
Senatus  Acadcmicus,  encouraged  by  the  generous  Sir  David 
liuter,  who  promised  to  stand  by  them  in  the  matter,  made  an 
ofler  for  the  site  of  the  old  George  Drummond  building  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  vacated.  Most  fortunately  this  offer  was  declined, 
and  the  Senatus,  belter  advised,  resolved  that  the  jiroper  course 
for  them  would  be  to  purchase  the  ground  immediately  to  the 
east  of  that  chosen  for  the  Infirmary,  and  which  was  then  occupied 
by  Park  I'lacc  and  Tcviot  Row.  I'ark  I'lacc  consisted  of  well- 
built  mansions,  tlic  corner  lioiisc  belonging  lo  the  Campbells  of 
Snccoth,  and  having  been  built  for  Lord  Succoth,  one  of  the 
Scottish  Judges,  'i'eviot  Row  contained  a  number  of  small 
dwelling-houses.  Of  course  when  it  was  known  that  these  sites 
were  urgently  required  for  the  University,  a  price  was  put  upon 
them  by  their  owners  at  least  double  of  what  could  otherwise 
hare  been  expected.  And  no  less  than  ^£33,000  had  to  be  paid 
ftw  some  five  fairly  good  houses  in  a  very  un&shionable  quarter, 
and  a  dozen  of  citizen's  "  boxes,"  the  whole  covering  perhaps  one 
acre  and  a  half  of  ground. 

In  the  meantime  tiie  good  Sir  David  Baxter  died,  bequeathing 
^£30,000  {reduced  by  legacy  duty  to  ;£i8,ooo)  towards  the 
University's  new  buildings.     And  with  this  encouragement  the 

•  The  Town  Council,  both  individually  and  collectively,  showed  u  warm 
an  inlerMi  in  Ihc  imprnvemenl  of  the  University  ns  if  it  had  stilt  been  under 
their  adminislration.  Succc»ivc  Lonl  Provosts,  especially  Mr.  James  Cowan 
();ile  M.r.),  Mr.  (now  Sir  Jnmes)  ]i-nlshnw.  Sir  Thomas  J.  Uoyd,  and  Ihc 
Kighl  Hon.  George  llnirison,  have  shown  great  kindness  and  zeal  in  this 
matter,  nnd  liy  their  influence  and  nE!si5(.incc  have  very  much  conliibuled  lo 
the  eilraurdinary  success  of  llic  movemcnl, 

VOL.   II.  1- 
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subscription-list  was  hopefully  floated  in  1874.  What  most 
favoured  the  movement,  and  was  the  greatest  cause  of  its  ultimate 
success,  was  the  princely  liberality  and  great  kindness  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  who  not  only  headed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of 
;^2ooo,  but  also  undertook  to  come  into  Edinburgh  and  advocate 
the  cause  at  a  public  meeting.  Circulars  announcing  the  meeting 
and  inviting  subscriptions  were  sent  through  town  and  country, 
and  great  interest  in  the  matter  was  far  and  wide  evinced.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  for  many  days  to 
receive  about  100  letters  every  morning,  each  letter  containing  a 
subscription  of  from  £1  to  >^2oo,  the  total  average  being  ;£io 
per  letter.  So  that  when  the  meeting  took  place,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Provost  Falshaw,  and  at  which  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch, 
Dr.  (now  Sir)  Lyon  Playfair,  and  several  other  distinguished 
persons  six)ke,  the  Committee  were  able  to  announce  subscriptions 
already  promised  to  the  amount  of  ;^6o,ooo. 

The  Committee  thereafter  invited  the  six  chief  architects  of 
Edinburgh  to  send  in  competitive  plans  and  designs  for  the 
proposed  Medical  School  And  for  guidance  in  making  the 
plans,  specifications  of  their  several  requirements  were  furnished 
by  the  nine  Professors  who  were  to  be  provided  for,  namely, 
those  of  Anatomy,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Physic, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Medical  J  urisprudence.  * 

In  deciding  between  the  competitors,  the  Committee  resolved, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  set  aside  all  reference  to  the  external 
elevations,  and  to  look  solely  to  the  perfection,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  internal  arrangements.  The  course  they  adopted  was  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  nine  Professors  upon  the  plans  sent  in ;  each 
Professor  was  to  state  which  of  the  plans  contained  the  most 
suitable  arrangements  for  his  o.wn  department  It  then  appeared 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Professors  preferred  the  dis- 
position of  space  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Rowand  Anderson, 
who,  indeed,  had  for  the  purpose  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Scientific   Schools  of  England  and  the  Continent      And   the 

^  The  T*rorcs5M)r  of  Ik>tany  hxulf  his  own  class-room  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  Invcrlcith  Row  ;  and  the  rrofcs^r  of  Natural  History  was  considered  bound 
to  remain  in  the  Adam- Playfair  building,  with  a  view  to  using  the  s|>eciniens 
in  the  Government  Museum  of  Scidice  and  Art,  which,  for  thb  express  purpose, 
had  Ixren  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  University  quadrangle. 
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Committee,  acc<?pting  tliis  judgment,  came  also  to  the  opinion 
All  Mr.  Anderson's  genera!  treatment  of  tlie  irregular  piece  of 
pmind  at  the  di.s[K)sal  of  the  architects  was  tlie  cleverest  of  all, 
tiid  that  Ills  elevations,  in  the  Early  Italian  style,  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  original  and  tasteful.  He  was  therefore  appointed 
architect  for  the  University's  new  buildings. 

In  addition  to  accommodating  nine  Medical  and  Scientific 
depoitmcnls,  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  rec|uested  to  furnish  the 
jdan  and  design  of  a  University  Hall,  to  contain  3000  persons. 
He  did  so,  and,  as  an  architectural  centre  to  the  whole,  he  intro- 
duced an  iLilian  campanile,  which  would  have  been  not  only 
l^essing  to  the  eye,  but  also  practically  useful  as  a  means  of 
naking  "  secular  ex|>eriments "  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of 
ptocuiing  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  obtain  funds  for  this  very 
desirable  structure.  Almost  at  the  outset  j£6o,ooo  had  been 
nbscribcd,  and  the  Committee,  prosecuting  their  task,  succeeded 
in  Taistng  during  the  next  year  about  ^»o,ooo  more.  Mr. 
Anderson's  estimate  for  the  erection  of  the  entire  buildings,  as 
designed  by  him,  with  cost  of  site  and  internal  fittings,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  ^^230,500.  The  Senatus,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  applied  to  the  Government  for  such  a  subsidy  as  might 
enable  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  At  ibis  juncture  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch  sliowed  the  greatest  kindness,  and  rendered  the  most 
important  assistance ;  for  by  his  influence  he  obtained  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Prime  Minister)  an  audience 
r«'  a  deputation  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  University,  which  his 
Oace  himself  supported.  And  thus  the  Government  were  induced 
to  entertain  the  question  of  giving  a  grant  towards  the  University 
buildings.  In  successive  negotiations  with  the  Treasury  the 
Committee  reduced  their  scheme  to  what  was  necessary  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  and  cut  off  the  hall  and  tower;  and  this  reduction 
brought  down  the  estimates  to  about  ;f  180,000.  But  still  the 
Treasury  thought  that  at  least  ^100,000  should  be  provided 
rrom  private  liberality.  That  proportion  being  subscribed,  they 
engaged  to  provide  the  rest  Another  public  meeting  on  the 
subject  was  held,  and  a  fresh  subscription  list  started.  And  the 
Duke  of  liucclcuch  still  appeared  as  the  kind  and  splendid  leader 
of  the  movement,  for  he  announced  that  he  would  double  his 
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icmier  rabsrjniAu-u  ii'  j^Z'zca.  Niimercus  itaer  ftrsC'r^s,  accord- 
ing to  chexr  means;  jyaicmuily  fbUnwed  this  GBBnplCy  and  the 
Committee  were  soon  m.  a.  pcsliaii  to  say  to  the  Treasoiy  that 
their  conditions  had  been,  mmpjied  wxth^  A  ¥OCe  of  j^2o»ooo  a 
year  lor  tour  years  was  then  passed  by  the  House  of  CommoiiSy 
and  the  buildings  weie  connnoiced. 

At  the  time  when  the  IVfifdirai  ProfesBOcs  sent  m  their  specifi- 
cations of  what  they  wonki  leqaire  the  nnmher  of  the  Medical 
Students  in  the  Univexsity  was  abont  900.  Bot  an  annual 
increase  in  that  onmber  went  on  withont  cessatioo,  and  the  Pro- 
fessors, who  hsd  asked  for  ciass-rooms  to  accommodate  200  or 
300  Students,  found  that  they  might  expect  classes  of  400  or 
500.  This  occurred  after  the  waOs  of  class-rooms  had  actually 
been  built,  and  the  Committee  were  xednced  to  great  diflBculties, 
as  the  ground,  as  wefl.  as  the  funds^  at  their  disposal  were 
absolutely  limited.  They  and  the  architect  did  all  that  was 
possible  :  parts  of  the  tmilding  were  taken  down^  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  reconstructed ;  gaUprie^  were  added  to  sereral  of  the 
cJass-rooms  ;  and,  in  short,  a  great  deal  of  uncontemplated 
expense  ^  was  added  to  the  original  estimates^  which  in  themselves, 
as  usual,  fell  short  of  the  actual  cosL  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Committee,  in  carrying  oat  the  erection  and  complete 
fitting-up  for  scientific  purposes  of  so  extensive  a  group  of  build- 
ings, found  that  they  would  require  about  ^30,000  in  addition 
to  the  ;{^i  00,000  already  subscribed  and  the  subsidy  of  ^80,000 
from  Government* 

On  looking  back  from  the  year  1883  to  the  time  when, 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  Committee  w^e  starting  on  their 
cntcrprijK;  to  collect  the  large  sum  that  was  necessary,  we  must 
allow  that  extraordinary  success  has  attended  their  eflbrts,  and 
that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  kindness  and  liberality  has  been 
shown   to    the  University.     And  this  will  be  felt  especially  to 

'  An  clalK>r.nlc  system  for  the  yentilalion  and  heating  of  the  entire  build- 
\nfr%,  not  proviflcd  for  in  the  estimates,  was  introduced,  costing  some  jfi  2,00a 
The  »um  allotted  for  the  fitting-up  of  class-rooms,  museums,  and  laboratories, 
waft  ffnind  to  1>c  too  small  hy  at  least  ;(io,ooa  And,  as  stated  abore,  the 
structural  alterations  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  work  were  very 
cfnily, 

'  A  new  Mcflical  School  is  in  coarse  of  erection  in  Paris.  Its  total  cost 
Is  estimated  at  ;^28o,ooo. 
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be  Ihe  case  when  we  reflect  that  the  years  during  which  these 

neb  gifts  came  in  were  nil  years  of  great  commcicial,  and  several 

of  great  agricultural,  depression,    'i'he  limitations  of  s|>ace  prevent 

■Bfrom  producing  ''"(J  t'le  entire  subscription  list,  but  it  will  be 

ngfil  to  record  the  names  of  those  benefactors  who  headed  it : — 

The  late  Sir  David  IJaxter,  Bart. 

His  Grace  the  Uiikc  of  lluccleuch  anti  Qucensberry 

The  Righl  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Genera] 

The  late  Sir  William  Stirling- Maxwell,  Hart.      . 

The  late  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Moredun 

Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Logan  House 

P.  D.  Swan,  Esq.,  Provosi  of  Kirkcaldy    . 

The  Royai  College  of  I'bysiciaiis  of  Edinburgh 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stair     . 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lothian    . 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  lluie 

Messrs.  John  Jeffrey  and  Co 

The  Kigbi  Hon.  the  Eail  of  Moray 

C.  Mortson,  Esq.,  of  Islay         .... 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby  . 

Lady  Camplicll  of  Garscube     .... 

Charles  Jenner,  Esq 

The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinbiif);)) 

The  Goldsmiths'  Comp.iny  of  London 

The  lale  Gralmm  Mcniics,  Esq.,  of  Hallyburton 

C.  A.  Aitchison,  Esq 

W.  M-Ewan,  Esq. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
The  late  H.  G.  Watson,  Esq. 
Do.,  by  bequest,  free  of  legacy-duty 


Other  subscriptions,  in  sums  of  ;£400  and  under 
From  the  General  Fund  of  the  University 


Government  Grant 


£18.000 
4,000 


60a 


1,050 


300 


£39.535 

■     56.958 

4,000 

£100,483 
80,000 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1883)  the  Committee 
found  that,  after  all  that  had  been  done  ^^30,000  more  was 
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required  to  complete  and  fully  equip  the  Medical  School  wF 
had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  As  this  is  the  300th  3 
since  the  University,  in  humble  form,  first  came  into  existenc< 
was  resolved  to  mark  the  epoch  by  a  supreme  efibrt  to  comp 
its  fabric,  and  to  give  it  what  it  has  so  long  wanted — ^a  Hal 
Assembly.  What  was  called  "  a  Tercentenary  Appeal "  was 
forth,  and  in  many  quarters  met  with  a  cordial  response.  \ 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  being  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  for 
time  being,  headed  the  fresh  list  with  a  generous  subscriptioi 
^2000.  Lord  Provost  Harrison  entered  with  great  warmth  i 
the  new  movement,  and  presided  at  a  public  meeting  to  pront 
it,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  L 
Moncreiff,  and  other  eminent  persons,  lent  their  aid.  The  re 
has  been  that  within  four  months  from  the  issue  of  the  *'  Appe 
the  "  Fund  for  the  Completion  of  the  University  Buildings  "  st 
as  follows : — 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 

The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Edinburgh 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moray 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun 

J.  R.  Findlay,  Esq. 

J.  Fulton,  Esq.  .  .  . 

Messrs.  John  Jeffrey  and  Co. 

W.  M*E\van,  Esq.    . 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stair 

T.  R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  D.  Menzics,  Esq. 

J.  D.  Menzics,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons 

James  H.  Rcnton,  Esq.     . 

Other  subscriptions,  in  sums  of  ^^300  and  under 
From  the  General  Fund  of  the  University  . 


Total  up  to  25th  April  1883 


;£2. 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


2,< 


;£28,| 


The  completion,  then,  within  a  few  months,  of  the  Universi 
Medical  School  is  now  assured.  And  that  School  will  proba 
be  found  ccjual  to  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  world.     Noth 
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can  exceed  the  beauly  and  comfort  of  its  bright,  well-ventilated 
class-rooms,  or  the  airangenienla  of  its  laboratories,  working-rooms, 
and  museums.  There  all  that  is  rcjiulsivc  in  the  study  of  Medi- 
cine is  mitigated  and  refined,  and  all  the  latest  appliances  of 
Science  are  placed  at  the  dis^msal  of  the  Student.  And,  as  is 
fitting,  tl)is  Scliool  of  theory,  experiment,  and  practice  is  placed 
within  a  few  yards  of  one  of  the  largest  Infirmaries  in  Europe,  to 
which  the  I'rofcssors  and  their  classes  have  access,  and  where  the 
most  varied  clinical  instruction  is  afforded. 

But  as  yet  a  great  gulf  still  separates  the  University  from  the 
fruition  of  its  long -cherished  desire  for  an  Academic  Hall — a  gulf 
only  to  be  spanned  by  a  golden  bridge  of  ^70,000.  Since  1768 
the  University  has  on  diverse  occasions  been  constantly  asking 
for  a  Hall,  and  has  always  asked  in  vain.  In  course  of  time  this 
want  will  doubtless  be  supplied,  but  not  in  time  for  the  digniHed 
reception  of  the  University's  guests  on  the  occasion  of  its  Tercen- 
tenary celebration.  All  the  ceremonies  at  that  festival  must  be 
conducted  in  some  hired  apartment 

Great  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  present  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Edinburfjh  at  tlie  present  day  and  those  of  the 
old  College  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  there  is 
one  charm  of  the  old  College  which  we  miss,  and  which  was  taken 
from  us  for  ever  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  is  the 
amenity  of  the  gardens  and  open  spaces  which  enclosed  on  all 
sides  the  plain  old  buildings.  All  the  surroundings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  have  now  become  hard  and  business-like, 
and  all  sense  of  academic  seclusion  and  repose  is  gone. 


Appendix  Q.     The  History  of  tub  Finances  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  financial  administration  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  by  the 
Town  Councin  from   1583  to  1862  is  capable  of  being  very 

'  A  circrul  analysis  of  the  CollcEC  accounts  Is  rurnishcd  in  Ihe  Report  of 
the  Koyal  Cum  mission  (1S2C-31).  Sec  niso  Mcmoiinls  Rir  tiie  opinion  of 
Counsel,  prepared  in  1859  nntl  1S60  on  bchalr  of  the  Town  Council  and 
S«nilus  Acndemicus  respectively,  for  tlie  sake  of  nscertaining  Ihe  rights  of 
either  parly  to  llie  ndministtolion  of  the  Univeisily  property  and  revenuei  after 
the  pas&ing  of  the  Act  ol  185S. 
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succinctly  described.     It  was  the  management  of  a  slender  income 
drawn  from  a  few  distinct  sources. 

The  Charter  of  James  VI.  gave  the  Town  Council  liberty  to 
found  a  College,  and  granted  them  a  site  and  some  old  build- 
ings, which  were  used  in  starting  it  For  its  endowment  there 
was  made  available  the  Church  property  which  Mary's  Charter 
had  granted  to  the  town  for  religious,  and  not  for  educational, 
purposes.  At  first  only  the  ground-annuals  of  the  Kirk-of-Field 
seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  College,  and  these  were  esti- 
mated by  Craufurd^  to  have  been  in  1640  "something  short  of 
;;^2oo  (Scots)  a  year,"  or  ^16  :  13  : 4  sterling,  which  was  not  a 
magnificent  endowment.  But  in  April  1584,  a  few  months  after 
the  opening  of  the  College,  the  King,  '*  upon  consideration  that 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  had  bestowed  great  charges  in  erect- 
ing it,"  granted  them  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lothian,  containing 
the  parish  of  Currie,  with  the  manse,  glebe,  teinds,  etc.,  "  to  the 
use  of  the  College  and  sustentation  of  the  Rector  and  Regents 
within  the  same."  Craufurd  gives  no  valuation  of  the  Currie 
teinds  in  his  statement  of  the  College  property,  but  in  1747 
these  teinds  were  said  to  amount  to  ^117  : 9  : 3  sterling.  From 
which  had  to  be  deducted  "  for  the  stipend  of  the  Minister  of 
Currie  and  for  Communion  elements,  £3  7  •  10s.,  leaving  about  ;^8o 
per  annum  for  College  revenue."*  There  were  also  the  teinds  of 
Livingston  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lothian  ;  but  these,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  Minister's  stipend,  were  only  about  jQ$  per  annum. 

The  Town  Council,  however,  had  at  their  free  disposal,  be- 
sides the  Kirk-of-Ficld,  all  the  ecclesiastical  properties  attached 
to  Trinity  College  Church.  Among  these  were  the  teinds  of 
Kirkurd,  a  parish  in  Peebles-shire.  Some  time  before  1640,  as  we 
learn  from  Craufurd,  the  Kirkurd  teinds  had  been  settled  by  the 
Town  Council  uj)on  the  College  of  Eklinburgh,  and  had  become 
part  of  its  patrimony,  but  curiously  enough  there  appears  to  be  no 
record  in  tlie  City  Register  of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  being 
done.  The  Kirkurd  teinds  were  stated  in  1747  to  amount  to 
jCgi  :  5  :  II,  levied  on  no  less  tlian  318  dilTerent  articles  or  small 

1  r.  139. 

'  This  was  nil  the  Slate  aid  which  the  College  of  Edinburgh  reorived  dowo 
to  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  when  some  grants  were  made  for  Pio- 
essors*  salaries.     Cromwell  devised  a  grant  of  ;C200  a  year,  hut  owing  to  his 
death  this  was  never  carried  out. 
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pieces  gf  property.  The  trouble  of  collecting  annual  dues  liom  a 
nuiuber  of  small  tenants  no  tloubt  led  to  supeiioritics  being  alien- 
ated in  detail,  as  op))orlunilics  occurred,  and  thus  tlic  Kirit-of- 
Field  giound  annuals  liad  fallen  in  1747  from  ^^16  :  13  :  4  to 
j^i  t  :  13  :  1 1  sterling.  lx>oking  at  it  broadly,  v-c  see  that  early 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  sixteenth,  century, 
the  College  revenue  from  Church  proi>erty  was  at  least: — 

From  Kirk-of-FicId  .         .  £16 

„      Cunic  .....         80 

„      Livingston 5 

„      Kirkurd  .91 

£t9^  steding. 

This  may  seem  small  enough,  but  it  was  all  but  trebly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  KoUock's  salary  of  ^400  (Scots) — which  he  received 
partly  in  tlic  capacity  of  City  Minister — and  a  stipend  of  ;£ioo 
(Scots)  each  to  four  Regents,'  altogether  ;^Soo  (Scots),  or 
£66  :  13  :4  sterling.  Possibly  the  Kitkurd  teintls  were  not  al- 
lotted to  the  College  till  after  the  scale  of  salaries  had  been  raised. 
But  even  deducting  these,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  good 
roa^in,  in  the  early  days  of  the  College,  for  current  expenses 
(considerir^  the  value  of  money  in  those  days),  and  also  for  acts 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council,  such  as  granting 
a  pension  to  KoUock's  widow,  and  granting  to  the  Regents  in 
years  of  dearth  (1593  and  1596)  "an  honest  subsistence  be^de 
the  ordinary  stipends."* 

The  Town  Council  were  perhaps  satisfied  with  (he  petty  scale 
on  which  their  College  was  being  carried  on  during  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence.  But  the  Kiik-Session  of 
Edinburgh  took  a  different  view,  and  in  t6o8  they  came  forward 
to  the  assistance  of  tlie  College  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  195)  and  paid  over 
a  sum  of  ;^8roo  (Scots),  the  interest  of  which,  at  8 J  per  cent, 
amounting  to  1000  nierks,  or  ^55  :  lis.,  was  to  go  towards  aug- 
menting the  salaries  of  the  Regents  for  ever.  But  they  coupled 
this  gin  with  certain  conditions,  and  amongst  these  they  recom- 
mended that  the  'I'own  Council  should  make  over  their  "  Mort- 

■  The  firih,  or  llumanily.  Regent  woi  provided  for  by  the  libenlilj  of  the 
Collide  of  Justice  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  189).  >  Craufurd,  p.  3S. 
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cloth  dues  "  for  the  support  of  the  College.  This  was  agreed  to ; 
and  by  a  formal  Act  of  the  Council  in  1609  the  ''McHtdoth 
dues  **  were  settled  upon  the  College,  in  the  revalues  of  which 
they  form  a  constant  item  down  to  1861. 

Some  readers  may  require  an  explanation  of  this  item : — In 
Edinburgh,  as  elsewhere  in  Scodand,  it  had  been  the  custom,  time 
out  of  mind,  instead  of  having  the  "  trappings  of  woe  "  provided 
by  a  private  undertaker,  that  public  **  mortcloths  "  or  palls  should 
be  kept,  which  on  payment  of  a  small  due  were  lent  out  for 
funerals.  This  service  had  been  originally  performed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  but  after  the  Reformation  it  was 
assumed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Municipality,  especially  in  reference 
to  Greyfriars'  Churchyard,  the  chief  burying-place  for  the  citizens 
of  ILdinburgh,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Town  Council 
in  the  yards  and  gardens  of  the  Franciscans.  The  Council  were 
very  tenacious  of  their  monopoly  of  mortcloths,  and  their  records 
contain  many  instances  of  their  proceeding  against  persons  who 
endeavoured  to  infringe  the  monopoly.  One  or  two  of  the  timde- 
guilds  of  Edinburgh  tried  at  different  times  to  get  private  mort- 
cloths of  their  own,  but  it  was  always  put  a  stop  ta  The  dues 
realised  from  this  source  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministers, 
made  over  to  the  College  in  1609.  The  amount  of  course  fluc- 
tuated :  in  1747  the  mortcloth  dues  were  calculated  to  average 
jCi$6  :  12  :  7]^  sterling;  in  1776  they  were  stated  in  the  College 
accounts  as;^ii8  :  los. ;  in  1825  as;{^i55  :  12  :6.^  Thus  a  sub- 
stantial addition  was  made  in  this  form  to  the  Collie  revenues. 

If  we  take  ;^i25  as  a  conjectural  average  of  the  mortcloth 
dues  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  settled 
income  of  the  College  from  1 609  onwards  must  have  been : 
from  church  properties,  ;£^i92 ;  from  mortcloth  dues,  ^125; 
from  interest  on  the  Town  Council's  bond  to  the  Kirk-Session 
£SS  9  altogether,  ^372  sterling.     Therefore  the  Town  Council 

^  Public  morlclotlis  are  still  used  in  Edinburgh  at  the  humbler  dass  of 
funerals.  On  application,  a  heavy  velvet  pall  is  sent  to  the  house  whence  a 
"walking  funcmr'  is  to  start,  and  it  is  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  coffin- 
bearers,  who  arc  thus  nearly  suflbcated  during  their  march.  But  comparatively 
few  burials  now  take  place  in  the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard,  and  during  the  year 
1 88 1  the  mortcloth  dues  paid  to  the  Municipality  amounted  to  only  £2$  :  ids. 
By  the  Act  of  1862  the  proceeds  of  these  dues  were  transferred  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
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made  use  of  a  very  false  pica  when  they  told  Principal  Charteris 
in  1630  tliat  "ihc  iiresent  state  of  the  College  patrimony" 
prevented  their  being  able  to  raise  his  salary.  As  soon  as  they 
bad  got  rid  of  Charteris  they  reorganised  the  whole  College  staff 
(sec  Vol.  1.  p.  204)  on  a  more  liberal  footing,  thus  : — 

For  a  Rector  and  Professor  of  Theology       .  ;£soo  (Scots) 

For  a  Principal 666   13     4 

House  rent  for  ditto  .      100     o     o 

Two  Senior  Regents  ai  _£333  :6  :  8  each      .     666   I3     4 
Two  Junior  Regents  at  .^166  :  13  ;  4  each    .      333      6      6 


l^^(>(>  13     4 


This  in  sterling  money  would  amount  lo  about  £j\'A%  :  18s.  per 
annum,  or  little  mote  than  half  the  actual  College  revenue, 
Eot  at  the  same  time  they  gave  Charteris  a  gratuity  of  1000 
merks  (^55  :  las.),  and  they  had  a  Janitor's  wages  to  provide 
besides  the  various  ex|>cnses  of  coals,  candles,  and  rejiairs  of  the 
College  buildings.  And  it  must  be  remembered  thai  the  mort- 
eloth  dues  were  no  trust-fund  held  for  the  College,  but  a  direct 
subsidy  out  of  the  "  Common  Good  "  of  the  Town.  The  sources 
of  College  revenue  were  at  first  so  few  and  simple  that  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  while  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  them,  and  for 
some  time  tlie  church  rents  and  mortcloth  dues  continued  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  general  accounts  of  the  Town,  and  the  Council 
paid  out  what  they  deemed  fitting  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
College,  keeping,  as  we  have  seen,  well  within  the  bounds  of  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose. 

But  soon  the  College  began  to  "gather  gear"  from  other 
sources,  namely,  from  the  bequests  and  mortifications  of  private 
benefactors.  And  this  necessitated  a  change  in  the  system  of 
accounting.  Craufurd  in  his  Memoirs  commemorates  the  first 
private  benefactor  of  the  College,  "  Mr,  James  Bannatine,  brother 
to  Mr,  Patrick  liannatine,  Justice-Clerk  depute,"  who  in  1598 
"left  by  testament  100  merks  (^^5:11:1)  to  the  Collie." 
"This  was  the  first'  private  benevolence,"  adds  Craufurd,  " be- 
stowed in  so  long  a  time  uix>n  so  good  a  work."  And  it  is 
I  rrevioiuly  <o  (Ills  (licrc  ha<I  been  the  settlement  by  (lie  College  of  Justice 
and  llie  Town  Council  of  ^3000  (Scots),  which  provided  a  Regent  of  Humanity 
and  iix  llursais,  but  Craufuid  does  not  consider  tbie  a  priviUe  gift. 
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remarkable  that  at  first  the  College  did  not  attract  the  liberality 
of  those  who  might  have  assisted  it  The  Nobility  of  Scotland 
then  (very  unlike  the  Nobility  of  the  present  day)  did  nothing 
for  it  To  this  general  statement,  however,  there  is  one  honour- 
able exception.  In  1589  the  Master  of  Lindsay  assigned  to  the 
Town  Council  for  the  use  of  the  College  the  proceeds  of  the 
crops  raised  from  the  nunnery  of  Haddington.  And  in  1600 
the  same  person,  now  become  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  granted 
;£8o  (Scots)  per  annum  out  of  the  teinds  of  Ciail  for  maintainii^ 
two  Bursars.  This  sum  was  paid  for  eight  years,  but  then  Lord 
Binning,  Lord  Clerk  Register,  who  had  married  his  daughter  into 
Lord  Lindsay's  family,  procured  the  annulment  of  this  mortifica- 
tion. And  at  the  same  time  ( 1 609)  the  Town  Council  were  induced 
to  resign  the  benefice  of  Haddington  for  a  sum  paid  down  of 
£^333  :  6  :  8  (Scots),  or  ;^iii  12:3  sterling  And  thus  the 
name  of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  does  not  remain  among  those 
of  the  permanent  contributors  to  the  College  revenues. 

The  tide  of  private  benefactions  was  first  set  flowing  by  the 
Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  gave  an  example  by  their  own 
donation  in  1608,  and  then  used  their  influence  with  the  com- 
munity to  procure  additional  contributions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  College  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  City  Ministers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  for  their  zeal  in  its  behald  Between 
1609  and  1640  no  less  than  twenty-five  diflerent  donations  or 
bequests  came  to  the  College,  chiefly  from  merchants,  some  for 
general  puri>oses,  others  for  bursaries,  but  the  most  valuable  of 
them — including  a  gift  of  26,000  merks  (^^1444  sterling)  from 
Mr.  Bartlic  Sommerville,  **  portioner  of  Sauchtonhall " — for  the 
endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Divinity  (see  above.  Vol  L  p.  202). 
The  greatest  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  those  times,  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  had  a  large  share  in  procuring  these  and  other 
benefactions ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  been  made  Rector  of  the  Col- 
lege in  1640  the  Town  Council  resolved  (doubtless  by  his  advice) 
to  sci)aratc  the  College  accounts,  which  now  contained  many 
distinct  trust- funds,  from  the  general  accounts  of  the  Town. 
John  Jossic  was  "elected  Treasurer  of  the  Collie,  and  a 
Committee  set  a-work  to  take  perfect  information  of  all  which 
belonged  to  the  College."^     Sixteen  years  later,  in  1656,  ''the 

'  Craufurd,  p.  138. 
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w  search  that  can  be"  was  made,  and  a  list  of  thirty - 
^ons  was  drawn  out,  and  they  were  shown  to  amount 
li(Scols),  or  ;£59i6  :  13  :  4  sterling.  And  the  Town 
»  bound  themselves  "  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
1  his  successors  in  office  yearly,  in  nli  lime  coming, 
f  annual  rent  of  the  aforesaid  stock."  Thus  the 
tounts  were  started  in  simple  form,  with  three  heads 
"charge";  kirk-annuals;  mortcloth  dues;  and 
nlidntcd  mortifications  to  the  amount  of  ^£5916  sterling, 
tag  interest  at  the  current  rate.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
,  however,  that  the  "College  Treasurer"  was  an  officer 
iging  to  the  staff  of  the  College  itself,  like  the  Rector  of 
edays,  or  the  Princi|«il  and  Regents;  he  was  invariably  a 
mbcr  of  the  Town  Council,  and  merely  acted,  within  their 
1,  as  clerk  in  charge  of  a  particular  department  of  accounts. 
Y  In  order  to  estimate  the  contribution  made  to  tlie  resources 
of  ihe  College  by  private  benefactions,  we  must  separate  these 
iiilo  sums  devised  for  sjiecial,  and  sums  devised  for  general, 
|>iiqioscs.  We  fmd  tliat  out  of  the  ^5916  of  consohdaled 
niortirications  ^£^2039  were  for  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  j^jogj 
for  Bursaries,  and  ,^1784  for  the  maintenance  of  Regents  and 
general  College  purj^oscs."  The  interest  on  the  last-named 
item  at  8 J  i>er  cent  would  be  about  jQ^^-},  which,  so  long  as  the 
rale  remained  unaltered,  would  be  available  towards  carrying  on 
the  College.  But  one  disadvantage  of  a  perpetual  City  bond  as 
a  form  of  investment  for  the  College  trust-funds  was  that  the 
rale  of  interest  was  always  lending  to  diminish  :  in  1695  it  had 
fallen  to  6  per  cent ;  in  1 74t  to  5  per  cent ;  and  in  iSoi  to  4 
|>cr  cent  In  the  meantime  the  number  of  mortifications  was 
continually  increasing:  in  1741  these  were  found  to  amount  to 
j^i  1,451  sterling,  and  in  1825  to  ^£'13,604,  whereof  no  less 
than  ;£86o4  had  been  specially  devised  for  Bursaries,  so  that 
adding  to  this  the  ^£2039   appropriated  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity, 

'  This  ]>ropottit>ii  15  icinarkable,  since  bencfacloR  generally  prefer  to  define 
and  prescribe  ginrliciil.-ir  olijects  on  which  llie  interest  of  their  money  is  la  be 
eipenilcd.  licnce  lliirwrics  connected  witli  family  names  or  localities  h«ve 
always  been  llie  favouiilc  Ibrai  of  benefaclion.  The  lirge  proportion  of 
bequests  for  ec'C"!  College  iniT])0se3  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  must  ()e 
attributed  to  the  advice  or  Ihc  City  Miiibters  of  that  time,  who  knew  what  was 
roost  wanted. 
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we  see  that  between  1656  and  1825  hardly  any  addition  had  been 
made  from  private  sources  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  College. 

As  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  constantly  on  the 
decrease,  the  Town  Council  could  not  keep  the  salaries  of  College 
officers  in  statu  quo.  In  1 620  the  Principal's  salary  and  allowances 
amounted  toabout;^62  sterling;  in  1675  Andrew  Cant  received, 
as  Principal  and  City  Minister,  i^2oo  a  year.  In  1620  the  total 
College  salaries  amounted  to  about  ji\^o\  a  century  and  a  half 
later  they  were  stated  at  £y(i2\.  In  a  Rent  Roll  furnished  by  the 
Town  Council  for  the  year  1747  the  following  appears  as,  in  round 
numbers,  the  income  of  the  College  (or  University,  as  it  now  vir- 
tually was) : — 

( 1 )  Interest  on  consolidated  mortifications  at  5  per  cent  CyjT, 

(2)  Teinds  and  Ground-Annuals       .         .         .         .175 

(3)  Mortcloth  dues  .  .  .  .  .  .126 

(4)  Rent  of  College  Chambers         .         .         .         .        15* 

(5)  From  small  rents      ......  5 


In  this  statement,  however,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
included  the  sum  of  £,^^0  from  Bishoijs'  Teinds  settled  on  the 
College  by  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  (above,  Vol.  I.  p.  231), 
nor  Queen  Anne's  bounty  of  ;;^2  5o,  obtained  by  Carstares  for 
the  augmentation  of  Professors*  stipends,  nor  £,^^0  per  annum 
settled  on  the  Ale  Duty  for  the  support  of  three  Professors  in  the 
Faculty  of  Laws  (see  above,  Vol  I.  p.  279).  The  income  of  the 
University,  down  to  1833,  ^  payable  by  the  Town  Council, 
never  rose  above  ;^  900,  though  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  generally  approximated  that  amount. 

Per  contra^  the  following  is  a  statement  in  round  numbers  of 
the  University  exi)enses,  taken  from  the  accounts  of  1776  : — 

(1)  Payments  to  Bursars  .         .  .         .         .  .  i^26i 


(2)  Salaries  to  Principal  and  Professors 

(3)  Payments  to  Janitor  and  Servants 

(4)  Pensions    ..... 

(5)  Tradesmen's  bills  for  repairs,  etc. 

(6)  Contingencies     .... 


621 
"5 

293 
'9 
i^i24o 


*  The  rents  for  College  Chambers  in  1733  had  been  ;f  23  :  15s.  (sec  above, 

p.  189).     They  had  fallen  ofT  since. 
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Wilh  an  income  of  £i)00  this  would  show  a  delicit  of  ^£340  to 
be  made  up  out  of  municipal  furitis.  In  1801  the  income  was 
^836  and  the  expenditure  jCi3^S<  being  a  deficit  of  ^^449. 
In  1825  the  income  was  jQ^^o  and  the  expenditure  ^i6iz, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  ^781.  During  the  fifty  years  between  1756 
and  1815  the  total  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  (including 
therein  Legacies,  Coni|>o5itions  paid  on  the  entries  of  Vassals,  and 
Sales  of  Su|)eriority)  amounted  to  ^^14,131,  giving  an  average 
annual  deficit,  defrayed  from  the  "common  good,"  of  ;^282, 

In  1833  a  catastrophe  occurred  which  had  long  hcen  prepar- 
ing, for  the  Municipality  of  Edinburgh  was  declared  bankrupt. 
The  main  causes  of  this  result  ajipear  to  have  been  three  in 
number  :  ist,  the  deficiency  of  the  Ale  Duty  to  meet  the  burdens 
charged  upon  it;  ad,  over-;^eal  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council 
in  building  operations  for  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh ;  3d,  a  too 
sanguine  haste  in  pressing  on  the  commercial  develojiment  of  the 
harbour  of  Leith.  The  Municipality  of  Edinburgh  had  been 
struggling  for  a  long  time  under  pecuniary  difficulties  when  in 
1716  the  Ale  Duty  was  granted  to  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  City's  debts  and  of 
liquidating  the  principal.  But  other  burdens  were  laid  on  the 
Duty  originally,  and  were  added  to  from  time  to  time  whenever 
the  Duty  was  renewed,  which  it  was  about  every  thirty  years  down 
to  1837.  When  in  1837  the  Duty  finally  expired,  it  was  found 
that  not  only  the  debts  originally  charged  upon  it  were  still  un- 
paid, but  that  also  more  than  ;£ioo,ooo  of  additional  debt  had 
been  incurred  by  the  City,  owing  to  the  burdens  laid  upon  the 
Duty  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  having  exceeded  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Duty  by  tliat  amount  This,  then,  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  financial  crisis  of  1833. 

The  second  cause  of  dilliculties  was  the  Athenian  rashness 
with  which  the  Town  Council  indulged  in  a  passion  for  public 
buildings  when  they  had  the  task  and  the  privilege  of  dealing 
witii  the  romantic  site  of  Edinburgh  and  of  developing  the  New 
Town.  It  ap|>ears,  for  instance,  that  they  built  some  thirteen 
churches,  without  any  prospect  of  an  adequate  return  in  the  shape 
of  seat-rents.  A  Commission,  composed  chiefly  of  Edinburgh 
Advocates,  who  in  1835  re|>orted  on  the  Municipal  Corporations 
of  Scotland,  were  very  severe  on  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
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'.1':::  . :'  jrj*      :     'ir  iz.'rizi  .  ti^^:'^  siizi  'tis  :.i  be  disbursed  in 

-!:•:•:  i  :.i."  ''^--1=  -Jz-t  r-i-'—'iz:  :c  „•;  ^?:-:5t*^s  of  Edinburgh  in 
.  ^-1  :'  ::-'.  -  :Aj.t3  l.-.i-ir::  i5i:J^•^i  :-:r  izt'iT  support  by  the 
T '.  ■»*   I  ■■."■-■  ■.- 

-'-:?:  1  '.  :*. r  .r.  rivrr.-?-:  of  a=T">.:c5  :?  the  h'«'ivicrs  of  City  bonds. 

/2  5^^  2  >":"i'  •:  xar-s  the  rr.i:r.:?r.."ir.:e  and  support  of  the  College 
ar.'l  .S--.'-  ii  r.f  the  sail  City. '  with  the  proviso  that  a  statement 
of  the  iri'';r.'Ie'i  af»prripna:i  n  of  this  sum  was  to  be  submitted  to 
tl.e  Coifii.ii^'.ioncrs  of  H.M.  Treasury,  and  to  be  subject  to  their 
approii.r.ioii  thereof  signiiied  in  writing.  Ami  in  consideration  of 
tlii',  1.1  .t  .'iiiiiiial  p.iymrnt  the  sum  <»f  ^^13,1 19  known  by  the  name 
of  "  ili^  (  'A\(  y^c  l)cl)t  "  was  to  be  extinguished  and  discharged. 
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The  cate  for  tlie  interests  of  the  University  tlius  evinced  by 
the  Government  was  due  to  the  reconimenil.it ions  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  l^bondiere,  who  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report, 
which  he  did  most  elaborately,  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  City. 
Ultimately,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  r86i,  the  sum  of  j£ai7o 
per  annum  from  Leilh  Harliour  dues  was  settled  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, jCiio  a  year  being  allotted  to  the  High  School,  lo 
which  also  the  mortoloth  dues  and  the  poor  remains  of  the 
kirk-a.nnn.als  were  transferred.  'I'hus  a  clean  sweep  was  made 
of  the  items  of  University  revenue  formerly  payable  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  in  lieu  of  an  income  approaching  ^^9°°  ^  yc^ 
ftODi  that  source  llic  Univcrsily  was  now  endowed  with  ^£^2170 
a  year  of  certain  revenue  to  be  disbursed  under  the  control  of 
the  Treaamy.  The  financbl  administration  of  the  U&ivetsity  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  Town  Council  was  now  virlualljr  at  an  end. 
They  maintained  their  authority  over  the  Univmity  buildings, 
however,  down  to  1863,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  tnuulinTed 
die  control  of  these  and  of  all  other  University  property  to  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  University 
Court 

The  Municipality  of  Edinburgh  had  always  contributed  a 
ODOiiderable  proportion  towards  the  expenses  of  the  College, — 
first  by  wa  outlay  for  buildings,  then  by  giving  to  it  the  mort- 
ctath  dues,  and  afterwards  from  time  to  time  by  meeting  such 
expenses  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  it  up.  But  all 
this  was  a  good  investment,  as  the  University  not  only  brought 
fame  to  the  City,  but  also  indirectly  increased  its  material  pros- 
perity and  wealth.  The  final  arrangement  which  closed  the 
financial  connection  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  Univcr- 
sily gave  the  University  out  of  the  resources  of  the  City  a  fixed 
grant  for  ever  of  ;^ia7o  a  year  over  and  above  the  jCpo"  ayear 
which  was  all  that  the  University  in  1838  could  have  claimed  as 
its  legitimate  income. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  that  legitimate  income  might 
not  have  been  more  than  .^900  if  the  Town  Council  had  been 
better  stewards  of  tlic  funds  belonging  to  the  University.  Under 
Ihe  encilemenl  of  the  angry  feelings  caused  by  the  "  thirty  years' 
»ar,"somc  persons  were  prone  to  denounce  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Town  Council,  and  to  declare  that,  if  they  had 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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acted  properly,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  might  have  become 
a  rich  institution.  This  idea  is  based  on  two  suppositions — ist, 
that  much  valuable  Church  property  was  alienated;  and  2d, 
that  better  investments  might  have  been  made  of  trust-funds  given 
or  bequeathed  to  the  College.  With  regard  to  the  first  point 
there  is  no  evidence  of  malversation ;  the  Town  Council  during 
the  Arst  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College  were  very  zeaknis 
for  its  promotion,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  by  the  parallel 
instance  of  Glasgow  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  73)  that  the  Church  |HX>peities 
gmnted  by  Mary's  Charter  were  half  alienated  beforehand,  and 
so  encumbered  with  burdens  and  obligations  that  next  to  nothing 
could  be  realised  from  them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anything  im|K)rtant  could  have  been  made  out  of  the  ground- 
annuals  of  the  Kirk-of-Ficld,  which  in   1640  were  worth  only 

£16  :  13  :4- 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  second  charge, — that  the  Town 
Council  did  not  make  good  investments  of  trust-funds.  Peo|)le 
naturally  ]K>int  to  the  investment  of  George  Heriot's  bequest, 
which  was  originally  only  ^23,634,  and  the  residue  of  which, 
after  the  cost  of  building  the  Hospital,  being  invested  in  the 
Broughton  lands,  now  gives  the  magnificent  income  of  more  than 
^25,000  a  year.  They  say  "  if  the  ;^8ooo  or  ;^io,ooo,  which 
were  mortified  to  the  College  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  been  similarly  invested,  how  rich  the  University 
would  now  be  1"  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  of  the 
sum  mortified  less  than  ;;£^3ooo  was  for  general  College  pur- 
poses, the  rest  was  devised  for  special  purix>ses ;  therefore,  the 
best  investments  ix)ssible  would  not  have  made  tlie  University 
very  rich, — they  would  have  made  the  Chair  of  Divinity  rich, 
and  would  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  a  number  of 
Bursaries. 

Still,  if  the  College  funds  could  have  been  treated  as  George 
Hcriot's  were,  doubtless  the  University,  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  have  been  richer  than  it  actually  was. 
But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way;  the  Municipality 
was  always  iin|>ovcrished  in  those  early  days,  and  was  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  always  in  want  of  ready  money.  And  the  Town 
Council  had  the  highest  authority  for  treating  gills  to  the  College 
as  loans  to  themselves.     When  the  College  of  Justice  in  1590 
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.1   Professor  of  I-nws,  they  did  nol 

■^ULSt  iliis  ill  land,"  but  they  said 

I  n-T  tent"     So  too,  in  1 608,  when 

■    i-r  j^Soio  (Scots)  to  improve  the 

^.lid,  "Give  a  bond  for  this  at  8i 

[irccedents  the  Town  no  doubt  con- 

iiL'  ill  the  most  natural  and  honourable 

i.unsulidntcd  the  in ortificn lions  to  the 

I  Iticni  into  City  slock,  on  a  perpetual  bond 

I  lale  of  interest.     'Ihe  result  of  which,  of 

bile  the  capital  never  increased,  ihe  interest 

sing. 

0  of  the  Town  Council  ever  deliberating  for 

1  form  of  investment  they  should  adopt  for 
k-er  occurred  to  them  to  do  anything 

uiding  these  fuiuls  to  the  '1  own.  The  reason  of 
r  realised  their  own  position  as  Trustees, 
Biid  in  the  vague  charter  under  which  they  acted, 
e  them  full  jiowers  as  Patrons,  of  their  responsibility 
In  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  1847 
>  Council  pleaded  that  they  were  "  proprietors  of  the 
f  building.';,  and  as  trustees  and  administrators  for  the 
ity,  have  the  right  and  liave  always  exercised  the  power 
mcoing  apailincnts  therein,  etc."  And  this  theory  of  their 
I  probably  contained  ihc  idea  on  which  they  had  almost 
tbly  acted,  namely,  that  they  held  College  jtroperty  in  trust 
t  community,  not  in  trust  for  the  College  or  University 
I  a  distinct  though  subordinate  corporation.  They  re- 
J  the  College  as  an  institution  created  by  their  predecessors 
ind  upheld  by  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  I'own,  and  no 
mnte  thought  of  it  as  a  separate  pcriona,  than  a  landowner  would 
\i\  his  home-farm.  Hence  arose,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
administration,  a  very  easy-going  procedure  with  regard  to  College 
jiroperty.  There  was  probably  the  feeling  that  they  could  do 
what  they  liked  witii  their  own,  and  that  so  long  as  they  paid  out 
loi  llie  College,  on  the  whole,  as  much  as  or  more  than  they  had 
received  for  it,  there  was  no  necessity  to  be  punctilious  in 
accounting.  They  were  often  generous,  but  also  often  inexact 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  superiorities  were  sold,  or  compositions 
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were  paid  by  vassals,  the  sums  received  were  treated  as  income 
and  not  brought  to  capital ;  in  the  same  way  unclaimed  Bursaries 
during  the  fifty  years  ending  1825  amounted  to  ;;^49o»  but  thb 
amount  had  been  expended  as  general  College  income,  instead 
of  being  put  to  the  credit  of  the  several  Bursary  funds ;  again,  in 
1 747,  the  Curric  and  Livingston  Teinds  are  stated  as  £Ss  16:4, 
with  £is  :  I  :  1 1  deducted  as  "payable  to  the  Town,"  and  the 
Commissioners  of  1826  were  informed*  that  ;;^72  14:5  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  teinds  were  immediately  paid  over  to  the  College, 
in  salaries  to  Professors,  and  that  the  sum  of  ;i^i3  :  i  :  11  went 
to  the  credit  of  the  City  Funds  for  a  time,  but  was  after- 
wards, when  required,  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
College. 

These,  though  small  matters,  are  instances  of  a  looseness  in 
accounting  which  indeed  throws  a  certain  obscurity  over  the 
financial  transactions  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  College. 
But  we  may  take  one  broad  result  which  unfortunately  seems  to 
show  that  the  Town  Council  failed,  at  all  events  occasionally, 
in  their  duties  as  Trustees, — and  that  b  the  case  of  the  Divinity 
Chair.  Considering  that  this  Chair  was  doted  by  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  large  sum  (for  these  days)  of 
;:^2039  sterling, — under  the  express  proviso  that  a  salary  for  the 
Professor,  and  a  house  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Somerville, 
the  chief  donor,  for  all  time  coming,  should  be  provided, — it 
cannot  but  appear  a  laches  that  in  the  present  day  tlie  Professor 
of  Divinity,  instead  of  having  a  larger  salary  than  other  IVofcssors, 
which  he  would  have  had  if  the  trust -fund  had  been  profitably 
invested,  should  have  one  of  the  lowest  salaries  of  all,  and  should 
have  no  ofticial  house  attached  to  his  Chair.  And  in  connection 
with  this  we  may  advert  to  another  matter,  already  mentioned 
(p.  193),  that  when  in  1785  the  Town  Council,  by  their  absolute 
authority,  took  away  the  gardens  to  the  east  of  the  College,  and 
alienated  them  as  sites  for  South  Bridge  Street,  they  made  no 
com|Knsation  out  of  the  price  of  this  valuable  proi)erty  either  to 
the  Professor  of  l^ivinity  or  the  Princiixil,  whose  ofikial  grounds 
were  thus  taken  away,  or  to  the  University,  which  also  suffered 
by  their  loss,  louring  the  last  |)art  of  their  reign  the  Town 
Council    manifested    a   somewhat    cynical    indifference   to    the 

*  See  their  Refort^  p.  105. 
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interests  cf  the  rrofessors ;  [hus,  when  the  Ale  Duty  expired  in 
1837,  ihcy  did  not  [liinic  It  incumbent  on  themselves  to  provide 
from  oilier  sources  the  salaries  which  had  heen  paid  out  of  the 
Duly,  l!ut  they  were  then  embitlered  by  litigation  with  the 
Senatus,  and  by  that  time  the  Munici[Kility  had  become  insolvent. 
Of  the  Town  Council,  as  "a  cor[>oration  of  tradesmen  "  founding 
and  Eoverning  a  University,  we  inif;ht  say  tliat  it  was  omnium 
conseitvi  incapax  imperii,  nisi  imjierasset.  From  1583  to  1859 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  did  extraordinarily  well  in  their 
share  of  making  tllc  University  what  it  is.  But  llicy  succeeded 
where  they  might  have  been  ex])ected  to  fail,  and  failed  where 
they  niiglit  have  been  cxjiecCed  to  be  particularly  successful.  In 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  University  llieir  success  was 
brilliant ;  they  took  good  advice,  and  did  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  and  in  their  appointments  they  r.irely  made  a 
mistake.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  material  interests  of  the 
University  did  not  flourish  in  their  hands;  and  this  is  where 
a  body  consisting  of  men  of  business  should  naturally  have  pro- 
duced dilfcrcnt  results.  Keen  and  sngacious  trustees  would 
not  hnve  let  tlic  (rust-funds  lie  like  the  talent  in  a  napkin  when 
the  New  Town  of  ICdinburgh  was  being  develoiJcd ;  and  there 
were  several  occasions  which  they  might  have  taken  advantage 
of  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the  University.  But  there  were  two 
[zauses  hindering: — ist,  the  false  notion  of  their  stewardship 
engendered  by  the  Charter  under  wiiich  they  acted ;  and  adiy, 
the  embarrassment  of  the  City  finances  during  so  many  geneia- 
iions,  which  prevented  each  Town  Council  from  acting  freely  as 
inembarrassed  men  might  have  done  Looking  back  on  the 
»st  as  a  whole,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  Town  Councils  of 
'brraer  days  with  only  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  great  work 
vhich  they  helped  to  accomplish. 

We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  income  of  the  University 
troceeding  from  endowments  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council ; 
jut  from  1762  the  "Library  Fund,"  established  by  Principal 
Robertson,  grew  uj),  and  became  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Professors  apjilicable  to  contingencies  as  well  as  to  Library  pur- 
poses. It  was  the  produce,  as  we  have  seen  (|)p.  175.  176),  of 
;he  "  Malticulation  fee,"  and  of  fees  ])aid  for  diplomas  ;  but  down 
:o  180G  the  Matriculation  fee  was,  in  fact,  a  voluntary  subscription 
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of  2S.  6d.,  paid  by  any  Student  who  chose,  for  the  use  of  the 
Library.  At  this  stage  the  Library  Fund  averaged  about  ^250 
a  year;  in  1806  the  Matriculation  fee  was  raised  to  5s.,  but  still 
left  voluntary,  and  it  then  produced  an  average  of  ;^5oo  a  year. 
In  1 8 10  the  Town  Council  appear  for  the  first  time  to  have 
claimed  to  regulate  the  Library  Fund.  They  took  the  very 
proper  step  of  making  Matriculation  compulsory,  and  raised  the 
fee  to  7s.,  afterwards  in  181 2  to  los.,  subsequently  again' to 
I2S.  6d.,  and  finally  in  1833  they  raised  it  to  jCi  for  the  winter 
session  or  tlie  whole  year,  and  los.  for  the  summer  session,  at 
which  rate  the  fee  now  stands.  The  Library  Fund  was  made  to 
bear  the  expense  of  "  College  Police,"  i.e.  the  wages  of  Janitors, 
the  cost  of  fire  insurance,  and  many  contingencies  in  addition  to 
the  salaries  of  Librarians,  and  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  binding 
books.  In  1822-23  the  Fund  amounted  to  ;;^i364,  chiefly  made 
up  of  Matriculation  fees  ;:£^io75,  diplomas  ;£^2oo,  and  induction 
fee  paid  by  thirteen  professors  jC^S*  Out  of  this  less  than 
;;^5oo  was  spent  in  books  and  bindings,  £4$^  ^^1^^  ^^  salaries 
to  Librarians  and  Janitor,  and  the  rest  in  contingencies.  Alto- 
gether, the  Fund  was  a  i)articularly  useful  one  when  the  aflairs 
of  the  Municipality  became  embarrassed,  and  it  may  be  noticed 
that  it  was  in  the  year  of  their  bankruptcy,  1833,  that  the  Town 
Council  raised  the  Matriculation  fee  to  20s.  It  did  not  produce 
much  more  at  that  figure  than  it  had  done  in  1823  at  12s.  Cd., 
because  the  number  of  Students  had  in  the  meantime  decreased, 
and  Medical  graduation  had  fallen  off.  The  Senatus  complained 
that  the  Library  F'und  was  then  saddled  with  ;;^i8o  a  year  to 
provide  salary  and  house  for  an  unnecessary  Secretary  to  the 
University,  but  all  this  was  part  of  the  unhappy  relations  of 
the  past 

The  regular  income  of  the  University  being  jCgoo^  and  the 
Library  F^und  (at  its  maximum)  a  little  over  ^iioo,  it  must 
have  been  a  new  sensation  for  the  Senatus,  when  in  1807  they 
learned  that  they  had  been  made  residuary  legatees  of  an  estate, 
subject  to  one  liferent,  the  income  of  which  would  more  than 
exceed  the  previous  University  income  and  the  Library  Fund 
put  together.  This  was  General  Reid's  bequest,  the  (larticulars 
of  which  have  been  previously  stated  (Vol.  I.  p.  343).  General 
Reid's  solicitors,  in  announcing  his  death,  enclosed  an  estimate 
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of  what  the  residuary  legacy  would  amount  to,  numdyf  £$2,1x4. 
During  the  twenty-seven  years  which  elapsed  before  the  deat&  of 
Mis.  Stark  Robotson,  the  liferenter,  successive  generations  of 
the  Senatus  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  what  they  should  do 
with  the  trust*fund  when  they  received  it  And  this  was  left 
very  much  to  their  discretion,  for  all  that  they  were  directed  by 
the  Will  to  do  was  to  establish  and  endow  a  Professorship  of 
Music  (with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  ;;f  300  to  the  Professor), 
and  to  provide  an  Annual  Concert  in  honour  of  the  Founder;  for 
the  rest,  the  Fund  was  to  be  applied  **  in  making  additions  to  the 
library  of  the  said  University,  or  otherwise  in  promoting  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  University,  in  such  way  as  the 
Principal  and  Professors  thereof  for  the  time  being  shall  in  their 
discretion  think  most  right  and  proper."  llie  terms  of  the  Will 
were  so  large  and  unrestrictive,  and  the  needs  of  the  University 
were  so  manifold,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Senatus 
thought  more  of  the  secondary  than  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
trust  They  very  likely  imagined  that  a  Professorship  of  ;£3oo 
a  year  and  the  expenses  of  a  Concert  could  be  met  by  a  capital 
sum  of  ;;^io,ooo  Of  ;;^ 1 2, COO,  and  that  they  thus  would  have 
at  their  disposal  for  other  purposes  about  ^^40,000.  As  time 
went  on  they  were  emboldened  to  borrow  upon  their  reversion : 
in  1819  they  expended  ;:^3ooo  in  this  way  on  purchasing  the 
Dufresne  Collection  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  370),  and  in  1825  ;^28oo  in 
repairing  and  removing  to  its  new  quarters  the  University  Library 
(above,  p.  176).  Among  the  greatest  wants  of  the  University 
was  a  Constitution,  and  in  fighting  for  this  (as  related  in 
chapter  vi.),  they  spent  out  of  the  Reid  Fund  a  sum  which 
in  1850  they  estimated  at  ;£909:i6:4,  though  this  must 
have  been  afterwards  increased  by  their  suit  before  the  House 
of  Lords. 

In  all  this  tliere  was  not  sufficient  thought  of  the  Testator's 
intentions.  When  the  legacy  became  payable  in  1838  General 
Reid's  Trustees  invited  the  Senatus  to  an  amicable  suit  before 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  Court  simply  handed  over 
the  estate,  f/iiut/s  legacy-duty  and  exi)enses,  amounting  to  about 
£60,000,  to  the  Senatus  as  Trustees  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Testator.  The  Court  laid  on  them  no  injunctions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  was  to  be  done.     Reid's  Trustees 
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in  1839  api)ointed  the  first  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music 
(Thomson),  and  the  Senatus  then  agreed  to  pay  him,  with- 
out mortifying  or  investing  any  separate  sum  for  the  purpose,  a 
salary  of  ;^3oo  a  year;  they  allotted  to  him  a  not  very  con- 
venient or  suitable  class-room  in  their  existing  buildings ;  and  at 
his  request  they  i)laced  at  his  disposal  ;^20o  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  first  Rcid  Concert,  estimating  that  if  5s.  each  were 
charged  for  tickets  ;£2oo  more  might  be  raised,  which  would 
be  a  fund  sufiicient  to  retain  the  services  of  every  good  musical 
|)erformer  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  to  bring  artists  fi:om  England, 
so  that  General  Reid's  Concert  might  be  celebrated  with  due 
eclat. 

Probably,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  given  them  no  guid- 
ance, it  would  have  been  the  most  prudent  course  for  the  Senatus 
in  1839  to  have  raised  an  action  of  Declarator  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  with  the  view  of  having  their  duties  under  the  Trust 
defined.     Unfortunately  they  did  not  do  tliis,  and  hence  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  heart-burnings  arose.     The  first  Professors 
of    Music,    Thomson,    Bishop,   and    Pierson,    made   no   objec- 
tions to  the  course  pursued.     So  the  Senatus  went  to  work  in 
supplying  some  of  the  wants  of  the  University  out  of  the  interest 
of  the  Reid  Fund :  they  gave  annually  ^400  to  the  Library, 
;;^ioo  to  the  Divinity  Library,  ;;^2oo  to  the  Anatomical  Museum, 
;;^ioo  to  other  Museums,  ;;^30o  for  Fellowsliips  in  Arts,  ;^ioo 
for  Scholarships  in  Arts,  and  ;;^ioo  for  Prizes  in  Arts  and  Law, 
— altogether  ;£^i3oo,  and  representing  a  capital  of  more  than 
;;^32,ooo.     In   1842  Sir  James  Forrest,  Lord  Provost,  wrote  to 
Principal  Lee  suggesting  that  some  portion  of  the  Reid  Fund 
"  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  providing  retiring  allow- 
ances to  aged  and  meritorious  professors."     But  in  1845  John 
Donaldson,  who  was  by  profession  an  Advocate,  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Music.     He  soon  devoted  his  mind  to  the  ix)5ition 
of  the  Chair,  and  estimated  its  claims  much  higher  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  content  to  do.     In  pressing  those  claims  he 
created  a  disscnlicnce  in  the  Senatus ;  earnest  Professors,  like  J. 
D.  Forbes,  considered  the  Music  Chair  as  a  toy,  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  iiiiport;uice  with  the  scientific  interests  of  the  University ; 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  thought  the  claims  of  the  Library  paramount, 
and  so   on  ;    wliile  Sir  Robert  (then  Professor)  Christison  and 
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others  were  for  a  more  just  treatment  of  the  Chair  of  Music  At 
last  Donaldson,  who  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  but  a  skilful  Utiganty 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Town  Council  and  in 
getting  them  to  bring,  in  1850,  an  action  of  Exhibition  and 
Declarator  against  the  Principal  and  Professors  to  ordain  them  to 
apply  the  Reid  Fund  *'at  the  sight"  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
litigation  proceeded  for  five  years,  causing  of  course  much  discom- 
fort within  the  University;  nothing  could  be  more  adioit  than 
Donaldson's  conduct  in  the  case,  and  in  the  end  he  was  victorious 
all  along  the  line.  In  fact,  the  Senatus,  not  sufficiently  mindful 
of  General  Reid's  first  object,  had  not  provided  adequately  for 
the  Chair  of  Music.  They  had  made  no  allowance  for  apparatus, 
though  on  Domildson's  urgency  they  did  disburse  a  sum  of 
;^95o  for  that  purpose;  they  had  not  provided  an  Organ, 
which  was  indispensable ;  they  had  allotted  nothing  for  a  Class- 
Assistant  ;  and  they  had  assigned  to  the  Professor  a  very  misemble 
class-room. 

The  Court  of  Session  rectified  all  this:   they  ordered  the 
following  sums  to  be  set  aside  for  their  respective  purposes : — 

For  the  salaryof  the  Professor  of  Music  £  1 2,000,  to  provide  ;£42oa  year 


For  Class-Assistant  and  expenses 

8,500 

» 

300    „ 

For  the  Annual  Concert 

8,000 

» 

300    » 

To  be  expended  in  building  a  Class- 

Room         ..... 

8,000 

To  be  expended   in  purchase  of  an 

Organ 

2,000 

^33,500  ;tl,020 


The  Senatus  had  api)arently  contemplated  appropriating  little 
more  than  one- fifth  of  the  Reid  Fund  to  purposes  connected  with 
General  Reid*s  primary  objects, — the  Chair  of  Music  and  the 
Annual  Concert, — but  the  Court  ordained  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  Fund  should  be  so  appropriated.  Had  the  Senatus  dealt 
more  equitably  with  the  Trust  from  the  commencement,  they 
might  have  made  terms  with  the  Professor  of  Music  and  got  the 
Music  class-room  so  built  as  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  a  Uni- 
versity Hall.  They  attempted  this  too  late,  when  Professor 
Donaldson,  with  the  Town  Council  on  his  side,  was  at  war  with 
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ciais-nxiiiL  ^fas  tmiit  rTipahir-  of 
jhcl  cfaeretbre>  tboogix  x 

tiitxir&  nim*^      Aftw   di^ 
of  Session  Iiod  been 

j^^Q,aoo  dbe  intieieft  at  windi  is 


G^sienii  Retd's  nrafiie  i«sb  fiiUaiPBd  in  ES40  by  Gencn 
Sir  Jos^iii  Stnaxm  c£  Kiiksadr,  who  left  the  leaiilue  of  his  cslat 
to  the  Prmdpai  and  ijeruliw  .-^i-aiifTniciB  oE  die  Uui»cjnky  g 
Edmbmn^iu  *'  the  ycjuiy  imi'ir.nt  to  be  applied  fay  diem  toward 
the  pEomotion  ood  adranceBKnt  of  sataaasJ*  The  estaie  wa 
realised  in  iS^.^  and  itas  fiaond  to  juiuuni  to  j^i4^i5iy — a  lak 
able  cantiibtmon  to  the  Genend  Uuiveisky  FiohL 

In  the  meonwiuie  anodier  beqnest  had  been  iecgiied»  no 
indeed  contributing  to  the  finances  of  the  Univeisi^,  bat  cxaiTcy 
ing  a  valuable  pnspexty,.  and  q£  a  rhanirter  highly  roMpiimcnt.ii] 
and  grztijying  to  the  Status :  this  was  the  coUeGtioa  of  Fictnies^ 
Bronzes,  and  ^Earbles  bequeadied  to  the  Unnreisity  in  1834  b; 
Sir  James  Erskine  of  Tomey  *^  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  Ibtnida 
tion  for  a  Gallery  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Aits."  On  thi 
death  of  Sir  James  Ersidne's  heir^  who  had  the  liferent,  the  ColleG 
tion  was  handed  over,  and  was  at  first  exhibited  in  tbe  libiary  Hal 
of  the  University ;  but  as  the  Pictures  could  not  be  well  showi 
there,  the  Collection  was  entrusted  to  the  Managers  of  the  Roya 
Institution  (which  afterwards  developed  into  the  National  Galler] 
of  Scotland)  for  custody  and  exhibition  to  the  public  In  Mr 
Anderson's  designs  for  a  Universty  Hall  and  subsidiary  apart 
ments  there  Is  space  provided  for  an  Art  Gallery,  and  if  thes< 
designs  are  ever  carried  out  the  Torrie  Collection  will  be  reclaimed 
and  exhibited,  together  with  other  Art  treasures,  on  Universit) 
l>rcmiscs. 

The  Reid,  Straton,  and  Erskine  of  Torrie  bequests  were  bar 
l;ingcr<}  to  that  host  of  benefactions,  since  1858,  which  were 
recorded  in  Chaj)tcr  VII.  During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  ol 
the  Town  Council  the  University  income,  though  greatly  aug- 


'  Till'  I'irlnrr*;,  ((n\y%\x  in  mim1)cr,  consist  chiefly  of  choice  specimens  ol 
\\\c  Mrininh  niid  Otilch  Schooh. 
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mented  since  1833,  did  not  amount  from  all  sources  to  more  than 
about  ^8000.     Thus : — 

From  Leith  Harbour  dues,  for  Salaries  and  Bursaries  . 
„     **  Library  Fund  "  (Matriculation  and  Diplomas)  . 
y.     Interest  on  Reid  Fund     .         .         .         . 

„  y,  Straton  Fund ..... 

„     Deanery  of  the  Chapel-Royal    .... 

„     Government  Compensation  for  Stationers'  Hall 
privilege      ....... 

,y     Government  Grant  for  maintenance  of  Buildings 


• 

jfiaooo 

»ay 

laoo 

w 

2000 

»f 

S6o 

ft 

900 

w 

• 

575 

If 

500 

£7735 

with  some  other  small  items  not  exceeding  ^^500  altogethei;^  So 
great  has  been  the  increase,  since  those  days,  of  Parliamentary  grants, 
of  property  funded  for  various  purposes  in  the  University,  and  of 
Matriculation  and  Graduation  Fees,  that  for  the  year  1881-82  the 
Income  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  amounted  to  ^^34,173, 
whereof  ;i^2r,756:  ros.  were  specially  destined  for  particular 
objects,  such  as  Professors'  Salaries,  Bursaries,  Scholarships,  etc ; 
and  ;3^i2,4r6 :  ros.  were  General  Income  administered  by  the 
Senatus  under  the  control  of  the  University  Court  But  while 
resources  have  thus  largely  increased,  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  University  have  also  been  multiplied.  And  as  more  than 
;i^9ooo  of  the  revenue  comes  from  a  precarious  source  (Matricu- 
lation and  Graduation  fees),  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senatus 
are  obliged  to  be  cautious  and  practise  economy,  and  to  deny 
to  the  University  many  an  expenditure  which  would  otherwise  be 
expedient. 


Appendix  R.    Traits,  Personal,  Scientific,  or  Literary,  of 
Bygone  Worthies  of  the  Universii'y  of  Edinburgh. 

I.— CHANCELLORS. 

(i)  As  above  related  (p.  104),  Lord  Brougham  was  elected 
Cliancellor  of  the  University  in  1859.  The  facts  of  Brougham's 
life  and  the  features  of  his  character  have  been  so  completely 

'  On  the  characters  of  living  men  no  remarks  will  be  made  in  these  pages. 
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brou^t  into  the  I^t  of  poblidtj,  that  it  is  mmecessaiy  to  repes 
here  what  is  unirersallj  known,  or  may  be  gidiered  firom 
hundred  sources.  Broi^faam  fonned  a  connecting  link  betwee 
new  and  old  times  in  the  UntYeisitj  of  Edinboighy  for  he  ws 
the  grand-nephew  of  Principal  Robertson,  whose  sister  marrie 
the  Rev.  James  Sjrme,  Minister  of  ADoa,  and  their  daughter,  i 
1778,  married  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  youi^er  of  Brougham  Hal 
Lx>rd  Brougham  was  bom  in  St  Andrew  Square  in  April  177* 
and  thus  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  when  elected  Chancello 
In  April  1 8C0  he  delivered  a  brilliant  Installation  Address,  coi 
taining  general  remarks  on  Academic  Studies,  and  in  which  1 
gave  a  long  list  of  fellow>students  of  his  own  in  the  Uc 
versity  of  Edinburgh  who  had  since  become  remarkable. 

(2)  On  Brougham's  death  in  18C8  a  keen  contest  for  tl 
Chancellorship  ensued.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  proposed  by 
distinguished  Liberal  Member  of  the  General  Council,  but  it  ws 
evident  from  the  first  that  the  election  was  not  to  turn  c 
politics,  for  another  distinguished  Liberal  proposed  the  Loi 
Justice  General  (Inglis),  who  was  a  staunch  Conservative.  Tl 
claims  of  the  latter  rested  upon  the  great  services  which  he  lui 
rendered  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland  (as  related  in  Chapti 
VI.)  by  his  Act  of  1858,  and  by  his  conduct  as  Chairman  of  tl 
Commission.  The  results  of  his  work,  tested  by  some  six  ycai 
experience,  had  inspired  profound  confidence  in  his  wisdom  i 
an  Academical  administrator.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Glai 
stone's  proi)osal  (pp.  97,  98),  that  the  Universities  of  Scotlan 
should  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  Colleges,  had  created  a  feeUo 
of  alarm.  Great  interest  was  taken  by  the  political  world  in  th 
contest,  because  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the  commeno 
ment  of  the  General  Election  of  November  1868,  and  statesme 
looked  to  it  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  party  feeling.  Bt 
in  reality  it  was  not  so;  on  purely  Academical  and  persons 
grounds  the  Lord  Justice  General  was  elected  Chancellor,  th 
votes  being : — 

P^or  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  General         .      1780 
For  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone        .     i  570 

Majority  210 
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II.— RECTORS. 

1859.  The  RiBiu  Hon.  W.  E.  Glndstonc. 

tSOa,   Uil to,  re-elected. 

1865.  Thomas  Carlylc. 

tS68.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  MoncreilT. 

1871.   Sir  Williniii  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart. 

1874.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

1877.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartiiiglon. 

1880.   The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  oFRosebery. 

Carlyle  has  commemorated  his  election  (see  above,  p.  144) 
l)y  bequeathing  in  characteristic  terms  his  estate  of  Craigen- 
puttoclc  to  found  Bursaries  in  the  University.  His  reception  by 
the  Students  on  occasion  of  liis  delivering  his  address  to  them 
«as  very  striking.  By  reason  of  old  age  he  was  imable  to 
make  his  voice  heard  throughout  the  large  assembly,  but 
tlie  Students  sat  manifesting  the  utmost  patience  and  the 
deepest  respect,  tliough  hundreds  of  Uicm  were  unable  to  catcli 
his  words. 

The  case  was  different  with  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell, 
the  inost  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 
It  so  happened  that  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1871  to 
address  the  Students,  the  Student-world  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
sidentble  excitement  about  the  question  of  admitting  women  to 
Medical  degrees.  A  number  of  those  who  had  voted  for  Sir 
William  determined  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  on  this  point  of 
their  new  Lord  Rector ;  so  they  met  him  at  the  railway  station 
and  expressed  to  him  their  hope  that  he  would  not,  as  President 
of  the  University  Court,  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Medical 
ladies.  Sir  William  was  in  truth  not  at  all  disposed  to  do  so, 
but  he  very  naturally  declined  to  give  the  Students  any  pledge 
as  to  the  course  which  he  might  take.  This  reply  was  very 
improperly  interpreted  to  mean  an  espousal  of  the  women's  cause, 
and  was  resented  accordingly.  A  section  of  the  Students  (and  a 
very  small  minority  is  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose)  went  to  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell's  address,  not  to  listen,  but  to  interrupt, 
and  thus  a  graceful  and  charming  oration  was  rendered  inaudible 
by  barbarous  noises,  and  was  finally  broken  off  amid  confusion, 
as  has  happened  too  often  on  other  occasions — where  even  the 
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poor  motive  of  this  disturbance  was  wanting — in  the  Universities 
of  Scotland. 

III.— PRINCIPALS. 
(1.)  Robert  Rollock,  i 586-1 599. 

Rollock  had  been  appointed  in  1583  to  be  the  sole  Regent 
of  the  "To\vn*s  College;"  he  was  to  be  the  one  source  of  its 
illumination ;  the  measure  of  his  attainments  was  to  be  its  high- 
water  mark  of  learning,  and  the  standard  of  its  curriculum.  While 
far  inferior  to  Melville  and  other  scholars  from  the  Continent, 
Rollock  was  quite  able  to  take  his  class  through  a  course  of 
Aristotle  tempered  by  Ramism.  He  also  by  his  personal 
character  got  a  great  influence  over  all  the  Students  of  the 
College,  and  tamed  the  wild  High-School  boys  who  had  **  barred 
out"  their  masters  and  shot  a  Bailie  when  the  Town  Council 
made  some  demur  about  their  autumn  holidays.^  And  he 
moulded  the  College  into  the  similitude  of  a  hard-working  family, 
much  pervaded  by  the  exercises  of  religion. 

But  when  he  had  completed  his  four  years'  course  of  Philo- 
sophy with  his  class — when,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  "Principal," 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Theology,  and  was  relieved  from 
further  teaching  of  secular  subjects, — Rollock  must  have  felt  that 
he  was  entering  upon  his  true  vocation.  Entering  upon  it  only 
— for  the  scientific  teaching  of  Theology  was  not  his  ideal  of  the 
work  whicli  he  had  to  do  in  life.  He  felt  bom  to  be  a  preacher, 
and  in  comparison  with  this  high  calling  he  made  light  of 
humanism  and  science  in  all  its  forms.  On  his  death -bed  he 
said :  "  Believe  me,  it  is  not  a  thing  of  small  importance  to 
preach  the  Word ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  expound  the  text 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  to  set  forth  a  harangue  bedaubed  with  the 
colours  and  allurements  of  rhetoric.  The  preaching  of  the  Word 
depends  on  holiness,  humility,  and  the  efficacious  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit     God  knows  how  highly  I  have  ever  prized  it" 

Rollock's  first  opportunity  for  preaching  came  to  him  about 
1587,  when  he  chanced  to  go  into  the  New  Church  {t\e.  the  east 
end  of  St.  Giles')  early  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  there  found 
"great  crowds"  of  people  assembled,  and  so,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  left  idle,  he  took  up  the  practice  of  preaching  to 

*  See  Steven's  HUiary  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh^  1849. 
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Ihem  every  Sundciy  at  7  a.m.  The  I'rcsbytery  aiii)rovcd  of  what 
he  had  begun,  and  he  was  regularly  appointed  to  continue  it 
One  would  iiave  tiiouglit  that  this  duty,  in  addition  to  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology  and  Iiis  administration  of  the  College, 
would  have  been  suDicicnt  for  a  man  always  frail  in  health.  But 
afier  a  few  years  of  his  acceptable  preaching  he  was,  against  his 
own  wish,  drawn  out  completely  from  the  seclusion  of  academical 
life,  and  compelled  by  entreaties  from  all  sides  to  take  "  the  full 
burden  of  one  of  the  eight  Ministers  of  the  City." 

And  now,  when  his  strength  began  to  fail,  he  had  to  launch 
out  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Church  jMjlitics,  and  to  act  amongst 
men,  some  of  whom  were  fanatical  and  others  crafty.  After  the 
"tumult"  of  the  i7lh  December  1596,  when  most  of  the 
Ministers  of  Edinburgh  had  been  banished,  "none  other  willing 
or  daring  to  appear  in  the  breach,  grave  and  wise  Henry  Nisbel, 
I'rovost,  anil  godly  Mr.  Rollock,  so  prevailed  with  the  King  that 
at  Icnglh  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
sufTcred  the  Ministers  to  return.'"  Rollock's  goodness  and 
sweetness  and  tact  enabled  him  to  shine  out,  as  his  biographer 
says,  "  like  a  star  of  salvalion  "  over  what  aji[)cared  to  be  a  dark 
crisis  in  tiic  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  His 
oflices  as  jjcacc- maker  were  recognised  by  his  being  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  ensuing  General  Assembly,  held  at  Dundee  on 
the  [oth  May  1597.  The  King,  who  was  present  in  person  at 
that  Assembly,  demanded  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed 
"to  watch  on  behalf  of  the  Church  that  she  should  sustain  no 
injury,"  and  of  this  Commission  Rollock  was  one, — "the  honest, 
good,  and  holy  man,  with  some  few  like  him,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  grand  design,  the  reviving  of  the  hierarchical  power."'  It  is 
agreed  that  Rollock  was  simple  and  trusting,  and  less  fit  for  State 
affairs  "than  for  the  pulpit  and  ihe  schools."  It  was  even  said 
that  he  was  made  a  tool  of,  and  that  "  his  old  master,  Mr.  Thomas 
Buchanan,  being  now  won  over  to  the  King's  side,  turned  and 
tutored  him  as  he  saw  fitting." 

The  labours  of  the  Commission,  on  the  top  of  his  other  cares, 
broke  down  Rollock's  strength,  and  aggravated  his  malady, — "  a 
fatal  confirmed  stone,"  to  which  he  succumbed  on  the  8th  January 

'  /iid.  ]..  48. 
>■  443- 
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1598-99.^  ''The  time  of  expectation  of  his  departure  he  spent 
in  most  heavenly  meditations  when  he  was  private,  and  most 
pithy  exhortations  to  godliness  unto  all  that  visited  him."*  There 
is  no  record  of  any  of  the  Students  coming  to  him,  but  the 
Ministers,  the  Magistrates,  and  several  of  the  Judges  approached 
his  bedside.  To  the  Magistrates  he  gave  advice  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  successor.  "  Why  need  you  traverse  other  countries,  and 
assume  to  this  charge  a  foreigner,  who  at  the  same  time  would 
be  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  teaching  and  discipline  of 
this  College  ?  You  have  at  home  one  endowed  with  rich  gifts 
and  furnished  for  this  office,  Henry  Charteris,  who  under  my 
instruction  has  drunk  deep  of  learning,  and  has  for  more  than  ten 
years  discharged  the  office  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  with  dis- 
tinction. Place  him  at  the  helm  of  the  College  and  you  will 
see  God  blessing  his  labours."  Rollock's  biographer  says : — "I 
should  hardly  be  believed  if  I  were  to  tell  the  lamentations  and 
profound  grief  which  the  report  of  his  death  occasioned  through 
the  whole  of  this  city  and  the  surrounding  country."  **The 
whole  population  of  Edinburgh  flocked  in  crowds  to  do  honour 
to  his  funeral" 

In  1587,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  teaching  philosophy 
and  had  got  his  stipend  raised  to  400  merks,  RoUock  married 
one  Helen  Baron,  by  whom  he  had  a  posthumous  daughter.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  left  them  unprovided  for.  On 
his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  care  of  the  Town 
Council,  saying:  "I  declare  frankly  that  from  all  that  I  have 
received  for  my  labours,  I  have  not  accumulated  a  single  penny." 
The  Town  Council  granted  his  widow  a  pension  of  100  merks, 
and  in  161 1  voted  the  same  allowance  for  his  daughter  till  her 
marriage,  with  1000  merks  as  her  portion. 

Soon  afler  Rollock's  death  eleven  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished from  notes  taken  by  his  hearers,  two  of  hb  disciples — Henry 
Charteris  and  William  Arthur — being  the  collectors  and  editors. 
One  thousand  copies  of  these  sermons,  at  6s.  (Scots)  each,  were 
sold  off  by  161C,  in  which  year  the  editors  republished  them, 
with  seven  sermons  more  added,  in  the  English  dialect  and 

>  Tlic  year  in  Scotland  used  to  commence  on  the  25th  March.  During  the 
year  after  Rollock's  death,  nn  alteration  was  made  by  public  enactment,  and 
on  the  1st  January  next  the  year  1600  began.  '  Craufurd,  |i.  49. 
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orthography,  the  original  edition  having  been  given  forth  in 
homely  and  racy  Scotch.  Without  any  flights  of  eloquence, 
without  being,  what  was  said  of  the  preaching  of  his  contemporary, 
Bruce  of  Kennaird,  "  an  earthquake  to  his  hearers," — RoUock's 
sermons  were  intensely  earnest,  and  tiiey  have  been  characterised 
as  "  nianly,  sound,  practical,  and  stirring." 

During  his  own  lifetime  Kollock  brouglit  out  several  works, 
and  he  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  person  in  Scotland 
to  publish  a  Commentary  on  any  part  of  the  Bible.  ^  In  the 
Catholic  Universities  the  Scri[itures  hatl  seldom  been  lectured  on  ; 
the  SttiUtues  of  Peter  Lombard  stood  in  their  place,  and  John 
Mair,  whom  one  of  his  admirers  called  "  the  prince  of  the  theo- 
logians and  philosophers  of  Paris,"  had  commented  upon  part  of 
Ihe  Sentences.  In  1590  Rollock  brought  out  his  Coinmen/ary,  in 
Latin,  on  St.  Faiffs  Epistlt  to  i/ie  Ephesiam,  which  contained  the 
lectures  which  he  had  given  to  his  Theological  class  in  the 
College.  In  1591  he  published,  in  like  manner,  a  Commentary 
on  Daniel;  in  1594  a  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  Ihe 
Ramanss  in  1596  his  Qualions and  Answers  tm  the  Covenantef 
God  {dt  Feedert  Dei)  ;  in  1597  his  treatise  On  Effieieni  Calling; 
in  1598  a  Commentary  on  Ihe  Epistle  to  Ihe  Thessaionians.  And 
he  left  several  other  Commentaries,  which  were  published  allei  his 
death  by  Charteris.  The  works  brought  out  by  himself  were 
dedicated  severally  to  James  VI. ;  to  King  James  and  Queen 
Anne ;  "  to  his  dearest  pupils,  John,  Earl  of  Gowiie,  and  Colin 
Campbell,  Lord  of  Glenorchie ;"  to  William  Uttle,  Lord  Provost ; 
and  to  his  old  tutor,  T  lomas  Buchanan.  In  his  title-pages 
Rollock  never  gave  himsc'f  the  title  of  "  Principal,"  or  in  any 
way  referred  to  his  connection  with  the  College;  he  always 
styled  himself  "Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh." This  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  these  works 
were  all  composed  for  the  class-room,  and  were,  in  short,  the  pre- 
lections which  he  had  delivered  to  his  Divinity  Students  re- 
vised for  publication.  They  betray  their  origin,  being  put  into 
scholastic  form,  such  as  would  suit  young  men  who  had  just  gone 

'  Not  even  a  scnnon  had  be«n  published  in  Scotland  previously.  In  1591 
Brac«  of  Kennaiid  btoiiEhl  out  a  few  sermons ;  and  in  1593  Napier  of  Mer- 
:histon  followed  with  his  Plain  Ditcavcry,  expounding  the  Revelaiion  of  St 
[ohn  to  apply  to  Uie  Church  of  Rome  and  the  I'ope. 

VOL.  n.  R 
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through  a  course  of  Aristotle  far  better  than  the  general  reader. 
In  this  respect  Rollock's  Commentaries  were  a  contrast  to  his 
sermons,  which  were  put  into  the  homeliest  form  and  addressed 
directly  to  the  heart  These  Commentaries,  reflecting  as  they 
(lid  the  views  of  the  Geneva  school,  were  praised  by  Beza ;  but 
they  exhibited  no  critical  learning.  His  little  catechism  On  the 
Covenant  of  God^  and  On  Effectual  Calling^  give  a  specimen  of 
Rollock's  systematic  theology.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  ''  federal  theologian  "  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  such  to  have 
propounded  views  which  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith, 

From  RoUock's  death-bed  conversations  we  learn  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  College  as  he  had  made  it  and  as  he  was  leaving 
it.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  Regenting  system  and  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  and  was  only  afraid  that  innovations  might  be 
introduced  into  the  discipline,  and  perhaps  into  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  place.  His  aspirations  were  for  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  all  members  of  the  College ;  he  felt  no  desire  to 
see  a  generation  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  such  as 
Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,  reared  up  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  did  not  desire  to  see  a  University  system  developed 
and  Professors  of  Law  and  Medicine  introduced.  Therefore  he 
begged  the  Town  Council  to  appoint  as  his  successor  his  faithful 
disciple,  Henry  Charteris,  who  might  be  trusted  to  keep  things  as 
they  were.  His  wishes  were  carried  out,  and  things  were  kept  as 
they  were  for  more  than  a  century  after  Rollock's  death.  There 
were  two  circumstances  that  prevented  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
from  rising  during  that  period :  first^  the  Regenting  system  was 
fatal  to  all  chance  of  development ;  and  secondly^  Scotland,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  entered  upon  a  dark  age  of  its  own.^ 

(2.)  Henrv  Charteris,  1599-1620. 

Craufurd's  character  of  Charteris  is  highly  graphic  : — "  He  was 
certainly  one  of  tlie  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  both  in  the 
tongues  and   in  philosophy  and  divinity;   but  he  had  too  low 

*  Many  of  the  aliove  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  excellent  Preface  and 
Annotations  of  W.  M.  Gunn,  Esq.,  to  his  edition  of  the  Stlect  Works  9f 
Kobirt  Kollock^  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  1849. 
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thouf^ls  of  hiniscir,  n  fault  (if  a  fault)  known  in  (cvi  beside.  He 
was  also  of  an  holy  and  uiiblaiiicd  life.  He  was  not  given  to  tlie 
cares  of  thb  world,  yet  not  unfrug.il ;  for  allhorigli  lie  had  very 
small  incomings  by  his  cliargc  (all  his  time),  yet  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  U[ion  his  jiatrimony,  and  tlic  portion  wliich  he  got 
bj  his  wives,  hu  luft  his  children  in  good  condition."  He  married 
three  times,  and  had  altogether  twenty-three  children,  but  only  nine 
of  them  survived  him. 

Chaiteris  was  ihc  son  of  an  eminent  printer  in  Edinburgh, 
was  one  of  Rollock's  pupil.s  from  the  ojtening  of  the  College,  and 
was  iaurcated  in  1587.  In  1589  he  was  made  Regent,  and  in 
1599  Principal  .and  Trofessor  of  Theology.  We  have  seen  above 
(Vol  I.  p.  173)  that  he  w.as  loo  shy  to  preside  at  the  Stirling  Dis- 
putation in  1617  before  King  James,  and  (Vol,  I.  p.  19;)  that 
he  was  driven  out  of  his  academical  appoinlmcnis  by  the  Town 
Coondl,  and  became  Minister  of  North  Leich.  In  1627,  on  the 
lefflgnation  of  Andrew  Ramsay,  he  was  brought  back  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  College.     He  died  two  years  after. 

The  chief  mark  which  he  has  left  on  the  world  consists  in  his 
Narralw  Vita  et  Oliitiis  saiuiissimi  dcctissimiqiie  viri  D.  Roberti 
Rolled,  Scoti,  Miiiistri  Evangdii  et  Rectoris  AcaiUmia  Edinbur- 
gensis,  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  master. 


(3.)  Patrick  Sands,  i6ao-i633. 

Sands  graduated  with  Chartcris  in  1587,  was  mode  R^ent 
with  him  in  1589,  and  supplanted  him  in  the  Principalship  in 
1630.  Previously  to  that  he  had  left  the  College  and  gone 
abroad  as  tutor  to  Lord  Ncwbattle,  and  when  he  came  bacic  (hav- 
ing probably  taken  the  opportunity  to  study  some  Law  in  the 
foreign  schools)  he  became  an  Advocate.  I'hrough  family  interest 
with  the  Town  Council  he  got  himself  thrust  into  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  College  (sec  Vol.  I.  p.  197).  And  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  though  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was,  as  Prlncijial, 
"api>ointcd  to  supply  in  the  afternoon"  in  Greyfriars'  Church, 
Naturally  enough  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  combined 
olTiccs  now  held  by  him,  and  in  1622  he  retired  with  "a  gratifi- 
cation of  1000  mcrks."  T'he  only  [iroduclions  of  I'rincipal  Sands 
which  tlie  author  of  these  pages  has  seen  are  a  set  of  Latin  verses 
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in  TJu  Musei  Welcome^  and  a  Latin  epigram  in  praise  of  Ander- 
son's "Angelic  Pills"  (see  Vol  I.  p.  217,  note). 

(4.)  Robert  Boyd,  Dec  1623  to  Jan.  1623. 

In  succession  to  Sands  the  Town  Council  made  a  really  good 
ap|K)intinent  to  the  Principalship  in  the  person  of  Robert  Boyd 
of  Trochrig.  But  we  have  related  above  (VoL  I.  p.  177)  how 
James  VI.  annulled  this  appointment  and  deprived  the  O^ege 
of  a  head  whose  connection  with  it  even  for  a  month  b  an 
honour  to  its  Fasti. 

(5.)  John  Adamson,  1623-1651. 

In  selecting  John  Adamson  to  (ill  up  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Boyd's  expulsion  the  Town  Council  might  feel  sure  that  they 
would  not  again  be  offending  the  King,  for  Adamson  was  a 
courtier  as  well  as  a  scholar.  He  not  only  acted  as  leader  of 
the  College  Regents  who  disputed  before  James  VL  at  Stirling 
in  1617,  but  he  also  next  year  collected  all  the  orations  and 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  with  which  the  King  had  been  greeted 
at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  St  Andrews,  Dundee,  and  other 
places,  during  his  visit  to  Scotland,  and  he  published  a  voltmie 
of  these  productions,  dedicated  to  the  King,  under  the  title  of 
The  Muses*  IVeUome  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince^  etc,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  the  world  might  know  **  tuam  Scotiam  sub  Hege 
eruditissimo  non  ineruditam^  erga  Regem  optimum  optime  affectamJ* 
This  book  was  doubtless  much  more  to  James's  taste  than  the 
De  Jure  Kegni  of  George  Buchanan,  who  in  his  preface  assumed 
that  the  King  would  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  the  titles  of 
"Your  Majesty,"  "Your  Highness,"  "^  si  qua  alia  magis  sum/ 
ptitidti"  To  use  Buchanan's  strong  term.  The  Muses'  Welcome  b 
made  up  of  the  most  "  rotten  "  compliments,  and  except  in  some 
Theses  defended  before  the  King,  and  in  a  pretty  EUiglish  poem 
by  Druinmond  of  Hawthornden,  it  hardly  contains  a  word  of 
sense  or  truth.  As  a  sixximen  take  the  following  sentence  from 
the  English  address  delivered  to  the  King  in  the  name  of  the 
Town  of  Perth : — "  By  your  Majesty's  presence  and  most  benign 
aspect  this  day,  We,  who  these  many  years  bypast  in  absence  of 
your  Majesty  (the  sunshine  of  our  beauty),  did  sit  like  so  many 
girasolcs  languishing  in  the  shades  of  darkness,  may  now  again 
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iike  as  many  lizards  delight  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  your  gracious 
countenance."  Let  any  one  conceive  hundreds  of  variations  of 
this  son  of  thing  Uicked  out  with  classical  conceits  in  Latin  and 
Greek  verse,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  7'/ie  Mimi  IVtlantu. 
The  book,  no  doubt,  sliowed  that  Scotland  was  "  not  unlearned ;" 
indeed,  merchants,  doctors,  and  various  other  people  contributed 
to  it,  and  it  showed  a  very  loyal  humour  in  the  people,  though 
eitpresscd  in  an  unreal  form.  Doubtless  Adamson,  as  the  editor 
of  all  this  classical  adulation,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  King.' 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  James  VI.  had  already  presented*  him 
to  the  parish  of  Liberloii  in  1605.  But  this  was  probably  done 
at  ihe  insLince  of  Sir  John  Home,  who  had  presented  Adamson 
to  North  Ucrwick,  and  afterwards  losing  bis  temper  in  some  dis- 
cussion, had  struck  bis  Minister  on  the  Sabbath-day.  To  prevent 
an  inquiry  before  the  Synod  Sir  J.  Home  got  Adamson  removed 
to  another  parish. 

Adamson  was,  no  doubt,  an  elegant  scholar;  we  have  seen 
(p.  169)  that  he  wrote  the  I^tin  Catalogue  for  the  Drummond 
collection  of  books,  and  (Vol.  I.  p.  141)  (hat  he  got  the  post  of 
Janitor  given  to  an  extra  -  Academical  person  instead  of  to  a 
l>iviniiy  Student.  In  iCi?  he  published  a  small  Latin  Catechism 
for  the  use  of  Students,  entitled  ^TotxctoKris  Elequienim  Dei,  sive 
Mtlhodus  Religionis  ChrisliatuE  Catuketka.  In  usum  Academta 
Jatobi  Regis  et  Seholaritm  Edinensium  conscrifta.  Beyond  this 
his  Princii>alship  did  not  leave  much  trace,  except  that  he 
bequeathed  George  Buchanan's  skuU  to  the  College.  The 
earliest  record  of  this  circumstance  is  in  Morer's  Shart  Aeceunt, 
p.  78,  who  says  that  he  saw  in  the  College  Library  "George 
Buchanan's  skull,  very  entire,  and  so  thin  that  we  may  see  the 
light  through  it  And  that  it  is  really  his,  appears  from  hence, 
because  one  Mr.  Adamson,  Princii)al  of  the  College,  being  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  Buchanan  was 
buried,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  respect  to  the  Dead,  bribed  the 
Sexton  some  time  after  to  procure  him  the  skull,  which  being 
brought,  he  fastened  these  verses  to  it,  and  at  his  death  left  it  and 

'  Adnmson  Imrl  also  Ihc  lionour  of  superinlending  the  pageanis  which  were 
got  ii]i  lo  welcome  Charles  L  on  \\\%  visit  to  Scotland  in  t63J,  anil  of  editing 
mother  volume  similar  to  the  former  one,  entitled  BIZOAIA,  Muiarum  Ediiutt- 
mini  in  Careli  Xtgi',  Mmanim  Tiilani,  ingreisu  in  Seeliaiii. 

*  Scott's  Fasti  Ectlttia  Scottkana,  i.  p.  114. 


he  wia  diersforc  m.  tnd  nnt  twaitT-4bar  veais  oU,  wben  George 
Bociunan  via  boikd.  Toe  dtac  Adamsoa  beqaeatfaed  tbe  dcuH 
t»  Che  C^ili:^  however,  and  at  wbaOncr  age  he  mij  han 
rihciined  it.  chore  Kcms  no  leason  foe  doobtiag.  Tbe  akull  ttill 
exhibiu  tl^e  remaifcobfe  thinn^  which  Mom  adrcttcd  to;  K 
show^  a  tine  Lreadtfa  of  ferehcad  anl  fcnsNe  umuwis.  The 
present  Professor  of  Jaatamj  proaoaKcs  that  it  bean  the  maiks 
of  an  age  correspondii^  to  that  at  which  Bocfaanan  died ;  but  he 
also  pronounces  that  it  b  not  the  skoO  of  a  Lowland  Scot,  being 
altogether  ofasliotter  and  broader  type:  and  be  asks.  Can  George 
Ikichanan  have  tictn  a  Cctt  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Buchanans  were 
a  clan  of  Wt-stcm  }Iighlanders,  and  the  Cchic  type  n»y  have 
romc  out  proniinenily  in  tbe  head  of  the  m^ty  Gcoigc; 

(6.)  Robert  Leiciiton,  i655-i66>. 

Afl.inison  ap|(cars  to  have  ditd  during  the  j-ear  1651,  and 
there  rolloncd  a  short  interregnum  in  the  I'rincipalship.     I'here 
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were  no  meetings  of  the  Town  Council  for  fifteen  months  after 
the  battle  of  Dunbar.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  165  a,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  "Judges"  or  "Commissioners"  appointed  by 
Cromwell's  I'arliamcnt  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  a  new 
Town  Council  was  elected,  and  met,  and  proceeded  among  other 
things  to  choose  Mr,  William  Colvill  to  be  Principal  of  the 
College.  But  one  of  llic  Judges,  Edward  Moscly,  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  Colvill,  who  had  been  deposed  from  clerical 
functions  by  the  General  Assembly  three  years  before  on  suspicion 
of  favouring  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  The  Town  Council  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  bow  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Judges 
and  cancel  the  apiwintmenL  So  the  Pnncipalship  remained 
vacant  for  nearly  a  year  more.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Robert 
Leighton,  the  Minister  of  Ncwbattle,  received  a  commission  from 
the  General  Assembly  to  proceed  to  London  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  liberation  of  certain  Presbyterian  Ministers  imprisoned 
there.  Leighton  appears  to  have  remained  in  London  from  May 
[ill  about  the  end  of  November  165*.  And  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  applying 
to  Cromwell's  Government  to  be  appointed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Principnlship,  On  the  i6lh  and  again  on  the  30th  December 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  received  letters  from  him  resigning 
the  <^ce  of  Minister,  both  which  they  declined  to  accept  On 
the  37th  January  1CS3  Leighton  returned  and  appeared  before 
the  Presbytery,  accom|)anied  by  Andrew  Brysone,  the  City 
Treasurer,  who  stated  that  the  Town  Council  had  given  Mr. 
Leighton  a  call  to  be  Principal  of  the  College.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  an  order  sent  down  from  the  Government,  and 
we  learn  that  the  Edinburgh  Ministers,  when  invited  by  the  Town 
Council  to  join  in  Leighton's  election,  refused  to  vote  "  because 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  the  call."  The  curious 
thing  is  that  "  Mr.  l>eighton  being  posed  (asked),  if  he  would 
embrace  the  aforesaid  charge,  answered  that  A^  was  not  yet  fully 
raolvetl,"^  which  seems  to  have  been  a  fafon  de  parler,  as  he 
immediately  took  up  the  appointment 

The  reason  which  Leighton  assigned  for  wishing  to  resign  the 

»  "atx  Exirads  from  Ihe  rrahylfry  Raords  ef  Dalknih,  1641-1653.  Ctmi- 
wimtiialid  l<y  Ihe  Kev.  Thomai  Gariieti,  MinitUr  of  Nemba/ll^.  IVith  remarif 
hy  David  Laiisg,  £jy.,^in  iLe  I'loceeilings  of  ihe  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  i». 
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Ministry  of  Newbattle  was  that  the  parish  was  too  laige  for  his 
strength  (there  were  900  communicants),  and  "  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  his  voice  "  prevented  his  reaching  the  half  of  them  when 
they  were  convened.  But  he  had  also  shown  symptoms  of  a 
growing  distaste  for  the  Presbyterianism  of  those  days,  with  its 
strifes  and  violences.  He  disliked  the  "Covenant,"  and  in  1648, 
when  the  Assembly  ordered  a  "  Declaration  "  to  be  read  in  all 
churches  against  "the  unlawful  engagement"  with  Charles  I.,  he 
made  his  precentor  read  it,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of 
*  ane  great  defluction  **  (/>.  a  bad  cold).  He  had  very  likely  a 
secret  kindness  for  Charles  I. ;  and  though  what  he  desired  was 
to  realise  the  divine  life  in  a  region  quite  above  all  disputes  about 
Church  government  or  forms  of  worship,  he  still  perhaps  leant,  so 
far  as  he  had  a  leaning,  towards  what  there  was  of  the  beautiful 
in  Episcopalianism.  It  was  under  the  circumstances  above  stated 
that  he  accepted,  and  probably  applied  for,  the  Principalship  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  retired  from  the  jar  of  Church 
factions  into  a  haven  of  Theosophy. 

Whatever  his  own  proclivities  in  Church  politics  may  have 
been,  he  was  a  man  who,  from  his  sweetness  and  humility, 
and  perhaps  from  some  faculty  of  "being  all  things  to  all 
men,"  was  acceptable  to  all  the  Churches.  No  Presbyterian  had 
a  word  against  him,  the  Independents  took  him  up,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Stuarts  were  restored  to  the  throne  he  was  made  a 
Bishop. 

Leighton  was  not  one  to  cherish  a  family  feud ;  else,  as  the 
son  of  a  father  who  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
been  whipped  in  the  pillory,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nose  slit, 
and  his  cheeks  branded  with  S.S.  (sower  of  sedition),  been  fined 
;^  1 0,000,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  for  the 
crime  of  writing  a  pamphlet  called  TLiorCs  Plea  against  Prelacy — 
he  would  not  have  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Dunblane  and  the 
Archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  But  he  was  above,  or  at  all  events 
devoid  of,  the  ordinary  human  passions. 

While  we  seem  to  know  something  of  Leighton's  mind  in  its 
mature  beauty,  the  early  facts  of  his  life  and  education  are  very 
ill -ascertained.  It  has  never  been  observed  that  whereas  a 
century  later  Robertson  and  Hume  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
write  English  correctly,  and  did  not  always  succeed,  because  it 
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was  not  ihc  dialect  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  and 
think,  Leighlon  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  wrote 
in  a  lucid  style  of  "  English  undefiled."  The  explanation  must 
be  that  as  a  boy  he  lived  in  England,  and  the  southern  dialect 
was  to  him  his  mother- tongue,  the  use  of  wliich  he  of  course 
improved  by  scholai shiii.  He  was  born  in  161 1,  and  in  1637 
was  sent  down  from  London  to  complete  his  education  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  conducted  to  graduation  by  his 
Regent,  Robert  Ranken,  in  1631,  His  father's  liorrible  sentence 
had  taken  place  in  i  C30,  and  on  leaving  College  Lcighton  went 
to  live  with  relations  at  Douay,  where  he  remained  many  years, 
and  conceived,  it  is  said,  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  French 
Catholics.  Returning  to  Scotland  about  1640  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  by  the  I'rcsljytcry  of  Edinburgh,  and  next  year  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Lothian  to  tJie  parish  of  Newbaitlc. 

leighlon  having  entered  on  his  duties  as  Primar,  or  Principal, 
in  February  1653,  held  the  post  till  March  1663,  and,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  "  was  a  great  blessing  to  it ;  for  he  talked  so  to  all 
the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  distinction,  that  it  had  great  effect  on 
many  of  them."  He  is  said  to  have  "revived"'  the  practice 
introduced  by  Rollock  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  i43)of  Wednesday  lectures 
to  the  Students  on  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  dutiea  Four- 
and-twenty  of  these  lectures  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  written 
in  Latin,  and,  as  being  addressed  to  an  educated  audience,  they 
arc  full  of  learning ;  but  they  are  also  of  extreme  beauty,  and,  if 
space  only  permitted,  these  pages  should  be  adorned  with  many 
quotations  from  them.  They  treat  of  Human  Happiness,  which 
L^hton  maintains  to  consist  in  holiness  alone;  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;  the  Scheme  of  Salvation,  etc.  Leighton,  though 
nominally  Professor  of  Tlieotogy,  was  not  expected  to  teach 
Theology,  that  being  the  province  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity ; 
his  discourses  were  purely  practical  Beside  these  lectures  there 
were  eight  Faraneus,  or  exhortations,  addressed  to  Students  on 
the  occasion  of  their  laureation.  They  all  strike  the  same  note, 
that  of  the  whisjwr  of  the  slave  to  the  Roman  General  during  his 
triumph — "  Remember  that  thou  art  mortaL"  They  all  tell  the 
successful  graduates  that  academical  pomps  are  a  vain  show,  that 
learning  and  all  earthly  successes  are  but  as  a  vapour  of  smoke, 
'  Fr\)m  this  it  would  appear  Ibat  Adamson  had  abandoned  the  piaclice. 
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and  that  the  one  career  for  them  worth  following  is  that,  in  the 
words  of  Tertullian,  they  should  be  ''candidates  lor  eternity." 
Leighton  in  his  College  discourses  always  showed  himself  as  one 
who  was  o\*ershadowed  with  the  sense  of  eternity.  In  addition 
to  his  Wednesday  lectures  in  Latin,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Town 
Council  by  Leighton  that  he  should  also  preach  to  the  Students  in 
the  College  Hall  of  a  Sunday  aftemo<Mi  once  or  twice  a  month,  and 
that  on  the  other  Sunday  afternoons  sermons  should  be  delivered 
in  turn  by  the  Professors.^     And  this  suggestion  was  adopted. 

In  1657  leighton  received  a  commission  from  the  Town 
Council  to  proceed  to  London  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
l^tector  some  increase  of  the  College  revenues.  He  was 
successful  in  his  application,  for  Cromwell  granted  in  general 
terms  ;[f  200  a  year  "out  of  Church  lands"  to  the  College  of 
Edinburgh.  In  July  1658  Leighton  moved  the  Town  Council  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  *'  locality  ^  for  this  amount  (/./.  to  get  it 
fixed  as  a  charge  on  the  teinds  of  some  parish),  but  in  the  following 
September  Cromwell  died,  and  hb  intended  bounty  came  to 
nothing. 

At  that  same  meeting  with  the  Patrons  Leighton  brought 
forward  two  other  matters :  ist,  that  there  was  a  common  report 
of  some  sus]»ccted  houses  near  the  College,  especially  of  an 
irregular  house  in  the  College  Wynd,  in  reference  to  which  the 
llailies  undertook  to  remove  all  scandalous  i)ersons  from  the 
neighbourhood  ;  2dly,  that  the  Students  did  not  make  such  good 
progress  as  might  be  wished,  and  this  Ix^ighton  attributed  to  a 
deficiency  of  grammar  schools,  and  he  suggested  that  steps  should 
l>e  taken  for  the  establishing  of  a  grammar  school  in  every 
Presbytery,  and  that  the  Protector  should  be  petitioned  to  pro- 
vide s;ilarics  for  the  masters  out  of  Church  rents.  Also  that  a 
Uitin  grammar,  written  in  English,  "  for  the  more  easy  apprehen- 
sion of  little  children,"  should  be  provide<1.  The  Town  Council 
then  recommended  IVofessor  Thomas  Craufurd  to  finish  some 
KudimeHis  which  he  was  understood  to  have  in  hand.  Craufurd, 
however,  was  i^robably  too  old  for  this  work,  and  nothing  was 
done  towards  realising  Leighton*s  aspirations  for  the  improvement 
of  classical  teaching. 

In  l>occnil>cr  1661  1  Brighton  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Dun- 

'  I'.r.  prolnbly  of  Dmnity  and  Hebrew. 
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blane,  but  seems  to  have  held  the  Princi[>a1ship  for  three  months 
aflerarardii ;  and,  as  if  he  liad  conceived  an  affection  for  the 
College  of  l!ldinbutgh,  wliere  he  had  spent  nine  peaceful  years, 
and  where  probably  he  (itiished  his  Commtnlary  on  the  \st  Epistle 
ef  St.  Peler^  he  afterwards  retained  his  College  chambers.  We 
find  him  living  ihcrc  in  1671,  alter  he  had  become  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  In  Chorltyana,  which  is  the  diary  of  an  English 
Nonconformist  Student  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  which 
Cosmo  Innes  '  brought  to  light,  we  get  the  following  characteristic 
picture: — Chorley,  who  was  about  to  graduate,  was  deputed  to 
wait  uiKin  Archbishop  Leighlon  and  present  him  with  a  jKiir  of 
gloves,  and  invite  him  to  ihe  laureaiion  at  Glasgow.  "I  found 
him,"  says  Chorley,  "at  his  chamber  in  the  College,  whereof  he 
had  been  fonnerly  Master.  After  presenting  the  service  of  our 
College  and  Tutor,  and  invitation  to  our  Laureation,  I  craved  his 
acceptance  of  ihe  'Ihests,  which  he  thankfully  accepted  ;  but 
presenting  then  the  fine  fringed  gloves,  he  started  back,  and  with 
all  demonstrations  of  huniilily  excused  himself  as  unworthy  of 
such  a  present  I  humbly  urged  his  acceptance ;  he  still  retired 
backward  and  I  pursued  him  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  at  last  [trevailed.  But  it  was  amazing  to  see  with 
what  humble  gratitude,  bowing  to  the  very  ground,  this  great  man 
accepted  them.  This  was  agreeable  to  his  whole  deportment  at 
Glasgow,  where  the  history  of  his  deep  humility  might  fill  a 
volume."  I'his  extreme  and  ironical  de)>recation  of  a  small  com- 
pliment— this  scene  between  the  Archbishop  and  a  young  Student 
— gives  us  a  good  idea  of  Leighton's  manner,  which  evidently 
might  have  been  classed  with  the  "  irony  "  of  Socrates,  and,  like 
it,  was  a  source  of  strength  based  on  the  assumption  of  weakness. 
Chorley  records  that  the  public  worship  in  the  churches  of 
Glasgow,  " evtn  when  the  Archbishop  preae/ieii"  was  "in  all 
rcsi>ects  after  the  same  manner  managed  as  in  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  England,  so  that  I  much  wondered  why  there 
should  be  any  Dissenters  there  till  I  came  to  be  informed  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  Covenant  enjoined,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
hierarchy."     We  need  not  follow  Leighton  into  his  ecclesiastical 

•  Not  inililislicd  till  .ifler  liis  (Iralli.  From  its  Plalonic  beanty  of  Ihoiighl 
and  diction  lliis  work  nttraclcd  tlic  cnlhiisiasm  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  has 
become  a  cinssic.  '  SkiUhia,  p.  235. 
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career  after  he  had  left  the  College.  His  "Accommodation 
Scheme" — according  to  which  there  was  to  be  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  Bishops  for  the  chairmen  of  Synods — ^was,  like  the 
Book  of  Discipline^  "a  devout  imagination."  Leighton,  while 
living  in  the  world,  was  never  of  the  world,  and  therefore  in 
political  matters  he  had  no  power  of  moving  the  world. 

(7.)  William  Colvill,  1662-1675. 

Colvill  graduated  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  16 17. 
He  was  Minister  of  Cramond,  and  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  the  first  Minister  of  the  new  Tron  Church  when 
that  building  was  fmished  in  164 1.  In  1648  he  was  suspended, 
together  with  Andrew  Ramsay,  on  the  charge  of  "  silence  "  in  the 
matter  of  "  the  unlawful  Engagement "  of  certain  nobles  to  arm 
Scotland  in  support  of  Charles  I.,  without  having  made  the  con- 
dition that  the  King  should  sign  the  Covenant  And  in  1649  ^^ 
was  deposed,  for  this  crime,  from  all  ministerial  functions.  He 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1652. 

In  April  of  that  year  the  Town  Council,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  Principal.  They  made  a 
leet  of  the  following  names : — Alexander  Colvill,  Professor  at  St 
Andrews ;  James  Fairlie,  Minister  of  Lasswade ;  Thomas  Crau- 
furd,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Mr.  William  Colvill ;  Mr.  William 
Strachan,  Minister  of  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  Mr.  William  Rait, 
Minister  of  Brechin.  The  Edinburgh  Ministers  who  were  present 
protested  against  William  Colvill,  but  the  Town  Council  deter- 
mined to  appoint  him.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to  return  from 
Holland,  and  he  arrived  just  a  month  after  Leighton's  induction. 

Colvill  received  from  the  Town  Council  2000  merks  as  com- 
pensation for  his  disappointment,  and  in  1854  the  Synod  of 
Lothian  (there  being  no  General  Assembly  during  the  Protec- 
torate) "opened  his  mouth," />.  removed  the  sentence  of  disability 
to  preach,  and  he  then  became  Minister  of  Perth.  On  Leighton's 
resignation  he  received  a  second  ap]x>intment  to  be  Principal  of 
the  College,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he  gave  some  account  of 
the  circumstances,  using  strong  language  about  Cromwell's  deputies. 
**  //<7r/jvr,"  says  he,  "/'//  omnia  tarn  sacra  qnam  profana  inifolarunt.^ 
Of  Ixigliton's  appointment  he  says  : — ^^ Et  [quod  mihi  non  ingratum 
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frMii)  D.  Leigktonum,  virtijn  piuin,  modestuin,  et  abique  amni  eru- 
dilianis  lypho  (dree  from  all  pride  of  learning)  egregie  ductum  in 
tathtdram  surrogarunt."  He  speaks  of  hisown  appointment  as  Prin- 
cipal as  liaving  been  made  "  by  tiie  sulTrages  of  the  Town  Council 
'  and  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Professors  and  Regents." 

Dt.  Hunto,  one  of  Colvill's  successors  in  tlie  College,  described 
him  (in  an  Appendix  to  Spottiswood's  Church  Hiitory)  as  "  a  man 
of  very  nioderate  temper ;  he  was  deposed  by  the  Covenaiiteis^ 
and  yet  he  would  never  accept  preferment,  thoiigli  divers  Bishop- 
rics were  proffered  lo  him,"  Zealous  Presbyterians,  however, 
watched  ColviU  with  suspicion  :  thus  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Colt- 
ness  recorded  the  baptisms  of  some  of  his  children  in  a  family 
Bible,  which  came  into  possession  of  his  son  Robert  Stewart, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  the  following  terms: — "Margaret 
Stewart  was  bom  the  4lh  of  March  1666,  baptized  by  Mr.  William 
Colvill,  who  continued  to  be  a  Presbyterian  and  refu.sed  to  be  a 
Bishop."  "Thomas  Stewart,  born  8th  Sept.  167  r,  baptized  by 
Mr.  W.  Colvill,  Hriiici|ial,  yet  honest  to  his  de.-Lth."' 

In  1668  Colvill  drew  up  a  new  set  of  Regulations  for  improv- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  College,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Professors  and  Regents  under  the  name  of  "  the  Faculty,"  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Town  Council  (sec  VoL  I.  p.  236).  In  1672 
he  was  one  of  a  body  of  inter-University  delegates,  who  framed 
certain  Articles,  the  first  of  which  was  a  resolution — likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  learning  in  Scotland — "  to  petition  the  Privy  Council 
to  grant  an  Act  prohibiting  all  but  the  Professors  of  Universities 
to  teach  the  youth  in  this  Kingdom  the  languages  and  philosophy 
taught  in  the  Universities." 

Colvill  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Ethka  Christiana, 
which  had  considerable  repute  in  those  days.  "  His  sermons  on 
the  Righteous  Branch  show  a  great  vein  of  piety,  and  that  his 
religious  opinions  corresiwnded  with  those  of  the  Wulminister 
Confession,"* 

'  The  almve  particulars  nrc  l.ikcn  from  a  rare  pamphlet,  formerly  in  the 
libraiy  of  Principal  Lee,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Justice  General, 
entitled  Suimisiioit  to  tht  C<niurts  ef  Sui/entiim  and  Depetiliim  txtnifilifitd  in 
tilt  cast  tff  Iht  vtry  Ktv.  Mr.  Will.  Colvill,  sonulimi  mt  of  tht  Miniitrn  ef 
Edinbutxh,  and  afltrmardi  PriHnpal  of  the  CMtgi  Ihtrt.  Fmit  aulktntic  and 
unqmilienahle  veiahers.     Ed.  1734. 

'  IJowcr,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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4'R.)  AmsEir  Cakt,  2675-1685. 

There  were  scveaH  Andrew  Cants  among  the  Sooltish  Ministers 
CH  ihf  sscvnuffcmh  csntory.  of  wham  ihe  most  fiimoai  was  Minister 
zi  TesIis:  ir.  Axtcroeen,  and  aftemods  of  NewbatUe ;  he  was  a 
srenucuis  C?«*cnamcs:,  and  mndi  associated  with  Aksander  Hcn- 
dcrsnu.  I:  is  ibonCT  ihai  ihe  peraon  we  have  now  to  do  with 
was  IU5  s.>i: :  if  sn.  he  dcpaned  from  his  ^iher's  views,  as  he  was 
an  F.iByn;alinr.  He  was  Mimsier  of  Tnnity  College  Church, 
and  on  CaviL*'s  dcadi  was  made  Piinc%al  of  the  College^  with  a 
sabrr  cc  rD;>r  meits.  and  Minister  of  the  East  Kiik  of  St  Giles, 
wish  £  scr.ic-nd  of  1  ^^o  merks  <ahqgether  ^£200  steiling  a  year), 
"^  wiih  ibc  bouse  und  yards  of  ionner  rnndpals^*  so  that  for  those 
d&i-s  be  11-2S  3lC  lotXT  a£  Scott  si3(S  of  him,^  ''hb  Librarie  was 
esdmaie  2:  xJ5^=*^  iScxtsl.''  He  was  ^ane  eminent  and  solide 
preadx?/  lis  pobhsiied  wvris  mre  Tiaa  FkUasB^kicet  (410)1 
Lk Lzhtri  Ar/cirir^    Ora:u'  at  Cflm^^tfTiui  Thetitgifnum dUucfrduL 

The  JOSS  of  the  aid  Minme  Book  of  the  CoU^e  of  Edinbuigb 
pirrezits  us  iroim  kzK*«ixig  the  putacalais  of  Andrew  Cant's  ad- 
minisuaiion.  AJdison  in  the  Jrtthmdcr  vainly  endeavours  to 
ODnnect  the  :erm  ~c3mi  ^  with  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Ministeis 
abo\e  mcn-Jooed.  \^~hat  is  €>eniin  is  that  Inmianuel  Kant  was 
iTcai  a  Scottish  famihr. 


\o.t  AuEJCAXDER  MoNRCS  i6S5-i69a 

On  the  9ih  IVxiuubcr  16S5  the  Town  Council  appcMntcd  as 
the  next  I'lincijal  l>r.  Alexander  Monio^  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Sl  Andrews*  and  **  univ>enaliy  allowed  to  be  a  good  acholary  a 
judicious  man.  and  a  penxm  of  considerable  talent"*  He  had 
a  short  reign  of  less  than  five  years»  but  he  described  thb  period 
as  a  peculiarly  ha|>py  one  for  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
"  When,"  says  he,  "  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  first  and  best  order  of  citizens  and  gentle- 
men, the  Masters  of  the  College  had  all  the  encouragement  they 
could  wish ;  they  li\'ed  in  all  tranquillity  and  freedom  dtiring  the 
administration  of  Sir  Magnus  Prince  and  his  predecessor.  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy.     These  gentlemen  knew  what  an  ornament 

*  Sa>lt*N  /-as/i,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  •  /W/.,  i.  p.  27. 
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Ulcir  Uoivereity  was  to  the  City  and  the  whole  Kingdom,  and 
how  necessary  freedom,  coiiteatinent,  and  retirement  are  to  the 
attainment  of  learning,  and  therefore  they  were  so  far  from  vexing 
or  disturbing  the  Mnslcrs,  that  they  heaped  upon  them  all  marks 
of  honour  and  regard."' 

Monio  was  quilc  in  sympathy,  as  to  religion  and  politics, 
with  the  two  Lord  I'rovosts  whom  he  names.  He  was  a  staunch 
Episcopalian,  and  was  even  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards 
Romanism.  In  1687  lie  altered  the  Spomia  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  Graduates,  making  them  promise  perseverance  "  in  the 
CItriilian  Rdipoii,"  the  word  "  Reformed  "  being  omitted. 

He  was  also  accused  of  removing  the  pictures  of  the  Re- 
Tomiers  from  the  College  Library ;  but  he  explains  this  by  stating 
that  Sir  Tliomas  ICcnncdy,  expecting  that  a  Commission  which 
had  been  appointed  by  James  II.  (168G)  would  sit  in  the 
Library,  "  feared  that  some  of  them  who  were  in  the  retinue  of 
persons  of  quality  might  take  occasion,  from  the  sight  of  the 
pictures  of  the  first  Reformers,  to  begin  some  discourse  neither 
so  jtleasing  to  the  I'rotestants,  nor  yet  so  (it  to  be  heard  in  that 
House."  Sir  Thomas  therefore  "  ordered  and  advised  that  the 
[Hclures  should  be  removed  for  some  few  days,  and  so  soon  as 
diis  occasion  was  over,  they  might  be  hung  up  ^aiiL"  This  was 
done,  and  it  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  groutids  for  the 
dismissal  of  Principal  Monro. 

A  newly-apjKjinted  Regent  (Burnet)  was  suspected  of  Popery, 
and  it  was  understood  that  several  parents  intended  to  prevent 
their  sons  joining  his  class  (the  Semies),  which  would  have  put 
the  rotation  of  the  classes  out  of  order.  But  Monro  got  an  "  Act 
of  Faculty  "  passed  that  second-year  Students  should  be  received 
into  no  class  but  Burnet's,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Town  Council 
he  carried  this  through. 

But  when  the  I'resbyterians  came  into  power  with  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement,  when  the  Act  of  1690  was  passed  obliging  every 
Principal  and  Professor  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  when  a  Com- 
mission was  apjwintcd  to  see  this  Act  carried  out  in  the  Universi- 

'  Piesbyleiiait  Iiiqiiisilien,  as  it  was  lately  priulised  against  tkt  Prafaseri 
«f  Ikt  CalMge  ef  FJinhargh,  Atigusl  and  Se^tmbtr,  1690  (London,  1691). 
This  liKle  book,  lliougli  anonymous,  was  known  to  be  by  Monro, 
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ties  of  Scotland,  h  was  plain  that  Momo  was  doooicd.  It  im 
to  clear  the  Universities  of  him  and  othcis  holding  hk  icniunrnte 
that  the  Act  had  been  framed  and  the  Cmwmiwion  appointed; 
it  was  another  "  purging  "  of  the  UniveisitieSy  like  dmt  of  1569. 
Monro  and  others  would  not  take  the  required  tesls^  tfierefoe  he 
was  expelled  from  office,  and  with  him  Dc  Strachany  Froiessor 
of  Divinity;  Douglas,  Professor  of  Hdicew;  Bomet,  Regent  of 
Philosophy ;  and  John  Drummond,  Regent  of  Humanity. 

But  in  addition  to  the  main  point, — refasal  to  take  the  tests, 
— the  Commission  added  several  other  minor  chaig^  against 
Monro,  including  the  matters  above  mentionedL  The  re|rifes  to 
these  charges  in  Presbyterian  Inquisiiiim  throw  mndi  light  on  the 
internal  condition  of  the  College  in  those  day&  Monro  says  of 
the  Students  that  he  had  *'  no  Utopian  Commonwealth  to  govern." 
**  And  yet  I  think  that  they  are  as  obedient  and  regnhur  as  so 
many  youths  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Monro  was  accused  of 
having  ^  had  no  public  Dictates,  one  whole  year,  but  only  cate- 
chising." This  refers  to  the  Wednesday  lectures.  Monro  says 
that  he  found  the  Students  very  averse  to  the  labour  of  taking 
down  dissertations,  and  that  he  substituted  catechetical  lectures 
on  the  Aix)stles'  Creed,  which  had  given  great  satisfaction.  He 
adds  that  "the  most  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Leighton  did  never 
oblige  them  to  write  one  word  from  his  mouth.* 

In  1688  Monro  was  living  in  expectation  of  a  new  Ro]ral 
Charter  which  was  to  raise  the  College  into  a  University  and 
make  him  Vice-Chancellor  (see  Vol  I.  p.  335),  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  by  the  influence  of  Dundee,  he  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Argyle,  but  was  never  consecrated.  The 
change  of  Dynasty  and  of  Religion  marred  his  fortunes.  After 
his  dismissal  from  the  Principalship  he  published  the  following 
works  before  his  death  in  1698  : — Presbyterian  InquisiHm^  i69r. 
Sernums^  1693  ;  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Scotland^  1^93  \ 
Spirit  of  Calumny^  etc,  1693  ;  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Rule^  1696 ; 
Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  occasiofud  by  his  twofoid  vindication 
of  Archbishop  Tillotsony  1696. 

(10.)  Gilbert  Rule,  1690-1701. 

As  Monro  was  persecuted  by  the  Presbyterians,  so  was  his 
successor  by  the  Episcopalians.      But  Rule  went  through  his 
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troubles  before  being  appointed  Principal,  and  liad  a  peaceful 
time  afterwards.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  Regent  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1651  was  sub-Principal  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  Thence  he  went  lo  Alnwick  to  be  Minister 
to  a  dissenting  Congregation.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
much  molested  by  loral  authorities,  who  tried  lo  force  ujion 
him  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  In  1663  he  was 
ejected  from  his  charge  under  the  "  liartholoinew  Act."  He  then 
came  into  Scotland,  and  after  a  time,  under  the  Indulgence 
granted  to  dissenters  by  Charles  II.,  and  with  the  encouragement 
of  Lord  Haddington,  he  preached  in  a  meeting-house  provided 
for  him  at  Preslonkirk.  But  visiting  a  niece  in  Edinburgh,  he 
was  asked  to  baptise  her  child.  Turner,  the  Episcopal  Minister 
of  St,  Giles',  lent  him  ihe  church  for  this  purpose,  and  Rule  held 
there  a  Presbyterian  service,  preaching  and  baptising  several 
children.  For  this  offence  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  be  imprisoned  on  the  Bass  Rock.  The  sea  air 
made  Rule  seriously  ill,  and  after  three  months  he  was  discharged, 
under  bond  to  quit  the  Kingdom. 

He  then  went  to  France  and  Holland,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  returning  as  M.D.  began  to  practise  in  Berwick, 
bat  also  in  private  performed  ministerial  functions.  He  only 
escaped  the  consequences  of  this  by  keeping  on  the  English  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  as  people  were  waiting  to  arrest  him  should  he 
cross  to  the  Scotch  side.  Receiving  a  call  from  a  congregation 
in  Dublin  he  went  thither,  and  was  brought  back  thence,  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution,  to  be  Minister  of  Greyfriars',  in 
which  appointment  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Town  Council  in 
July  1689.  Rule  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  purging  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  (1690).  And  when 
the  Commission  had  expelled  Monro,  the  Town  Council  appointed 
Rule  to  succeed  him. 

The  Episcopalians  of  those  days  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
scholarship  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Rule.  Perhaps  in  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  unsettled  life  which  he  spent  in  preaching  and  in  studying 
and  practising  medicine  his  academical  attainments,  which  had 
been  highly  thought  of  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  had  grown 
rusty.  That  he  was  a  studious  man  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  Calamy; — "The  University  of 
VOL.  II.  5 
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Edinburgh  was  at  that  time  happy  in  two  bright  omaanents  at 
once,  in  the  Doctor  and  worthy  Mr.  Campbell,  Profegor  of 
Divinity.  Their  lodging-houses  ^  stood  so  that  the  windows  were 
opposite  to  each  other,  though  at  some  distance.  Dr.  Rule  vstd 
to  sit  up  late  at  his  studies,  and  it  was  Professor  Campbell's  way 
to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  many  times  the  Doctor's 
candle  would  not  be  put  out  by  the  time  Mr.  Campbell's  was 
lighted.  The  one  they  commonly  called  "  the  Evening  Star,"  and 
the  other  **  the  Morning  Star."  They  lived  together  in  great  love, 
and  there  was  a  most  intimate  friendship  between  them.  The 
Doctor  died  a  little  before  Professor  Campbell.  When  the  news 
came  to  Mr.  Campbell  that  the  Doctor  was  departed  it  made  no 
small  impression  upon  him.  He  presently  said  "  that  the  Even- 
ing Star  was  now  gone  down,  and  the  Morning  Star  would  soon 
disappear."  This  pleasing  story  fixes  the  date  of  Rule's  death,  as 
Professor  Campbell's  successor  was  ap|X)inted  in  1701.  Role 
therefore  must  have  died  in  1701,  though  Carstares  did  not 
succeed  him  till  1703.  Hill  Burton,  in  his  JBack  HumUr^  quotes 
from  Wo(lrow*s  Analecta  a  ghost  story  which,  if  true,  would  prove 
Rule  to  have  been  a  most  powerful  preacher.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  lodged  by  chance  in  a  deserted  house  among  the  Grampians, 
where  a  ghost,  forcing  him  to  leave  his  bed,  showed  him  a  spot 
where  next  day  the  skeleton  of  a  murdered  man  was  found.  On 
the  following  Sunday  Rule,  occupying  the  parish  pulpit,  preached  to 
the  |)eople  in  such  moving  language  on  the  crime  which  had  been 
committed  among  them  many  years  before  that  an  old  man,  over- 
come by  remorse,  gave  himself  up  as  the  murderer,and  was  executed 
Rule's  chief  works  were : — A  Modest  Answer  to  Dr.  Siilling' 
fleet's  Ircniainty  1680  (8vo);  A  Vitidication  of  the  Chureh  of  Scot- 
land^ 1 69 1  (4  to) ;  The  Cypriankh  Bisfiop  Examined  and  Found  nok 
to  be  a  Diocesan^  1696  (4to) ;  The  Good  Old  Way  D^ended^  1697 
(4to),  etc.* 

(11.)  William  Carstares,  1703-17 15. 

And  now  comes  a  Principal  who  was  largely  instrumental  ir 
putting  a  stop  to  those  miserable  persecutions  under  which  hif 

'  As  wc  have  seen,  the  houses  of  the  Principal  and  the  Profesioti  oi 
Divinity  stcxxl  at  the  south-east  and  north-cast  comers  of  the  College. 

'  Aulliorilics  for  the  alwve  are  Calaniy's  Abridgement  of  Baxter^ s  Lift^  iii. 
514,  sqq.;  Wodrow's  History^  iiu  194;  and  Scott's  Fastit  p.  41. 
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predecessors  liad  sufTerccI,  nnd  in  giving  peace  and  security  to 
Scotland.  Carstares  litst  persuaded  William  IIL,  who  was  waver- 
ing, to  trust  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  rallier  than  the  Episco- 
palians; and  this  produced  the  Revolution  Settlement  And 
secondly,  lie  succceilcti  in  i>ersuading  the  General  Assembly  to 
accept  the  Act  of  Union  with  England,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  passed  These  were  great  scn-Jces  to  his  country ;  and 
there  was  another  minor  one  which  Carstares  |3erforuied  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Settlement  (1694),  when  Parliament  had  legis- 
lated for  the  imposition  upon  all  Ministers  of  an  "Oath  of  Assur- 
ance," by  which  they  were  to  swear  that  lliey  acknowledged 
William  III.  as  King  de  jure  as  well  as  de  fcuto ;  without  sub- 
scribing the  Assurance  no  Minister  was  to  take  his  seal  in  the 
Assembly.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  unwarrantable  forcing  of  the 
conscience;  great  excitement  was  create<l,  and  a  "  fljing  packet" 
was  sent  to  Kensington  petitioning  the  King  that  the  law  might 
not  be  pressed.  In  the  absence  of  Carstares  the  King  hastily 
fiigncil  a  desiwlch  refusing  to  listen  to  the  pclitioners,  and  making 
the  Assurance  Oath  peremptory.  After  nightfall  Carstares  return- 
ing learnt  what  had  been  done.  He  stopped  the  messenger,  who 
was  on  the  [loint  of  departure,  took  the  despatch  from  him,  and 
penetrated  to  King  William's  chamber.  The  King  was  already 
asleep,  and  Carstares,  waking  him,  fell  on  his  knees  and  said  that 
"he  had  come  to  ask  his  life,"  which  he  had  forfeited  by  inter- 
cepting a  royal  despatch.  The  King  frowned  severely,  but  when 
he  had  listened  to  all  the  judicious  and  loyal  counsel  which  Car- 
stares poured  forth  he  entirely  relented,  ordered  the  despatch  to 
be  burned,  and  told  Carstares  to  write  what  he  pleased  instead. 
Carstares  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  say  that  it  was  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  dispense  with  putting  the  Assurance  Oath  to  the  Min- 
isters. This  decision  was  received  with  great  joy  in  Edinbtvgh, 
and  it  was  said  that  "  next  to  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  in 
Scotland,  no  act  of  King  William's  administration  endeared  him 
to  the  Presbyterians  so  much  as  this."' 

The  incident  is  very  characteristic  of  Carstares  ;  it  shows  his 
political  sagacity,  his  knowledge  of  Scotland,  his  boldness  and 
promptitude  in  an  emergency,  .ind  his  power  of  inHuencing  the 

'  William  Cats/ares,  a  Chara<ter  and  Careir  ef  the  Rceolutiottaiy  Efoih 
(1049-1715),  by  Rolicrt  Ilcrlicrl  Sloiy,  D.D.  (1874),  p.  243. 
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minds  of  others.  Carstares  was  in  many  respects  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  Leighton,  for  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He 
was,  though  quite  disinterested,  what  Napoleon  called  himself — 
"  tout  dfaii  un  Ure  politique,^  Carstares  had  "the  touch  of  men;" 
he  could  discern  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  could  get  it  done. 
He  became  a  kind  of  Baron  Stockmar  to  King  William,  who  was 
shy  and  distrustful  towards  others ;  he  was  considered  the  viceroy 
of  Scotland,  and  was  nicknamed  *' Cardinal  Carstares.''  After 
William's  death  he  exercised  his  quiet  influence  in  the  most  un- 
mistakable way  over  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh. 

Like  Leighton,  Carstares  was  the  son  of  a  persecuted  parent ; 
his  father  (Minister  of  Cathcart)  having  been  summoned  by  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  before  the  High  Commission  for  non -conformity 
with  Episcopalianism,  and  having  fled  into  hiding  in  Cantyre,  Ire- 
land, and  elsewhere,  where  for  many  years  he  lurked  under  a 
feigned  name,  separated  from  his  wife  and  children.  Carstares 
did  not  desert  his  father's  cause,  but  worked  and  suffered  for  it 
till  he  saw  it  triumphant  After  graduating  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  (1667)  be  went  to  study  Theology  in  Utrecht,  which 
led  to  his  being  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  gradually 
obtaining  his  confidence.  He  was  repeatedly  sent  as  an  emissary 
to  those  who  were  plotting  in  England  to  place  William  on  the 
throne.  He  went  by  the  name  of  "Mr.  Red"  in  the  secret 
letters  of  the  conspirators.  He  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
"  Rye-house  Plot"  (1684)  for  the  assassination  of  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and,  though  he  said  "  That's  work  for  our  wild 
people  in  Scotland ;  my  conscience  does  not  serve  me  for  such 
things,"  he  did  nothing  to  betray  or  arrest  the  plot  But  what  he 
himself  worked  for  was  a  great  Whig  conspiracy  under  Lords 
Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Argyll,  which  aimed  at  a  general  rising 
in  England  and  Scotland  Papers  in  his  handwriting  having 
been  seized  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Rye-house  conspirators, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to  be  tortured,  in 
order  to  wring  from  him  secrets  which  the  Government  were  sure 
that  he  possessed.  On  the  evening  of  the  5  th  September  1684, 
in  the  Privy  Council  Chamber  of  the  Parliament  House  of 
Edinburgh,  the  "thumbkins"  were  applied  to  Carstares.  For 
more  than  an  hour  he  endured  extreme  agony ;  and  "  when  the 
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eiecittioner  was  ordered  to  remove  the  thumbkins,  he  found  it 
bejond  his  ttrength  to  undo  what  he  liad  done,  and  the  King's 
mith  had  to  fetch  hb  tuols  to  revert  the  screw,  before  the  broken 
and  mangled  thumbs'  could  be  released."  Next  day  the  Privy 
Coancil  pledged  themselves  that,  if  Carstares  would  state  what 
be  knew,  his  deposition  should  never  be  used  in  a  court  of  justice 
against  any  man  ;  and  on  this  pledge  (which  was  afterwards 
broken)  being  given,  he  made  a  deposition,  but  carefully  ronfined 
himself  to  the  Rye -house  Plot  and  to  matters  with  which  the 
Govonment  were  already  acquainted.  Carstares  had,  as  Macaulay 
says,  "a  singular  powei  of  keeping  secrets."  Having  made  his 
deposition  he  received  tlic  Ming's  pardon  and  got  back  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  became  jirivale  chaplain  lo  Ihe  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  invasion  of  England.  Alter  the 
landing  at  Torbay,  Carstares  I'roposed  that  a  solemn  service  of 
thank^iving  should  be  held.  On  the  Prince  assenting,  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  Carstares  performed  divine 
service,  getting  the  men  to  join  in  singing  the  1 1 8th  psalm. 
"This  religious  rite  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
army."* 

Thenceforward,  till  William's  death  in  1703,  he  had  apart- 
ments in  Kensington  Palace,  but  frequently  passed  over  with  the 
King  to  Holland,  where,  as  we  have  seen  above  (VoL  I.  p.  330), 
he  took  thought  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  at  this 
period  he  obtained  for  them  a  royal  grant  of  ;£i2oo  a  year  from 
Bishops'  Teinds.  Alter  Anne's  accession  Carstares  was  no 
longer  employed  at  Court,  but  he  was  held  in  high  favour  by  the 
Queen,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  Union.  In  1707 
she  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal  to  commemorate  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  in  1708  Carstares  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Queen  Anne  a  bounty  of  ;:^i5o'  for  augmentation  of  Pro- 
fessors' salaries  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  As  1708  was  the 
year  when  the  Kegcnts  of  the  College  were  first  turned  into  Pro- 
fessors (VoL  i.  p.  2O3)  Queen  Anne's  bounty  was  an  appropriate 

'  Sloty's  Cariliirts,  p.  94.  Il  is  remarkable  thai  in  the  portrnit  oC  Carslacei 
Ihe  painlei  gnvc  So  much  prominence  lo  (he  right  thumb.  It  is  as  If  CarstBTM 
were  purposely  eihiblling  a  member  which  had  lulfered  so  much,  uid  were 
saying  =  "  V""'  "="^1  ''  '^  "<>"''  'he  woise." 

'  Story's  Carstares,  p.  r57. 

*  At  lirsl  charged  on  the  Post  Office  and  afterwards  on  the  Civil  List. 
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supplement  to  that  rhangp      Oostaies  dmded  tfae 

equally  between  seven  Profissoia — of  Hmmaumjy  Gteek,  Logic, 

Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  PhikMopfay, 

— and  kept  nothing  for  hinweif. 

We  have  seen  above  (VoL  L  p.  243)  diat 
Principal  at  a  time  when  tfae  imprudence  of  tfae  Rrgmls  had 
stirred  up  a  feeling  of  iiritatioa  between  the  Town  Coancfl  and 
the  College,  but  he  k»t  no  time  in  placing  hinwrif  00  a  most 
cordial  footing  with  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magwliatcab.  Episco- 
palian Town  Councils  seem,  however,  to  have  beea  nther  move 
liberal  than  Presbyterian  ones,  as  Carstares  only  leccifcd  2200 
merks  (^122  :  3  :  4)  as  hb  salary  as  Principal,  widi  the  ciiaige, 
first  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  and  afterwards  of  tfae  Higli  Choich 
of  St.  Giles,  whereas  both  Andrew  Cant  and  Momo  had  icoeivcd 
3600  merks  (^200)  a  year  for  tfae  same  offices^  None  of  the 
sermons  or  other  compositions  of  Carstares,  cacept  one  poiitacal 
pamphlet  on  Church  matters  ( 1 7 1 2),  remain.  We  must  regret 
the  loss  of  the  Latin  addresses  whkh  he  delivered  to  the  Students 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session.  The  &moas  Dc  Pit- 
caime,  who  always  went  to  hear  these  addresses,  said  that  they 
made  him  fancy  himself  in  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome.  Car- 
stares had  received  a  singularly  good  classical  education,  before 
he  came  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  (rom  Mr.  Sinclair,  Biinister 
of  Ormiston,  and  a  noted  scholar,  who  allowed  nothii^  but  Latin 
to  be  spoken  in  his  iamily. 

There  was  one  scheme  which  Carstares  worked  at  during 
his  Princi[xilship  unsuccessfully.  This  was  for  bringing  down 
English  Nonconformists  to  Edinburgh  for  their  University  educa- 
tion. With  this  view  he  invited  Calamy  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  in  1708,  and  negotiated  with  him  and  others  to  found 
a  Hall  in  Edinburgh  for  English  Students,  to  be  affiliated  to  the 
College.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Glasgow  University  folk  was 
roused ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  degree  conferred  in 
lixlinburgh  u\yon  Calamy,  and  they  spread  the  opinion  that  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  had  no  power  of  conferring  degrees.  This 
misrepresentation  of  law  and  history  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
the  English  Nonconformists  wavered,  and  ultimately  abandoned 
the  i)roposals  of  Carstares. 

But  in  many  and  great  things,  as  has  been  above  mentioned, 
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lie  influenced  and  transformed  the  College.  It  was  owing  to 
liini  that  its  Regents  were  turned  into  I'rufessors,  and  that  all  its 
Faculties  were  remodelled  after  the  Dutch  tjije.  from  that 
point,  in  the  i)ros]>crous  times  that  followed  the  Union  with 
lingland,  and  witli  the  assistance  of  George  Drumuiond,  the 
College  raifidly  developed  into  a  great  University. 

When  Calaniy  was  in  tklinburgh  he  was  invited  "  by  the 
Masters  of  the  College "  to  a  fish  dinner  at  LeJth,  with  which, 
according  to  annual  custom,  they  were  to  entertain  their  Principal 
Amongst  other  viands  served  was  "a  sea-cat,"  wliich  Calamy 
found  to  be  "an  admirable  fish,  rather  beyond  a  turboL"  "I 
was  extremely  pleased,"  says  he,  "with  this  day's  entertainment  and 
conversation.  One  thing  tliat  gave  a  peculiar  relish  was  the  entire 
freedom  and  harmony  between  the  Trincipnl  and  the  Masters  of 
the  College,  they  expressing  a  veneration  for  him  as  a  common 
father,  and  he  a  tenderness  for  them  as  if  they  had  all  been  his 
childrea"* 


(ii.)   VViLLiAM  WiSHAKT,  I7i6-t7a(|- 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  Carstares  recommended  his 
successor  to  the  I'own  Council  j  for  we  learn '  that  William 
Wishart  having  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1676,  proceeded  to 
Utrecht  to  study  'I'heology,  This  may  have  led  to  an  early 
acquaintance  between  him  and  Carstares,  at  all  events,  it  would 
put  them  into  sympathy,  as  also  would  the  circumstance  that 
Wishart,  after  his  return  from  Holland,  was  imprisoned  (1684) 
in  "  the  iron-house  "  by  the  Privy  Council  on  a  charge  of  denying 
the  King's  authority.  He  was  released  next  year  under  "bond 
with  caution  "  of  5000  merks  to  appear  when  called.  He  then 
became  Minister  of  South  Leith,  and  afterwards  of  the  Tron 
Church,  He  was  five  times  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Scott  describes  him  ^  as  "  a  good,  kind,  grave,  honest,  and  pious 
man ;  a  sweet,  serious,  and  alTcclionatc  preacher,  whose  life  and 
conversation  being  of  a  piece  with  his  preaching,  made  almost 
all  who  knew  him  personal  friends."  Two  volumes  of  hia 
sermons  remain. 

'  Uulaiical  Accetinl  of  my  own  Lift,  toI.  ii.  ji.  iSj. 
■  Scott's  l-'oiti,  [J.  101,  '  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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(13.)  William  Hamilton,  1730-1732. 

From  being  Minister  of  Cramond,  Hamilton  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  (1709).  On  Wishart's 
death  he  was  chosen  Principal,  but  died  after  about  two  years 
of  office.  He  was  said  ^  to  be  "  distinguished  for  piety,  kaming, 
and  moderation."  Some  sermons  of  his  were  posthumously 
published. 

(14.)  James  Smith,  i 733-1 736. 

This  was  another  Minister  of  Cramond  who  was  transferred 
to  the  "  New  North  Church,"  />.  the  N.W.  portion  of  St  Giles', 
and  thence  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity  (1732),  which  office 
he  only  held  for  a  few  months,  as  on  the  12th  October  1733 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Principalship,  which  had  been  vacant 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  Minute  Books  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
(the  older  records  having  been  lost)  commence  with  '*a  Uni- 
versity Meeting"  of  14th  February  1733,  when  "Mr.  Smith  was 
chosen  preses/'  there  being  no  Principal  at  the  time.  Smith 
''died  at  Coldstream  in  returning  from  Bristol  hot  wells,  14th 
August  1736,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  easiness  of  speaking  and  distinctness  of  thought,  so 
that  he  was  highly  popular,  and  had  great  influence  in  the 
Presbytery  and  other  Courts  of  the  Church."*  He  left  two 
sermons. 

(15.)  William  WiSHART,  secundus^  i737-i7S4- 

On  the  loth  November  1736  the  Town  Council  proceeded 
to  elect  to  the  Principalship  William  Wishart,  secundus^  son  of 
the  twelfth  Principal  of  the  College,  but  they  did  not  induct  him 
till  the  9th  November  1737.  The  reason  of  this  may  have  been 
that  a  charge  of  heresy  was  in  the  meantime  raised  against  him. 
He  had  been  officiating  as  Minister  of  a  dissenting  Congregation 
at  **  Founders'  Hall "  in  London,  and  on  his  election  as  Principal 
had  received  a  call  from  New  Greyfriars*,  but  the  Presbytery 
interposed,  objecting  to  the  doctrine  of  some  sermons  published 
by  him,  in  whicii  he  had  maintained  ''  that  true  religion  is  influ- 

»  Scotrs  Fasti,  p.  67.  •  Ibid,,  p.  66. 
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enced  by  higher  motives  than  self-love,"'  But  after  a.  keen 
debate  the  General  Assembly  absolved  Wishart  from  heresy,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  cliarges.  He  was  more  of  a  scholar  and 
man  of  letters  than  his  father :  he  edited  Ernesti's  Preface  to 
Cieero,  1743,  and  Volusenus  (Florence  Wilson)  De  Amini  Tran- 
quillUaU,  1751,  besides  publishing  several  Discoursei.  He  was 
of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  a 
different  style  of  preaching  from  that  formerly  in  vogue,  less  stifT 
and  formal,  dealing  more  with  moral  considerations,  and  using 
more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more  literary  language.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Kankenian  Club  (so  called  after 
the  host  of  the  tavern  at  which  they  assembled),  for  essays,  criti- 
cism, and  literary  conversation.*  We  have  seen  above  (p.  173) 
that  his  first  act  as  rrincijial  was  to  make  the  beginning  of  a 
Library  Fund  for  the  University,  and  (Vol.  I.  p.  271)  that  be  made 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  system  of  Graduation  in  Arts  by 
demanding  literary  Theses  from  the  Graduates.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  more  promising  among  the  Students,  constantly 
visited  the  junior  Classes  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  listened  to  the  exer- 
cises, and  used  all  means  in  his  power  to  improve  Scholarship 
in  the  University.   - 

(16.)  John  GowDiE,  1754-1762. 
When  John  Smith  was  made  Principal,  Gowdie,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  succeeded  him  as  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  having  held  the  Chair  of  Divinity  for  twenty-one 
years  was  tnade  Principal.  It  was  of  Jiis  teaching  that  "  Jupiter  " 
Carlyle  made  the  uncomplimentary  remarlts  before  fjuoled  (Vol  I. 
p.  330).  Bower  says  of  Gowdie  that  "  he  was  generally  esteemed 
a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  but  very  attentive  to  the  discharge  of 
his  academical  duties."  Nothing,  however,  marked  his  Principal- 
ship,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  was  more  than  seventy- 
one  years  old  when  appointed.  He  had,  however,  the  distincdon 
of  having  caused  the  first  Secession  from  the  Church  by  giving  his 
casting  vote,  as  Moderator,  in  favour  of  suspending  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer  Erskine  and  two  other  Ministers  from  their  functions 
on  account  of  their  protest  against  lay  presentations  to  livings, 

'  Eiskine's  Strmom,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  quoted  by  Bower,  ii.  307. 

'  The  above  particutais  are  fiom  Bower,  ii.  305-316,  and  Scolt's^iu/t,  p.  60. 
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and  sul)scr[ucnt  refusal  to  bow  to  authority.  Half  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  in  favour  of  milder  proceedings,  but  this  casting 
vote  drove  the  four  Ministers,  and  with  them  a  numerous  follow- 
ing, to  leave  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  form  the  Associate 
or  Seceding  Prc^sbytery.  John  Gowdie  left  behind  him  a  few 
sermons. 

(17.)  William  Robertson,  i  762-1 793. 

There  had  l>ccn  already  two  great  names  among  the  Prindpils 
of  the  Colle^'e  of  James  VI. — Leighton  the  divine,  and  Cantaics 
the  statesman — and  now  came  a  third,  that  of  Robertson  the  man 
of  letters.  Robertson  was  in  the  van  of  those  who  revived  intel- 
lect in  S>cotland.  His  History  of  Scotland^  published  in  17591 
took  Ix)ndon  by  storm,  and  was  cordially  praised  bjr  Horace 
Wali)ole,  Warburton,  and  others.  Its  purity  of  rlassiral  EngUsh 
was  the  result  of  long  study,  as  it  was  not  the  language  of  tbe 
society  in  which  its  author  lived ;  and  Robertson  himself  even  while 
using  the  most  careful  diction  in  his  sjx^ches,  never  departed  from  a 
broad  Scottish  accent  But  he  had  great  qualifications  for  being  a 
writer,  and  esiHxially  a  writer  of  history  :  his  industry  all  through  life 
was  unflag,i;ing ;  he  acquired  a  style  which  was  alwajrs  clear  and  often 
vivid  ;  and,  as  \Vali>ole  said  of  him,  he  could  '*  write  on  ticklish 
subjects  with  the  utmost  discretion."  As  might  be  ex|)ected  from 
his  face,  a  subtle  tact  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics  as  a  maa 

But  he  had  great  and  sterling  virtues.  In  his  twenty-second 
year  (1742),  just  after  he  had  been  ap|X)intcd  Minister  of  Glads- 
muir,  he  lost  both  his  father  (Minister  of  Old  Greyfriars')  and  his 
mother  within  a  few  hours,  and  he  then  undertook  the  support 
and  education  of  his  sisters  and  younger  broUier,  all  on  a  stipend 
of  ^100  a  year,  and  deferred  for  eight  years  his  own  marriage 
with  a  cousin  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  engaged.  When, 
in  1745)  the  Tretender's  army  was  approaching  Edinburgh,  this 
stout  young  clergyman  forgot  personal  considerations,  and  leaving 
his  manse  joined  the  volunteers,  and  when  the  City  had  been 
surrendered  to  Charles  liklward,  he  went  with  some  otliers  to 
Haddington  and  offered  his  services  to  Sir  John  Co|)e. 

ICxcej)!  this  interruption  his  life  was  one  of  unremitting  study. 
While  continuing  to  live  and  write  at  Gladsmuir  he  paid  freijucnt 
visits  to  Edinburgh,  where  men's  minds  were  recovering  rapidly 
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am  the  nightmare  of  llic  Covenanting  struggles,  and  were  begin- 
ng  to  eiijoy  with  a  frcsl)  savour  tlii:  pleasures  o(  intellect  and 
iL  Koliertson  was  no  recluse,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  a 
imewhat  biiJliant  coterie,  of  whose  social  lire  wc  get  glimpses  in 
le  Auioliiografhy  of  Dr.  Alexan(ier  Carlylc.  I'cople  in  those 
lys  WL-re  more  "  clubablc  "  in  intellectual  matters  than  they  are 
>w.  Various  "societies"  arose,  and  es[)ecially  the  "Select 
3ciety"  for  debating,  estabhshed  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter, 
id  some  of  his  friends,  and  which  included  all  the  most  dis- 
nguished  names  connected  with  Edinburgh.  Robertson  was 
noog  the  roost  frequent  and  the  best  of  the  speakers.  In 
75S  I'c  preached  a  sermon  before  the  S.P.C.K.  which  was  mudi 
Imired  and  went  through  five  editions.  In  1757  he  used  the 
ifluence  which  he  liad  already  acquired  with  the  General 
.ssembly  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  that  body  against  the  Rev, 
ohn  Home  for  writing  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  against  some 
f  his  brother  Ministers  for  going  to  see  it  acted.  Robertson, 
hile  taking  a  tolerant  view  of  such  things  so  far  as  others  were 
oncerned,  stated  that  uwing  to  a  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
is  father,  he  himself  had  never  entered  a  play-house. 

While  his  History  of  Scotland'^  was  in  the  press  he  was  pre- 
ented  to  Lady  Yesler's  Church;  in  1759  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  of  Sthling Castle ;  in  1761  he  wasmode  King'sChaplain 
or  Scotland;  in  1762  Principal  in  the  University;  in  1764 
iistoriographer-Royal.  I'hesc  appointments  secured  to  him  a 
evenue  "  far  exceeding,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  what  had  ever 
>ecn  enjoyed  before  by  any  Presbyterian  clerg>nian."  His  friends, 
lowever,  were  not  satisfied ;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dr.  John  Blair, 
'rebendary  of  Westminster,  and  others,  suggested  that  he  might 
ispire  to  a  bisho[)ric  in  the  Church  of  England  But  he  at  once 
ibsolutely  declined  to  entertain  the  idea. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  got 
iO  great  an  ascendency  that  the  period  from  1763  to  1780,  when 
lie  retired  from  public  business,  came  to  be  called  "  Dr.  Robert- 
son's administration,"  though  all  that  time  there  was  an  "  opposi- 
tion "  of  great  £cal  and  ability.     Robertson's  adherents  were  of 

'  AccorilinE  lo  ScotI  {FiiUi,  p.  42),  Ihc  founilalion  of  Robertson's  fiiilety 
hocl  Iccn  laid  liy  liis  fallici,  wlic)  ii|i  to  llic  time  of  his  death  had  Ijccn  occupied 
in  ci>lli:ctiii(;  iiial<;iial5  fui  ai>  account  of  the  reign  of  Maiy  (Jucen  of  Scots. 
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course  the  *'  Moderates.**  He  laid  "the  foimdatioii,'  says  Scott, 
'*  of  tliat  system  of  |x>lity — the  independence  of  the  Churdi,  m 
o]>|x^sition  to  dci^cndenoe  on  the  fluctuating  policy  and  measures 
ot  the  Ci>il  Government  according  to  the  ministry  of  the  day; 
suhnii&sion  aiuI  obedience  by  the  inferior  judicatories ;  and  cn- 
foixxnncnt  ot  the  bw  of  patronage,  unless  on  cause  shown  of 
ciuMKxnis  iUx^tiinc,  or  immoral  conduct; — which  preserved  the 
unity  and  ixmcc  of  the  Church,  until  a  different  principle  was 
adopici!  by  the  Assembly  of  1834."* 

In  some  irsi^octs  Robertson  stands  in  contrast  with  RoUock, 
tor  whcivas  KoIIock  was  before  all  things  Minister  Verbis  and 
ivnsK!cix\1  literature  and  science  of  secondary  importance  in 
CiMU|uiison  uiih  pitraehing«  Robertson  was,  in  the  first  places  a 
ntan  ot'  leitei^  and  set\>ndarih%  and  by  profession,  a  clergyman. 
In  170K  ^hen  1  oi\!  l^utes  Ck>vcmment  made  proposals  to  him 
tor  Jiis  unvleitakni;:  ihe  J£is/,^-  cf  England^  he  wrote  : — "Thougli 
1  A\\\  not  wean  ot  my  profession,  nor  wish  ever  to  throw  ofl'my 
ewiesiastual  i  haraoter,  wl  1  ha\-e  often  wished  to  be  free  of  the 
lalKMtr  oi  il.iily  piwwhing.  and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  apply 
myseli  whv^llv  to  my  studies.^  After  he  became  Principal  he 
had  no  lon»:oi  the  duty  ^^f  lUily  (^reaching,  but  to  the  end  of  his 
lite  he  pieaohed  oviy  Sun^iay  in  one  of  the  City  churches^  and 
he  was  aUaxs  a^wj^aWe, 

Robeii>on's  s^vond  git'at  work,  the  History  if  Charles  K, 
was  biou«:h(  oui  in  1 70t>,  It  was  at  once  translated  into  French, 
and  Vohaite  wioie  vM*  i( : — *  //  9%t  fait  cMier  tcus  mes  maux;* 
while  the  rnipiess  Catherine  of  Russia  said :  "  Cest  le  afm/apmn 
ccnsia'it  Jf  :^:^s  •*.*  roi^^c/jr,"  This  work  naturally  led  to  the 
J/is:cr\  .y  .A":i":,\:,  which  Rolyrrtson  brought  out  in  1777.  It» 
vivid  descri)«tions  and  phiK^sophieol  disquisitions  on  aboriginal 
society  capuvatcvl  the  Uieraiy  world,  while  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  lent  to  it  an  esixvi,il  interest  This  circumstance, 
however,  j^icxciitevl  Rolvrtsv^n  I'lom  going  on  to  complete  a 
histoPk-  of  the  Nvnih  American  colonics.  He  said:  "  I  must  wait 
for  limes  ot"  i;icatcr  tianviuilliiy."  In  his  sixty-eighth  year  the 
|H;rusal  ot"  Majv^r  Rennelfs  .lA-'r.vr  ex  nf  JAi/*  cf  HindustmHyA 
him  again  to  woik,  and  within  a  year  he  brought  out  his  Disquisi- 
ticn  <cn^<rKif:^  An^iint  /':J:\i^  which  he  concluded  by  ezpresang 
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I  hope  that  his  account  of  "the  early  and  high  civilisation  of 
india,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in  d^ant 
irts  and  useful  science,  may  have  some  influence  u(K)n  the  be- 
laviour  of  Europeans  towards  llial  people."  Histories  are  doomed 
0  be  superseded,  especially  as  to  matters  where  discoveries 
n  philology  and  ethnology  have  opened  quite  a  new  point  of 
fiew;  but  Robertson's  in'juirics  into  the  progress  of  society  caused 
jibbon  to  say: — "On  this  interesting  subject  a  strong  ray  of  philo- 
wphic  light  has  broken  from  Scotland  in  our  own  times." 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Robertson  to  l>e  PnncijKil  was  one  of 
jeorge  Drummond's  last  and  greatest  services  to  the  University. 
iVe  have  seen  (p.  173)  how  Rot>crlson  inaugurated  his  term  of 
)nicc  by  establishing  the  Library  Fund,  and  (pp.  190-197)  bow 
le  promoted  the  scheme  for  giving  new  buildings  to  [he  Univer- 
iily.  During  the  first  four  years  of  his  Principalship  he  annually 
lelivercd  an  address  to  the  Students  in  elegant  Latin,  his  topics 
)eing  "Clas-sical  Learning,"  "  the  Duties  of  Youth,"  and  "the 
Comparative  Advantages  of  Public  and  Private  Education." 
Finding,  however,  that  the  results  of  such  discourses  hardly 
x>mpen3ated  for  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  their'  production, 
le  discontinued  the  practice  of  delivering  them.  Robertson's 
lame  and  fame  were  sources  of  great  strength  to  the  Univeisity. 
[n  his  long  Principalship  of  thirty-one  years  both  the  Arts 
faculty  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were  stronger  in  their 
'lersoniul  than  they  had  ever  previously  been.  And  the  Univer- 
ity  of  Edinburgh  shone  out  in  contrast  to  the  depressed  con- 
lition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  attracted  many  English 
students  of  high  rank.  Robertson's  relations  to  his  own  colleagues 
rere  perfectly  harmonious  \  he  was  the  prince  of  chainnen,  and 
laving  swayed  the  General  Assembly  he  could  easily  guide  the 
>enatu$  Academicus.  Dugald  Stewart  declares  that  during 
nore  than  thirty  years,  while  Robertson  presided  over  the 
neetings  of  that  body,  "there  did  not  occur  a  single  question 
rhich  was  not  terminated  by  a  unanimous  decision." 

He  lived  to  see,  with  pleasure,  the  new  University  Buildings 
commenced,  but  he  did  not  see  all  the  disappointment  and 
Iclay  that  followed.  In  1792  he  was  removed  out  cX  the 
[■rinciiwl's  lodgings  to  Grange  House,  where  with  great  calmness 
le  enjoyed  observing  the  changes  of  vegetation  in  the  gardens, 
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and  watched  the  formation  of  the  buds,  while  he  knew  that  be 
could  not  survive  to  see  them  matured  into  fruits.^ 

(i8.)  George  Husband  Baird,  i 793-1840. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  prattonun  of  the  next 
Principal  expressed,  according  to  all  accounts,  his  chief  claim  to 
office,  for  it  was  as  "  husband  "  of  the  Lord  Provost's  daughter 
that  Baird  received  his  appointment  Sir  Robert  Christison 
writes  of  him  : — **  Raised  to  this  elevation  at  an  unusually  early 
age  in  the  case  of  such  an  office,  successor  to  a  man  of  high 
literary  fame,  but  presenting  in  himself  no  prominence  in  public 
estimation  as  a  man  of  learning,  science,  or  professional  distinc- 
tion, Baird  owed  his  appointment  to  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  Lord  Provost  Elder.  Elder  had  in  those  days  good  right  to 
exert  influence  and  show  favour  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  rather  a 
strong  exercise  of  that  claim,  however,  to  exert  his  paramount 
influence  over  the  electors,  his  own  Town  Council,  and  to  induce 
them  to  apix)int  his  youthful,  untried  son-in-law  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  succession  to  Principal  Robertson. 
Nevertheless  the  appointment  turned  out  not  a  bad  one." 

Baird  had  gone  through  his  courses  in  the  University  without 
graduating,  and  had  become  Minister  of  Dunkeld;  in  1787  the 
Senatus  conferred  an  honorary  M.A.  degree  on  him,  as  one 
who  "had  been  many  years  an  alumnus;"  and  in  1792  they 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  This  was  followed 
by  his  being  presented  in  the  same  year  by  the  Town  Council  to 
New  Greyfriars',  one  month  after  he  had  married  Isabella  Elder, 
the  Lord  Provost's  daughter.  And  three  months  afterwards  he 
was  api)ointed  joint  Professor  of  Hebrew  with  Dr.  James  Robert- 
son. In  1793  he  received  his  commission  as  Principal.  And 
thus  his  fortunate  marriage  procured  him  an  honorary  degree  and 
three  successive  appointments  within  a  year.  He  held  the 
Principalship  for  forty-seven  years,  and  saw  the  Students  increase 
from  1000  to  over  2000,  the  new  University  Buildings  erected, 
the  Professoriate  augmented,  and,  in  short,  great  development  in 
many  points.  He  also  lived  through  and  was  party  to  long 
strifes  and  litigations,  and  died  leaving  the  Senatus  still  at  war. 

^  Aullinrilics  for  the  al)ovc  arc  chiefly  Dupahl  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson^ 
and  Lord  Brougham's  Men  of  iMters  and  Science  in  (he  time  of  George  III, 
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He  was  not  si  lending  spirit,  but  in  Roing  witli  the  majority  of  the 
Senattis  he  wrote  able  pa[>ers  in  support  of  their  views.  And  he 
had  the  dignily  of  bis  position,  Sir  R.  Chrislison  snys  ; — "  He  was 
indeed  much  esteemed  in  general  society  in  Edinburgh,  and 
highly  rcsjwcted  by  the  niembets  of  Senatus.  These  advantages 
he  owed  to  kindliness,  benignant  features,  cheerful  deportment, 
deferential  manners,  conversational  power,  and  a  rich  fund  of 
anecdote."  In  1S30,  having  gone  with  a  deputation  to  present 
loyal  addresses  to  William  IV.  and  his  Queen  on  their  accesion, 
lie  was  very  well  received  at  Court,  and  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Freemason's  Tavem  by  forty- four  Medical 
graduates  of  Edinburgh,  all  eminent  practitioners  In  London, 
who  expressed  res|>cct  and  gratitude  towards  their  Alma  Mattr. 
In  1801  be  became  Minister  of  the  High  Church,  and  Scott  says  ^ 
of  him  that  "  his  sermons  were  filled  with  deep  feeling."  This  on 
one  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  witticism,  for  in  preaching  about  the 
mental  condition  of  the  King  be  shed  so  many  tears  that  it  was 
said  his  sermon  might  have  been  described  as  "From  George 
Husband  liaird  to  George  \\\.— -greeting."  David  l^aing  used  to 
tell  that,  when  he  was  arranging  the  University  Library,  Principal 
Baird  was  urgent  with  him  to  make  a  separate  department  for  the 
productions  of  Principals  and  Professors.  Haird's  own  contribu- 
tion to  that  department  would  not  have  been  voluminous,  for  his 
liublications  are  thus  enumerated  by  Scott : — "  A  sermon  on  th« 
Universal  Propagation  and  Infintnce  of  Ihe  Christian  Religion 
was  in  the  act  of  going  through  the  press,  but  stopt  afler  48  pp. 
had  been  thrown  off,  in  1795  (8vo.)  He  also  edited  Poems  by 
Mickatl Mruee,  Ed.  1799  (lamo)." 

(19.)  John  Lee,  1840-1859. 

Many  still  living  affectionately  cherish  the  memory  of  Principal 
lx!e.  He  was  a  "character"  belonging  to  the  old  days  before 
railways  and  other  influences  had  made  people  generally  unin- 
teresting. Hill  Ilurton,  in  the  Book  Hunter,  caricatures  him  as 
"  Archdeacon  Meadows,"  the  bibliomaniac  who  would  buy  a  book 
of  which  he  bad  several  copies  already,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
\-astness  and  disorder  of  his  accumulations,  not  being  able  to  lay 
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his  hand  on  any  of  the  copies,  would  have  to  borrow  the  saune 
book  from  a  friend  for  reference;  and  who,  after  sending  hb 
library  to  be  sold  by  auction,  could  not  bear  the  thought,  and 
secretly  himself  bought  in  all  the  books  at  large  prices.  But, 
while  all  this  was  only  slightly  exaggerated.  Principal  Lee  difleied 
from  other  bibliophilists  in  that  he  read  all  that  he  bou^t,  and 
acquired  an  extraordinary  fund  of  information  on  all  subject^ 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  pour  out  He  had  strong  academic 
feeling,  and  presented  a  thoroughly  academic  figure,  iriiether  he 
delivered,  in  full  court-dress,  as  ex-Moderator,  his  armual  addresses 
to  the  Students,  or  sat  in  the  Senate  Hall  ready  for  a  '' crack  "oo 
any  given  topic  with  any  Professor  who  might  chance  to  come  in. 
He  was  bom  at  Torwoodlee  Mains,  in  the  parish  of  Slow,  in 
1779,  being  the  son  of  parents  of  slender  means  (belonging  to 
the  Secessionist  Church),  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  revetcnce. 
His  mother  especially,  who  was  noted  for  her  knowledge  of 
Milton,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  seems  to  have  been  an  heroic 
personage.  He  came  to  the  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
strongly  exemplified  the  life  of  struggle  and  noble  self-denial  which 
so  many  Scottish  Students  have  gone  through.  He  supported 
himself  by  teaching  in  by-hours,  and  remained  ten  years  at  the 
University,  during  which  he  went  through  full  courses  in  Arti» 
Medicine,  and  Divinity.  He  did  not  graduate  in  Arts,  that  not 
being  the  fashion ;  and  there  were  no  degrees  then  in  Divinity ; 
but  he  took  the  M.D.  degree,  his  Thesis,  ZV  viribus  amM  m 
corpus  agentibus^  having  been  written  in  very  elegant  Latin. 
Indeed  he  was  said  to  have  written  the  Latin  Theses  of  a  great 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  This  twofold  course  of  pfofesttooal 
study  shows  Lee  to  have  been  more  actuated  by  the  pure  love  of 
knowledge  than  by  any  '*  eye  to  the  main  chance.**  He  wavered 
for  a  time  as  to  which  of  the  two  '*  black  Graces,"  Medicine  or 
Divinity,  he  should  give  his  hand.  But  his  choice  was  probably 
decided  by  his  being  taken  in  1804  to  live  with  ** Jupiter' 
Carlyle  at  Inveresk,  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  Cariyle  died 
in  1805,  ap|K)inting  l^ee  one  of  his  trustees,  and  eqiedally 
entrusting  to  his  care  the  MS.  of  his  autobiography;  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Principal  Lee,  when 
Hill  Burton  brought  it  out  In  1807  Lee  was  ordained  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scothuid,  and  had  the  care  of  the  parish  of 
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;bles  till  1S12,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Church 
ilory  at  St  Andrews.      In  iSio  he  became  Professor  of  Moral 

losophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  but  he  lectured  there 
;(ly  by  deputy,  sending  down  his  lectures  through  ihe  [xjst 
J  next  year  he  resigned  both  his  Professorships,  and  became 
lister  of  the  Canongatc.  In  1827  he  was  made  Clerk  lo  the 
leral  Assembly,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
itcd  College  of  St  Andrews,  which  appointment  be  resigned 
lin  a  few  months. 

In  i8i6  he  had  been  nominated  as  one  of  the  Royal  Com- 
sioncis  to  «isit  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  His  name  was 
i  high  in  public  repute,  and,  on  the  death  of  Principal  Baird 
.840  the  Town  Council  appointed  Dr.  Lee  as  his  successor.' 
en  the  Disruption  occurred  in  1 843  I^e  undertook  to  conduct 

Divinity  class,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  made  Professor 
,>ivinity,  being  thus  the  first  PrincijKil  who  had,  in  addition  to 

own  office,  held  a  Professorship  since  the  days  of  Henry 
uteris  (1599-1620).     During  tlie  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life 

Lee  iv.as  a  considerable  i)luralisf,  holding,  besides  his  academi- 

apjxiintincnts,  a  Chaplaincy  to  the  Queen  and  a  Deanery  of 

Ch.-i|>el-Uoya1.  Uut  in  Scotland  all  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
:es  were  in  those  days  jioor,  and  his  total  emoluments  were 

about  ^1300,  'Ibis  income,  however,  permitted  him  to 
v  a  library  of  jo,ooo  volumes,  some  of  them  of  the  most  rare 

ctirious  description. 

Principal  Lee  did  not  much  influence  the  fortunes  of  the 
versity.  All  through  his  time  the  unhappy  strife  with  the 
FD  Council  was  going  on;  he  just  lived  to  see  the  Act  of 
8  passed  and  the  Conmiissioners  cominehcing  iheir  work  of 
ivatioa  Some  of  his  /iiciifpira/  Addresses  to  the  Students 
i  been  published  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Lee,  Professor 
divinity  in  Glasgow,  'lliey  are  interesting  from  the  stores  of 
aiical  knowledge  and  jicrsonal  reminiscence  which  they  con- 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  Princijial  I.ec  ivas  so 
:?i "  a  dungeon  of  learning,"  and  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
^vc  to  the  world  so  little  of  what  he  knew.     He  was  accom- 

Dr.  Lcc's  Ci)  111  mission  .a[i[«)iiitcil  tiiin  "  J''rinci|Kil  of  Ihc  College  er  Uni- 
ty-"    On  wliicli,  notice  wiis  laken  liy  Sit  W.  Haniilton  of  ihc  novel  and 
■  nacciit.iLc  cxjucssion,  "  rrinci|ml  of  Ihc  Univtrsily." 
OL.   M.  T 
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plishcd  in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in  Scottish 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  was  overflowing  with  minute  and 
curious  information.     It  was  honied  that  he  might  produce  a 
history  of  Scottish  literature  or  of  the  Scottish  Universities ;  but 
he  only  accumulated  the  knowledge,  without  putting  it  into  fonn. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  early  and  too  severe  exertions  had 
impaired  his  physical  strength.     But  it  is  more  probably  the  case 
that  he  was  one  of  those  in  whom,  by  nature,  the  receptive  over- 
power the  creative  faculties.     During  his  lifetime  he  brought  out 
Six  Sermons y  1829  ;  Metnorial  for  the  Bible  Societies  in  Se^hnd^ 
1829;  and  two  pamphlets.     lie  also  contributed  several  articles 
to  Brewster's  Ed,  Encycloficdia^  etc    Since  his  death  his  soii|  Pro- 
fessor W.  Lcc,  has  published  his  Lectures  om  Ckmrck  History^  de- 
livered in  Sl  Andrews,  which  are  full  of  learning  and  interest' 

(20.)  David  Bk£Wstuk,  1859-1868. 

The  name  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  iUustrious  man  of 
science,  is  the  fourth  great  name  in  the  list  of  the  Edinburgh 
Principals.  In  December  1881  the  centenary  of  Brewster's  birth 
was  celebrated  by  a  bancjuct  in  Edinburgli,  and  he  himself  had 
lived  to  within  less  than  fourteen  years  of  that  date  In  lopgevity 
and  assiduous  lal>our  Brewster  stood  on  a  level  with  Akzander 
von  Humboldt,^  while  he  suqKissed  Humboldt  in  iiroductivencss. 
"  Few  men  living  can  have  written  so  much  as  Brewster,  fiv  fewer 
so  much  that  was  thoroughly  original.  To  the  very  last  day  of 
his  long  life  he  worked  steadily  at  original  investigations,"'  and 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  forwarded  several  papers  tu 
the  Royal  Society  of  luiinburgh,  whose  Transoitiims  he  had 
enriched  for  sixty  years,  and  of  which  at  the  last  he  was  PiesidcnL 

'  Many  of  the  at)ovc  imrticulars  arc  taken  from  the  obituary  notice  of 
rrincipnl  I>cc  1>y  1^)1x1  Ncavcs,  rea<l  Ixrfore  the  Ko3ral  Society  of  Edinbaich. 

'  Hiiiii1n>Mi,  who  lived  to  Ix:  more  than  eighty,  was  said  to  require  only 
two  or  three  hours*  sleep  each  ni^ht.  Itrcw5ter*s  vigour  was  so  great  that 
at  the  n^c  of  seventy -seven  (when  this  writer  knew  him)  he  was  in  the  IuImI 
orw<irking  at  research  or  comi>osition  every  day  from  ten  to  two^  "at  both 
ends/*  in  ai  Id  it  ion  to  oOicial  <lutics. 

'  The  passa(;es  in  inverted  comuias  above  arc  from  a  notice  of  ISrcws4cr'> 
scientilic  wurk  and  place  contributed  by  l*rofessor  Tait  to  the  Scoitman  in 
1868.  The  rest  has  chiefly  lieen  dcrivcil  from  or  suggested  by  the  interesting 
Home  Lift  of  Sir  David  BrewsUr,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  1869. 
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To  Brewster  are  due  "almost  all  the  most  important  of  the 
expenmenUl  results  "  arrived  at  in  the  field  of  Optics  during  the 
pfcseot  ceutury.  "With  an  niuount  of  jiatient  labour  of  which 
few  can  form  a  conceptioii,  and  wiih  a  singuUr  esperimentaJ  skill 
which  rose  superior  to  defects  of  apparatus,  he  examined  minutely 
every  curious  fragment  of  transparent  crjslallised  mineral  which 
the  collections  of  his  scientific  friends  would  afFotd."  He  made 
laborious  "tables  of  refractiie  indices  and  disi>ersive  powers;" 
"of  the  polarising  angles  of  various  reflecting  surfaces;  and  of 
innumerable  other  tedious  investigations,  apparently  gone  into  at 
first  with  the  sole  object  of  discovering  facts  and  not  laws." 
Sometimes  he  brilliantly  reduced  his  facts  to  laws,  e^.  in  "  his 
discovery  ihat  the  index  of  rt/radion  of  a  substance  is  the  tangent 
of  its  polarising  angle,"  But  "his  turn  of  mind  was  not  malhc- 
matical,"  and  "  often  the  mere  mathematician  stepped  in,  took 
the  toilsomely  elaborated  facts,  and  from  diem  in  a  few  minutes 
deduced  (sometimes  talcing  the  whole  credit  of  it)  the  law  he 
himself  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  seek  experimentally." 
Hence  lirewstcr  was  defrauded  by  his  contemporaries  of  much  of 
the  credit  which  was  liis  due.  But  yet  enough  remained  to  him 
to  cause  his  name  to  go  out  into  all  lands,  and  his  works  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  IJeing  a  high-spirited  man  "  he  was  driven 
into  freiiuent  disputes  about  priority;"  and  though  he  was 
generally  successful,  he  could  not  but  suffer  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  from  the  treatment  which  he  received. 

One  discovery,  the  glory  of  which  was  grudgingly,  if  at  all, 
conceded  to  Brewster,  was  that  of  the  superiority  of  Dioptric,  or 
converging,  lights  to  Catoptric  lights,  or  minors,  in  the  illumina- 
rion  of  lighthouses.  In  i8ri  he  described  the  Dioptric  Appar- 
atus which  he  had  invented,  in  the  Encyclopecdia  Britanniea ; 
and  in  1820  he  pressed  the  adoption  of  a  Dioptric  system  upon 
the  Kngi]iecr  of  ibe  Scottish  Board  of  Lighthouses,  but  without 
effect.  In  1812  M.  I'resncl  applied  Brewster's  system  to  a 
French  lighthouse,  and  it  was  then  universally  adopted  by  the 
French  (lovcrinncnt.  From  that  time  Brewster  laboured  strenu- 
ously, by  jicrsonal  representations  and  by  writings,  to  obtain  its 
adoption  in  Great  Britain.  At  last,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
a  Coiumitlco  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  in   1836  the  Dioptric  system  was  applied 
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to  a  Scottish  lighthouse,  and  has  since  been  univeisally  ertended. 
Doubtless  by  this  invention,  as  Lord  Brougham  said,  ^an  incal- 
culable number  of  lives  have  been  saved-  in  the  preventioii  of 
shipwrecks."  And  thus  every  lighthouse  that  bums  round  the 
shores  of  the  ]3ritish  Empire  is  a  shining  witness  to  the  useliiliiess 
of  Brewster's  life. 

David  Brewster  was  son  of  the  Rector  of  Jedburgh  Giammar 
School,  and  was  born  in  1781.  His  genius  received  its  bent 
from  his  early  friendship  with  a  remarkable  person,  James  Vettdi, 
ten  years  his  senior,  who  made  ploughs  for  his  livelihood  and 
telescopes  for  his  pleasure,  and  who  awakened  in  Brewster  the 
love  of  Optics.  At  twelve  years  old  Brewster  came  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  studied  Arts  and  Divinity,  and  in  1800 
applied  for  the  M.A.  degree,  which  was  conferred  on  him,  not 
after  examination,  but  on  the  report  of  the  Arts  Faculty  that  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  classes  which  he  had  attended 
He  had  some  tutorial  appointments,  was  Ucoised  to  preach,  and 
in  1804  actually  preached  his  first  sermon  in  St.  Cuthbert's 
His  sermon  was  no  failure,  but  from  a  certain  constitutiooal 
nervousness  it  was  painful  to  him  to  speak  in  public  In  1808 
he  commenced  bringing  out  his  Edinlmrgh  Encyeicpadiaj  which 
occupied  him  most  laboriously  till  1830.  He  continued  all  the 
time  his  expenmcnts  and  researches,  and  in  1813  brought  out  a 
Treatise  on  Scientific  Instruments,  In  18 14,  going  to  Parts^  he 
was  received  with  much  honour  by  the  philosophers  there,  La 
Place,  Biot,  Berthollet,  Arago,  A.  Humboldt,  etc  In  1815  he 
was  invited  by  the  Town  Council  to  teach  Playfiiir's  class  of 
Natural  Philosophy  for  a  Session,  but  he  declined  00  the  ground 
of  his  previous  engagements.  In  181 6  he  invented  the  Kaleido- 
scope, which  at  once  met  with  extraordinary  popularity  all  over 
the  Continent  of  Euro^^e.  Brewster  was  told  that,  if  he  had 
properly  secured  his  patent,  he  might  have  made  ^i 00,00a 
But  he  had  not ;  the  invention  was  immedbtely  pirated,  and  he 
made  nothing  by  it.  At  a  later  period  he  invented,  not  the 
stercoscoi)c,  but  the  improved  principle  upon  which  stereoscopes 
were  subsctjucntly  made.  These  two  last>named  inventions  are 
those  by  which  Brewster  is  generally  known  to  the  public,  in 
combination  wiili  his  Letters  on  Xatttrai  Ma^c^  his  Martyrs  of 
Science^  his  IMe  of  Sir  Isaac  ^^<7<•/^v;,  and  his  A/are  H'arids  than 
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One,  being  an  answer  lo  ^Vhewcl^s  argument  that  all  llie  other 
jilanets,  except  the  earth,  must  be  uninhabitable. 

In  1831  Brewster  jierfornied  the  great  service  of  procuring 
the  establishment  of  llic  British  Association.  And  in  the  same 
year  he  was  knighted.  Tlii;!  w.-is  a  first  inslalmcnt  of  that  greater 
rcsi>ect  shown  to  men  of  science  which  resulted  from  Brewster's 
vehement  appeals  ag.iinst  tlie  neglect  of  science  previously  mani- 
fested by  the  British  GovemmenL  In  1833  he  was  candidate 
for  the  Ch.-iir  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University,  but  the 
Town  Council  rejected  liini  in  favour  of  James  D.  Forbes,  who 
was  much  his  junior.  The  election  probably  turned  on  the 
question  of  Tory  vermis  Whig ;  but  Forbes  proved  an  illuslrious 
Professor,  In  1838  Brewster  was  made  Principal  of  the  United 
College  at  St.  Andrews.  Twenty-one  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Principalship  in  Edinburgh. 

Brewster  had  urbane  manners  and  great  conversational 
])OweTs ;  he  was  thus  a  most  agreeable  companion  in  private 
life.  His  organi-'^ation  was  too  excitable,  however,  to  allow  of 
his  being  a  good  chairman  under  difficult  dicumstances,  and  ia 
the  Senatus  Academicus  of  St  Andrews  he  is  said  to  have 
manifested  a  chronic  irritation.  All  this  was  changed  when  he 
came  into  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  relation  to  his  colleagues  there  was  one  of  unimpaired 
cordiality.  Coming  among  thcin  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight, 
he  brought  with  him  a  great  prestige,  and  was  received  with 
reverence.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  he  never  spoke  so 
much  as  a  sentence  of  Hve  lines  in  the  Edinburgh  Senatus 
without  having  previously  written  it  down ;  he  had  never  been 
a  ready  si)eakcr,  though  a  copious  and  imjtassioned  writer.  The 
few  addresses  which  he  delivered  to  the  Students  were  full  of 
enthusiasm  both  for  science  and  for  religion,  clothed  in  the 
richest  language.  He  was  never  troubled  with  those  doubts 
which  physical  science  is  siijiposed  to  engender.  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  said  of  him,  sijcaking  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh : 
"  In  Brewster  and  Faraday  the  nation  has  sulTered  a  heavy  loss. 
Both  were  great  philosophers  and  ardent  Christians.  We  point 
to  them  as  conclusive  proofs  that  science  and  infidelity  are  not 
akin."  Sir  David  Brewster's  Princi[>alship  was  coeval  with  the 
labours  of  the  Conmiission  and  the  first  five  years  of  the  Uni- 
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vcrsity  aflcr  the  Commissioners  had  given  it  its  new  start  But 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  which  was  then 
beginning  to  flow,  for  in  the  fifteen  years  since  his  death  the 
University  has  more  than  doubled  both  its  wealth  and  the 
number  of  its  Students. 

When  we  look  at  the  statue  of  Brewster  standing,  prism  in 
hand,  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  University,  we  may  recall  the 
words  used  about  him  by  his  younger  fellow-labourer  and  friend, 
James  D.  Forbes : — "  Few  persons  have  made  with  their  own  eyes 
so  vast  a  number  of  independent  observations ;  few  have  ever 
observed  better,  or  recorded  their  observations  more  faithfully. 
His  scientific  glory  is  different  from  that  of  Young  and  Fresnel, 
but  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  polarisation,  of  biaxial  crystals, 
of  optical  mineralogy,  and  of  double  refraction  by  compression, 
will  always  occupy  a  foremost  rank  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  age." 

IV.— REGENTS  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  15831708. 

During  125  years  there  were  46  Regents  or  Tutors  of 
Philosophy  in  the  College,  and  as  there  were  always  four  in  office 
together  this  gives  each  Regent  an  average  term  of  service  of 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.  But  eight  of  the  number  had 
previously  held  the  subordinate  post  of  Regent  of  Humanity. 
For  a  long  period  all  the  persons  appointed  to  be  Regents  were 
Graduates  of  the  College,  and  had  either  been  Rollock's  pupils 
or  the  pupils  of  RoUock's  pupils.  The  first  Regent  appointed 
under  RoUock  was  Nairn,  a  pupil  of  Andrew  Melville's  (see  Vol 
I.  p.  137),  but  he  died  after  acting  for  one  year  as  Latin  tutor  and 
for  a  few  months  as  Regent  His  place  was  filled  by  Lumisdem, 
who  had  been  educated  at  St  Andrews  under  Rollock.  In  1586 
Colt  and  Scrimger  were  appointed  Regents ;  they  were  probably 
St  Andrews  Students,  but  they  each  held  office  only  about  three 
years.  In  1587  Rollock  graduated  his  class,  and  after  that  event 
we  find  the  following  list  of  persons  appointed  to  be  R^ents  :— 

1587.  Hisix)P        \ 

1588.  Fekme         f  All  Rollock's  pupils,  who  had 

1589.  CuARTERis  J       graduated  in  1587. 
1589.  Sands         / 
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I  S94.  Robertson— Lumisdcn's  pupil,  graduated  in  1588. 
1599,   Ckaig — Fermc's  pupil,  graduaicd  in  1593. 
1 598,  AuAMSON — Kenne's  pupil,  graduated  in  i  597, 

The  same  imditioii  extends,  with  few  exce|iUons,  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  |>ii|iils  of  former  Regents  being 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  teaching  of  the  College.  This  system 
naturally  tended  to  produce  a  dead  level  of  routine,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  unrelieved  by  any  exceptional  genius  springing  up 
out  of  the  list  of  the  RegenLs. 

Three  of  them  (Charteris,  Sands,  and  Adamson)  became 
Princi|)als  of  the  College.  Charles  Ferme  (or  Fairholm)  was 
removed  to  be  Princi|>nl  of  a  College  which  was  created  by  Sir 
Alexander  Traser  of  Phillorth  in  1600  at  Fraserburgh,  and  his 
appointment  ended  disastrously.'  John  Rav,  the  first  Professor 
of  Humanity,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  won  tlie  admira- 
tion and  regard  of  Drumniond  of  Hawthornden,  who  wrote  an 
Epitaph  to  the.  memory  of  his  much  iofing  and  beloved  master,  John 
Ray,  in  which  occur  the  lines  : — 

"  liriglit  Ray  ol  lenrning,  wliich  so  cleai  diibt  (lieam, 
Farewell,  soul  which  so  many  souls  did  frame  1 " 
Ray,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  become  Regent 
of  Philosophy.*  Thomas  CRAUFUBD,a  Graduate  of  St  Andrews, — 
who  was  made  Regent  of  Humanity  in  i6a6,  became  Prindpal 
of  the  High  School  in  1630,  and  in  r64o  came  back  to  the 
College  as  Regent  of  Philosophy  and  "  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics," — was,  of  all  the  Regents,  the  personage  most  deserving 
of  honour  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  For  he  was  not 
only  a  good  scholar,  but  extremely  devoted  to  the  College,  for 
which  he  performed  the  inestimable  service  of  writing  Memoirs 
of  its  early  history.  We  have  previously  seen  (p.  250)  that  the 
Town  Council  invited  him  to  write  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  that 
on  Leighton's  resignation  they  placed  him  on  a  leet  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  Principalship.     He  served  as  Regent  of  Philo- 

'  Fcrmc's  labours  were  violently  interrupted  1^  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
imprisoned  liini  first  in  the  Castle  of  Down,  and  afterwards  in  the  island  of 
Bute.  The  Collide  then  fell  into  decay,  and  disappeared  amid  the  distiactioM 
caused  by  the  aiteintion  of  Cliurch  government. 

*  David  Laing,  in  his  Calalvgni  0/  Ike  Grailiiates,  gives  a  list  of  "Regents 
or  Professors,"  in  which  he  mixes  up  the  Regents  of  Humanity  with  tboM  of 
I'hilosopliy  ;  this  is  misleading. 
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sophy  for  twenty -two  years.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
name  among  the  Regents  was  that  of  Alexander  Cunningham 
(Humanity  1679,  Philosophy  1689),  of  whom  some  aocount 
has  been  given  in  Vol  I.  Appendix  I. 

v.— PROFESSORS  OF  DIVINITY. 

Rollock  and  Charteris,  the  two  first  Prindpals,  were  "  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology/'  and  taught  the  Divinity  Students.  In  1620 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  200)  a  separate  Professorship  of  "Divinity*  was 
created,  and  then  the  title  of  "  Professor  of  Theology  *•  became 
merely  honorary,  attached  to  the  Principalship.  The  following 
were  the  Professors  of  Divinity  : — 

(i)  Andrew  Ramsay,  1620-1626,  a  distinguished  Minister, 
of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  (Vol  I.  pp.  200,  209). 

(2)  Henry  Charteris,  1627-16 29  (see  above,  p.  243). 

(3)  James  Fairly,  1629-1630.  After  the  death  of  Charteris 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  contest  of  Church  parties  in  Edin- 
burgh about  the  Chair.  The  Laudian  divines  wished  to  put  in 
Robert  Montcith,  a  former  student  of  the  College,  who  had 
been  Regent  for  four  years  at  Saumur,  and  whose  proclivities 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  ultimately  joined  the 
Romish  Church  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.^  Monteith't 
election  being  resisted  by  the  Calvinistic  Minbters,  the  Town 
Council  api)ointed  James  Fairly,  one  of  the  former  Regents  of 
the  College,  then  Minister  at  South  I^eith.  But  this  was  merely 
as  a  stop-gap,  for  next  year  they  removed  Fairly  to  the  Greyfnars' 
Church,  and  conferred  the  Chair  of  Divinity  upon  (4)  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  who  had  been  Professor  of  the  same  subject  at  the 
Calvinistic  College  of  Die  in  Dauphiny,  and  who  had  been 
expelled  from  France  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Sharp  held  the 
Chair  till  his  death  in  1648.  He  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian, 
and  in  1637  aided  in  promoting  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Covenant. 

An  interregnum  of  two  years  then  occurred,  during  which 

'  For  some  rcnsoii  or  other  he  took  the  name  of  Monteith  de  Salmooel, 
under  which  title  he  publisheil  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Britain.  From 
this  the  story  arose  tliat,  lieing  asked  by  Richelieu  to  what  fiimily  of  Monteitbs 
he  lieloiigcd,  he,  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  on  the  Forth,  rqilieil :  "  The 
Montctths  of  Sahiioii  net  T*    .See  IltU  Burton's  Siot  Akroatl^  vol.  i  p.  99. 
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the  Town  Council  offered  the  Professorship  first  to  Alexander 
Colvill,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St  Andrews,  but  the  General 
Assembly,  who  controlled  the  Universities  in  matters  of  religion, 
refused  lo  allow  him  to  be  transferred,  and  afterwards  to  the 
celebrated  Mr,  Samuel  Rutherford,  but  lie  declined  to  accept. 

At  last,  in  1650,  the  Town  Council  and  Ministers  obtained 
leave  from  the  General  Assembly  to  translate  (5)  Mr.  David 
UiCKsoN,  Professor  of  IJivinity  at  Glasgow,  to  the  same  office  in 
lulinburgh.  He  held  tlie  Chair,  logcliier  with  charge  of  the 
High  Church,  till  i06a  (on  a  salary  of  aooo  mcrks,  or  jQi  1 1  :  ss. 
sterling).  He  was  "  the  most  powerful  and  popular  preacher  of 
his  day,"  and  liad  been  "instrumental  in  promoting  the  notable 
conversion  at  Stewarlon  about  1625,  termed  'the  Stewarton 
Sickness.'"  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Assembly  at 
Glasgow  in  1C38  for  the  overthrow  of  Episcojiacy.  "From  the 
frequency  of  de|>ositions  and  even  of  decapitations,  a  few  years 
after,  among  tiiose  offered  to  the  Covenanters,  he  observed  '  the 
wark  gaes  bonnilic  on,'  whicli  became  a  common  proverb."  He 
was  a  leader  among  the  "  Resolutioners,"  as  o|iposed  to  the  "  Pro- 
testers." But  he  was  not  only  a  preacher  and  a  church  politician, 
he  was  also  a  learned  and  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  Expositio  Analytiea  Omnium  ApoUoHcarum 
Epistolarum,  1645,  4ta  Explanation  of  the  Psalms,  3  vols, 
1653.  Therapeittiea  saera,  1656,  4(0.  A  Commenlary  ox  the 
Epistles,  1659,  fol.  PrceUctiones  in  Confessionem  Fidei,  fol. 
Besides  several  minor  works,  pamphlets,  and  poems  (such  as  The 
Christian  Sacrifice  and  O  Moilur,  dear,  Jerusalem),  "  The  Direttery 
for  Public  Wors/tip  was  drawn  up  by  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  and  Mr.  David  Calderwood."^ 

The  Chair  was  next  offered  to  Mr.  Patrick  Scougall,  Episco- 
palian Minister  of  Saltoun,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  After  a  vacancy 
of  a  year  (6)  Mr.  AVilliam  Keith,  Episcopalian  Minister  of 
Udney,  was  ap|X)inted  lo  the  Professorship,  which  he  held, 
together  with  the  Ministry  of  SL  Cuthbert's,  till  1675.  "He 
was  wholly  mortified  and  denied  to  the  world,  and  led  a  most 
severe  and  ascetical  kind  of  hfe."* 

'  The  al)ove  pirlkulars  arc  all  (aken  froTn  Scoll's  Fasli,  \i\\  z€,  fj. 
'  /«.('.  p.  las 
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(7)  Laurence  Charteris,  1675-1681.  This  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Principal  Charteris,  and  he  seems  to  have  resembled  his 
father  in  some  points,  for  he  is  described  as  being  "  of  composed, 
serene  gravity,  but  unix)pular  utterance,  and  most  conversant 
with  history."  He  conformed  to  Episcopacy  in  1663,  while 
Minister  of  Bathaus,  but  he  was  a  half-hearted  Episcopalian,  for 
he  refused  a  Bishopric  in  167 1,  and  in  1681  resigned  his 
Chair  of  Divinity  rather  than  subscribe  the  Test.  Three  small 
works  of  his — On  True  and  False  Christianity ;  On  the  Cwm^ 
Hon  of  the  Age ;  and  Spiritual  Discourses — were  brought  out 
after  his  death  (in  1703  and  1704),  and  in  1833  A  Caiaiogueof 
Scottish  Writers  which  he  had  drawn  up,  was  published.^ 

Another  interval  occurred,  for  John  Menzies,  Minister  of 
Cacrlavcrock,  to  whom  the  Chair  was  offered,  declined  it  In 
1683  (8)  John  Strachan,  the  last  of  the  three  Episcopalian  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Tarves,  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  in  conjunction  with  the  second  charge  of 
the  Tron  Church.  In  1689  he  was  deprived  of  his  appobt- 
ment,  when  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  purged  after  the 
Revolution  Settlement  (see  above  p.  256). 

(9)  George  Campbell,  Minister  of  Dumfries,  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Commission  for  visiting  the  Univer»ty,  was 
immediately  after  Strachan's  dismissal  appointed  to  the  Chair, 
which  he  held,  with  the  Old  Church  of  St.  Giles,  till  his  death  in 
1 701.  '*  Joined  to  great  and  universal  learning,  piety,  and 
prudence,  he  had  prodigious  application  and  diligence,  and  was 
withal  very  modest,  humble,  and  bashful"  He  seems  to  have 
been  admired  and  beloved.  In  one  of  their  Acts  the  Town 
Council  speak  of  him  as  "  the  worthy  and  famous  Mr.  George 
Cami)bell."  As  we  have  seen  (p.  258),  he  got  the  title  of  "the 
Morning  Star/'  No  publications  of  his  are  mentioned,  but  his 
name  was  commemorated  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  as  the 
founder  of  the  Theological  Library,  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

lUbliothcca  Jhec  Virum  Pietate  Prudeniia  et  Uteris  insignem 
Geo,   Campbell  SS,T,  apud  nos  summa  cum  Laude  Professon» 
grato  Animo  Autorem  agnoscity  dfc, 

>  vScott's  fai/i\  pp.  337,  263. 
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(10)  George  Mmldri'm,  1701-1709,  was  Minister  of  the  Tron 
;iiurcli,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept  tlie  Professorship  of 
Jivinily  till  the  I'resbylery  "  unanimously  relieved  him  from 
isitalion  of  families  and  preaching  on  week  days."^  He  was 
loderalor  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1703,  when  the  Lord 
ligh  Commissioner  (James,  Earl  of  Scalicld)  abruptly  dissolved 
lie  Assembly.  Meldrum,  however,  concluded  as  usual  with 
irayer,  and  "  the  collision  at  this  time  led  to  an  understanding 
elwcen  the  Church  and  the  Government  regarding  the 
f  dissolving  the  Assemblies  in  future."  Meldnmi  1 
ave  a  "sweet,  plain,  pathetic  way  of  preaching,"  and  ' 
ompass  of  solid  knowledge."  His  published  wTitings  n 
ned  to  Sermons  and  polemical  works  on  Patronages,  Tolera- 
'en,  etc.* 

t  )WiLUAM  Hamilton,  1709- 


i  said  to 
"a  large 


(• 


(la)jAMES  Smith,  1732-1733,  I 
(i3)JoimGoWDiE,  1733-1754 


I  These  three  Professors  of  Di- 
vinilyall  became  Prlncipab 

1-    of  the  College  of  James 
VI.,  and  as  such  they  have 

I  been  already  characterised. 
(14)  RoDERT  Hamilton,  i7S4-'779i  was  born  within  the 
falls  of  the  College,  being  the  son  of  Principal  William  Hamilton. 
ic  was  successively  Minister  of  Cramoiid,  Lady  Tester's,  and  the 
>ld  Greyfriars'  Church.  When  the  Town  Council  appointed 
Ltm  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  they  required  him  to  resign  his 
lerical  charge.  He  was  twice  Moderator,  and  was  made  Dean 
if  the  'Ihistlc.  When  seventy-two  years  old  he  applied  for 
ssistance  in  the  work  of  his  Chair,  and  (15)  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter 
ras  appointed  conjoint  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1779.  On 
tobert  Hamilton's  death,  in  1787,  Hunter  became  sole  Professor, 
nd  held  the  Divinity  Chair  till  i8og.  During  the  same 
leriod  he  was  in  charge  of  the  'IVon  Church.  It  was  said 
if  him  that  "peihajis  no  man  in  a  public  station  ever 
lassed  through  life  more  respected,  or  with  a  mote  un- 
)lemished  reputation."  He  published  Five  Single  Sermons, 
775.  4lo-^ 

(lO)  William  Ritchie,  1809-1828,  was  transferred  liom  St. 

'  This  sliiiws  llinl  there  w.is  n  ]irac(icc  of  daily  prc.icMng  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  setn  (p.  z68)  Ihnt  Robertson  wished  to  lie  relieved  from  this 
luty.  '  -ScoU's  /■aiii,  p.  $8.  '  IbiJ.,  p.  57, 
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Andrew's  Church,  Glasgow,  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Chair  of  Divinit)',  both  which  appointments  he  held  till  his 
eighty-first  year,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Edinburgh  to  take 
the  work  of  tlic  Chair  in  the  capacity  of  conjoint  Professor. 
Ritchie  died  in  1830.  Sir  R.  Christison's  recollection  of  him 
was  that,  "  in  his  old  age  he  had  in  the  pulpit  the  piercing  put 
of  an  old  cngle ;  but  he  was  of  mild  disposition  and  gentle  in 
manners.  His  sermons  were  well  composed,  and  delivered  with 
great  earnestness,  a  persuasive  voice,  and  the  remains  of  tn 
Ayrshire  intonation.''  His  publications  were  Jwe  Singb  Stnmm^ 
1 803  ;  and  a  Siaienunt  relative  to  the  use  of  an  Organ  m  St. 
Andreiv's  Churchy  Glasgow. 

T\\Q  next  Professor  of  Divinity  (17)  Thomas  Chauois^ 
1 828-1 843,  towers  immeasurably  over  all  his  predecesson  in  the 
Chair.  No  one  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinbnig^  evtr 
bore  more  decisively  the  stamp  of  greatness  than  Dr.  Chalmen. 
But  his  life,  like  that  of  John  Knox,  is  a  jxut  of  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  to  attempt  to  epitomise  it  here  would  be  out  of 
place.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  indicate  a 
few  salient  equalities,  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  Professorial 
character. 

In  early  life  the  bent  of  Chalmers'  mind  was  towards  sdence 
Afler  he  had  passed  seven  years  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
and  had  been  "  licensed  "  as  a  preacher  in  his  nineteenth  year 
(contrary  to  the  usual  rule  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  his  remark- 
able ability),  he,  instead  of  devoting  himself  at  once  to  the  min- 
istry, came  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  for  two  jreais  he 
studied  Mathematics  under  Playfair,  Chemistry  under  Hope,  and 
Natural  rhiloso[>hy  under  Robison.  He  afterwards  spoke  of 
Robison's  lectures  as  having  been  most  stimulating  to  his  mind. 
He  was  api>ointcd  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
SL  Andrews,  and  when,  after  one  session,  he  was  deprived  of  that 
appointment  he  started  extra-ac<idemical  lectures  in  Mathematics, 
in  successful  rivalry  to  the  Professor,  while  all  the  while  he  was 
Minister  of  Kilniany. 

On  Robison's  death,  in  1805,  he  was  candidate  for  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  a  |)amphlet  to 
prove  that  a  Minister  might  very  well  combine  a  Scientific 
Professorship   wilh    the    satisfactory  discharge    of  his   parochial 
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duties.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  greatly  cliangcd  after- 
wards. His  mind  seems  first  to  have  been  seriously  turned  to 
Theology  by  his  undertaking  to  write  the  article  on  "  Christianity  " 
for  Brewster's  £'rf/«^«ri^/(  EiicyclojHtiHa,  which  engaged  him  for  four 
years  (r8o9-iSi3).  It  was  as  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church  in 
Glasgow  that  Chalmers  first  sprang  into  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
as  an  administrator.  \l\^  Ailrononu'cal  Discourses  produced  the 
most  astonishing  eflect  on  the  crowds  who  hstciicd  to  them,  and 
when  they  were  puhhshed,  in  1S17,  no  less  than  6000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  month,  and  ao.ooo  within  the  year.  These  Da- 
anirses  seem  to  show  what  Science  was  to  Chalmers — it  vta  food 
for  his  imagination  rather  than  a  field  to  be  worlced  out.  His 
Uridgewatcr  Treatise  "  On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man  "  (published  in  1818) 
indicates  the  same  thing.  In  Glasgow  the  sad  -  realities  of  life 
which  surrounded  him  in  his  parish  aroused  his  noble  spirit  to 
the  idea  of  coping  with  |)auperism,  and  he  organised  his  celebrated 
system  of  relieving  the  i)oor  by  means  of  individual  effort  and 
sU|>crvision,  without  poor  rates  or  compulsory  charity.  This 
drew  him  into  the  province  of  Political  Economy,  in  which  he 
became  ardently  interested,  and  also  into  the  question  of  National 
ICdu  cation. 

Everything  that  Chalmers  did  was  original,  springing  out  of 
his  own  nature.  He  u|)posed  the  Reform  Bill,  not  believing  tliat 
its  promises  would  he  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
a  supporter  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  After  achieving  great 
results  in  Glasgow,  but  before  his  work  was  consolidated,  he 
accepted  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St  Andrews,  and  set 
himself  to  the  system atising  of  what  to  him  was  a  fresh  science. 
In  so  doing  he  left  aside  Metaphysics  (as  taught  from  another 
Chair),  and  prelected  largely  on  the  connection  of  Morals  with 
Religion  and  Natural  Theology.  The  subject  of  Political  Economy 
was  also  attached  to  his  Professorshi]),  and  in  teaching  this  he 
constantly  insisted  on  the  moral  and  religious  relationships  of 
economic  science,  and  expatiated  on  its  applications  to  the  wants 
of  a  Christian  conimunily. 

On  Professor  Ritchie's  becoming  superannuated,  in  1827,  the 
lown  Council,  as  an  interim  arrangement,  appointed  Dr.  John 
lx:c  to  conduct  the  Divinity  Class  for  one  Session,  and  on  the 
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I    N^>VLiiil)ci    i'S28  thtf  jgncinted  Chalmers  joint  Piofesnr 
•  I  i;iiitiic.     1  he  folSomiir  osscfptioa  of  his  Inangaral  Ad^ 
vi»  plated  on  recowlr- — 

i  1l-  had  all  air  c4  txsswt  xcsczsctioo  and  at  the  same  tme 

ii   |'it:sciicc  of  miiKL     -^Lan^mfing  the  steps  in  his  hnSHm 

.iitv  nuuiiicr,  he  akoost  inniTinrnifriy  engaged  in  his  opening 

;.xt,  tluiL  was  most  stjnisnc  jpj  yet  deeply  sdeninising.    Id 

Hi  null   with  a  siin^fie.  iart£i^  antithesis  of  intellectoal 

i'lii'ii,  ( lotlicd  in  stL.£  aort  antithetical  expressions,  there 

Mc    ilcii),  v'^'  consciocHDes  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 

1  he  fiowcr  of  the  diakcodan,  restrained  and  elevated 

i)iihil  reverence  as  of  some  prophet  in  ancient  Israel, 

>..    u^xl  .1  pci  ulinrity  of  aspect  to  hb  iirst  devotional  utterances 

•     K  >  1.1  .:^     Ah  to  his  discourse,  all  feh  (ar  more  deeply  than 

xuUl  woiihily  declare  that  it  vas  a  most  ^orious  prelode, 

•  It. a   ii  oiH  0  and  for  ever  his  right  to  reign  as  a  king  in  the 

thii.  ol  theological  science,  and  to  rule  over  their  own 

i.il  iiuiuIh  ;iM  n  teacher,  was  as  unequivocal  as  his  master)' 

,  .'i'ulai  assembly." 

i-  >iut«  iaiiic  to  Kdinburgh  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  at  the 

'   lu.  U'lmtalion,  universally  recognised  in  Scotland  as  a 

•     'i«  lual   and  moral  force,  a  simple,  grand,  and  nobk 

hv    most  clo<iucnt  preacher  in  the  land,  one  whose 

l^k:aol  had  never  been  suqiassed,  and  almost  the 

V  hu.iMii  jKilriol.     Of  him  it  might  be  said  *^/amam 

.     .   ,'    )x'f/UNt\\\  cxpcciaticnem  ipsius  adi^entus  admin- 

Ihs  Kniure  room  was  thronged  not  only  by 

.  xv  i)i  t,  tnil  by  distinguished  members  of  the  various 

kI    b\    many  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of 

Vi   \\w  vUvw^  of  his  first  session  the  Rev.  Robert 

.vx»|sd  \  lci>;\*man),  as  representing  these  extra- 

%iuiA»  ^n^^o  rhalmers  a  letter  expressing  their 

.  .^.iv  hu**;.  aiul  encK>sing  a  hofwrarium  which  they 

V  !».»:nKiV  emoluments  from  his  Chair  were 

s;     uuuju\-       His  more  strictly  Theological 

,'  ^  \  1,11  \\  rhv'oloo\(i)  Christian  Evidences, 

.  V  xv^.  \»^  UmlvMs  ./v.//<x»*i  Taley's  Z:77dV//<r;, 

\.    ..  \       \  Iv  Uviurcs  were  all  elaborated 
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into  books:  his  Natural  Theology ;  his  InsHiuies  of  Theology; 
his  Prelections  on  Butler^  Paley^  and  Hilly  etc  But  in  addition 
to  this  theoretic  side  of  his  teaching  there  was  another,  and  in 
Chalmers'  view  still  more  important,  branch  of  his  lectures, 
namely  tliose  on  practical  and  i)astoral  Theology,  which  were 
developed  into  his  Christian  Polity  of  a  Nation;  his  Church  and 
College  Establishments  ;  his  Church  Extension ;  his  Sufficiency  of 
a  Parochial  System;  and  his  Political  Economy,  One  of  his 
pupils^  has  recorded  that  Chalmers'  course  in  Theology  was 
''really  a  course  of  Chalmers  himself,  and  of  Chalmers  in  all  his 
characters."  The  listeners  were  carried  "through  the  whole 
round  of  Chalmers'  favourite  ideas."  "  But  through  all  and  over 
all  was  the  influence  of  a  nature  morally  so  great  that  by  no 
array  and  exposition  of  its  ideas,  repeated  never  so  often,  could 
it  be  exliausted,  and  by  no  inventory  of  them  represented. 
Merely  to  look  at  him  day  after  day  was  a  liberal  education." 
Chalmers,  with  all  his  richness  of  mind,  was  not  a  learned  divine, — 
indeed  it  was  hardly  i)ossible  that  he  should  have  been, — therefore 
he  made  no  theologians  out  of  his  class,  but  he  contributed 
enormously  to  the  making  of  an  active,  earnest  generation  of 
pastors.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  University  when,  on  the  5th 
June  1 843,  after  the  Disruption,  Chalmers,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Welsh,  dcniitted  his  Chair.  The  Senatus  then  recorded  "their 
deep  regret  at  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  these  resigna- 
tions." Chalmers  made  important  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  Theological  Education  to  the  Commission  of 
1826.  He  proposed  that  there  should  be  five  Professors  in  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity,  and  this,  though  not  entirely  carried  out,  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism.  He  also 
advocated,  in  concurrence  with  Professor  Blackie,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strict  entrance  examination  for  Students  in  Arts, 
combined  with  the  provision  of  Gymnasia  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  Universities,  in  which  those  who  failed  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination  might  be  brought  up  to  the  proper  level 
for  commencing  University  studies. 

(18)  John  Lek,  1844- 1859.  After  the  Disruption  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  theologians  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
l*rincipal   Lee  was  invited  to   bring   his  great   learning  to  the 

^  rrofcssor  Masson,  in  MacmillaiC s  Ala^izine^  vol.  xi.  p.  127. 
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service  of  the  Chair  of  Divinity,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Principalship,  he  held  till  his  deatli  in  1859. 

(19)  Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  1859-1875,  was  the 
last  person  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  to  any  Chair  within 
the  University.  He  was  son  of  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  graduated  and  was  licensed 
preacher,  having  as  a  boy  attended  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  made  Minister  of  Cults,  of  which  parish  he 
wrote  a  Statistical  Account^  containing  anecdotes  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie ;  thence  he  went  to  Glamis,  and  was  finally  transferred  to 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh.  He  was  elected  Convener  of 
the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Psalmody,  for  wliich  office 
he  was  (jualified  by  his  knowledge  of  and  fondness  for  music. 
In  1853  he  produced  two  pamphlets  advocating  the  claims  of 
Presbyterianism  as  against  those  of  Prelacy.  In  1859,  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  he  was  apix)inted  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1863.  He  pro- 
duced three  theological  works  of  some  imix)rtance  :  The  Father- 
hood of  Gody  a  volume  on  the  Atonement^  and  Mysteries  0J 
Christianity^  being  the  substance  of  the  Baird  Lectures,  delivered 
in  1874.  Witliout  any  great  originality  of  mind  he  was  a 
cultivated,  accomplished  man,  with  much  grace  and  urbanity  of 
manner,  and  was  much  res|x;cted  and  beloved.  He  succumbed 
to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  at  Genoa  in  1875.  In  1876  the 
Curators  appointed  as  his  successor  (20)  Robert  Flint,  the 
present  Professor  of  Divinity. 

VI.— rROKESSORS  OF  IIEDREW  AND  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

The  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  was  the  second 
Professorship  (as  distinct  from  a  Regentship)  founded  in  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  212).  We  have  ahready  mentioned  how 
ill  the  Chair  was  endowed,  and  how  i)erfunctorily  its  duties  weie 
l)erformed  to  the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century  (Vol  L  p.  315). 
'I'hc  following  is  a  list  of  the  Professors  during  that  period,  about 
whom  there  ai)pcars  to  be  nothing  si>ecial  to  record  : — (1)  Juuus 
conradus  olto,  1642  ;  (2)  alexander  dlckson,  1656;  (3) 
Alexander  Amedeus,  1679;  (4)  Alexander  Douglas,  1681; 
(5)  Patrick  Sinclair,  1692  ;  (6)  Alexander  Rule,  1694. 
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Speaking  of  Ihe  Chair  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  Bower  says:  "this  Chair  had  been  by  far  more  unfortu- 
nate than  any  other  in  the  College  in  regard  to  Professors.  The 
truth  ia  that  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  hardly  an  efficient 
Professor  had  held  that  olTice  exce[>tiiig  Mr.  Goodall.  Dr.  Crau- 
fiud  united  it  with  the  Class  of  Chemistry,  and  only  considered 
it  in  a  secomlary  point  of  view ;  and  Mr.  Dawson,  it  ap[>ears,  had 
not  taught  for  n  long  time.  The  chief  causes  of  this  negligence 
arose  from  the  Students  being  under  no  necessity  of  attending  it, 
and  no  fees  being  demanded  by  the  Professor  from  such  as  did. 
The  Church  had  not  defined  with  precision  the  classes  which 
candidates  for  license  must  have  attended  before  their  application 
can  be  retcive<i ;  neither  did  the  Professor  of  Divinity  require  a 
certificate  from  the  Student  of  his  having  studied  Hebrew  under 
a  Professor  established  by  law.  The  consequences  naturally 
were,  that  both  Professors  and  Students  neglected  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature  ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  consider- 
able degree  of  atlenlion  began  to  be  paid  to  it  in  this  country."' 
The  following  were  the  Professors  whom  Bower  thus  characterised: 
— (7)  John  Goodall,  1701;  (8)  Jaues  Craufurd,  1719;  (9) 
William  Dawson,  1732. 

The  first  really  qualified  Professor  who  held  the  Chair  was 
(10)  James  Robertson,  1 751-1793.  He  had  studied  at  Leyden 
for  some  years  under  Schultens,  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  in 
Europe  of  those  days,  and  he  brought  from  Schultens  "  a  very 
great  character  as  deserving  the  public  encouragement  for  his 
good  qualities  and  abilities  to  teach  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic" 
On  his  way  home  Robertson  had  stopped  at  Oxford,  which  was 
becoming  a  good  school  of  Hebrew,  and  he  brought  with  him  a 
testimony  to  his  attainments  from  Hunt,  then  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew.  These  recommendations  "excited  great  interest 
among  the  clergy  of  the  City  and  the  Town  Council."  The 
latter  body  then  forced  Dawson,  who  was  in  weak  health,  to 
accept  James  Robertson  as  conjoint  Professor.  During  his  forty- 
one  years'  service-  in  the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  Robertson  was  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  University.  For  twenty-two  years  he 
was  an  admirable  Librarian,  and  made  the  first  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  books.  His  name  appears  frequently  in  the 
'  Bower,  Hill.  Un.  Ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360,  361. 
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Senatus  Minutes,  as  for  many  years  delegated  to  be  Manager  of 
the  City  Poor- House.  The  Divinity  Students  had  petitioned  for 
his  apix)intmcnt  in  1751,  but  we  have  seen  above  (Vol  I.  p.  335) 
that,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  General  Assembly  in  encour- 
aging the  study  of  Hebrew,  his  lectures  were  thinly  attended. 
He  compiled  a  Hebrew  Grammar  of  his  own,  with  the  vowel 
]X)ints,  according  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation  adopted  by  Bux- 
tor/T  and  Scliultens,  and  was  mortified  in  his  old  age  by  the  St 
Andrews  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Charles  Wilson,  bringing  oat 
a  Grammar  without  the  vowel  points.^  He  also  published  a  Key 
to  ihe  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in 
1773)  ''was  much  pleased  with  the  University  Library,  and  with 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Librarian."'  Dalzel  tells  us  that  the  other  Pro- 
fessors used  to  call  him  **  the  Rabbi." 

(11)  In  1792  the  Town  Council,  as  above  mentioned  (p.  t68), 
ap|K)inted  Dr.  Gkorge  Husdand  Baird  to  be  conjoint  Profcswr 
of  Hebrew,  but  he  was  a  few  months  afterwards  made  PrincipaL 
So  in  1793  (12)  William  Moodir,  Minister  of  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  and  held  both 
charges  till  his  death  in  181 2.  He  edited  Wilson's  Htbnw 
Grammar^  and  published  a  few  sermons  and  pamphlets. 

(12)  Alkxander  Murray,  1812-1813,  shone  asastarof  the 
greatest  brilliancy  in  the  IVofessorial  firmament  for  half  a 
session,  and  then  disapi)eared  There  is  a  great  but  sad  interest 
attaching  to  his  astonishing  career.  He  was  the  son  of  a  very 
l)oor  Galloway  shepherd,  who  taught  him  the  alphabet  by  marking 
the  letters  on  an  old  wool-card  with  a  burnt  stick.  With  this 
beginning  he  at  once  learned  to  read,  and  discovering  an  old  loose 
]3ible,  carried  it  off  piecemeal,  and  learned  most  of  it  by  heart. 
From  the  Hebrew  letters  prefixed  to  the  divisions  of  the  119th 
Psalm  he  learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  All  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  she])herding.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  managed  to 
get  an  old  copy  of  Ainsworth's  iMtin  Dictionary^  and  read  it  all 
through  with  minute  attention.  Within  a  year  after  commencing 
I^tin  he  was  able  to  read  Ovid,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  and  getting 
some  desultory  schooling,  soon  found  his  way  through  Homer. 
Bailie*s  English  Dictionary  led  him  into  Anglo-Saxon,  whence  his 

>  Bower,  vol.  il  p.  366.        '  Bosweirs  Lift  o/Joknmm^  chap,  xxxiii. 
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extraordinary  progress  went  on  to  German,  Visi  Gothic,  Welsh, 
Abyssinian,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  etc  In  1794  Murray's  fame  had 
begun  to  spread,  ami  lie  was  invited  to  Kdinhiirgh  lo  give  an 
e^bition  of  his  acr[uirements.  I'rinciitnl  Baird  and  Professors 
Moodie  and  Finbyson  examined  him,  and  being  niueh  struck  by 
htl  perfomiances  kindly  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  gratuitous 
education  fw  him  from  the  otiier  Professors,  and  at  the  same 
time  Baird  generously  assisted  him  till  lie  got  a  bursary.  Besides 
going  through  the  classes,  and  supporting  himself  partly  by  private 
teaching,  he  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  so  assiduously  as  [o 
master  all  the  European  languages,  and  to  commence  researches 
m  the  more  recondite  dialects  of  the  East.  About  1800  he 
became  Editor  of  llic  Sivts  AfagauHe,  and  also  ivrote  for  the 
Rdiitburgh  /ian'ew.  Vox  three  years  lie  resided  at  Kinnaird, 
editing  Bruce's  I'ravds,  which  he  brought  out  in  seven  volumes 
full  of  Abyssinian  learning.  In  1806  he  settled  down  as  Minister 
of  Urr,  in  Kirlccudbiighlshirc,  in  which  remote  locality  he  was 
sought  out  as  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  likely  to  be  able 
to  translate  a  letter  written  In  Geei  from  the  Governor  of  Tigrfe 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty.  I'liis  task  Murray  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. In  1811  the  Town  Council,  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes,  ap|X)inted  him  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages. 
Before  he  opened  his  class  he  published  his  Ouiiines  of  Orienlai 
Philology,  but  he  broke  down  at  once  under  the  labour  of  lectur- 
ing, and  without  having  concluded  his  first  course  he  succumbed 
to  pulmonary  consumption  in  April  1813,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  a  work  of  varied  learning, 
entitled  A  History  of  European  Languaj^s  ;  or  Restarchts  into  the 
Affinities  of  the  Teulonie,  Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian 
Nations.  Alexander  Murray  was  of  an  amiable,  retiring  character ; 
his  great  learning  would  have  conferred  honour  on  the  University, 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he 
had  the  qualities  for  a  successful  lecturer. 

(13)  Alexander  BRUwroN,  1813-1847,  was  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  recluse  scholar  and  genius  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew.  Brunton  had  been  and  continued  to  be 
Minister  of  the  Tron  Church.  Sir  Robert  Christison  speaks  of 
him  as  "a  strong  well-built  man,"  "  courtly  In  address,"  "  eminently 
sociable,  and  esteemed  in  general  society,"  and  "  something  of 
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a  clerical  beau."  He  was  very  active,  and  zealously  dischai]ged, 
for  thirteen  years,  the  duties  of  Convenor  of  the  India  Misaon 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  also  took  great 
charge  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  He  did  something  for  the  literature 
of  his  Chair  by  publishing  Extracts  from  the  Old  Testament^  with 
Sketches  of  JFebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar^  1814,  8vo,  and 
Outlitus  of  Persian  Grammar^  1822,  8vo.  He  also  published 
some  sermons,  and  Forms  for  Public  Worship  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland ^  1848,  8vo.  ''Besides  being  a  City  Minister  and 
College  Professor,  he  was  also  Upper  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  that  capacity  he  claimed  and  got  the  only  private 
house  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  then  new  University  build- 
ings. But  he  did  not  live  always  there.  During  six  or  seven 
months  of  every  year  he  occupied  a  pleasant  villa,  which  he  had 
built  in  the  countr)%  about  six  miles  from  College,  on  the  north 
bank  of  a  little  tributary  of  the  Esk  near  Loanhead."*  This 
seems  to  show  that  his  plurality  of  duties  did  not  press  very 
heavily  upon  the  worthy  Dr.  Brunton.  When  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year  his  strength  failed  him,  the  Town  Council,  as  we  saw 
(p.  75),  tried  in  1847  to  put  a  Free-Churchman  into  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew,  but  this  measure  having  been  successfully  resisted  in 
the  Law  Courts  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  (14)  Mr.  David 
LisTON,  who  had  been  a  Missionary  in  India,  was  appointed 
and  held  the  chair  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was  a  modest  and 
diffident  man,  and,  having  no  other  appointment,  was  depressed 
by  the  extremely  low  salary  attached  to  the  Professorshipi  On 
his  retirement,  in  1880,  the  present  Incumbent,  (15)  The  Rev. 
David  Laird  Adams,  was  appointed. 

VII.— PROFESSORS  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

The  century  in  which  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  founded 
was  a  most  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  Mathematics.  It 
was  the  great  age  of  the  development  of  Algebra.  In  1530 
Tartaglia  of  Brescia  had  discovered  the  rule  for  solving  cubic 
equations,  and  this  had  been  followed  up  by  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  fourth  degree,  discovered  by  Ludovico  Ferrari, 
a  pupil  of  Cardan's.  North  of  the  Alps  Algebraic  symbols  were 
introduced  instead  of  words :  the  signs  +  and  —  by  German 
1  Sir  R.  Christison's  MS.  KecoUccHous,     Sec  Scott's  Fasti,  p.  57. 
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j^fathematiciiuis,  the  siyn  =  by  Rccotde,  an  English  algebraist,  and 
Mteis  to  denote  (jiiantiiies  Ijy  Vieta,  a  French  Mathematician. 
4<  the  end  of  the  cttitury  Scotland  made  a  great  contribution 
to  mathenuLtical  science  in  tlie  invention  of  Logarithms  by 
;  Baron  of  Merclilston,  "  Whether  we  consider  the  great 
Uity  of  the  idea,  the  diflicuhy  of  carrying  it  into  effect  in 
,^e  state  in  which  Algebraical  analysis  then  was,  or  the  immense 
jmctical  and  theorclital  value  of  the  invention,  we  shall  have 
fiUle  difhculty  in  claiming  for  Napier  the  honour  of  a  discovery 
tinsnrpassed  in  brilliancy  in  the  whole  history  of  Mathematics."* 

There  were  great  Physicists  and  Astronomers  in  that  age, 
mch  as  Gilbert,  Sturinus,  Galileo,  and  Kepler.  Tlic  birth-time 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  therefore  coeval  with  "the 
high  springtide  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science."  But 
unfortunately  the  College  was  precluded  from  the  benefits  of  this 
nwvement:  1st,  because  Rollock  was  not  a  Mathematician;  and 
ad,  because  the  teaching  was  done  on  the  Kegenting  system. 
There  was  no  Geometry  in  the  curriculum  as  at  first  arranged, 
and  it  is  a  signifimnt  fact  Uiat  Najiier  of  Merchiston,  though  a 
near  neighbour,  did  not  send  his  son  to  be  educated  at  the 
College,  but  preferred  to  send  him  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
After  thirty-seven  years  the  Town  Council  took  steps  to  have 
separate  lectures,  in  addition  to  the  curriculum,  given  in  Mathe- 
matics. In  iCiio  they  apjxiinted  Andrew  Yoot4c  to  be"Fublic 
Professor  of  Mathematics "  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Regent 
of  Philosophy  (see  Vol  I.  p.  203).  It  is  possible  that  Napier  had 
made  a  suggestion  on  this  subject ;  at  all  events  he  took  an 
interest  in  it,  for  on  the  17th  August  1621  the  Town  Council 
paid  for  the  carriage  from  London  of  a  quadrant  which  Napier 
(the  year  before  his  death)  presented  to  the  College  "  for  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics." 

Young,  luiving  graduated  in  Edinburgh,  had  gone  to  serve 
as  Regent  in  Marischall  College,  which  was  always  a  good  school 
of  Mathematics,  and  be  may  have  picked  up  something  there. 
He    must    certainly    have    had    a    reputation    for    mathematical 

>  From  rrofes-wr  Cliryslal's  {iiLipiil)]ishc<l)  Inaiieural  AiUlress.  Most  of 
Ihe  nl>ove  fncl<i  niicl  csliiiiali;!  rclnlive  to  the  I'rofessors  of  MathematicB  are 
Inkcn  fruin  tUat  Aililrcss.  Unlets  ollictwise  speciried,  (lie  passages  quoleil  are 
all  from  Professor  Clirystal. 
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£T.c-w'ji'Zz-t.  Ht  cnme  ba/ck  to  Edinbar]^  as  Recent  in  1601. 
■A".^-  :-  '  •:  r.iti  ••  Przfcssor  of  Mafh^malics  *  he  had  to  ghrc  two 
'c'^i:«:  !•=•:: -r-s  1  w^dt,  bet  wfcat  thcr  consisted  in  we  knov  not 
H::  Li'i  L-  : .  2  :-  ii-.er  thrse  j^nis'  p«r:brnuDce  of  these  new  dutiei 

N:  si:*:  :-^<.>:r  10  Yoong  t3S  a^'-fccnted  till  1640,  when  the 
t::le  IT. :  ■;?=:•:-  :f  **  Frofesor  cf  Mathematics  *  was  icrived  by  the 
T«:Trr.  C:  -r.::!  -  md  ccered  in  ctTOoectioo  with  a  Regentship  to 
IhcczjLs  Cn-r-ird,  then  Frincifal  of  the  High  School^  as  an 
ir.aucerz'ir.:  ::  o-me  hack  to  the  College.  The  salaij  was  only 
ore  nicrkj  ^~: ;  :  6  :  Si  a  jear.  Bet  Ciauliinl  was  an  wcadem- 
cally-ciir.-i.'i  ^<.rH:ru  and  he  accepted  the  post,  and  held  it  for 
twer.-.v-:^-.  ;.-.jj^,  till  his  death  in  1662.  He  was  proad  of  his 
title,  :.r.'l  j.1am-.s  sizne^i  himself  '"  M.P."  at  the  end  of  his  Theses 
He  iiiiTj'i'j'.'v'i  :he  term  iH^sts  Jfatkewtatua  into  the  College, 
the  l  heses  ;  rv.vioii>ly  having  been  styled  Etkica^  Logiat^  Pkjsiat^ 
Sj'''c^r:\j:^  <.r  MirarkysLje^  It  was  niexelj  an  alteration  of  name 
(says  rrct';.>i<.>r  Chiystai),  as  the  matter  in  Craufurd's  papers  was 
much  the  s^iiiie  as  that  contained  in  the  Tkeses  S^kitrkm  or 
A5:rcKcn:u\£  qx  the  other  Regents^  In  one  of  the  College 
Records-  Craut'urd  is  characterised  as  "^a  Grammarian  and  Philo- 
sopher. Uncuiso  profoundly  skilled  in  Iheology,  and  a  man  of 
the  greatest  [  :c:y  and  integrity."  He  had  evidently  no  qiedal 
attainments  in  Mathematics^ 

For  twcUo  vears  alter  Craufurd's  death  no  one  eke  was 
a|>|'c»inted  "  Troicssor  of  MatheniaticSw"  'ITie  Town  Coancil 
sconi  to  have  held  the  oftice  in  abeyance  only,  Ux  in  1668, 
wlicn  Aiticles  A\crc  drawn  up  by  rrincifial  Colvill  for  regulation 
of  ilie  Colki^c.  ilie  Town  Council  added  an  Article  of  their  own 
licuniiii:  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics^  though  at 
tlint  time  no  <uch  officer  existed.  He  was  to  teach  publicly 
Aritluiieiic,  Cieoinctry.  Cosmography,  Astronomy,  and  Optics, 
uj^on  Tuesdays  and  Frida>*s,  ali  the  Regents  with  their  Scholars 
being  proeut.  I  rom  time  to  time  the  Town  Council  appear  to 
have  aj>iKjiiUed  a  Tutor  of  Mathematics.  There  is  a  record  of 
their  j'^iyini:  X*o  sterling  in  1672  as  salary  for  one  year,  lo 
George  biiicLiir,  one  of  tlie  Regents,  for  acting  in  this  capacity. 

'  Tcrlmps  liy  ific  advice  of  Ilcnilcrson,  then  Rector  of  the  College. 

'   Tit;  ttJ.r  fctittnum  it  atUuniiuni  ri<>UssioHis  pubiuas  in  AfcJemia  JoctH 
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At  last,  in  1674,  the  Town  Council  took  the  cnliglitened  step 
of  inducing  James  Grcgtjry,  who  had  Lieen  for  four  years  Professor 
of  Matl)cmalics  at  St.  Andrews,  to  transfer  liiniself  to  the  same 
office  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  In  so  doing  they  conferred 
distinction  ujjon  the  College,  for  they  secured  the  services  of  a 
great  mathematical  genius,  perhaps  in  that  age  second  to  Newton 
alone.  James  Gregory  had  been  educated  at  Marischall  College, 
but  soon  passed  beyond  the  teaching  of  that  place,  for  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  invented  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  brought 
out  his  Optica  Protneta,  in  which  he  ivas  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  might  be  used  in  determining 
the  solar  parallax.  Afterwards  he  started  to  visit  the  seats  of 
malheniatical  learning  in  Italy,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua, 
where,  in  1CC7,  he  brought  out  a  work  whicli  at  once  became 
ihmous.  Oh  Hit  Quadrature  c/  Ike  Circle  ami  Jlyperbola  by  means 
ef  infinitely  {om>erging  series.  Returning  to  England  he  was 
immediately  elected  I-ellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  Newton,  Wallis,  Lord  Brouncker,  atid  other  mathe- 
maticians. In  1668  he  published  his  Exercitationes  Geoiiutriar, 
and  in  1670  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  following  spring  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Collins  a  letter,  an  extract  from  which  is  preserved  in 
\}nG  Biog;raphia  Britanttica :  "I  am  now  much  taken  up  and  have 
been  all  this  winter  \yas.\  with  my  pubhc  lectures,  which  I  have 
twice  a  week,  and  in  resolving  doubts  which  some  gentlemen  and 
scholars  pro|K)se  to  nie.  'i'his  I  must  comply  with,  nevertheless 
that  I  am  often  troubled  with  great  impertinences,  all  persons 
here  being  ignorant  of  those  things  to  admiration  ;  so  that  I  have 
but  little  time  to  spare  in  those  studies  my  genius  leads  me  to." 
From  which  we  learn  that  two  lectures  a  week  was  the  amount 
of  teaching  cx]x:clcd  from  a  Professor  in  those  days,  and  also 
that  a  I'rofessor  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oracle  pro  bono 
pubiico, 

(i)  When  James  Gregoev  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  he 
becanie  the  first  subsiaulive  Professor  of  Mathematics  there,  the 
first  non-'Iheologital  Professor  in  the  College  who  was  not 
hampered  with  the  drudgery  of  Regenting.  In  November  1674 
lie  delivered  an  inaugural  oration  before  a  distinguished  audience. 
But  the  hopes  that  might  have  been  formed  on  that  occasion 
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were  soon  blighted.  On  an  October  evening  in  1675,  while 
James  Gregor}*  was  showing  his  Students  the  satdlites  of  Japiter 
through  a  telescope,  he  was  struck  with  sudden  blindness,  and 
he  died  of  a  fever  a  few  da}'s  afterwards^  closing  his  brief  and 
brilliant  career  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

As  an  interim  arrangement  a  **Mi.  John  Young,  student," 
was  ap]x>inted  to  teach  Mathematics  in  the  room  of  the  deceased 
Professor,  >vitli  a  salar}'  of  300  merks  a  year.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  on  as  Mathematical  Tutor  in  the  College  for  eight  years, 
when  the  Town  Council  found  a  second  member  of  the  £unily  of 
Gregor)'  worthy  to  be  elected  to  the  Professorship. 

(2)  This  was  David  Gregory,  nephew  to  the  illustrioos  James, 
who  had  been  ]XLrtly  educated  at  Marischall  College,  but  came 
to  com]>lete  his  studies  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  here  with  a  salary  of  ^^  1000 
(Scots)  in  October  16S3,  after  he  had  passed  his  examinations 
for  the  M.A.  degree,  but  pre^-ious  to  his  laureation.  He  was 
then  twenty -two  years  of  age.  In  December  he  delivered  an 
inaugural  address  (unfortunately  not  i>reserved),  JDe  Analjseos 
Gcomdricic  /roxrrssu  et  incremeniis.  In  16 84  he  brought  out  a 
work  entitled  Exercitatio  Gecmctrica  de  Dimendime  Ftgitranm^ 
which  contained  some  posthumous  papers  of  hb  unde's,  with 
additions  of  his  own. 

A  MS.  volume  of  notes  of  David  Gregory's  courx  of 
lectures,  taken  by  Francis  Pringle,  afterwards  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St  Andrews,  is  preserved  in  the  Edinbuigh  University  Library. 
The  range  of  subjects  indicated  by  these  notes  "  will  bear  com- 
lurison,*'  says  Professor  Chr^-stal,  "  with  our  curriculum  as  it  is 
now.  There  are  lectures  on  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  Practical 
Geonietf)',  Geodesy,  Optics,  Dynamics,  and  Mechanics."  But 
the  great  point  of  interest  attaching  to  David  Gregory  is,  that  he 
has  "  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  give  public  lectures 
on  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  This  he  did  in  Edinburgh  five 
and  thirty  years  before  these  doctrines  were  accepted  as  part  of 
the  public  instruction  in  the  University  of  their  inventor.**  David 
Gregory  no:  only  introduced  the  Principia  to  Edinburgh  Students, 
but  he  also  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen.  Whiston 
says  "  that  he  was  greatly  excited  to  the  study  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  wonderful  discoveries  in  his  Principia  by  a  paper  of 
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Dr.  Gregory's,  when  he  was  Professor  in  Scotland,  wherein  lie 
gave  the  most  prodigious  comincndations  to  that  work,  as  not 
only  right  in  nl!  things  but  in  a  manner  the  elTect  of  a  plainly 
divine  genius;  and  he  had  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  'keep  acts'  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  ;— while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches, 
were  ignominiously  studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the 
Cartesians."  Newton's  own  opinion  of  David  Gregory  is  recorded 
in  a  letter  to  Flamstead ;  referring  to  their  common  scientific 
work  he  says :  "  If  you  and  I  live  not  long  enough,  Mr,  Gregory 
and  Mr.  Halley  are  both  young  men." 

Gregory's  fame  in  England  led  to  his  removal  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  where,  during  nine  years,  he  had  "brought  the 
mathematical  teaching  into  the  vanguard  of  scientific  prt^ress." 
In  1692  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  the 
Savilian  Professorship  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford  shortly  afterwards 
falling  vacant,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  it,  in  preference  to  Halley, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Chair.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-nine,  in  1710,  and  Oxford  preserves  his  memory  by  an 
inscription  upon  a  monument  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  His  chief 
works,  beside  the  one  mentioned,  were  his  Catoplri^a  et  Dii^rica 
Elementa  (1695),  containing  valuable  hints  for  the  achromatisiilg 
of  telesco]>es,  and  his  Astronomice  Phyiica  et  Geometria  EUmenta, 
being  a  sort  of  digest  of  Newton's  Principia,  with  a  commenUiy 
thereon.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  Latin  treatise  on  Practical 
Geometry,  which  was  used  by  his  successor,  as  it  had  been  by 
himself,  in  teaching  the  mathematical  class.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  work  was  published  by  Colin  M'Laurin  in  1745, 
and  it  was  considered  in  the  last  century  a  regular  University 
text-book  for  exercising  Students  after  they  had  gone  through 
Euclid's  Elements  and  Plane  Trigonometry, 

{3)  On  the  dep.irture  of  David  Gregory  to  Oxford,  in  1691, 
the  Town  Council  appointed  Mr.  James  Gregorv,  his  "  brother- 
gcrman,"  as  the  Commission  bore,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  Commission  was  that  it  did  not  speak  of 
the  Professorship  as  vacant,  but  premised  that  there  never  had 
been  a  regular  Professorship.  "Albeit,"  it  grandiloquently  said, 
"  the  famous  College  of  this  City,  founded  by  that  mighty  and 
illustrious  Prince,  King  James  the  Sixth,  of  ever  glorious  memory, 
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be  furnished  with  Professors,  Principals,  Masters,  and  Regents, 
both  in  Divinity,  Philosophy,  and  Humanity,  yet  never  with  a 
constant  profession  of  the  Mathematics,"  etc  "Therefore  the 
said  Lord  Provost,  Bailies,  Council,  and  Deacons  of  Craftsmen, 
for  themselves  and  their  successors — have  erected,  and  hereby  do 
erect,  a  profession  of  Mathematics,  within  the  said  City,  now  and 
in  all  time  coining,  and  ap]X)int  the  said  James  Gregory  Professor 
thereof."  Henceforth,  then,  there  were  to  be  no  more  iniemgna 
in  the  Mathematical  Chair,  but  a  regular  succession  of  teachers 
of  the  subject,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  left  standing  outside 
the  curriculum  of  Philosophy  (or  Arts),  and  was  to  be  "  lor  the 
accomplishment  and  education  of  youth,  and  particulariy  in  the 
art  of  Navigation  (the  great  ornament  of  any  Kingdom  or 
commonwealth)."     See  City  Records^  23d  September  1692. 

James  Gregory  secundns  had  to  accept  the  Chair  thus  founded 
de  novo  on  a  diminished  salary  of  900  merks,  or  ^50  sterling,  as 
the  College  revenues  were  stated  to  be  low  at  the  time.  He 
held  the  Chair  for  nearly  thirty -three  years,  till  1725.  "He 
seems  to  have  been  an  able  teacher,  but  did  not  otherwise  add 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Gregory  family."  In  1725  he  was 
superannuated,  and  anxious  for  retirement  and  rest  The  ques- 
tion was,  who  should  be  associated  or  made  joint  Professor  with 
him,  to  do  his  work  on  condition  of  succeeding  him.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  took  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  on  scientific,  as  well 
as  friendly  grounds,  and  wrote  to  the  then  Lord  Provost 
recommending  Mr.  Colin  M'Laurin,  and,  to  show  his  sincerity, 
offering  **  to  contribute  ;^2o  per  annum  towards  a  provision  for 
him,  till  Mr.  Gregory's  place  become  void,  if  I  live  so  long." 
Such  a  recommendation  could  hardly  fail,  especially  when  George 
Drunimoncrs  influence  was  in  the  ascendant  M'Laurin  was 
made  joint  rrofcssor,^  and  thus  "the  ablest  in  every  respect  of  all 
the  occu[)ants  of  the  Mathematical  Chair,"  if  we  except  the  first 
Gregory  (whose  career  in  Edinburgh  was  too  brief  for  him  to  be 
brought  into  coni[)arison),  commenced  his  course  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

(4)  Coi^iN  M*Laurin  was  born,  in  1698,  of  an  old  Highland 
family.     At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 

'  James  Clrcgory  secutuitts^   however,  managed  to  live  on  for  scTenteen 
years,  during  wliicii  lime  M'Lauriii  got  no  salary. 
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Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  lie  showed  his  mathematical 
jirccocily  by  mastering  in  a  few  days  the  first  six  books  of  Eiichd, 
a  copy  of  which  he  came  across  in  a  friend's  chamber.  Having 
graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  sludied  Divinity  for  a  year,  but 
not  finding  his  bent  lie  in  that  diiection,  he  lived  in  a  country-house 
for  three  j'cars,  pursuing  Mathematics  and  Natuial  Philosophy, 
"and  sometimes  reading  the  best  classic  authors,  for  which  'tis 
said  he  had  an  exceeding  good  tastc,"^  When  nineteen  years 
old  he  became  candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
in  Mariscball  College,  to  which  he  was  elected  after  a  ten  days' 
comiKtition.  At  tlie  age  of  iwcnty-onc  he  was  made  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  brought  out  papers  in  their  Trattsactions, 
published  his  GecmelrUa  Organiea,  made  the  acquaintance  and 
became  the  favourite  of  Sir  Isaac  Newlon,  He  left  his  Aberdeen 
Professorship  to  travel  abroad  with  the  son  of  Lord  I'olwarth, 
and  during  his  stay  in  I'Vance  he  wrote  a  tract  "  On  the  Per- 
cussion of  Bodies,"  which  gained  the  Prize  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724.  On  his  return  he  was  cliosen 
to  be  joint  Professor  with  James  Gregory. 

"  He  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  University  of 
Edinbui^h.  In  his  time  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  reached 
a  ix>int  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  surjiassed."  We  have 
elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  p.  271)  given  in  full  M'Laurin's  programme  of 
classes  for  1741.  We  have  also  referred  (Vol.  I.  p.  378)  to  his 
strenuous  exertions  for  obtaining  the  erection  of  an  Observatory, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  successful  but  for  his  untimely 
death.  M'Laurin  was  a  man  of  remarkable  socia!  qualities,  and 
was  a  prominent  ligurc  in  all  the  scientilic  circles  of  Edinburgh 
in  those  days.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  great  physicians,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  "  Society  for  improving 
Medical  Science."  After  editing  their  Traiuadions  for  some 
time  he  got  tliem  to  enlarge  their  scope  so  as  to  take  in  all  the 
parts  of  Physics,  and  the  antitiuities  of  the  country,  and  to 
change  tlieir  title  to  (hat  of  the  "  Philosophical  Society,"  which 
in  a  later  generation  was  transformed  into  the  "  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh."  He  was  ever  zealous  in  Ihe  application  of  his 
scientific  knowledge  to  practical  uses.  To  him  is  greatly  due 
the  establishment  by  Law  of  the  Ministers'  and  Professors' 
'  liies'.il'hia  Byitannka,  tub  vett  M'Laurin. 
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Widows'  Fund  for  Scotland.     M 'Laurin  with  great  labour  made 
the  actuarial  computations  necessary  for  the  scheme^  and  the 
authority  of  his  name  went  far  to  satisfy  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  principles  on  which  the  Assurance  Fund  was  to 
be  started  were  essentially  sound.     In  1739,  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Morton,  he  drew  up  directions  for  a  survey  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  to  be  carried  out  by  his  own  pupils.     In    1744  be 
memorialised  Government  in  defence  of  a  north-east  passage  to 
the  Pacific.     And  in  1 745  he  roused  up  his  fellow-citizens  to  the 
defence  of  the  Capital  against  the  advance  of  the  Pretender; 
and  was  employed  to  act  as  military  engineer  and  to  fortify  the 
City.     The  whole  burden,  not  only  of  contriving  but  also  of 
overseeing  the  execution  of  these  hasty  fortifications,  fell  to  Mr. 
M'Laurin ;  he  was  employed  night  and  day  in  making  plans, 
and  running  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  anxiety,  fatigue,  and 
cold  to  which  he  was  thus  exposed  affecting  a  naturally  weak 
constitution,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  distemper  which  proved 
fatal   to  him."^      On  the  entry  of  the  rebels  into  Edinburgh 
M'Laurin  fled  to  York,  where  he  was  welcomed  and  entertained 
by  Archbishop  Herring.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Jacobite  army 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  but  his  over-exertion  on  the  city  walls 
and  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  his  journeys  had  been  too  much 
for  him.     He  was  seized  with  dro|)sy,  and  his  brilliant  career 
was  hurried  to  a  close  in  1746.     His  clogy  was  pronounced  in 
the    University  by  Alexander   Monro  primus^  who  maintained 
that  "  acute  ] tarts  and  extensive  learning  were  in  Mr.  M'Laurin 
but  secondary  i|ualities ;  and  that  he  ^'as  still  more  nobly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bulk  of  mankind  by  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
his  sincere  love  to  God  and  men,  his  universal  benevolence  and 
unaffected  piety, — together  with  a  warmth  and  constancy  in  hb 
friendshi|>s  that  was  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himselL*     M*Laurin 
left  a  wife  and  five  children,  for  whose  benefit  hb  executors  pub- 
lished by  subscription  his  ix>sthumous  works,  namely,  his  Algekra^ 
and  his  Aacunt  of  Sir  Isaac  NnvtcfCs  Philosophy.     His  chief 
work,  publislied  during  his  lifetime,  was  a  Treatise  cm  Fiuxums 
(1742),  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which  had  grown  out  of  an 
answer  to  an  attack  made  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  calculus.     In  1 740  he  had  written  an  "  Essay  on  the 

'  Bhp^aphia  Britannua, 
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Tides,"  which  shared  with  Daniel  Bernoulli  aiid  Euler  the  prize  of 
tlie  French  Academy.  His  last  work  was  a  tract  Dc  Lineanim 
GtomflrUarutn  fropriefalibus  gencraUbus.  "  M'Laurin'a  dis- 
coveries in  the  department  of  pure  Matiiematics  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  heauty ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  shows  in  his  applica- 
tion of  Mnlhcmalics  to  I'hysical  problems  that  power  of  seizing 
the  vitally  important  amidst  a  mass  of  irrelevant  details,  which  is 
the  highest  ciualificalion  of  the  true  Natural  Philosopher." 

After  the  death  of  M'Laurin  the  I'atrons  desired  to  appoint 
to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  James  Stirling,  well  known  for  his 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  series  and  interpolations,  and  for 
his  Commeniary  en  Navton's  Enumeralion  of  Lines  of  the  Third 
Order.  His  Jacobite  principles,  however,  led  him  to  reject  the 
offered  appointment 

(5)  Matthew  Stewart  was  then  elected  to  Ihe  vacant 
Chair.  'I"hough  a  genius  of  a  much  lower  order  than  M'Laurin, 
he  was  nevertheless  in  his  own  field  an  able  and  original 
Mathematician.  He  had  been  trained  by  Dr.  Simson  at  Glasgow, 
and  had  imbibed  the  severe  taste  of  that  celebrated  expert  in 
the  Ancient  Geometry.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  Geometrical 
Analysis  of  the  Ancients  Stewart  was  most  successful,  and  his 
General  Theorems  remain  much-admired  monuments  of  his  skill. 
Like  his  master  Simson,  he  was  jealous  of  the  encroachments 
that  Algebra  was  making  on  Geometry,  ancJ  it  was  his  constant 
aim  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  ordinary  Geometry  problems  that 
were  supposed  to  require  ihe  higher  calculus.  With  this  view 
lie  wrote  his  Tracts  Physical  and  Malhemaiical,  in  which  he 
essayed  the  application  of  his  pure  Geometry  to  I'hysical  ques- 
tions. He  undoubtedly  achieved  many  important  successes  in 
this  way;  his  solution  of  Kepler's  Problem  being  one  of  the 
most  lemarkable.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  unfortunate 
for  the  progress  of  science  in  Scotland  that  a  man  of  Stewart's 
limited  range  should  have  succeeded  the  versatile  M'Laurin. 

In  1773  Matthew  Stewart  retired  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  office,  and  the  teaching  of  his  class  was  undertaken  by  his 
son  (6)  DuGALD  Stewart,  who,  however,  was  not  formally 
appointed  joint  Professor  till  1775.  Of  Dugald  Stewart's 
mathematical  work  little  need  be  said ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  good  teacher,  but  his  name  and  reputation  in  the  University 
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belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
In  1785  he  look  the  place  of  Adam  Ferguson  in  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Nominally  the  next  Professor  of  Mathematics  was  Adam 
Ferguson,  who  exchanged  Chairs  with  Dugald  Stewart  in  order 
that  he  might  get  a  sinecure;  but  a  joint  Professor  who  was 
appointed  with  him  to  the  work  was  really  the  seventh  Profenor. 
This  was  (7)  John  Playfair,  i  785-1805,  bom  in  ForiSushire  m 
1748,  and  educated  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where, 
while  yet  a  Student,  he  was  selected  to  deliver  lectures  for  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Having  in  early  youth  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Chairs  of  Mathematics  in 
Marischall  College  and  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews, 
he  settled  down  as  a  parish  clergyman  in  his  father's  living  at 
I  jff  and  Bennic.  He  was  brought  back  into  the  scientific  world 
by  the  accident  of  Maskclync,  the  Astronomer,  coming  to  Scotland 
to  make  his  cc1ct)ratcd  Schchallion  ex|)eriment  Playfair  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Maskelyne,  became  intimate  with  him,  visited 
him  on  his  return,  and  was  by  him  introduced  into  the  sdentilic 
circles  of  London.  While  in  England  Playfair  was  struck  with 
the  backwardness  of  the  English  Mathematicians  in  adopting 
the  results  of  the  Continental  analysts.  While  they  boasted  of 
Newton  they  were  unable  to  follow  him,  and  the  mantle  of 
Newton  had  indeed  passed  over  to  France,  where  it  rested 
ultimately  on  the  shoulders  of  I^place. 

Playfair  accordingly  set  himself  to  diffuse  among  his  country- 
men a  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  science  had  been  making 
abroad.  Hiis  he  did  in  a  variety  of  ways :  by  his  articles  in  the 
Encyclopccdia  Britannica^  by  his  papers  in  the  Transaeiiom  of 
learned  Societies,  by  his  articles  in  the  Edinbuiy^h  Review^  and 
by  his  class  teaching.  As  David  Gregory  introduced  the  New- 
tonian philoso[)hy,  so  Playfair  introduced  the  Continental  methods^ 
into  the  studies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Play  fair's  chief  merit  was  not  as  a  discoverer  in  pure  Mathe- 
matics, in  which  dc[)artment,  however,  he  produced  an  Essay  0m 
the  Ariihmeiic  of  ImpossibU  Quantities^  a  paper  on  the  Causes 
which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Barometric  Measurements^  and  an 
edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  He  had  an  immense  scientific 
erudition,  a  ( ahii  intellect,  and  a  clear  style ;   and  he  was  the 
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first  of  a  succession  of  Kdinburgli  Professors  who  may  be  called 
"the  Encycloptcdists."  He,  and  Leslie  after  him,  did  much  to 
revive  an  almost  forgolten  biancli  of  learning,  namely,  the  History 
of  Science  ;  to  this  field  I'layfair's  Zlissertalion  on  the  Progress  of 
Afathemaikal  and  I'hyiical  Science,  and  his  LiiKs  of  Matthew 
Stewart,  Hutton,  and  Robison,  were  valuable  contributions.  In 
1805  Playfairwas  iransfttred  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

(8)  JOHS  Lkslie,  tiie  next  Professor  of  Mathematics,  was  a 
native  of  Fife,  and  began  by  studying  some  time  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  and  ibcn  he  and  a  College  friend,  James  Ivory 
(afterwards  noted  for  M.Hiicnialical  discoveries),  came  over  together 
to  finish  their  conrse  in  Kdinburgh.  Leslie  served  as  mathematical 
tutor  in  the  famous  Wcdgewood  family,  and  became  a  writer  in 
scientific  journals.  In  1800  he  wrote  a  description  of  a  differen- 
tial thermometer  which  he  had  invented,  and  in  1804  published 
an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Piopa^alion  of  Heal. 

Leslie's  candidndire,  in  the  following  year,  for  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics,  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  contest  which  agil.iled  Edinburgh 
society  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church.  A  City  Min- 
ister, by  name  MacKnigbt,  started  as  an  opposition  candidate,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Presbytery,  who  professed  to  have  discovered 
heterodox  tendencies  in  certain  passages  of  Leslie's  book  on  Htat, 
though  he  himself  disclaimed  the  inferences.  The  "  Moderate  " 
party  in  the  Church,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  Iheni,  were  MacKnight's  partisans.  The  scientific  members 
of  the  University,  headed  by  Playfair  (who  had  himself  been  a 
clergyman),  strongly  protested  against  the  appointment  of  a 
clergyman  to  a  scientific  Chair.  A  whole  literature  of  pamphlets 
for  and  against  Leslie  was  produced.  The  Town  Council  elected 
lkslie ;  and  the  Presbytery  then  put  forward  a  claim,  based  on 
the  Charter  of  James  VI.,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election,  and 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  interdict  to  stop  the 
induction  of  Leslie.  In  this  they  failed,  and  thereafter  the 
dis|iute  degenerated  into  a  personal  controversy  within  the 
General  Assembly,  where  it  was  waged  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness for  two  days. 

I^slie  held  the  Mathematical  Chair  for  fourteen  years,  and 
in  1819  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  a 
Mathematician  of  the  school  of  Simson  and  Matthew  Stewart: 
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that  is  to  say.  he  was  a  Geometer,  **  in  our  modem  insular  sense," 
pure  and  simple.  His  Gfcmeiry  was  long  a  popular  text-book, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  it  being  an  Aj^iendix  on  Geometrical 
Analysis.  In  mathematical  erudition  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
Playfair.  His  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  and  his  Dissertation  9n 
the  Progress  of  MathemeUical  and  Physical  Science  are  enduring 
monuments  of  his  greatness  in  this  respect  His  works,  however, 
are  all  tinged  with  rhetoric  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  exag- 
geration. They  also  exhibit  an  occasional  perversity  which 
belonged  to  his  markedly  eccentric  character. 

(9)  William  Wallace  was  a  self-educated  and  self-made 
man.  He  began  life  as  a  bookbinder*s  apprentice,  and  was  suc- 
cessively journeyman  bookbinder,  warehouseman  in  a  printing 
office,  shopman  to  a  bookseller,  mathematical  tutor,  master  in 
Perth  Academy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Sandhurst,  with 
Ivory  as  a  colleague,  and  finally  became  Leslie's  successor,  1819- 
1838,  in  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Mathematics,  being  elected  in 
preference  to  Babbage,  who  was  a  candidate.  Throughout  his 
professorship  he  was  recognised  as  an  able  and  popular  teacho: 
He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  invention  of  the  eidograph ; 
but  he  was  a  fruitful  writer  on  mathematical  subjects  generally. 
Many  articles  of  his  appear  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  JLncydo- 
ptBdia  Britanfiica ;  and  he  contributed  many  theorems  of  great 
elegance  to  pure  Mathematics.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance — 
showing  how  recently  narrow  views  about  University  teaching 
were  entertained — that  in  1828  Professor  Wallace  moved  the 
Senatus  to  rc[)rcscnt  to  the  Town  Council  that  the  establishment 
in  the  High  School  of  "a  class  for  teaching  Arithmetic  and 
Mathematics,"  which  he  understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  was 
"likely  to  injure  the  Mathematical  Chair"  in  the  University. 

(10)  Philip  Kelland,  1838-1879,  was  the  son  of  an  English 
clergyman,  and  himself  in  Episcopal  orders.  He  was  Senior 
Wrangler  and  First  Smith's  Prizeman  at  Cambridge,  and  for  three 
years  Tutor  of  Queen's  College.  He  was  the  first  Englishman, 
with  an  entirely  English  education,  who  was  ever  appointed  to  t 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  experiment  was 
justified  by  its  success,  for  Kelland  was  not  only  a  successful 
teacher,  beloved  by  his  Students,  but  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Scottish  University  system,  recognised  its  merits,  and  deprc- 
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cated  reforms  which  might  iiitetlcrc  with  its  essential  character. 
lie  was  never  tired  of  working  for  education  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  a  labour  of  love  to  him  to  act  for  many  years  as  Examiner 
of  Schools  under  the  Uick  Bequest.  He  was  also  for  a  long 
time  Secretary  to  the  Scnatus  Academicus.  He  was  a  most 
lovable  personage,  full  of  bright  j)leasantry,  and  at  the  same  lime 
the  type  and  model  of  an  Academic  figure.  He  was  in  some 
resi>ects  a  kindred  spirit  with  I'riiid{>al  Lee,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  regard.  The  thoroughness  of  his  teaching  was  shown  by 
Uie  striking  success  of  Edinburgh  Students  in  competition  for  the 
l'"ergusou  Mathematical  Schobrship  (see  above,  p.  134).  But  he 
was  not  only  a  teacher,  he  was  a  savant  of  high  calibre,  who 
promoted  science  in  some  of  its  remotest  altitudes.  This  is 
shown  by  the  list  of  pajjcrs  which,  during  forty-one  years,  he 
read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  contributed  to 
Physical  Science  investigations  of  the  motion  of  waves  in  canals, 
and  of  various  ciuestions  of  physical  optics ;  and  he  edited  and 
reprinted  the  valuable  Lectures  of  Thomas  Young.  But  \ca  forte 
lay  in  pure  Mathematics  ;  one  of  his  most  important  papers  was 
his  "  Memoir  on  the  limits  of  our  Knowledge  respecting  the  Theory 
of  Parallels,"  in  which  he  dealt "  with  the  subject  now  better  known 
as  absolute  or  non-Euclidean  geometry;"'  and  "it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  busied  them- 
selves with  pan-geometry  (or  the  geometry  of  pure  reason,  as 
opposed  to  the  geometry  of  ex|)erience — which  is  Euclid's)  a  full 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  work  of  Kelland's,  and  of  the 
evidence  diat  it  affords  of  his  grasp  of  purely  Mathematical 
speculation."  Ketbnd  published  a  text-book  on  Algebra,  ffy'mg 
a  rational  account  of  its  first  principles ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Tait,  he  brought  out  an  excellent  elementary  treatise 
on  Quaternions.  He  died  in  harness,  like  a  general  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Six  months  before  his  death  he  had  been  made 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  A  fortnight 
before  his  death  he  had  delivered  the  Promoter's  Address 
to  the  Arts  Graduates  in  the  University;  and  no  address  of 
the  kind  was  ever  received  with  more  warm  and  affectionate 
cheering. 

•  Olriluary  notice  of  Professor  Kelland  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
liy  I'torcs&ors  Tail  and  Chry>ilnl. 
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(11)  In  1879  the  present  Trofcssor  of  Mathematics,  George 
Chrystai^  was  elected  by  the  Curators. 


VIII.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  DIVINITY  AND  CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

We  liave  seen  before  (Vol.  I.  p.  231)  how  a  Regius  Professor- 
ship (the  first  in  Scotland)  was  created  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Sign-Manual  of  William  III.  (1694)  having 
ordained  that  there  should  be  "  a  second  Professor  of  Divinity," 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  loth  November 
1702,  when,  among  the  Regents  and  Masters  of  the  College  who 
came  to  qualify  before  the  Magistrates  by  declaring  allegiance  to 
Queen  Anne,  a[)i)earcd  Mr.  John  Cumming,  "  Professor  of  Church 
History."  The  Lord  Provost,  at  a  meeting  of  Council  on  the  slh 
February  1703,  observed  that  "Mr.  Cumming  was  come  into 
the  College  as  a  master  of  some  profession,  and  that  it  was  fit  to 
see  his  gift  and  know  his  profession,  that  the  Council  may  give 
rules  and  directions  thcreanent"  Cumming's  Commission,  when 
presented,  was  received  under  protest  that  it  was  not  to  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  Town  Council  as  i)atrons  of  the  College.  A 
question  arises  whether  Cumming  received  his  Commission  from 
Queen  Anne,  or  had  received  it  some  time  before  from  King 
William.  The  former  sup[x>sition  seems  most  probable,  because 
the  whole  sum  of  ;£3oo  ix:r  annum  granted  by  the  King  for  the 
maintenance  of  twenty  bursars  and  a  second  Professor,  and  ixiy- 
able  from  Whitsunday  1694,  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  College  Treasurer  and  his  successors.  Therefore  Cumming 
could  not  have  drawn  any  salary  as  Professor,  except  throagh  the 
Town  Council,  in  which  case  they  would  have  been  cognisant  of 
his  existence  as  I'rofessor,  and  could  not  have  used  the  language 
which  they  did  in  1703.  And  it  is  unreasonable  to  8upix)se 
that  Cumming  held  the  apix>intment  for  several  years  without 
ap])lying  for  tlic  salary.  William  III.,  for  some  reason,  probably 
left  the  Ciiair  wliich  he  had  created  unfilled.  Perhaps  Carstares 
was  working  lo  get  a  Dutch  theologian  i)ut  in  ;  in  short,  we  know 
not  what  happened. 

At  all  events  (1)  John  Cumming,  1702-17 14,  qualified  for 
the  first  lime  as   Professor  in    1702,  and  api)carcd  among  the 
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Masters  of  the  College  at  the  Visitation  of  15th  February  1703. 
He  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Auldearn,  and  grandson  of  the 
laird  of  Relugas  (county  Moray);  his  uncle,  William  Gumming, 
liad  been  Regent  of  Humanity,  and  afterwards  of  Thilosophy  ;  a 
relative  of  his  had  been  surgeon  in  William's  army  at  the  battle 
of  the  boync.i  It  is  just  ]X)sstblc  tliat  this  last  circumstance  had 
something  to  do  with  his  apijointment.  We  may  conjecture  that 
on  Anne's  accession  Carstares,  relieved  from  weightier  cares,  got 
this  nialter  jiushed  through,  Cumniing  is  said  to  have  given 
lectures  on  Church  History  till  his  dcatii,  hut  of  his  teaching  we 
know  nothing,  and  he  left  no  publications, 

(a)  William  IJunlop,  1715-1720,  was  for  a  brief  space  a 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  Chair.  He  was  younger  sou  of 
l'rinci|)al  Dunlop  of  Glasgow,  and  nephew  of  Carstares.  He 
graduated  M.A.  at  Glasgow,  and  then  prosecuted  Theology  under 
his  uncle's  roof  in  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  went  to  Utrecht  to 
study  Civil  Law,  He  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  a 
probationer  of  half  a  year's  standing,  when,  probably  by  the 
influence  of  Carstares,  he  liad  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Church 
History  conferred  ujwn  liim.  He  proved  himself  well  worthy  of 
it ;  a  controversy  having  arisen  as  to  the  necessity  for  Confessions 
of  Faith,  Ounlop,  in  17 19,  brought  out  A  Collection  of  Con/es- 
iioHS  of  Faith  with  an  elaborate  preface,  which  was  published 
separately,  as  A  full  account  of  flie  several  ends  and  lists  of  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  and  went  through  several  editions.  To  show  the 
fairness  of  mind  with  which  this  work  was  composed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  his  adversaries  admitted  that  he  had  "  written  as 
well  as  the  bad  cause  he  had  undertaken  would  bear,"  while  some 
of  those  who  were  on  his  own  side,  in  supporting  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Church,  complained  that  he  had  betrayed  their 
cause  and  advocated  universal  toleration.  There  is  ample  testi- 
mony that  he  was  a  highly-gilled  and  attractive  teacher.  Two 
posthumous  volumes  of  his  Discourses  having  been  published  in 
1733,  a  publisher's  intimation  held  out  the  prospect  that  his 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiasdcal  History  would  be  given  to  the  world, 
as  "  fully  more  excellent  of  their  kind  "  than  his  sermons.  But 
unfortunately  this  was  not  done.  His  bright  career  was  closed 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

'  Sliaw's  Iliilery  ef  Aloi-ay,  p.  94. 
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(3)  Matthew  Craufurd,  1721-1736,  was  son  of  a  minister  of 
Eastwood,  who  had  compiled  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which,  never  having  been  published,  remains  in  two  folio  MS 
volumes  in  the  Library  of  the  General  Assembly.  Whether  this 
assisted  the  son's  claim  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  we  know 
not ;  but  Matlhew  Craufurd  must  have  been  bookish,  as  he  was 
**  Library  Keeper  "  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Wodrow,  who 
was  his  co-prcsbyter  in  the  country,  seems  not  to  have  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  Writing  in  March  1731,  Wodrow  said:  "He 
has  ;^ioo,  and  really  does  nothing  for  it  He  will  give  no  private 
colleges  but  for  money,  and  nobody  comes  to  him.  His  public 
prelections  are  not  frequented;  he  will  not  have  six  or  seven 
hearers."  Attendance  on  the  Church  History  class  being  left 
optional  to  Divinily  Students,  it  required  an  attractive  lecturer 
to  muster  them  in  any  number. 

The  next  Trofessor  (4)  Patrick  Gumming,  i 737-1 762,  was 
another  member  of  the  Relugas  family,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  family  estate.     He  received  a  Royal  Commissioii, 
which  styled  him  "  Second  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastkal 
History."    Bower  ^  complains  of  this,  saying  that,  as  the  Principal 
is  ex  officio  Primarins^  the  Professor  of  Church  History  can  only 
be  third  Professor  of  Divinity.     He  forgets,  however,  that  the 
Principal  in  those  days  was  honorary  Professor  of  Theolc^,  and 
not  of  Divinity.     It  is  indicated  in  the  records  which  lie  under 
the  foundation-stone  of  the   University  that   the  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Church  History  took  rank  in  the  Senatus  next  after 
the  Principal  and  the  Professor  of  Divinity  (see  above,  p.  200). 
Patrick  Cuniniing  was  a  i)ower  in  the  Church  of  Scotland;  "dis- 
tinguished by  erudition,   liberality  of  sentiment,  and  extensive 
benevolence,  not  less  than  by  his  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  he 
acquired  such  influence  in  the  Church  as   to  have  the  chief 
management  in  her  affairs  from  almost  the  time  of  his  settlement 
in  the  city"  (as  Minister  of  St.  Giles*,  1732)  "till  1751,  through 
the  support  of  the  noble  family  of  Argyll,  then  holding  in  their 
hands  the  Government  of  Scotland."*''      He   was  three   times 
NJoderator  of  the   General  Assembly.      In  his  Chair  he  gave 
lectures  to  the  extent  of  one  a  week  for  four  months  in  the  year, 

»  ///j/.  Vn.  Eli.,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  ^  ScoU's  /w//,  p.  15. 
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talcing  as  liis  text-book  yp,  Alfhonsi  Turretini  Comptiidium  Histeria 
EccksiastU(i,  but  very  few  Students  attended  him. 

He  resigned  tbc  Chair  on  the  i8th  June  18G1,  in  favour  of 
his  son  (s)  Robrrt  Gumming,  "who  never,  as  far  as  I  know,"  says 
Bower,'  "delivered  any  lectures."  This  Robert  Gumming,  then, 
holding  the  Chair  as  he  did  for  six  and -twenty  years,  reduced  it 
to  an  absolute  sinecure,  while  all  the  while  claiming  precedence 
in  the  first  rank  of  University  Professors. 

His  successor  (6)  Thomas  Hardv,  i  788-1 798,  Minister  of 
the  New  North  Church,  took  a  very  different  view  of  his  duties. 
He  had  acquired  great  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  "  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  he  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  great  expectations  were  formed  concerning 
them,  and  the  public  were  not  disappointed.  He  excited  a  spirit 
among  the  students  which  had  never  been  known  before,  and  his 
class  became  one  of  ihc  best  attended  in  the  University.  His 
lectures  might  rather  Im  called  the  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.""  He  appears  to  have  used  no  text-book,  but  to  have 
drawn  for  himself  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
dUTerent  ages,  employing  "a  refined  satire"  against  the  early 
sceptics  and  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  in  later  times. 
Curiously  enough,  he  would  allow  no  notes  to  be  taken  of  his 
lectures.  He  probably  intended  to  publish  them,  but  this  was 
never  done:  In  1793  he  was  asked  to  write  something  which 
might  counteract  in  this  country  the  anarchical  sentiments  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  then 
produced  an  effective  itamphlet  entitled  The  Patriot.  He  died 
prematurely  in  his  fifty-first  year. 

(7)  The  next  Professor,  Dr.  Hugh  Meiklejohk,  1799-1831, 
was  a  less  gided  personage.  Sir  K.  Christison  describes  him  as 
"  a  powerfully- made  man  of  six  feet  four,  with  a  smooth  round 
face,  that  never  bore  any  expression  but  that  of  good  humour 
and  contentment."  He  was  chiefly  famous,  as  to  his  lectures, 
for  "  an  extraordinary  monotony  of  delivery,"  of  which  a  Student 
gave  Sir  Robert  tlic  following  illustration  : — "  In  the  next  century 
of  the  Christian  era  Mr.  Ritchie  I  am  astonished  at  you  an  event 
occurred  that  deserves  our  attentive  consideration ;"  this  passage 
having  been  s|H)ken  without  either  pause  or  modulation  of  the 

r  Hhl.  Vh.  FJ..  vol.  ii.  \\  32a  »  .      !.,  vol  iii.  p.  374. 
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voice.  Dr.  Mciklcjohn,  in  conjunction  with  his  Chair,  held  the 
living  of  Abercorn,  about  eight  miles  from  Edinbuigh.  He  was 
thus  .il>1c,  vvjicn  he  entertained  his  Students  at  breakfast,  to  press 
upon  them  tlic  produce  of  his  glebe :  "  Take  an  egg,  Mr.  Smith," 
he  would  say,  "  they  are  my  <nvn  egffs ;  for  the  Edinburgh  eggs 
are  not  to  be  depended  u|x>n."  Besides  three  single  sermons, 
Dr.  Mciklcjohn  published  an  account  of  the  Parish  of  Aber- 
corn. 

(8)  David  Welsh,  1831-1843,  who  was  next  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Church  History,  was  a  most  eminent  and  admirable 
divine,  who,  as  colleague  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  added  great  strength 
to  the  I'hcological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
who,  by  his  just  views  of  his  duties  as  a  Professor,  combined  with 
great  ability,  gave  a  new  start  to  the  study  of  Church  History  in 
Scotland,  and  rescued  it  from  an  almost  contempt  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  son  of  an  extensive  sheep-farmer, 
was  born  in  1793  at  Braefoot  in  the  Parish  of  Moffat  He  went 
in  his  thirteenth  year  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  to  the  University,  where  he  studied  under  Prc^essors 
A.  Christison,  Dunbar,  David  Ritchie  (I^gic),  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  whose  lectures  were  to  Welsh  'Uhe  garden  spot  in  hb 
College  career '';  his  mind  was  captivated  and  stimulated  by 
them,  and  becoming  the  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  the  pupil,  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  he  in  1825  brought  out  a  Memoir  of  that 
interesting  and  prematurely  deceased  philosopher.  Welsh 
received  "license"  in  18 16,  but  continued  to  study  and  teach 
classics  and  Mathematics  till  1820,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Crossmichacl,  and  he  there  gained  renown  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  Parish  Minister;  in  1827  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 
called  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  David's  within  their  city,  which 
charge  he  held  till  1831,  when  he  received  his  appointment  to 
be  Professor  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

Welsh's  published  sermons  are  effective  appeals,  couched  in 
the  clearest  language ;  acceptable  as  they  were,  tlieir  delivery  cost 
too  much  to  a  man  of  so  delicate  an  organisation.  Welsh  said 
that  the  cflbrt  of  preaching  once  rendered  him  unfit  for  mental 
exertion  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  A  University  Chair 
was  exactly  suited  for  him,  and  he  gladly  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  tliat  of  Church  History.      Unlike  previous  I'heological 
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Professors,  he  declined  all  ministerial  work,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  study  of  his  subject;  with  this  view  in  1834  he  went  for 
several  months  to  Germany.  Every  session  he  altered  and  added 
to  his  lectures  so  much  as  almost  to  write  them  anew.  His  full 
course  was  one  of  three  years,  the  first  year's  lectures  embracing 
the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  Constantine ;  the  second  year's, 
that  of  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power  down  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  third,  that  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  and 
of  the  Reformation  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  em- 
bodied the  best  results  of  German  investigations,  and  he  diligently 
examined  his  class  both  orally  and  in  writing.  His  Students  were 
interested  and  stimulated,  and  a  proof  of  this  exists  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Academic  Annual  for  1840,  to  which  Mr.  James  Dodds 
(now  Free  Church  Minister  of  Dunbar)  contributed  a  solid  and 
well-written  paper  '<  On  the  Study  of  Church  History,"  reflecting 
the  teaching  of  Dr.  Welsh,  whose  class  Mr.  Dodds  had  recently 
attended. 

Welsh,  though  free  from  parish  duty,  became  a  constant  and 
prominent  member  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  obtained  from 
Government  the  ap]>ointmcnt  of  the  Bible  Board  for  Scotland,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  Secretary.  Being  Moderator  in  1842,  it 
fell  to  him  in  April  1843  to  open  the  Assembly,  to  read  the 
"  Protest "  of  the  Free  Church  party,  and  to  head  the  exodus  of 
Ministers  who,  on  that  historical  occasion,  marched  out  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  to  the  hall  where  they  constituted  themselves 
the  General  Assembly  of  a  new-born  Church.  Welsh,  though  in 
weak  and  shattered  health,  went  through  the  trying  and  momentous 
scene  with  dignity  and  spirit  Thereafter  he  resigned  his  Chair 
in  the  University,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Senatus.  He  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  founding  "New  College,"  in  which  he 
became,  of  course,  Professor  of  Church  History.  In  1844  he 
published  his  Elements  of  Church  History ,  being  a  first  instalment 
of  a  never  completed  work.  He  also  projected,  and  became  first 
editor  of,  the  North  British  Review;  but  he  died  in  1845.^ 

(9)  James  Robertson,   1844- 1860,  succeeded  Dr.  Welsh, 
when  the  Disruption  had  carried  him  off,  in  the  Chair  of  Church 

'  The  above  particulars  are  chiefly  from  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Wekh  by  A. 
Dunlop,  Esq.,  Advocate,  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons 
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History  and  in  the  Secretaryship  to  the  Bible  Board.  Robertson 
was  educated  at  Marischall  College,  became  Head-Master  of 
Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  Inring 
of  Ellon.  He  was  long  known  in  the  General  Assembly,  where 
he  was  a  ix)werful  debater,  as  **  Robertson  of  EUon."  He  was 
described  as  "  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  acute,  clear-headed, 
business-like  Scottish  character."  His  name  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  Extension  Scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  which 
he  worked  with  so  much  energy  as  to  raise  half  a  million  of  money 
for  the  object  in  view.  He  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the 
currency  (juestion;  he  began  his  career  by  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  and  shortly  before  his  death  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
it  before  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Glasgow.  When  made 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  his  forty-first  year,  he  turned  from 
practical  matters  to  the  zealous  study  of  his  subject  He  used  to 
dictate  his  lectures  to  an  amanuensis  till  after  midnight,  and  then 
rose  at  four  o'clock  to  go  on  with  his  investigations,  with  a  view 
to  which  he  learned  German  for  the  first  time.  He  began  his 
course  (which  extended  over  four  years)  with  Abraham,  and 
carried  it  down  to  Luther.  He  had  a  loving  spuit,  and  treated 
even  the  heretics  with  indulgence,  as  having  something  good 
about  them.  The  idea  pervading  his  course  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  a  continuous  development  in  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  though  he  did  not  push  this  idea  so  far  as  Lessing.  Dr. 
Robertson  had  long  over-taxed  his  powers ;  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.^ 

(10)  William  Stevenson,  1861-1872,  was  a  bibliophilist,  and 
a  **  book-minded,"  scholarly,  and  learned  man,  though  his  learn- 
ing was  rather  of  the  antiquarian  kind  which  delights  in  mimuiut. 
He  was  brought  from  the  Ministry  of  North  Leith,  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  As  Professor, 
''  he  chose  the  method  of  taking  in  each  Session  a  limited  period 
in  the  Church's  history  and  illustrating  this  in  the  most  minute 
manner.  Every  heresy  or  controversy  that  had  cropfied  up  in 
the  period  selected  received  due  attention,  and  was  illustrated 
by  rare  work^  which  Stevenson  had  collected  for  the  purpose. 

^  The  aliovc  imixrrfcct  account  is  taken  from  an  Obituary  Notice  in  the 
Proceetihiji^  of  R..S.E.,  1861,  ami  from  Profcinor  Charteris*  Life  tf  tkt  ^*r. 
fames  Robertson^  D,D,<,  etc,  (1863). 
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In  his  first  session  llic  period  embraced  in  liis  lectures  was  only 
from  A.D.  50  to  100,"'  A  good  deal  miglit  be  said  both  for  and 
ngainst  this  mode  of  lecturing  to  Students  on  Cliurch  History. 
It  had  the  effect  of  obliyine  Uie  Professor  lo  write  new  lectures 
for  each  year ;  he  sometimes  wrote  seventy  new  lectures  in  one 
session,  In  which  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  was 
embodied.  Having  ample  means,  lie  amassed  a  considerable 
library.  His  only  printed  work  was  one  on  The  Legends  and 
Commemeralivt  Celebrations  of  Si.  Kenligern,  his  Friends  and 
Diseifila  (1872).  He  associated  himself  keenly  in  some  of  the 
archKological  investigations  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  University,  and 
was  always  distinguished  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manner.  On 
his  resignation  from  failing  health  (11)  Rohekt  Wallace, 
Minister  of  Greyfriais,  was  ap]X)inted  ;  but  in  1876  he  went  off 
into  other  pursuits,  and  was  succeeded  by  (12)  Malcolm  C. 
Tavlor,  the  present  I'rofessor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History. 


IX.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  AND  THE  LAW 
OF  NATURE  AND  NATIONS. 

In  1707  (see  Vol,  I.  p.  23*)  a  second  Regius  Professorship 
was  added  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  by  Queen  Anne  The 
endowment  for  this  Chair  was  provided  by  the  suppression  of 
fifteen  out  of  twenty  Divinity  Bursaries  which  had  been  created 
by  William  III.  from  Bishops'  tcinds.  "It  now  becomes  of 
more  use  and  benefit  to  our  ancient  Kingdom,"  said  Queen  Anne, 
"  to  establish  and  settle  a  foundation  for  a  Professor  of  the 
Public  Law  and  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations."  Accordingly 
(i)  Charles  Arkskine,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Areskine  of  Alva, 
was  a]>pointed  Professor.  He  had  previously  been  tnade  Regent 
of  Philosophy  (1701),  when  twenty  years  old  Great  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  circumstances  of  this  creation  and  appointment. 
On  the  one  hand  we  find  a  certain  amount  of  interest  shown  by 
Students  in  the  College  in  lectures  upon  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  and  this  may  have  led  Carstares  to  recommend,  or 

'  From  the  Obituary  Notice  n(  PtofesEor  Slevenson  1>y  Mr.  Small  In  Ihe 
mtt/tiinst  of  R.S.E.,  viii.  p.  314. 
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approve,  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  those  subjects  with 
l^ublic  Law  added.  On  the  other  hand,  the  -whole  thing  may 
have  been,  as  Dalzel  suggests,  a  job,  carried  through  by  Areskine's 
influence  with  Archibald,  Earl  of  Islay  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Argyll),  then  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland^  It  must  be  said  that 
the  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  way  in  which  the  Chair  was 
used  by  Arcskine  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it  A  brief  in- 
augural address  by  him  remains,  written  in  Latin,  upon  God  as 
the  fountain  of  Law,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  hb  iiaving 
taught.  He  apparently  used  the  salary  of  his  Professorship  as  a 
means  of  studying  Law  at  Utrecht,  and  so  qualifying  himself  for 
the  Scottish  liar.  He  was  admitted  Advocate  in  1711,  and 
though  he  immediately  obtained  considerable  success  in  his  pio- 
fession,  he  still  appears  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the 
Continent.  ]iy  being  abroad  in  17 15  he  avoided  being  drawn 
into  the  Jacobite  rising,  which  several  of  his  relatives  took  part 
in.  He  travelled  about  a  great  deal  with  his  brother,  Robert 
Areskine,  physician  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  he  wrote  in  joke 
to  his  wife  that  "she  must  be  thinking  he  has  taken  service  with 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy."'  At  home  he  rose  successively  to  be 
Solicitor-General,  Lord  Advocate,  Judge  (under  the  title  of  Lord 
Tinwald),  and  in  1748  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  He  died  highly 
respected  in  1762. 

The  Chair  of  Public  I^w  and  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations 
was  more  richly  endowed  than  any  other  in  the  University; 
certain  six^cific  Bishops'  rents  having  been  allocated  to  it,  the 
salary  of  the  Chair  often  rose  to  be  more  than  ;f  300  a  year. 
But  the  example  of  the  first  Professor,  who  held  it  for  twenty-sefen 
years  without  doing  anything  in  it,  w«is  frequently  followed  after- 
wards. The  Chair  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sinecure,  and 
was  bought  and  sold,  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time  being  lend- 
ing himself  to  these  arrangements,  and  conferring  the  appoint- 
ment upon  the  i)erson  who  was  willing  to  buy  out  an  existing 
I'rofcssor. 

(2)  In  1734,  on  Areskine*s  resignation,  William  Kirk- 
PATRICK  succx'cdcd  him,  but  he  only  held  the  Chair  for  one  year, 

'  Conip.irc  r.<)\vcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  67, 

'  These  particulars  were  kindly  cominiiiiicate<l  by  A.  Erskinc  Murniy,  E«|-» 
SlicrifT-Subslilulc  of  Lanark,  a  ilcscenOnnt  of  Lord  Tin^i-ald's. 
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and  from  MS.  letters  in  possession  of  the  R.S.E.  from  Hume  to 
Adam  Smith  and  to  Dr.  Jardine,  we  learn  that  he  sold  it  for 
;£'iooo  to  the  next  Professor,  Abercromby. 

(3)  From  1735  to  1759  George  Abercromby  of  Tullibody 
was  Professor  of  Public  Law,  and  in  1741,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol 
I.  p.  289),  was  lecturing  on  Grotius*  Dt  Jure  JBeili  d  Pads.  He 
was  father  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Abercromby.  Hume,  in  1858,  wanted  Adam  Smith  to  pur- 
chase the  Chair  for  ;;^iooo,  but  this  was  not  done,  and  in  1759, 
Abercromby  made  it  over  to  his  son-in-law  (4)  Robert  Bruce, 
who  was  Professor  for  five  years,  and  afterwards  became  a  Judge 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Kennet  He  was  great-great-grandfother 
to  the  present  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

In  1764  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  wrote  to 
David  Hume  (then  in  Paris)  :  ''  In  our  College  we  are  making  a 
great  improvement  In  consequence  of  a  bargain  made  with 
James  Russell,  Bnice,  the  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  goes  out,  Balfour  of  Pilrig  moves  into  his  place, 
Ferguson  into  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Russell  into 
that  of  Natural     Is  not  this  clever?"* 

The  transaction  thus  described  by  Blair  evidently  required 
the  connivance,  not  only  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  also  of  the 
Town  Council.  The  Chair  of  Public  Law,  etc.,  was  evidently 
regarded  as  a  convenient  shelf  for  an  inefficient  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  It  would  not  matter  if  an  incompetent  man 
were  put  into  a  Chair  which  was  a  sinecure,  while  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  put  Adam  Ferguson  into  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  Probably  both  Russell  and  Balfour  contributed  to 
buy  out  Bruce,  and  Russell  got  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

(5)  James  Balfour  held  the  Chair  of  Public  I^w,  etc.,  for 
fifteen  years.  For  this  ap[X)intment  he  had  the  qualification  of 
being  an  Advocate,  and  of  having  studied  to  some  extent  Ethical 
Philosophy.  But  whether  or  not  he  lectured  is  not  known.  In 
1779  he  sold  the  Professorship  to  (6)  Allan  Maconochie,  after- 
wards Judge  under  the  title  of  Lord  Meadowbank,  among  whose 
])apers  the  following  document  has  been  found : — "  Edin^  March 
3,  1780.     I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  rec**-  from  Mr,  Allan 

'  MS.  IcUcr  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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Maconochie  two  bills  payable  to  me  in  April  next  for  a  sum 
amounting  in  whole  to  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  sterling,  is 
also  another  bill  for  four  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  dg^teoi 
shillings  and  two  pence  sterling  payable  first  of  December  next, 
which  bills,  together  with  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  already  paid 
by  him,  are  in  full  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  him  for  my  Fio- 
fessorship,  according  to  our  agreement,  and  the  same  is  accord- 
ingly discharged  by  me.  Jas.  Balfour." 

Thus  Maconochie  paid  to  Balfour  for  the  Chair  of  Public  Law 
;^i522:i8:2,  being  about  five  years'  purchase  of  the  salary  if 
it  then  amounted  to  ;£3oo.  Maconochie  held  the  Chair  for 
seventeen  years,  and  he  certainly  lectured  with  no  want  of  ability, 
but  without  succeeding  in  attracting  a  class,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Ix>rd)  Jeffrey  told  the  Commissioners  of  1826,  in  reference  to 
the  class  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  :  "  It  was  taught  bj 
a  succession  of  able  i)ersons  in  this  University,  among  others  bj 
the  late  Lord  Mcadowbank,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  full  of 
discursive  knowledge  and  originality ;  yet  in  his  hands^  as  well 
as  those  of  his  successors,  it  proved  in  practice  a  complete  failure, 
so  that  they  could  hardly  get  through  the  course  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  is  now  round  the  table  of  the  Commissioners." 
Bower '  tells  us  that  Maconochie  only  lectured  for  two  sessions^ 
owing  to  the  extensive  increase  of  his  practice  at  the  Bar. 

In  fact,  the  Class  of  Tublic  Law,  etc.,  seems  to  have  held  a 
position  in  the  University  similar  to  that  of  Civil  History.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  dilettante  class,  cai)able  of  being  made  interest- 
ing, but  neither  necessary  for  any  form  of  graduation  nor  likely 
to  be  serviceable  for  the  ends  of  professional  life.  It  could  onlj 
have  been  made  attractive  to  the  Students  by  a  man  of  geiiias, 
who  devoted  himself  to  exi)ounding  the  philosophy  of  Law. 
Whereas  the  Chair  was  held  by  a  succession  of  Advocates  who 
were  engaged  in  successfully  pushing  tlieir  way  to  the  Scottish 
Bench,  and  who  naturally  treated  their  Academical  position  and 
duties  as  of  minor  im[)ortance.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Class  was  a  failure. 

When  Jeffrey  spoke  of  "the  successors"  of  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  he  spoke  inaccurately,  for  I^rd  Meadowbank,  down  to 
1 826  had  only  one  successor.     This  was  (7)  Robert  Hamilton, 

'  Vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
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a  Principal  Clerk  of  Session,  who  held  the  Chair  from  1796  to 
183I9  treating  it  as  a  complete  sinecure,  and  never  lecturing. 
Yet  as  the  teinds  belonging  to  the  Professorship  had  now  run  low, 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Government  to  give  him  com- 
pensation in  the  shape  of  a  consolidated  annuity  of  ;^2oo.^  On 
Hamilton's  death  the  Crown  made  no  new  appointment  to  the 
Chair,  which  accordingly  dropped  out  of  existence  until  it  was 
revived  by  the  Commissioners  of  1 858-1 862,  who  ordained  that 
"  the  Professor  of  Public  Law  shall  deliver  a  course  of  not  less 
than  forty  lectures  on  International  Law  during  the  Winter  Session 
of  the  University  yearly,  and  to  the  Professorship  shall  be  attached 
a  sahiry  of  ;^2  5o  to  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament"  On  the 
iSth  May  1862  a  Commission  of  Queen  Victoria  appointed  (8) 
James  Lorimer;  and  his  class,  being  necessary  for  the  LLB. 
degree,  has  been  well  attended  ever  since.  In  1881  the  Senatus 
Academicus  successfully  pleaded  before  the  Court  of  Session  that 
jC^S^  l^r  annum  of  Bishops'  rents  should  be  restored  to  the 
salary  of  the  Chair  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  vote. 

X.— PROFKSSOKS  OF  HUMANITY. 

In  1708  (Vol.  I.  p.  262)  the  great  reorganisation  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  took  place,  by  which  the  Regent  of  Humanity  was  turned 
into  a  Professor,  and  the  four  Regents  of  Philosophy  were  re- 
spectively made  Professors  of  Greek,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  At  the  time  when  this  change  was  made 
Laurence  Dundas  was  Regent  of  Humanity,  a  post  which  he  had 
held  since  1690.  He  now  became  the  first  Professor  of  Human- 
ity (t\e,  I^tin),  and  held  the  new  Chair  for  twenty  years.  In  his 
first  class  (1709-10)  he  matriculated  69  Students,  and  continued 
afterwards  to  have  a  class  numbering  between  50  and  60,     He 

*  The  Barons  of  Exchequer,  in  reconiniendmg  that  this  personal  grant 
should  be  made  hy  the  Treasury,  said  :  **We  think  it  our  duly,  however,  to 
inform  your  Lordships  that  (in  consequence  of  circumstances  in  no  manner  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Hamilton's  qualifications  for  the  proj^er  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  Professor  of  Tubiic  Law,  but  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  that 
branch  of  law  in  this  country)  no  lectures  have  l^een  read  by  that  gentleman  or 
by  his  predecessors  in  that  Chair  for  a  considerable  number  of  years."  Hamil- 
ton was  not  examined  before  the  Commission  of  1826.     He  must  have  been  an 
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LLcght  13  the  UnxrenitT  akogethcr  tvcntj-sevcn  yean  "with 
great  re^ctzrfco.''  In  1727  he  ptopoacd  to  rengn  in  frvoor  of 
Adia  W^::.  soq  of  his  old  fioend,  the  City  Cleric  of  EdinbaiglL 
LVZ^gsres  £r?cn  t^ie  Town  Council  and  the  College  of  Justice  (ne 
VoL  L  p.  i9r»  3zrced  to  this  proposal,  "provided  that  Mr.  Watt 
be  foucd  r;'j:ilifie\!,"  which  he  wa&  Laurence  Dnndas  died  in 
1734-  Ic::vin^  "2,  coasideiable  fbrtnne.*'  Among  other  l^Kies 
he  L>e:;uca:hc*J  9000  mcrks  iji.500)  as  a  perpetual  fimd  fer 
educating  three  bmsars,  with  a  prelerence  to  persons  with  the 
surname  of  Lhzndas.  The  rrofessor  was  of  good  Cunily.  Hii 
great-nephew.  Sir  Thomas,  became  Lord  Dundas.^ 

(2>  Ai»AM  Watt,  hani^  been  elected  as  above-mentioned, 
held  the  Choir  till  hb  death  in  1734.     Durii^  Watt*s  last  iOncs 
"  the  notorious  louder,"  who  by  forg^  Latin  poems  had  tried  to 
fix  a  charge  of  plagiarism  upon  Milton,  was  employed  to  teach 
the  Humanity  class,  and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Ouk 
when  it  was  \-acant ;  but  the  Delegates  preferred  (3)  JouH  Kn, 
1 734-1 741,  who  was  in   many  respects  an  interesting  penoo. 
About  1 7 10  he  had  been  made  a  Master  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1 7 1 7  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Plofesmof 
Greek  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.     He  was  an  intimate  fiiend 
of  Dr.  ritcaime,  and  wrote  Latin  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
Doctor's  death.*     In   1725  he  published  JJamaiies^  celebntiiig 
some  of  those  who  had  been  educated  in  King's  College.     Hover 
sa>-s  that  no  copy  of  this  |K>em  can  be  found     In  1727  he  po- 
duccd  a  Latin  version  of  the  Sm^  of  Solcmmu     In  1 734  he  cane 
back   to  Edinburgh,  advanced   in  age,  to  take  the  Chair  of 
Humanity,  which  he  held  for  only  seven  years.     His  ptagiaane 
of  classes  for  1741  was  given  above  (Vol  I.  pi  266).     He  died 
in  the  latter  ])art  of  that  same  year.     Dr.  A.  Carlyle,  as  ve  bv 
(Vol.  I.  p.  275),  si)oke  highly  of  hb  efficiency  as  a  teacher.    Ife 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  a  revival  of  Latin  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century.     In  1658  Leighton  had  comphined 
of  its  decadence. 

(4)  The  Chair  of  Humanity  was  next  held  by  GiORGi 
Stuart,  i  741-1775.  The  City  Register  contains  an  amonig 
story  of  his  election.     There  were  two  candidates  for  the  Chan; 

>  Dalzcl,  p.  338. 
-   These  particulars  are  from  l*owcr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296-304. 
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B  Mr.  Foulis  and  Sluarl,  and  tliesc  two  were  waiting  in  an  anlc- 
chatnber  of  the  Advocates'  Library  to  be  summoned  lo  a  comjKti- 
livc  trial  before  the  Delegates,  when  they  "agreed  to  trnnsinit  a 
message  to  (lie  elcttots,  staling  that  eacii  believed  the  other  to  be 
qualified,  and  that  they  were  rallier  inclined  lo  refer  it  lo  their  own 
choice,  wiiliout  putting  ihem  to  additional  trouble,"  The  candi- 
dates thus  escaped  the  ordeal  of  examination  (which  muat  always 
be  irksome  to  a  man  in  mature  life),  and  Stuart  was  elected.  Of 
bini  George  Chalmers  says '  that  "  after  tlUrty  years'  labour  he 
had  linishcd  a  Latin  Dictionary,  which  is  more  copious  than 
Ainsworth's  and  more  elaborate  than  Littleton's."  Bower,  how- 
ever,* tells  us  that  "a  new  edition  of  Ainsworlh  which  had  just 
been  published  prevented  him  from  going  to  press "  with  it.  His 
long  labour  was  probably  not  thrown  away  ;  it  must  have  borne 
fruit  in  his  class,  where  llowcr  says  that "  he  strained  every  nerve 
to  kindle  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  the  same  passionate  admira- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  classics  which  he  himself  jKJSsessed  in 
so  eminent  a  degree."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  [wwcrful  lec- 
turer; DaizKl  {Scois  Maj^atine,  1802)  says  "  lie  might  have  been 
characterised  in  the  words  which  Scaliger  applied  to  Juvenal, 
Ardet,  instat,  jugulate  He  was  lathei  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gilbert  StuarL 

In  1775  Professor  Stuart,  under  sanction  of  the  Town  Council, 
made  a  bargain  with  (5)  Dr.  John  HiLt,  by  which  the  former  was 
to  receive  the  whole  salary  and  part  of  the  fees  of  the  Chair  of 
Humanity,  and  the  latter  was  to  do  all  the  work  as  joint  Professor, 
and  to  succeed  to  the  Chair  on  Stuart's  death.  Stuait,  however, 
contrived  to  live  eighteen  years  afterwards.  Hill  had  [neviously 
been  Professor  of  Humanity  at  St.  Andrews ;  he  held  the  Chair 
in  Edinburgh  till  1805.  In  his  senior  class  he  used,  besides 
reading  I^itin  authors,  to  give  two  lectures  a  week  on  Roman 
antiquities.  And  he  published  a  laige  work  on  Latin  Symnymes. 
In  teaching  he  took  great  pains  to  discriminate  nice  shades  of 
difTerencc  in  Latin  words.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Dr.  Hugh  Biair, 
which  appeared  posthumously  in  1807.  He  was  said  to  have 
had  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  and  to  have  been  "an 
punster."' 

'  Lift  9f  Raddman,  p.  6ex  »  Vol.  iL  p.  336. 

*  The  above  puUculan  ait  [rom  Bower,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188,  1: 
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(6)  Alkxasder  CiiRiSTisoN,  1806-1820.  This  worthy  iither 
of  a  distinguishoU  son  was  one  of  the  instancesy  so  numerooi  m 
the  histon*  of  Scotlandt  of  native  intellect^  combined  widi  fixce 
of  character,  and  aided  by  the  parochial  school  and  Univenitj 
$>*stoin  of  the  countr)*,  forcing  its  way  out  of  disadvantageoos  dr- 
cuinstunces  into  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Alexander  ChristinB, 
having  gut  the  nidiiuents  of  Latin  at  a  parish  school  in  Bcrwkfc- 
shin.\  was,  for  the  rest,  chiefly  self-educated,  till  about  his  twentieth 
year,  wlien  he  was  deemed  fit  himself  to  be  made  jiarish  school- 
nuister,  tii^t  of  Auldcambus,  and  then  of  Edrom.  In  his  twenty- 
seix^ud  ye;u  he  came  to  the  University  of  Edinbuigh  as  a  Student 
alHHit  the  time  of  Hills  beginning  to  teach  (1775).  He  did  not 
graduate,^  that  not  being  the  fashion,  but  was  highly  distingiusbcd 
as  a  Scholar,  whicJi  led  to  his  being  apix>inted  one  of  the  Hasten 
in  Cicorge  Watson  s  Hospital,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Dalkeith 
l^rammar  Si'luK>l,  and  in  17 85  Master  in  the  High  School  of 
FAlinlnii^h.  Here  he  let\  his  mark;  for  by  a  pamphlet  wiiidi 
he  publislted  on  the  subject,  he  procured  tlie  teaching  of  Gicek 
in  the  scho5.>l  for  bo>-s  in  their  fourth  year.  This  veiy  piopff 
arrangement  had  alwa>*s  been,  and  was  still|  resisted  b^  tk 
University  as  an  infringement  of  their  monopoly.  But  it  «as 
now  at  List  carried  through.  Christison  had  such  reputation  « 
a  teacher  in  the  High  School  tliat  on  Hiirs  death  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  Professor  of  Humanity  by  the  Delegates.  Thoc 
had  been  no  other  candidate,  but  Dr.  Adam,  Rector  of  the  Hijg^ 
School,  told  Itowcr  ^  tliat  he  was  disappointed  that  the  Chair  haid 
not  been  otVered  to  him.  Chrbtison  was  a  most  consdeotioM 
Professor,  and  he  was  said  to  liave  illustrated  his  lectures  mj 
widely  from  the  general  stores  of  literature  and  science  wtiA 
he  had  accumulatetl.  Sir  Robert  Christison  says  of  hia** 
"At  a  late  i>eriod  of  life  my  father  betook  hims^  ardently  to 
mathematical  study,  which  became  ever  afterwards  his  uaiB 
relaxation  from  his  classical  and  professorial  labotirs.  In  tk 
course  of  a  few  years  he  made  himself  known  as  one  of  the  mori 

profound  amateur  mathematicians  in  Scotland."     This  not  onh 

I* 
serves  to  show  the  great  activity  of  Alexander  Christison's  intellect  I 

I ^   •,   _f 4^  t__i: A_  4.1 »  »i i_ ^  !•  1  ?.        •      •  .ft  ^    I 


but  it  also  scents  to  indicate  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  ntfkr 


'  In  1S06,  on  his  nppninlmcnt  as  Professor,  lie  was  made  Honorary  M.A. 

'  //is/.  C'n,  £i/.,  vol.  iii.  p.  30a 
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*  in  the  direction  of  science  than  scholarship,  though  circumstances 
'  made  him  Professor  of  Humanity.  Sir  Robert  mentions  that 
^]  when  he  and  his  twin  brother  were  attending  the  University  his 
^^  fiUher  "  was  rather  shy  in  drawing  out  his  two  sons  "  in  the  Latin 
1  class ;  and  he  publicly  intimated  that  they  were  not  to  compete 
'^  for  the  annual  prizes.  Sir  Robert  calculates  that  his  father  had 
^  sacrificed  at  least  ;^i 000  during  fifteen  years,  ''through  an  amiable 
'^  weakness/'  by  giving  free  class-tickets  to  any  one  who  chose  to 
^  ask.  Sir  Robert  was  proud  of  his  father's  original  descent  from 
>^  some  Norwegian  pirate  or  Viking  (the  name  Christison  not  being 
J^  Scotch  but  Scandinavian),  and  said  that  his  father  was  ''  a  genuine 
^  Scandinavian  in  frame/'  and  had  been  reputed  ''the  strongest 
y  man  in  his  parish." 

i  (7)  James  Pillans,  i 820-1 863,  was  a  character  widely  known 
■'  and  respected  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  born  teacher  and  educa- 
i  tionist ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  never  perfectly  happy  except 
if  when  teaching ;  he  loved  his  pupils,  and  their  name  was  legion ; 
'  and  as  he  remained  for  forty-three  years  Professor  of  Humanity 
he  was  able  towards  the  end  of  that  time  to  count  up  with  pride 
the  number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senatus  who  had  been  his 
pupils.  Born  in  1779  he  was  second  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  to  Francis  Horner.  After  going  through  the  University 
course  he  had  various  private  engagements  as  tutor,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  settled  for  some  time  at  Eton,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  English  public  school  system.  The 
result  of  this  experience,  which  he  brought  back  with  him  to 
Scotland,  was  an  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verse-making.  Both  as  Rector  of  the  High  School 
and  as  Professor  in  the  University,  he  cultivated  this  accom- 
plishment in  his  pupils.  We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  84)  the 
scholarship  of  John  Brown  Patterson  as  a  product  of  the  method 
of  Pillans.  On  the  other  hand,  Pillans  discerned  a  narrowness 
and  barrenness  in  the  Eton  mode  of  teaching  the  classics.  His 
own  prelections  in  the  University  comprised  Literature,  Ancient 
Art,  History,  and  Geography,  with  Grammar,  often  treated  as 
Universal  Grammar.  Thus  there  was  a  richness  and  manliness 
about  his  teaching  quite  above  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
method  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  yet  it  was  perhaps  as  a  school- 
master and  an  educationist  that  Pillans  won  his  greatest  fame. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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On  the  death  of  Dr.  Adam  in  1809  he  was  made  Redor  of  the 
High  School,  by  the  advice  of  Fiands  HcMmer  and  ftcMdct 
Blair.  And  for  ten  years  he  was  so  successful  in  his  tcading 
and  ninnngcnicnt  of  the  school  that  foreigners  came  to  Edinboigli 
ex])rcssly  to  visit  his  classes.  On  the  death  of  Profeasor 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  and  no 
ever  made  greater  exertions  for  his  class  than  Pillans  did.  He 
drew  largely  on  his  moderate  resources  for  the  purchase  of  mqs 
and  engravings  for  the  illustration  of  ancient  Geography  and  Ai^ 
and  for  providing  Medals  to  be  competed  for  by  his  Students 
And  he  spent  ;^2oo  or  ;;^3oo  on  establishing  a  Class  Lifanry. 
He  did  not  aim  at  making  exact  critical  Scholars^  for  becoming 
which  the  ])rcvious  prcjxiration  of  most  of  his  class  did  not  quali^f 
them.  But  his  old  pu])ils  look  back  to  Pillans*  class-room  as  tlidr 
first  and  best  school  of  literary  culture,  a  school  of  iiterm  kmrnan- 
ores  in  the  best  sense. 

Outside  the  University  he  did  much  good  by  promoting 
educational  reform  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  lint  to 
advocate  Governmental  insi)ection  of  schools  and  the  institutios 
of  Normal  Seminaries.  He  had  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
cori)oral  punishment  in  his  own  class  in  the  High  School,  and  he 
did  much  towards  promoting  in  Scotland  humane  views  of  school 
discipline.  His  most  im|)ortant  {lajx^rs  on  these  subjects  hiK 
been  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  Contributions  to  the  Cmmi4 
Education}  On  his  retirement  from  his  Chair,  in  1863,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  (8)  William  Young  Sellar,  the  ptcsent 
Professor  of  Humanity,  was  appointed. 


XI.— PROFESSORS  OF  GREEK. 

(i)  William  Scott,  1708-1729.  We  have  seen  show 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  233,  260)  that  this  {x^rson,  who  had  been  Rcgoitii 
the  College  from  1695,  lectured  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  in  1706,  and  failing  to  obtain  the  Chair  of  that  subject 
in  1707,  received  a  Royal  patent  to  be  sole  teacher  of  Gitel;i 
which  patent  gave  rise  to  the  abolition  of  the  Regenting  system, 

^  The  suhslanrc  of  the  above  account  of  PilLins  has  l)ccn  kindly  furnished 

by  Professor  Laurie. 
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and  the  establishment  of  Professors  of  separate  subjects  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  William  Scott  then  was  made  the  first  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  lie  held  the  Chair  for  twenty-one  years. 
Tlie  avemge  number  of  students  attending  his  class,  as  also  tliat 
of  each  of  the  other  Professors,  ajipears  to  have  been  about  fifty. 
Of  his  teaching  nothing  is  recorded.  In  1729,  on  ihe  death 
of  Law,  the  Professor  of  Ethics,  Scott  claimed  to  succeed 
to  the  vacant  Chair,  which  by  the  Act  of  1 708  he  was  entitled 
to  do. 

(2)  His  son,  William  Scott  sicumiia,  after  trial  before 
Hamilton,  the  I'rofessor  of  Divinity ;  Charles  Arcskine,  Professor 
of  Public  Law,  and  then  Solicitor-General;  and  Colin  Urummond, 
the  Professor  of  Logic,  was  then  appointed  Professor  of  Greek, 
but  he  died  within  a  year. 

(3)  Colin  Drummond,  1730-1738,  was  of  the  family  of 
Megginch,  ami  related  to  George  Drummond.  He  had  been 
made  Regent  in  1707,  and  next  year  got  the  new  Chair  of  Logic. 
On  the  death  of  William  Scott  iuundiis,  lie  decided  to  make  a 
change,  and  so  claimed  the  Greek  Chair.  In  1734  he  petitioned 
the  Town  Council  to  enforce  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Univer- 
sities' Commission  of  1699,  and  make  attendance  on  the  Greek 
class  compulsory.  But  they  declined  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  rule 
was  not  enforced  in  Glasgow.  Drummond  also  made  a  complaint 
that  the  otlier  Professors  infringed  his  monopoly  by  giving 
"  colleges  "  in  Greek.  Dr.  A.  Carlyle  described  Drummond  as 
having  been  in  1735  an  infirm  old  man  who  "used  substitutes," 
In  1738  Robert  Law  was  appointed  joint  Professor  of  Greek  to 
do  the  work  of  the  class,  and  Drummond  then  confined  himself 
to  the  light  labour  of  "teaching  the  students  of  Chiturgery, 
Anatomy,  or  Medicine  such  Greek  books  as  relate  to  their  busi- 
ness only"  (see  above  VoL  I.  p.  a66).  Law,  who  had  never 
become  Professor,  died  of  consumption  in  1741.  And  then  (4) 
Robert  Hi/nter  was  appointed  joint  Professor  in  his  place. 
Hunter  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  Cliair,  and  held  it  till  1773. 
Hunter,  it  was  said,  had  "given  proof  of  his  qualifications  by 
teaching  Greek  privately  within  this  city  with  great  applause." 
He  had  to  give  up  all  the  salary  of  the  Chair  to  Drumniond,  and 
in  1745,  on  his  representing  that  the  fees  of  his  class  were  not 
equal  to  what  he  had  made  by  private  teaching,  the  Town  Coun- 
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cil  allowed  him  400  merks  a  year  till  Drommond's  death.     Thef 
also  allotted  him  seven  chambers  in  the  Collie  buildings  00 
condition  that  he  should  spend  ^^50  on  repairing  them.     He 
ivas  said  to  have  taken  "  particular  care  that  the  Students  shodd 
be  well  grounded  in  the  elements,  the  generality  of  young  meo 
who  entered  the  first  Greek  class  possessing  no  previous  knov- 
ledge  of  the  language."  ^     Dr.  Somerville,'  however,  put  this  m 
a  less  complimentary  way,  saying  of  Hunter  that  "  his  method  of 
teaching  did  not  difler  materially  from  that  of  most  countiy 
schoolmasters."     We  learn  from  Dalzel  {Scois  Maganme,  i8os) 
that  Hunter,  curiously  enough,  used  to  si)end  the  first  six  wecb 
of  the  session  in  reading  Latin  with  his  cbss  (generally  Livy  and 
I.ucan),  as  if  the  session  were  too  long  to  be  spent  in  Greek! 
lUit  I^atin  was  \\\s  forte;   Dalzel  thought  him  a  "much  moie 
accurate  and  profound  "  Latin  scholar  than  Stuart,  the  Professor 
of  Humanity.     In  1772  Hunter  sold  his  Chair  to  (5)  ANDtnr 
Dai^kl  for  ;/(^3oo  and  a  liferent  of  the  salary.       The  Tom 
Council,  sanctioning  this  arrangement,  gave  Dalzel  a  commiaion 
as  joint  Professor  on  the  21st  December   1772.      It  maybe 
observed  that  on  the  14th  November  previously  Principal  Robot- 
son  had  protested  against  Dr.  Adam,  Rector  of  the  High  School, 
being  allowed  to  oiien  a  class  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the 
(;reek  language.     He  and  the  Senatus  claimed  that  the  Higji 
School  should  continue  to  be  only  a  Latin  schooL     This  proM 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  Hunter,  and  to  have  been  his 
farewell  contribution  to  the  Chair  of  Greek.     The  Town  Coondl, 
however,    declined   to   interfere   with   Adam's    teaching  Greek 
grannnar  to  his  own  class,  and  Alexander  Christison,  as  ire  haie 
seen  (p.  317),  got  this  extended  to  all  High  School  boys  in  thdr 
fourth  year. 

The  circumstances  of  Dalzel's  api)ointment  form  a  stnuy 
contrast  to  the  election  of  a  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univenilj 
of  iulinburi^h  at  the  present  day.  The  i)atrons  then  did  not  kxA 
for  a  specialist ;  they  allowed  one  who  bore  a  good  character  at 
having  been  a  hard-working  and  able  Student  in  the  Univernlff 
and  who,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  I^rd  Lauderdale,  had  |xobablf 
been  inllucntially  recommended,  to  make  a  bargain  and  stq>  iil9 
the  Chair.  They  only  required  that  he  should  show  himsdf  19 
>  Dower,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  '  Life  aftd  Timts^  p.  II. 
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g    be  decently  qualified  to  succeed  a  Pioressoi  like  Hunter.     Ac- 
H    cordingly  a  week  before  the  dat«  of  his  commission  Dalzel  (aged 
^    tmaty-niae)  was  examined  "  in  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  "  by  Pro- 
^   lesson  Hamilton  (Divinity),  Stuart  (Humanity),  and  Ferguson 
-,    (Moral  Philosophy),  and  pronounced  competent     Dslzet  held 
^    the  Chair  for  thirty-four  years  (1772-1806),  and  during  that  time 
I   be  was  not  only  a  very  successful  and  highly  esteemed  Professor, 
■—    but  he  conferred  great  honour  on  the  University  by  doing  somc- 
^  thing  to  raise  the  study  of  Greek  in  Scotland.     He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  subject,  and  during  many  years  was  engaged  in  pro- 
Ij    dudog  his  Coile€tanea  Grttca,  consisting  of  annotated  selections 
^    finm  the  Greek  authors,  which,  being  the  first  work  of  (he  kind, 
'l    was  greatly  welcomed  by  scholars  and  educationists,  especially  in 
England.     The  prose  volume  of  this  collection  was  published  in 
I     '7^5-     In  the  preface  Dakel  said :  "  Labor  quidem  humilis^  lam 
vxrv  noit  item,  si  mode  ho(  opiisculum  vtl  laiitulum  cenftrre  valutrit 
md  stmdium  premooendum   GraearuPi  liUrarum,  quibtis  aptid  nos 
defidtntiius,  eito  defieiet  emnis  docirina  politior;  iisdem  vigmlt'bus, 
sniwrr  eiiam  aties  qua  ad  hiimaniiaUm  pertinent  una  vigihmt." 
Polite  letters  and  taste  in  Scotland  hnd  certainly  suffered  from 
the  neglect  of  Hellenic  culture.    And  wise  men,  even  if  not  them- 
•elves  scholars,  hailed  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  these  studies. 
Thus  the  aged  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  primm,  was  heard  to  observe 
that  "Mr.  Dalzel  had  more   to  brag   of  limn  any  man  in  the 
College,  for  Greek  was  going  fast  down-hill  till  he  revived  it." 
Dalzel's  Colkctatua  obtained  so  much  attention  that  they  brought 
him  into  correspondence  with  many  great  English  and  foreign 
scholars.     The  interesting  memoir  of  him  by  Cosmo  Innes  gives 
several  of  the  letters  which  he  received  from  Bottiger,  Heyre, 
Person,  Parr,  Cyril  Jackson,  etc.     The  Edinburgh  Greek  scholar 
was   in  fact  recognised   as   belonging   to   the   European   con- 
fraternity. 

Besides  his  ovm  speedily-acquired  reputation,  Dalzel  had  the 
advantage  of  holding  his  Chair  during  the  up-spring  of  the  Uni- 
versity under  Robertson.  In  1784  he  wrote:  "  I  have  at  present 
about  180  students  attending  me,  which  is  the  greatest  Greek 
class  ever  was  heard  of  since  the  foundation  of  our  College." 
He  was  then  full  Professor,  but  his  emoluments  were  only  about 
;^4oo  and  a  house, — or  rather  quarters  in  the  Gate-tower,  which 
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was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  buildings  in  179a 
Lord  Cockburn,  who  had  attended  Dalzel's  class,  said  that  ''At 
the  mere  teaching  of  a  language  to  boys,  he  was  ineffective.— 
Nevertheless,  though  not  a  good  schoolmaster,  it  is  a  duty,  and 
delightful,  to  record  Dalzel's  value  as  a  general  exciter  of  boys' 
minds.  He  could  never  make  us  actively  laborious.  But  when 
we  sat  passive  and  listened  to  him,  he  inspired  us  with  a  vague 
but  sincere  ambition  of  literature,  and  with  delicious  dreams  o( 
virtue  and  poetry." 

In  1785  Dalzel  was  made  Librarian  of  the  University,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Senatus  Academicus.    In  both  offices  he  rendered 
valuable  services  for  many  years.     In  1788  he  was  elected  OeA 
to  the   General  Assembly,  ader  a  severe  contest  for  the  post 
between  himself  and  Dr.  A.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk.      **  When  the 
vote  of  the  Assembly  was  first  taken.  Dr.  Carlyle  counted  145, 
while  Dalzcl  had  only  142 ;  and  the  Doctor,  ever  confident  and 
ready,  took  his  place  as  Clerk,  and  delivered  an  address  of  triumph. 
But  on  a  scrutiny  his  small  majority  melted  away,  and  the  dis- 
puted office  was  declared  to  be  Dalzel's."^     Cockbum  said  that 
Dalzel,  as  Clerk  to  the  General  Assembly,  "was  long  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  that  strange  place.      He  was  too  innocent  for  it" 
He  was  said  to  have  i)artly  owed  his  success  in  the  election  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  son-in-law  of  the  popular  Dr.  Drysdalt 
In  all  relations  of  life  Dalzel  was  charming,  and  his  letters  to  his 
old  College  friend,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Liston  and  Ambasadoc 
at  ninny  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  give  a  pleasing  picture  of 
Edinburgh  University  life  at  the  close  of  tlie  last  century.     WiA 
Dugald  Stewart  Dalzel  lived  in  the  most  intimate  relations  of 
friendship.      In  1799  Dalzel  set  himself  to  write  the  histoiyof 
the  University,  for  which  he  had  special  advantages  as  LibiariaD 
and  Keeper  of  the  archives.      He  corresponded  with  varioos 
people  about  the  sources  of  general  and  constitutional  histoiy  of 
Uriivcrsitics,  and  he  "plainly  intended,''  says  Cosmo  Innes^  •to 
make  his  work  a  systematic  history,  something  very  different  froa 
the  collection  of  'Annals,'  which  alone  he  has  left  us,"     The 
curious  thing  is  that  in  what  he  wrote  there  was  no  attempt  to 
trace   or   explain   the   remarkable   constitutional   forms  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh      But  the  work  was  a  mere  fngmeBl; 

*  Cosmo  Inncs'  Memoir^  p.  76. 
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and  was  probably  only  inlenJed  to  serve  as  notes  Tor  a  continuous 
history.  Dakel  died  in  1 806,  and  his  MS,,  with  a  few  annotations 
added,  was  btought  out  by  David  Laing  in  i86z.  It  serves  now 
as  a  book  of  reference,  being  a  repertory  of  extracts  ftoia  the 
City  Register  and  the  University  Records  given  in  chronological 
order, 

(6)  George  Dunbar,  1806-1852.  As  Zeno  of  Citium  was 
"  cast  upon  the  shores  of  philosophy,"  when,  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Attica,  he  was  changed  from  being  a 
merchant  into  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school, — so  Dunbar  may 
be  said  to  have  fallen  out  of  a  tree  into  the  Greek  Chair.  For 
it  was  by  some  such  accident,  which  disabled  him  from  continuing 
his  original  profession  as  a  gardener,  that  he  was  led  to  come  to 
the  University  in  his  twentieth  year  (1795).  Having  been  an 
industrious  and  successful  Student  there,  and  having  become  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Church,  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
William  reltcs.  Lord  I'rovost,  by  whose  patronage  and  favour  it 
was  that  he  was  chosen  as  assistant  and  successor  to  Daliel  in 
1805,  Dunbar  held  the  Chair  of  Greek  for  forty-six  years,  and 
was  a  laborious  Professor.  Those  who  had  only  the  Greek 
lexicon  of  Schrevclius  to  assist  them  must  have  appreciated  the 
service  done  for  them  by  Dunbar  in  producing  his  Lexicon  of  the 
Greek  language.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him,  his  work, 
when  in  its  second  edition,  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  work  of 
Liddell  and  Scott.  Dunbar's  English-Greek  Lexicon  remains 
perliaps  still  unsurpassed ;  in  preparing  this  he  was  assisted  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Veitch.  Dunbar's  Students  com]>lained  that  he 
brought  out  too  many  volumes  of  Extracts,  which  they  had  to 
buy.  Gillies,  the  "  Literary  Veteran,"  described  Dunbar's  class 
at  eight  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning,  when  "  the  good  Professor 
sat  witli  pale  comijosed  visage  betwixt  his  two  dingy  tallow 
candles,"  while  "  snores  and  yawns,  with  practical  jokes  of  diverse 
kinds,  wore  through  the  long  hour."  Dunbai  was  a  conscientious 
worker.     lie  died  at  the  end  of  185 1,  and  was  succeeded  by 

(7)  John  Stuart  Blackie,    1853-1882,  on  whose  letiiement 

(8)  Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  the  present  Professor  of  Greek, 
was  appointed. 
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(i)  Colin  Drummond,  1708-1730,  of  whom  we  have  given 
some  particulars  above  (p.  323),  was  the  first  to  hold  this  Chair. 
He  had  been  Regent  of  Philosophy  for  a  year  previously^  and  he 
brought  to  the  Chair  the  qualifications  of  a  Regent,  namdy  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  old  curriculum,  without  any 
special  aptitude  for  the  province  assigned  to  hinL  It  is  probable 
that  Colin  Drummond  taught  Logic  and  Metaphysics  according  to 
the  old  tradition  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  tempering  Scholas- 
ticism with  Ramism.  How  far  any  of  the  modem  spirit,  which 
was  beginning  to  move  in  Edinburgh,  was  caught  by  Drunmiood, 
we  know  not.  iUit  he  belonged  to  the  Rankenian  Club,  founded 
in  17 17,  among  the  members  of  which  that  spirit  was  fostered 
It  is  probable  that  David  Hume  (aged  fourteen)  was  Dninunond's 
Student  in  172  5.  And  Hume  says  that  the  principles  of  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  were  in  his  mind  soon  after  that  date ;  possibly  tbej 
arose  from  a  reaction  against  his  teacher.  As  if  tired  of  Meta- 
physics, after  twenty-two  years  of  them,  Drummond,  in  1 730,  as 
we  have  seen,  got  himself  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Greek. 

With  (2)  John  Stevenson,  LL.D.,  1730-1775,  new  blood 
was  brought  into  the  Arts  Faculty,  he  not  having  served  as  a 
Regent ;  and,  indeed,  his  name  does  not  api)ear  among  the  Edin- 
burgh M.A.'s.  His  antecedents  arc  not  known,  except  that 
when  elected  Professor  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Uargcnie.  Wherever  he  may  have  acquired  it,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  the  modem  spirit;  and 
though  he  had  no  original  or  si^rculative  genius,  he  was  receptive 
and  appreciative  of  what  was  new.  He  introduced  Locke's 
Philosophy  into  Edinburgh  (see  the  programme  of  his  lectures 
for  1741,  quoted  above.  Vol.  L  p.  273),  taking  as  one  of  his 
text-books  Bishop  Wynne's  Abridgment  of  the  Essay  an  Humm 
Nature,  And  when  he  was  more  than  seventy  years  old  he 
delivered  to  his  Students  an  analysis  of  Reid's  Enquiry  into  Ike 
Human  Minify  published  in  1764.  Principal  Lee  stated  before 
the  Commission  of  1826  that  '*  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  has  scarcely 
been  a  subject^  of  lecture  in  Edinburgh  since  the  year  1730.* 

^  Hiis  was,  of  course,  previous  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  appointmoit  to  the 

Chair. 
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This  was  due  at  the  outset  to  Stevenson,  who  substituted  Heinec- 
cius  and  Locke  for  the  Organan  or  Ramus,  and  in  Metaphysics 
took  as  Us  text-book  the  Ontologia  of  De  Vries.  He  introduced 
into  the  University  a  valuable  novelty  in  the  shape  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  Philosophy^  which  he  drew  from  Heinecdus' 
Histaria  Philosophical  illustrated  by  Stanley  and  afterwards  by 
Bnicker*  In  all  this  there  was  much  trace  of  the  Dutdi  schools^ 
and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  Stevenson  must  have  had  a  foreign 
education. 

But  the  most  important  and  fruitful  part  of  Stevenson's  work  was 
that  which  he  did  as  teacher  of  Rhetoric,  which  subject,  though 
not  named  in  his  title,  was  considered  to  belong  to  his  Chair. 
At  eight  o'clock  every  morning  he  read  with  his  class  Aristotle's 
JPoeiie  and  Longinus  On  the  Sublime.  But  those  works  served 
only  as  a  basis  for  treating  of  the  principles  of  criticism.  He 
added  to  them  copious  extracts  "  from  the  prose  discourses  and 
prefaces  of  Dryden,  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator^  Bossu, 
Dacier,  and  Pope's  notes  on  Homer,  so  as  greatly  to  delight  and 
instruct  his  hearers."^  These  lectures  had  really  an  extraordinary 
effect;  they  were  delivered  just  at  a  period  when  a  certain 
aspiration  after  literature  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Edinburgh, 
when  an  intellectual  revival,  after  the  Covenanting  dark  age,  was 
in  the  air.  And  Stevenson's  lectures  on  criticism  gave  an  impetus 
to  that  revival  Bower  says'  that  no  Professor  in  Edinburgh  ever 
*'  had  the  honour  of  training  up  so  many  young  men  to  a  love 
of  letters,  who  afterwards  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
literary  world,  as  Stevenson."  We  have  already  seen  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  was  not  lavish  of  praise,  as  to  the 
value  of  Stevenson's  teaching  (Vol  I.  p.  275).  Still  more  striking 
was  the  testimony  of  Principal  Robertson,  who  thought  that  "  he 
owed  more"  to  the  illustrations  of  Longinus  and  of  Aristotle's 
Poetic  ''than  to  any  other  circumstance  in  his  Academical  studies." 
There  is  a  pleasing  story  that  in  the  first  year  of  Robertson's 
Principalship  (1762)  he  visited  the  Logic  class,  and  having 
listened  to  the  exercises,  addressed  the  Students  in  Latin,  telling 
them  how  much  advantage  he  in  his  youth  had  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  Stevenson,  and  urging  them  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  so  valuable  a  master.  '*  Immediately  after  the  dismissal 
^  BtW  in  the  Scots  Magazine  ^  1802.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  aSa 
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of  the  class,  the  aged  Professor,  unable  anj  longer  to  nippieB 
his  emotion,  dissolved  in  tears  of  grateful  afiection,  and  fell  on 
the  neck  of  his  (aTOorite  popO*  now  his  PrincipaL"^  Among 
Stevenson's  Students  had  been  Hugh  Blair,  who  in  176s  ms 
appointed  to  a  new  and  separate  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Bdks 
I>ettres.  Not  unnatoraBy,  the  Teteran,  who  had  succeeded  in 
this  province  so  well,  complained  that  it  should  be  taken  fiom 
him. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Commissioners  of  1826- 
1830,  from  what  they  had  heard  of  the  success  of  Stevenson's 
Rhetoric  class,  recommended  that  Rhetoric  should  again  be 
joined  with  Logic,  and  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letties 
afxilished.  But  this  was,  of  course,  not  carried  out  We  know 
that  Stevenson's  lectures  on  Logic  were  delivered  in  Latin,  Ibi 
Dr  Somcrville  tells  us  that  he  found  it  hard  to  follow  them  on 
account  of  their  non -classical  terminology.  l*he  lectures  on 
criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  delivered  in  EnglidL 
Stevenson  continued  the  practice  of  Latin  disputations  m  Ui 
class.  He  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  enlightened  Profanot 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  never  having  married.  And  he 
l>c<^iueathed  his  library  to  the  University. 

(3)  John  Bruce,  1775-17929  having  been  a  distinguished 
fiupil  at  the  High  School,  came  to  the  University,  and  as  a 
Student  there  was  one  of  the  six  (Allan  Maconochie  beiiis 
another)  who,  in  1764,  founded  the  Speculative  Society.  Brace 
was  then  twenty 'years  old.  \Vhat  he  did  for  the  next  ten  yean  ii 
not  apparent,  hut  in  1774  he  was  made  joint  Professor  of  Logic, 
etc,  with  the  aged  Stevenson,  and  next  year  obtained  the  Chaii; 

In  1777  he  published  a  Syllabus  of  his  Course,  calling  it 
First  Prind files  of  Phiiosophy  for  the  use  of  Students^  by  Joh 
Bruce y  Professor  of  Philosophy  *  in  the  University  of  Edinbur^ 
And  in  1786  he  brought  ovX  Elanents  of  the  Scienee  of  Eikia  tn 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,^     Bruce,  in  his  first 


'  I)al7c1  in  the  Scots  Magazhu^  1 802. 

'  It  will  1)c  <>l><^rv(Ml  that  the  Professors  of  Logic  in  those  days  made  lice 
with  the  title  of  their  Chair.  We  have  seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  273)  that  StctcMOi 
called  himself  *'  Professor  of  Instrumental  an<l  Rational  Philosophy.** 

'  In  this  1xM)k  Jinice  draws  an  analogy  l)etween  the  Moral  Law  and  Ik 
I^iw  of  (iravitalion  ;  the  former  he  makes  to  consist  in  the  uniformity  of  tkr 
effect  "  that  llie  ol)scrvalion  of  rights  is  the  source  of  enjo}Tnent " 
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in  addition  to  his  own  class,  had  taught  the  Moral  Philosophy 
class  for  Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  away  on  leave  of  absence, 
travelling  with  his  pupil  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Bnice's  two 
pablications  were  the  only  works  which  emanated  from  the  Logic 
Chair  at  Edinburgh  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  though  not  profound,  they  were  full  of  the  modem  in- 
iuctive  spirit  John  Bruce  must  have  been  a  very  able  man.  In 
lact,  he  had  abilities  which  opened  to  him  a  more  lucrative  career 
Jian  that  of  an  Edinburgh  Professor.  Robert  Dundas,  afterwards 
lecond  Lord  Melville,  had  been  his  private  pupil  while  attending 
the  University,  and  thus  he  became  well  known  to  the  Dundas 
family.  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  President  of  the  Board 
>f  Control,  offered  Bruce  an  appointment  in  that  office.  This 
was  accepted,  and  Bruce  resigned  his  Chair  in  1792.^  He 
became  Keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  Historiographer 
:o  the  East  India  Company.  He  wrote  several  valuable  Reports 
>n  Indian  affairs,  which  were  printed  but  not  published.  He 
iras  for  a  short  time  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  sat 
n  Parliament  for  six  years.  He  died  at  his  estate  of  Falkland 
n  Fifeshire  in  1826. 

(4)  James  Finlayson,  1792 -1808.  For  several  years 
before  his  ultimate  resignation  Bruce's  attendance  upon  his  class 
lad  been  very  irregular,  owing  to  his  travelling  abroad  with  his 
>upil,  Robert  Dundas.  The  Town  Council,  looking  out  for  some 
>ne  to  take  his  place,  at  last  chose  Finlayson,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  had  been  tutor  in  the 
amily  of  Sir  W.  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  and  was  seeking  Church 
>referment  In  1 787  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Borthwick, 
welve  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made 
oint  Professor  of  Logic.  He  subsequently  was  transferred  to 
Lady  Yester's  Church,  and  then  to  the  Greyfriars',  and  finally  to 
>t.  Giles*.  In  1802  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Bower*  says  that  he  was  no  orator,  but  acted  "as  chamber 

^  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Principal  Ro1)crtson,  Bruce  said  :  **  May  I 
wpe,  sir,  that  you,  under  whose  notice  my  efforts  to  discharge  my  duty  to  the 
[)ublic  more  immediately  fell,  will  upon  this  occasion  recollect  and  express  to 
he  Patrons  of  the  University  the  approbation  with  which  you  have  annually 
honoured  me?"  This  shows  that  Robertson  annually  visited  the  classes  of 
Professors  and  criticised  their  work.  >  Vol.  iii.  p.  272. 
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coansd"  to  the  Asscmblj,  bemg  learned  in  the  codesatfkil 
constitution  of  Scotland  His  onl  j  piiblicalions  were  a  pampMrf 
Om  Ckafels  *7f  EaUj  and  some  sennoos.  He  was  gientlj  rcspedcd 
for  his  piety  and  virtue,  and  when  he  died  (prematordy),  in  iSol, 
the  Students  of  his  class  presented  to  the  Senatns  a  poitnit  of 
him  which  they  had  procmed  "as  a  testimony  of  their  prolcwd 
respect  for  his  memory.'* 

(5)  David  Ritchie,  1808-1836,  who  next  held  the  Chair 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  was  also  a  dirine,  being  Minite 
of  Sl  Andrew  s  Church.  Besides  some  sermons^  he  pwbWiri 
Ltctures  Explanatory  and  Practical  cm  ike  Efisik  U  tk£  Rtwmm 
(1831),  2  volsw  Sva  He  was  Moderate  of  the  General  Assembij 
in  18 14.  In  teaching  his  class  he  entirely  omitted  MeCaphjao^ 
and  he  gave  the  Commissioners  of  r826  the  foUowiqg  synopdi 
of  his  lectures  on  Logic,  divided  into  four  parts  :— 

I  St  A  description  of  the  faculdes  by  which  we  acquire  tk 
elements  of  our  knowledge. 

2d  The  theory  of  Evidence — Sense,  Memory,  Tesdmony^ 
Experience,  Analogy,  Mixed  Mathematics,  and  the  Calculalioi 
of  Chances. 

3d  Reasoning — Syllogistic  and  Inductive,  with  a  viev  of 
Fallacies  and  Prejudices. 

4th.  Mctliod — Analytic,  S}-nthetica1,  and  Socratic ;  and  tk 
principles  of  intcq)rcting  written  documents. 

The  Course  concluding  with  the  Theory  of  Language^  ff 
Universal  Gronmiar. 

All  which,  if  well  taught,  would  be  very  useful  as  imtmdioi 
for  youths,  aged  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  though  it  was  Ml 
high  philosophy.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  very  well  tangh^  n 
Sir  R.  Christison  records  that  the  lectures  did  not  interest  hiil^ 
and  that  Dr.  Ritchie,  '*  a  tall,  big-boned,  strong  man,  with  a 
powerful,  rough  voice,  and  great  energy,  though  little  polid^  ii 
his  deliver)',"  was  "  more  illustrious  on  the  curling  pond  than  ii 
the  rrofcssorial  Chair." 

(6)  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  1836-1856,  was  notcrif 
very  difTcrcnt  from  the  Edinburgh  Minister  who  had  lawJClhi 
him,  but  was  one  who  exercised  a  paramount  influence  In  pU^ 
sophy  throughout  Scotland  while  he  held  the  Chair,  and 
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■zitliigs  at  the  same  time  gained  him  followers  and  stirred  up 
Bminent  oppooents  in  England.  Hamilton  was  son  of  a  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  Glasgow  (who  died  young  in  1790),  and  having 
guned  the  Snell  Exhibition  in  1S07,  he  proceeded  to  lialliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  classics,  and  chiefly  in  Aristotle,  and  obuined 
brilliant  first-class  honours.  He  then  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1813  became  an  Advocate,  but  was  too  much  called  aside  by 
hb  passion  for  study  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  the  Law, 
[n  1816  his  histoticai  investigations  enabled  him  to  make  good 
bis  claim  to  represent  the  ancient  family  of  Hamilton  of  Preston, 
■nd  he  took  up  the  baronetcy,  which  had  been  dormant  unce 
the  death  (m  1701)  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  a  Covenanting 
leader.  In  1830  he  was  defeated  on  political  gronnds  by  Wilaon 
in  his  candidature  for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  but  vas 
toon  afterwards  brought  into  the  University  to  fill  the  then  unim- 
portant Chair  of  Civil  History.  Thomas  Carlyle,  io  the  Comely 
Bank  period  of  his  existence,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hamilton, 
and  he  spealcs  of  him  with  an  appreciation  which  he  accorded  to 
very  few ;  he  mentions  "  the  bright,  affable  manners  of  Sir  William, 
radiant  with  frank  kindliness,  honest  humanity,  and  intelligence 
ready  to  help ;"  his  "  iinc,  nrni  figure  of  middle  height ;  one  of 
the  finest  cheerfully  serious  human  faces,  of  square,  solid,  yet 
rather  aquiline  type;"  of  "his  simple,  independent,  meditative 
habits,  ruggedly-athletic  modes  of  exercise,  fondness  for  his  big 
dog,"  etc  ;  of  his  "  strong,  carelessly-melodious  tenor  voice,  the 
sound  of  it  betokening  seriousness  and  cheerfulness ;  occasionally 
lomething  of  slightly  renionstrative  in  the  undertones,  indicating 
nell  in  the  background  [wssibilitics  of  virtuous  wrath  and  fire ; 
seldom  anything  of  laughter,  of  levity  never  anything ;  thoroughly 
1  serious,  cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with  looks  corre- 
sponding." In  1829  Hamilton's  career  of  authorship  began  with 
the  apjjearance  of  the  well-known  essay  "On  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,"  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Edinburgh  Mevinc;  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  made 
Hamilton  known  on  the  Continent  as  the  man  of  highest  philo- 
sophical genius  and  greatest  philosophical  learning  in  Britain. 
When  Hamilton  returned  Irom  Oxford  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  Scotland  who^^flM  anything  about  Aristotle;   to  his 
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Oxford  knowledge  he  proceeded  to  add  the  results  of  a  voncioQi 
reading  of  scholiasts  and  commentators  upon  Aristotle  and  medie- 
val schoolmen,  so  that  he  acquired  an  almost  unparalleled  emo- 
tion in  the  history  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  was  thinking  out  his  own  system,  which  he  based  upon  Reidy 
with  whom  he  felt  an  intellectual  affinity ;  and  the  great  work  of 
his  life  was  an  elaborate  edition  of  ReiiTs  Works^  with  notes  and 
dissertations,  wliich  was  begun  about  1836,  brought  out  in  1846  in 
incomplete  form,  owing  to  his  having  been  affected  by  pandysii> 
and  though  subsequently  added  to,  never  finished.  Of  the  great 
learning  and  acuteness  of  this  work  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

On  Dr.  Ritchie's  resignation  of  the  Logic  Chair,  in  1836, 
there  were  four  candidates  for  the  Chair — Isaac  Taylor,  author  of 
llu  Natural  History  of  Ent/uisiasm;  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  Geoige 
Combe,  the  phrenologist;  and  Patrick  Campbell  Macdougadl, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  contest  resolved 
itself  into  one  between  the  two  first-named  candidates,  and  HamiLt 
TON  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  over  Taylor.  The 
testimonial  given  in  his  favour  by  M.  Cousin  greatly  contributed 
to  tliis  result ;  it  was  the  testimonial  of  a  philosophical  antagonist, 
but  was  so  fair  and  just  that  the  estimate  of  Hamilton's  philosophy 
which  it  contained  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  for  this  sketcL 
After  stating  that  he  himself  differed  from  Hamilton  in  thinking 
that  the  human  reason  was  not  bound  down  by  the  restrictions  an- 
nounced in  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  and  after  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  Scottish  philosophy,  M.  Cousin  proceeds: 
''What  characterises  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  precisely  the  Scottish 
intellect ;  and  he  is  only  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and 
Stewart  because  their  philosophy  is  the  Scottish  intellect  itself 
applied  to  Metaphysics.  Su:  W.  Hamilton  never  deviates  from 
the  highway  of  common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  he  possesses 
great  ingenuity  {esprit)  and  sagacity,  and  I  know  fh>m  experience 
that  his  dialectic  is  by  no  means  comfortable  to  his  adversary. 
Inferior  to  Reid  in  invention  and  originality,  and  to  Stewart  in 
grace  and  delicacy,  he  is  perhaps  sui)erior  to  botli,  and  certainly 
to  the  latter  by  the  vigour  of  his  dialectic ;  I  add,  and  by  the 
extent  of  his  erudition.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  knows  all  systems, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  he  examines  them  by  the  criticism  of 
the  Scottish  intellect.     Ills  indei)endence  is  equal  to  his  know- 
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(3)  John  Pringlb,  i734-i745>  was  youngest  son  of  a 
baronet  of  that  name,  of  Stitchell ;  he  had  studied  for  a  jrear  in 
the  new  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  (i7a7X  and  had  then  gone 
to  Leyden  for  two  years,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1730,  and 
then  returned  to  practise  in  Edinburgh.  He  evidently  sought  the 
Chair  as  a  merely  interim  appointment,  while  he  was  making  way 
in  his  profession.  He  was  doubtless  a  cultivated  and  superior 
man,  but  he  had  no  special  taste  for  philosophy.  We  have 
quoted  (VoL  L  p.  274)  his  programme  of  lectures  for  i74i' 
Bower  complains ^  that  these  lectures  were  "altogether  practical," 
but  this  feature  would  after  all  be  only  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  Dr.  A.  Carlyle 
says  of  him:  "  Dr.  Pringle,  afterwards  Sir  John,  was  an  agreeable 
lecturer,  though  no  great  master  of  the  science  he  taught  Hb 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  from  Lord  Bacon's  works,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  PufTendorff's  small  book,  which  he  made  his 
text,  we  should  not  have  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
science.  Once  a  week,  however,  he  gave  us  a  lecture  in  Latin, 
in  which  language  he  excelled,  and  was  even  held  equal  to  Dr. 
John  Sinclair,  Professor  of  the  I'heory  of  Medicine,  the  most 
eminent  I^itin  scholar  at  that  time,  except  the  great  grammarian 
Ruddiman." 

Pringic  rapidly  pushed  his  fortunes  outside  the  University. 
Ix)rd  Stair,  then  in  command  of  the  British  army,  took  him  as 
his  physician,  and  in  1742  made  him  physician  to  the  military 
hospital  in  Flanders;  in  1 744  the  Duke  o(  Cumberland  appointed 
him  Physician-General  to  His  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  and  in  1745  he  resigned  his  Professorship.  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  author  of  a  great  work  on  T/i^  Diseases  of  the  Army.^ 
(4)  William  Clegiiorn,  1745-1754.  For  three  years, 
during  Pringlc's  absence  abroad,  this  i^erson  had  fxien  employed 
to  conduct  his  classes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  "merchant  burgess'' 
of  Edinburgh.  On  Pringle^s  resignation  the  Town  Council  tncd 
to  raise  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  offering  it  to  !>. 
Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  the  same  subject  in  Glasgow, 
ind  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school  oi  philos^^phy.  But 
Hutcheson  declined,  and  on  this  David  Hume  offered  himself  for 
:he  vacancy.     It  is  generally  supi)osed  that  Hume's  philosophical 
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Philosophy,  which  was  considered  to  be  above  all  the  othe& 
Attendance  on  the  Moral  Philosophy  lectures  was  optknialy  and 
no  fees  were  to  be  paid  by  Students  who  chose  to  attend  dMO. 
Law,  therefore,  had  £$0  allowed  hinii  probably  as  equivalent  to 
the  average  class  in  fees,  addition  to  the  ordinary  salary  of  a 
Regent  or  Professor  in  these  days.  There  are  no  particulais  ai 
to  Law's  teaching.  He  died  in  1729,  and  then  (3)  Willum 
Scott,  17 29-1 734,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Greek  for  twenty- 
one  years,  claimed  the  vacancy.  He  was  not  allowed  simply  to 
step  into  the  Chair,  but  although  he  must  have  been  more  than 
sixty  years  old,  he  was  examined  by  the  Princii)al  and  seveial  d 
the  Professors  as  to  his  qualifications.  Being  favourably  reported 
on,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  ad  vifam  ami  adfawL 
Bailie  I'^enton,  however,  who  had  had  a  passage  oi  arms  with  the 
Senatus  the  year  before  (above  p.  5),  protested  (in  vain)  agunst 
the  proceeding ;  he  objected  to  a  *'  private  trial/'  said  that  Pro- 
fessors should  only  be  appointed  during  the  Council's  pleasore^ 
and  that  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  should  not  haica 
larger  salary  than  the  rest ;  but  he  was  not  listened  to.  In  1754, 
Scott's  health  having  failed,  he  petitioned  that  Dr.  John  FiiBgie 
might  be  appointed  as  joint  Professor  with  him.  The  Senatn 
were  favourable  to  tliis  arrangement,  but  wished  Dr.  Piin^  to 
give  a  specimen  lecture.  They  also  drew  up,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  regulations  for  tlie  teaching  of  Pneumatics  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  This  was  probably  because  the  two  first  Fko- 
fessors,  being  old  Regents,  had  been  somewhat  perfunctoiy  in 
delivering  tlieir  unpaid  lectures.  The  new  rules  laid  it  down 
that  the  Professor  was  to  lecture  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  for  five  days  a  week,  from  the  ist  November  to  the  ist 
May,  to  all  who  shall  think  fit  to  hear  liim.  He  was  to  teach 
"  the  Pneumatics :  that  is  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  one 
true  God,  the  nature  of  Angels  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  the 
duties  of  natural  religion ;"  also  **  Moral  Philosophy ; "  also  he  was 
to  prelect  every  Monday  on  the  truth  of  die  Christian  religioiL 
He  was  to  put  himself  into  jx^rsonal  relations  with  hb  Students 
by  examining  them  at  least  once  a  month.  All  this  was  a  con- 
solidation for  the  first  time  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  class.  It  was 
added  that  \)x,  Pringle  must  not  let  his  practice  as  a  physician 
interfere  with  his  duties  as  Professor.     He  was  then  appointed. 
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(3)  John  Pr[ngi.e:,  1734-1745,  was  youngest  son  of  a 
■aronct  of  that  name,  of  Stitcliell ;  lie  had  studied  for  a  yeai  in 
lie  new  Medical  Sctiool  of  Edinburgh  (1727),  mid  had  then  goue 
o  Lcyden  for  two  years,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  1730,  and 
hen  returned  to  practise  in  Kdinliurgh.  He  evidently  sought  tlic 
I^hair  as  a  merely  iulcrini  np [joint ment,  while  he  was  making  way 
n  liis  profession.  He  was  doubtless  a  cultivated  and  superior 
nan,  but  he  had  no  special  taste  for  philosophy,  We  have 
|uoted  (VoL  I.  p.  274)  his  programme  of  lectures  for  1741. 
liowcr  complains  '  that  these  lectures  were  "  al(o(;ether  practical," 
jut  this  feature  would  after  all  be  only  in  accordance  with  the 
cnor  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  Dr.  A.  Carlyle 
ays  of  him:  "  Dr.  Priugle,  afler^vards  Sir  John,  was  an  agreeable 
ccturer,  though  no  great  master  of  the  science  he  taugliL  His 
ectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  front  Lord  Bacon's  works,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  rufTeudorlTs  small  book,  which  he  made  his 
text,  we  should  not  have  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
science.  Once  a  week,  however,  he  gave  us  a  lecture  in  Latin, 
in  which  language  he  excelled,  and  was  even  held  cjua!  to  Dr. 
John  Sinclair,  Professor  of  the  llieory  of  Medicine,  the  most 
eminent  Latin  scholar  at  that  time,  except  the  great  grammarian 
Kuddiman." 

Pringic  rapidly  pushed  his  fortunes  outside  the  University. 
I^rd  Stair,  then  in  command  of  the  British  army,  took  him  as 
his  physician,  and  in  174a  made  him  physician  to  the  military 
hospital  in  Flanders;  in  1 744  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  appunted 
him  Physician-General  to  His  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  1745  he  resigned  his  Professorship.  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  author  of  a  great  work  on  T/ie  Dueases  of  the  Amy.* 

(4)  William  Clegiiorn,  1745-1754.  For  three  Tears, 
during  Pringlc's  absence  abroad,  this  person  had  been  employed 
to  conduct  his  classes,  lie  was  the  son  of  a  "merchant  burgess" 
of  Edinburgh.  On  Pringlc's  resignation  the  Town  Council  tried 
to  raise  tlie  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  oRering  it  to  Dr. 
Francis  Ilutcheson,  I'rofcssor  of  the  same  subject  in  Gla^ow, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy.  But 
Hutchcson  declined,  and  on  this  David  Hume  olTered  himself  for 
the  vacancy.     It  is  generally  supixised  that  Hume's  philosophical 
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opinions  were  a  bar  to  his  appointment  on  this  occasion,  btt 
another  view  is  given  by  Chalmers  in  his  JLife  ff  RmUimn, 
"Enquiring  once  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  who  was  b 
amanuensis,  what  classes  he  had  been  attending  in  the  CdUege  of 
Edinburgh,  and  being  told  that  he  had  that  morning  bend  i 
lecture  on  Liberty  and  Necessity^  Ruddiman  said,  '  Well,  doa 
your  Professor  make  us  free  agents  or  not?'  To  which  Ml 
Walker  answered,  'He  gives  us  arguments  on  both  sides^  aid 
leaves  us  to  judge.'  '  Very  well,'  rejoined  Ruddiman ;  '  the  fcol 
has  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,'  and  the  Professor  will  not 
tell  you  whether  the  fool  be  right  or  wrong." 

"The  Professor  who  acted  thus  was  Cleghom,  a  supposed  dds^ 
who  had  been  chosen  in  opposition  to  Hume,  the  philoiopheii 
who  was  deemed  a  Jacobite.  The  electors  preferred  Ckgfaom  lo 
Hume,  sagely  considering  that,  as  Scotland  furnished  no  ote 
choice,  a  deist  might  probably  become  a  Christian,  but  a  Jaoobile 
could  not  ix^ssibly  become  a  Whig."  There  are  no  other  par- 
ticulars of  Cleghom's  teaching.  Bower,  who  takes  a  sunny  viev 
of  almost  all  the  old  Professors,  says  ^  that  "  his  colleagues  and 
contemporaries  considered  him  as  a  young  man  of  the  motf 
promising  talents."  However,  he  lectured  on  Moral  Pliiloaophj 
for  twelve  years  without  publishing  anything  on  the  subject  He 
died  somewhat  suddenly  in  1754. 

(5)  JAMKS  Balfour,  i 754-1 764.  'V\i^  European  MaguiM 
for  January  1783  says  that  David  Hume  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  when  Balfour  was  elected,  and  that 
on  Balfour*s  being  preferred  to  Hume  "  the  University  felt  a  dis^ 
grace  which  it  will  never  recover."  The  article  in  which  this 
occurs  is  a  disparaging  review  of '' Philosophical  Dissertations  *iiT 
James  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Pilrig.  It  says  that  Balfour,  who  wastf 
Advocate,  by  political  influence  got  made  SlierifT-Substitute  "o^ 
the  first  county  in  Scotland."  "  In  that  capacity  he  was  voy 
patient,  laborious,  and  dull"  In  the  Moral  Philosophy  Quirt 
which  he  held  for  ten  years,  he  was  "  if  possible,  less  meritorious 
He  could  not  reflect  himself,  and  the  transcrijitions  from  printed 
books  which  com]X)sed  his  lectures  were  ill-chosen,  and  without 
either  usefulness  or  propriety."  This  is  very  bitter;  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  Balfour  was  the  reverse  of  a  briDiiDl 
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Professor.  By  an  arrangement  already  mentioned  (p.  315)  he 
was  allowed  to  purchase  the  Chair  of  Public  Law,  so  that  a  better 
man  might  take  his  place  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

(6)  Adam  Ferguson,  i  764-1 785,  had  been  marked  out  for 
th»  Chair  ten  years  before  by  Cleghorn,  who  said  ''  he  has  my 
dying  voice";  but  there  was  not  influence  at  the  time  to  make 
that  voice  effective.  When  at  last  appointed,  in  his  forty-first 
year,  Ferguson  entered  with  zeal  upon  a  province  for  which  he 
Mras  peculiarly  suited,  and  his  lectures  were  attended  not  only 
by  University  Students,  but  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country.  A  year  after  his  appointment  he  published 
his  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society^  which  at  once  established 
his  fame.  It  was  to  some  extent  a  following  up  of  those  induc- 
tive investigations  which  Reid  had  started  two  years  previously 
in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  Ferguson  introduced  the 
method  of  studying  mankind  in  groups,  and  of  considering  the 
progress  of  entire  societies,  in  short,  the  science  which  is  now 
called  *' Sociology."  In  1766  he  published  a  ^llabus  of  his 
lectures,  entitled  Analysis  of  Pneumatics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
On  this  outline  he  used  to  prelect  extemporaneously,  till  in  1793 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  completed  views  under  the  title  of 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science^  being  chiefly  a  Retrospect 
of  Lectures  delii^ered  in  tlu  College  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  work 
we  have  Ferguson's  moral  system ;  accepting,  with  Hobbes  and 
Hume,  the  power  of  self-interest,  he  makes  it  enter  into  Morals 
as  the  law  of  self-preservation ;  he  combines  Hutcheson's  theory 
of  benevolence,  and  Smith's  principle  of  sympatliy  under  tlie 
Ictiv  of  society  ;  but  he  subordinates  these  laws  to  a  superior  one, 
— the  idea  of  perfection.  M.  Cousin  says  of  Ferguson :  "  We  find 
in  his  method  the  wisdom  and  circumspection  of  the  Scottish 
school,  with  something  more  masculine  and  decisive  in  its  results. 
The  principle  of  perfection  is  a  new  one,  at  once  more  rational 
and  comprehensive  than  benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  which, 
in  our  view,  places  Ferguson  as  a  Moralist  above  all  his  pre- 
decessors." 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  last  century  used  to 
attract  the  sons  of  English  noblemen,  whereas  now  the  sons  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  1763 
Ferguson  had  two  of  the  Grevilles,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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boarding  in  his  house ;  and  to  assist  in  their  tuition,  he  etnp)o}cd 
a  favourite  Student,  John  M'Fhenon,  who  aftenranb  beanc 
Governor 'Cencial  of  India,  and  altrays  retained  a,  waim  attab- 
mcnt  to  his  old  Professor.  In  1774  Ferguscm  was  innUd,(B 
tempting  terms,  to  travel  abroad  with  the  young  Bail  of  Chedo- 
field  (nephew  to  the  author  of  the  Letters).  He  asked  the  Ton 
Council  to  give  him  leave  of  absence,  which  they  rcAned  to  do; 
so  he  set  ofT  without  leave.  Tlie  Town  Couniul  deinved  bM  of 
his  oflice;  but  times  were  different  in  1774  iioni  iriut  A^ 
became  in  1826, — Fei^uson's  friends  exerted  themseha  ii  )m 
favour ;  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  showing  that  PnifaHn  fe 
quenlly  had  absented  themselves  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  mt  ads 
of  the  Court  of  Session  was  procured,  compelling  tha  Tbn 
Council  to  reinstate  him.  His  absence  only  lasted  aboot  ayn^ 
during  which  John  Bruce,  Professor  of  Logic,  conducted  ba 
Chm  In  1778  Ferguson  had  another  expedition:  haTiin 
pleased  the  Government  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  American  ([ueUiot, 
he  was  api>ointcd  Secretary  to  a  Commisuon  sent  out  to  ne%tia»t 
with  the  States  Congress.  Dugold  Stewart  tlicn  took  his  clam 
for  a  session.  After  his  return  he  had,  in  1 7  So,  an  attack  » 
liaralysis,  but  being  treated  by  his  relative  Professor  Bbck,  he 
made  a  wonderful  recovery,  and  for  thiity-six  years  aftermrds  be 
lived  on  a  Pytliagorean  diet,  swathed  in  furs,  and  was  able  i" 
join  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  write  his  I/itttrj  if 
the  Prosrcis  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Hf public.  In  1 785, 
however,  he  found  it  expedient  to  resign  the  Chaii  of  Uonl 
Philosophy.  And  then,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Town  Condi, 
he  was  made  nominal  Professor  of  Mathematics,  with  the  nda} 
of  that  Chair,  and  with  a  joint  Professor,  Flayfair,  to  do  ^  «ofi 
He  died  in  1816,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  ngc,  at  SL 
Andrews,  where  his  epitaph  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  ■(■■ 
the  Cathedral  burying-ground' 

(7)  DuGALD  Stkwart,  1785-1S10,  who  next  adorned  tbe 
Chair,  and  in  it  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  for  litentmt; 
elo(|Ucnci:,  and  philosophy,  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Stam^ 
the  Geo  metrician,  and  was  born  in  his  father's  house  in  the  old 
College  buildings,  1753.     When  eight  years  old  he  went  to  tk 

■  'I'JK-  iiUivi;  nccuunl  oi  Ailam  l-'ei|;usun  is  lakcn  from  Mr.  SdmII'*  Bir 
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ichool;  at  thirteen  he  came  to  Ihe  University,  where  he 
ined  under  John  Stuarl  (.1  very  good  Professor  of  Latin), 
ler,  John  Stevenson  (in  Logic  and  Rlietoric),  and  Adam 
jn  (in  Moral  Philosophy).  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
I  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  get  tlie  advantage  of  Rcid's 
g.  This  course  of  education  nearly  accounts  for  the 
which  Dugald  Stewart's  mind  afterwards  exhibited  :  he 
ssical,  literary,  clear  like  a  mathematician,  a  follower  and 
out  of  Reld's  system,  and  yet,  like  Ferguson,  rather  inclined 
opics  lying  between  mental  science  on  the  one  hand,  and 
idence  on  the  other,  than  to  the  profoundcr  questions 
aphysics.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  was  employed 
h  the  Mathematical  class  for  his  fatlier,  and  though  so 
was  able  to  maintain  order  and  teacli  well.  After  five 
f  this  work  he  was  called  on,  at  short  notice,  to  take  the 
Philosophy  class  in  addition,  while  Ferguson  was  absent 
rica,  and  we  read  of  his  preparing  his  lectures  every  day 
alking  up  and  down  in  the  College  garden,  now  swept  away. 
1785  he  became  sole  Professor  of  Mathematics,  owing  to 
th  of  his  father,  but  in  that  year  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
Ferguson  exchanged  Chairs  with  Stewart ;  the  one  by 
angcment  retiring    into    a  sinecure,   the    other   stepping 

ardently  into  a  position  which  it  had  always  been  his 
n  to  fill. 

are  agreed  as  to  the  extraordinary  eloquence  and  grace 
ch  which  Dugald  Stewart  exhibited  in  his  Chair,  and  on 
sions  when  he  had  to  speak  in  public  Lord  Cockbum 
him  t  "  To  me  his  lectures  were  like  the  opening  of  the 
I  felt  that  I  had  a  sout.  His  noble  views,  unfolded 
ous  sentences,  elevated  me  Into  a  higher  world,"  His 
.5  an  author  was  begun  rather  late,  but  when  he  began  he 

forth  a  scries  of  well-written  productions  worthy  of  the 
revival  in  Edinburgh.  In  r792  he  brought  out  the  first 
of  his  Ekiiuiits  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind; 
J  his  Life  of  Adam  Smith;  in  1796  his  Life  of  Dr. 
m;  in  1802  his  Life  of  Dr.  Reid ;  in  1810,  after  his 
ion  of  his  Chair,  he  published  his  Philosophical  Mssayt, 
h  the  first  part  contains  criticisms  of  Locke,  Berkeley, 
rench   systems,  Hartley,  Priestly,  and  Darwin,  and  the 
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second  part  essays  in  ^Esthetics.  In  1813  he  brought  out  the 
second  volume  of  his  Elements^  and  his  Dissertation  00  the 
"  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy  "  for  the  Suppk- 
ment  of  the  Encyclopadia  BriianrUca ;  in  1827  the  third  volume 
of  his  Elements  ;  and  in  1828  his  work  on  the  Active  and  M^rd 
Pmvers  of  Man. 

These  works,  written  with  classical  taste,  made  the  **  common- 
sense  philosophy  "  popular,  and  "  helped  to  introduce  Reid  into 
polite  society/'  It  was  one  of  the  avowed  aims  of  Stewart  ^  to 
stem  the  inundation  of  sceptical,  or  rather  atheistical,  publications 
from  the  Continent."  No  doubt  he  did  something  in  this  way, 
but  he  also  '*  by  his  lectures,  and  indirectly  by  his  pupiJs^  con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  man  of  his  age  to  diffuse  through  Scotland 
a  taste  for  elegant  literature,  and  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions  in 
politics.*'^  He  taught  Political  Economy  as  well  as  Mord 
Philosophy,  and  his  classes  were  attended  by  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Francis  Homer,  Lord 
I^^nsdownc,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  Thonus 
Brown,  Thomas  Chalmers,  James  Mill,  Archibald  Alison,  and 
many  others  who  rose  to  eminence  in  politics,  literature,  or 
philosophy.  Dugald  Stewart  was  thus  a  powerful  magnet  for 
attracting  young  men  of  promise,  and  his  class-room  was  the 
cradle  of  tlic  Edinburgh  Rcviciv.  In  1 806  the  ^^llig  party,  being 
in  power,  created  for  him  a  sinecure  office  under  the  name  of 
"  Writership  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,"  with  a  salary  of  ^300, 
a  year.  In  18 10,  his  health  having  declined,  he  got  his  pupil, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  appointed  as  joint  Professor  with  him,  and 
retired  from  the  labour  of  teaching.  He  died  in  1828,  and  is 
commemorated  by  a  monument  on  the  Calton  HilL  The  philo- 
sophy of  Dugald  Stewart,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Reid,  has 
been  recognised  and  appreciated  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was 
introduced  by  Roger,  Collard,  Cousin,  and  Jouffroy. 

(8)  Thomas  Brown,  1810-1820,  though  the  pupil  of  Stewart, 
was  by  no  means  his  implicit  follower.  Indeed,  he  at  once 
revolted  against  tlic  authority  of  the  "  Common-sense  Philosophy,** 
attacking  it  as  to  its  psychological  system  in  a  free  way,  which 
annoyed  Stewart,  and  caused  him  to  utter  a  rebuke  in  the  third 

*  The  above  quotations  are  from  The  Scottish  Philosophy^  from  Ilait^kisom 
to  Hamilton^  hy  rrcsidcnt  M'Cosh  (1875),  pp.  300- 302. 
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rolume  of  his  Elements,  Brown  was  an  interesting  personage,  and 
Blijoyed  an  ephemeral  glory  of  great  brilliancy.  Bom  in  1778, 
lie  lost  his  father,  a  Scottish  minister,  in  his  infancy ;  he  was  sent 
li^  his  relatives  to  school  in  England,  and  at  the  age  of  fotdteen 
lie  was  brought  back  to  study  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  had  a  very  bright,  independent,  precocious  mind,  and  when 
lie  was  fifteen  years  old,  reading  with  avidity  the  first  volume  of 
bf^ald  Stewart's  Elements^  he  detected  some  flaw  in  the  reasoning, 
ind  did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  Professor  and  point  this 
jilt  Stewart's  only  reply  was  to  read  to  him  a  letter  from  M. 
Kevost  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  same  objection  was  stated. 
Brown  apparently  did  not  attend  all  the  Arts  classes,  but  he  was 
DOfe  than  ten  years  a  Student  in  the  University,  for  he  graduated 
lf.D.  in  1803,  being  then  twenty-five  years  old.  His  thesis  was 
X)€  Somtw^  a  subject  suited  to  his  philosophic  turn,  and  it  is  said 
6  have  contained  much  curious  psychological  speculation* 

In  the  meantime  he  had  studied  I^w  as  well  as  Medicine ; 
tiid  (in  1798)  he  had  brought  out  a  review  of  Erasmus  Darwin's 
Zaonomiay  which  excited  much  attention.  He  had  been  a  member 
>f  the  Student's  Society,  called  the  '*  Academy  of  Sciences,"  which 
esulted  in  the  production  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  in  the 
iccond  number  of  this  Brown  had  an  article  on  Kant,  which, 
irhile  showing  acuteness,  was  said  to  fail  in  appreciation  of  the 
IJerman  philosopher,  and  of  the  depth  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
[n  1 80 1  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  resignation  of  Greenfield, 
to  get  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  for  Thomas  Brown,  for  which  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  fitted.  But  Chairs  in  the  University 
were  then  greatly  monopolised  by  Edinburgh  Ministers,  and  one 
of  them  was  appointed.  In  1805  Brown  entered  the  lists  in  the 
controversy  as  to  the  heterodoxy  of  I^slie,  whom  the  "  Moderate  " 
Clergy  wished  to  exclude  from  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  for 
baving  enunciated  something  like  the  Humian  doctrine  of  cause 
ind  effect.  Brown  published  a  pamphlet,  which  in  its  third 
edition  (18 18)  swelled  into  a  bulky  treatise — Enquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect — defending  Hume's  theory  that  this 
relation  is  merely  one  of  constant  antecedence  and  sequence, 
though  he  maintained  that  the  mind  has  an  intuitive  belief  in  the 
permanency  of  the  connection.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  struck  by  the 
merits  and  elegant  Latinity  of  Brown's  thesis,  had  taken  him  as 
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an  associate,  to  answer  oonmlling  lettcn  §mm  a  ifi^mrr  M 
were  his  antecedents  when  he  was  jnwhilrd  to  he  DipK 
Stewart's  successor. 

brown's  manner  in  his  ( 

new ;  the  elucfuence  of  I 

manly, — Urown  was  the  Ca 

soft  How  of  |)oetic  utterances^  ai     at  the 

fecundity  of  thought  and  subtletjr  if 

his  fme  elocution,  his  acuteness  ;  ad  iugeuukj.  Us  lUI  kiedK- 

ing  a  com|»lex  subjc*ct  into  a  few  elements^  his  Aam  of  cqepni) 

and  inde|K:ndcnce,  the  seeming  t^ontjm^hm liiJBit i^  »  ^  Ui  tfim, 

and  above  all  his  fertility  of  illustiation,  and  the  ffam^SttM 

of  stained  glass,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  icfined  tfgi  JK— ' 

(lid  more  than  delight  his  youthful  audienoe^ — it  cninBCsd  ths; 

niid  in  their  ecstasies  they  declared  that  he  was  superior  to' 

the  ]ihilusoi)hers  who  had  gone  before  him,  and,  in  partkih; 

that  he  had  completely  superseded  Rdd,  and  they  gaiie  hoa  9^ 

credit,  in  that  he  generously  refrained  from  ^•****"^  and  ofO* 

whelming  Stewart."'     After  Bn>wn*s  death  in  i8ao  UsZaMi 

0f9  the  JViiit'sophy  of  the  Human  Mind  were  published  k  fa* 

volumes,  and  they  were  as  popular  in  print  as  they  had 

delivered  (»rally.     No  metaphysical  book  ever  had  sadi  a 

Ity  1851  eighteen  editions  had  been  sold  in 

still  in  America.      Hut  then  came  a  collapse. 

declined  before  the  influence  of  the  German  schools  of  Aai|k- 

**  Judgments  on  the  merits  of  his  book  are  now  as  sevoeaE^ 

were  furmeily  favourable,  and  the  name  of  Blown  may  bead> 

be  a  dead  letter  in  the  annals  of  philosophy. ** ' 

no  mere  i»sythology,  however  acute  and 

manently  as  a  philosophical  system.      Brown^s 

maturely  cut  short,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  V 

forty-second  of  his  age.     He  had  always  exhibited 

istics  of  a  consum])tive  tendency ;  he  was  a 

Uiver  of  nature,  and  he  produced  several  volumes  of 

have  been  ilescrilxnl  as  "  faint  echoes  of  Akenside 

llrowu's  n)ost  successful  effort  in  verse  was  called  The  1% 

(»/  (  \h/Nfttt'S, 

»  M'Cosh,  TkeSc0t/isA  Philosophy^  p.  322. 
*  Tiofossor  Adamson  in  the  Encyclopedia 
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I  John  Wilson,  1810-1853,  was  in  many  respects  a  great 
St  to  his  predecessor.  SirR.  Christison  says  of  him:  "John 
1,  besl  known  as  Christopher  North  of  Blackwood's  Afigii- 
na  the  grandest  si>cdmcn  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  human 
—tail,  perfectly  s)  imiiolrical,  massive  and  mnjcslic,  yet  agile. 

his  bust  was  e\liiljitcd  about  the  year  1842  in  London,  at 
jyal  Academy's  Kxliiliilion,  I  overheard  a  noble  connoisseur 
D  to  a  companion  :    '  Look  here  I     This  must  be  Jupiter 

some  new  transformation, '"  It  is  as  Hercules  with  tlie 
)f  Jove  that  Wilson's  statue  is  posed  in  the  centre  of  Edin- 
It  Is  the  elBgy  not  merely  of  a.  Univetsity  celebrity,  but 
ical,  and  to  some  extent  a  national  hera^ 

from  hia  stately  presence,  his  bodily  puissance,  his  rtcbneBS 
IS,  hb  luxuriant  eloquence,  his  copious  literary  productive- 
lis  wit,  his  generosity,  his  originality  of  character,  and  the 
ess  of  his  nature,  Wilson  was  a  hero  to  his  coantrymen, 
ore  was  he  so  to  his  Students,  full  of  the  hcro-worshippiBg 
icics  of  youth.  They  could  forgive  in  him  a  thousand 
larities :  they  forgave  him  for  not  teaching  them  Moral 
ophy  at  all;  they  drank  in  his  discursive  utterances  and 
1  him  as  a  man.  In  all  this  there  was  something  more  than 
ere  glamour  of  rhetoric  and  of  bodily  presence.  It  seems 
sible  to  find  one  of  Wilson's  Students  who,  on  looking  back 

lectures  from  the  calm  elevation  of  after  life,  does  not 
wledge  that  they  were  beneficial  to  his  mind.  And  this 
case  even  with  men  of  a  critical  and  philosophical  disposi- 
they  say  they  got  a  stimulus  from  Wilson  which  was  valu- 
o  them,  'i'he  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  a  Scottish 
rsity  seems  to  be  elastic  in  its  adaptability :  Brown  made  it 
ir  of  Psycliology ;  l-errier,  at  St  Andrews,  a  Chair  of  Meta- 
s ;  Wilson  made  it  a  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  lielles  Lettres. 
rue  that  he  treated  of  the  passions,  virtues,  duties,  and  so 
jt  he  dealt  with  them  in  the  concrete,  with  illustrations 
iterature.  He  was  not  without  the  power  of  metaphysical 
ation,  as  was  evinced  by  two  papers  of  his  in  Blackitwod — 

,'c  h^vc  prrfcrrccl  to  reproduce  in  this  book  the  likeness  which  wu 
f  Wilson  hy  Sir  J.  Wnlsoci  (jor'lon,  jiist  after  his  nppoinlnient  lo  be 
□I,  t>cfoTe  he  I131I  inkcn  to  wearing  the  nnihro<iiai  locks  of  the  Zctis  of 
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one  on  "Causation,"  and  one  on  "Berkeley's  Philosophy.''  But  the 
tendency  of  his  nature  was  towards  the  concrete  and  poetkal, 
rather  than  the  abstract  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  He 
was  really  an  eminent  critic  of  literature,  as  his  papers  on  Homer 
and  many  other  subjects  sufficiently  show.  Strictly  speaking;  he 
was  out  of  place  in  a  Chair  of  Philosophy,  but  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  it,  and  the  only  harm  he  did  was  perhaps  to 
encourage  in  the  future  preachers  and  writers  of  Scotland  a  too 
exuberant  style  of  language.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in 
his  Professoriate  than  his  conscientious  diligence  in  reading  and 
commenting  on  all  the  essays  produced  by  his  numerous  dass. 
His  wayward  and  erratic  nature  bent  itself  to  this  drudgery,  and 
his  kind-hearted  words  of  approval  or  correction  were  valuable 
to  many  a  youth.  Wilson  was,  before  all  things^  the  Students' 
friend;  his  house  was  constantly  open  to  them  in  unreserred 
hospitality.  And  tliis,  to  youths  with  so'^few  social  advantages 
as  many  of  the  Edinburgh  Students  had,  was  in  itself  a  boon. 

How  Wilson  came  to  be  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  may 
seem  a  puzzle ;  it  was  on  this  wise : — He  was  at  first  one  of 
Fortune's  favourites,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  Paisley ;  at  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  as  a  rich  English  boy  would  go  to  Eton  or  Harrow. 
He  studied  there  for  six  years,  learnt  a  good  deal  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  Scotland  to  appreciate 
Wordsworth^s  Lyrical  Ballads  ;  he  then  proceeded  as  *'  gentleman 
commoner"  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;*  he  there  distinguished 
himself  by  athletic  feats,  by  being  the  first  to  win  Sir  Roger 
Newdigalc's  prize  for  English  verse  with  a  poem  on  "  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  and  Painting,"  and  by  passing  a  brilliant  examinatkm 
for  his  degree.  He  then  bought  Elleray,  a  residence  overlooking 
the  lake  of  Windermere,  and  betook  himself  to  a  life  of  country 
and  aquatic  pursuits,  the  cultivation  of  i)oetry,  and  the  society  of 
the  "  Lakists."  He  married  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
country,  and  published  his  Isle  of  Paltns^  when  he  found  that  by 
the  malversation  of  a  trustee  his  entire  fortune  was  lost  He 
accepted  the  stroke,  came  to  lulinburgh  to  work  for  his  bread, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Blacktoooi^s  Magawim. 

1  How  he  looked  nt  that  ])eriod  may  l)e  seen  from  RaelNini*s  portrait  nf 
him'in  the  Nalional  (lallery  of  Scotlaml. 
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[a  the  famous  CHaidn  Manmcript,  wliich  was  concocted  in  his 
wuse,  he  figures  as  "the  beautiful  Leopard  rtom  the  valley  of 
he  Palm  trees."  Out  of  more  tlinii  300  arficles  that  ^VUson 
xmtributed  to  Blackwood  n  very  small  proportion  were  political, 
pet  still  he  was  reckoned  among  the  gladiators  of  the  Tory  party. 
}n  Thomas  Brown's  death  in  i8jo  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
lophjr  was  unanimously  offered  by  the  I'own  Council  to  Sir  James 
llackintosli :  on  his  derlining  to  accept  it  the  election  resolved 
tself  into  a  contest  between  Wilson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
wth  distinguished  Oxonians,  both  Edinburgh  Advocates  r  the 
me  a  Tory  poet  and  essayist ;  the  other  a  Whig  and  an  Edin- 
mrgh  Reviewer.  The  struggle  became  a  political  one ;  a  Tory 
Sovemment,  then  in  oOice,  exerted  their  influence  for  Wilson, 
tnd  Sir  Walter  Scott  actively  supported  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  Whigs  assailed  him  with  calumnies,  and  ^V'ilsDn,  a  most 
^ivalrous  and  devoted  husband,  had  to  get  a  certificate  from 
tfr&  Grant  of  La^an  that  he  was  a  decent  family  man.  When 
he  Town  Council  went  to  the  poll  ai  votes  were  given  for 
Vilson  and  only  9  for  Hamilton.  When  Dugald  Stewart,  who 
TOS  Still  alive  and  nominally  joint  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
earnt  that  a  Tory  had  carried  the  day,  he  marked  his  disappoint- 
nent  by  resigning  all  connection  with  the  Chair.  Irrespective 
)f  politics,  Wilson's  testimonials  from  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
i^oleridgc,  Scolt,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  quite  justified  his 
ippointment,  and  he  was  an  acquisition  to  the  University,  and  a 
emarkable  Professor  mi  generis. 

In  1850,  after  Wilson  had  held  his  Chair  for  thirty  years,  he 
13S  struck  with  paralysis.  On  the  recommendation  of  Lord  John 
{.ussell  the  Queen  granted  him  a  pension  of  ^£^300  a  year ;  he 
hen  resigned,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  1854,  when  he  died, 
^is  last  public  act  was  in  i85r,  when  feeble  and  paralysed,  to 
:ome  into  Edinburgh  from  the  country,  in  order  to  record  bis 
'ote  for  Macaulay,  whom  he  had  formerly  regarded  as  a  political 
)pponent. 

(10)  Patrick  Campbell  Macdoucall,  1850-1867,  who  next 
ucceedcd  to  the  Chair,  was  the  son  of  the  Minister  of  Killin,  and 
vas  born  in  1806.  Having  been  Dux  of  the  High  School,  and 
laving  i>assed  through  the  Arts  curriculum  of  the  University,  he 
>ecame  Cl.issical  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  then  a 
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its  start  under  Archdeacon  Williams.     MacdoogaD  hdd  tUi  pot 
for  eighteen  years,  but  while  teaching  the  danks  he  adtimel 
Philosophy  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  in  1836  mm  a  candidate  ftr 
the  Chair  of  Logic  and  M<     ph  sics  when  Sir  WilUain  Haniki 
was  appointed.     After  the  I       iption,  the  Ftee  Chmdi  ■  fU 
"New  College"  for  Theok^  istablished,  in   1844,  Chistf 
Logic  and  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Macdougali 
to  the  latter.     Afterwards  they  reserved  to  dispeme  witih 
Chairs,  and  on  Professor  Wilson's  resignation  they  made  90! 
exertions  to  get  Macdougali  appointed  in  the  Univeisity.    hlki^ 
owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  majontj  in  tiieTRi 
Council,  they  were  successful ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  above  (pi  A 
a  difficulty  ensued,  and  Macdougali,  as  Profeaaor  of  Monlflli>j 
sophy,  was  not  able  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senatus  til  aiff  ir] 
passing  of  the  Test  Act  in  1853.     Professor  Macdo^gal  wrfi] 
retiring  disposition,  and  suflered  from  weak  health.     In 
his  class  he  adhered  generally  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Soii] 
school  of  Psychology  and  Morals,  but  his  Hamiral  habits  of  1 
led  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  great  ethical  woifcscfl 
ancients.     In    1852   he  brought  oat  a   volome   of  JRifm 
Liieraty  and  P/uiosophical  Subjects,      He  died  of  panljpii 
December    1867.      In    1868   (11)  Henry   Caldbrwqq^  Ifl^ 
present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was  appointed.  f* 

XIV.— PROFESSORS  OF  NATURAL  PIIILOSOPIIT. 

(i)  Robert  Stewart,  1708- 1742.  When 
were  created  and  divided  among  the  existing 
Robert  Stewart  got  that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  widi  dhe 
the  Magistrand  class  (see  Vol  I.  p.  264)1  This  was  no 
to  seniority,  for  three  of  the  Regents  were  senior  to  U■^ 
a  matter  of  proclivity,  each  Regent  choosing  the  snbjeil 
suited  him  best  Robert  Stewart  had  been  made 
1703  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of 
before  he  resigned  his  Chair  he  succeeded  to  the  title  andd^^ 
He  was  also  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Sir  James 
Ix>rd  Advocate  of  ScotUmd,  and  this  gave  him  influenoe  vit^^^ 
Town  Council  On  being  relieved  of  the  drudgery  of  RegdB^ 
in  1 70S,  he  worked  in  an  enlightened  way  at  Natural  YYSkxMH 
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e  was  said  to  have  been  at  (irst  a  Cartesian,  but  be  was  finally 
inverted  to  the  school  of  Newton.  ^Ve  bave  quoted  his  pro- 
amine  of  lectures  for  1741  (VoL  I.  p.  27a).  By  tbis  time,  bow- 
'er.  Sit  Robert  Stewart  was  worn  out  with  age,  and  in  1741  he 
>plied  to  have  his  son,  Dr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
le  College  of  Physicians  and  in  medical  practice,  associated  with 
m  as  joint  Professor.  'I'he  Town  Council,  having  bad  John 
«wart  examined  by  a  committee,  and  having  taken  tlie  avisa- 
tntuin  of  the  Ministers,  made  tbe  appointment  .is  rcc|iiested. 

(j)  JohnStewart,  1742-1749,  has,  however,  left  behind  him 
1  trace  of  his  acquirements  or  bis  teaching. 

The  next  Professor  (3)  Adam  Ferguson,  1759-1764,  was 
it  cbosen  as  by  any  means  being  a  tried  specialist,  but  as  a  man 
;  versatile  talent,  capable  of  learning  almost  anything,  and  there- 
ire  capable  of  learning  Natural  I'hilosopby  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ach  it.  lie  was  son  of  the  Minister  of  Logierait,  and  having 
9ne  tbrou(;b  the  Arts  course  at  St  Andrews  came  to  Edinburgh 
I  174a  to  be  trained  for  the  Church  under  Professors  Gowdie 
ad  Cuniming.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  brilliant  coterie  con- 
iting  of  Robertsoii,  Itlair,  Home,  Wedderburn,  Carlyle,  etc., 
lo  were  then  Students  in  the  University,  and  formed  a  debating 
iiety  together;  afterwards  they  were  friends  for  life.  In  1745 
was  ofTurcd  a  cbaplnincy  to  the  43d  Regiment  or  Ulack  Watch, 
\  though  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  having  only  compttied 
»  sessions,  out  of  six,  of  the  Divinity  course,  he  got  special 
c^  for  ordination  from  the  General  Assembly  on  account  of  his 
la  testimonials.  He  accompanied  the  Black  Watch  to  the 
kle  of  Fontenoy,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  going 
»  action  with  a  broadsword.  He  remained  with  his  regiment 
3754,  and  obtained  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  Highland 
Siers ;  he  took  a  great  interest  in  military  matters,  and  acquired 
Knowledge  of  them  which  was  afterwards  of  service  to  him  as  a 
=«)riao.  He  now  determined  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  becoming 
Kinister,  for  which  be  did  not  feel  a  vocation.      He  had  not 

qualities  necessary  for  a  jiopular  preacher.  Such  sermons  as 
Siad  composed  were  elaborate  disquisitions,  full  of  quotations 
*l  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Jieturning  to  Edinburgh,  F'erguson  renewed  the  friendships  of 
>outh,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  to  succeed  David  Hume 
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as  Keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library.  But  after  a  year's  tenuit 
of  this  office  he  abruptly  resigned  it,  having  been  engaged  as  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Lord  Bute.  In  1858  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot 
by  Hume  and  Johnstone  (afterwards  Sir  W.  Pulteney)  to  get 
Adam  Smith  to  purchase  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  in  Edinbuigh, 
so  as  to  leave  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  vacant 
for  Ferguson ;  but  either  Adam  Smith  would  not  consent,  or  for 
some  other  re.ison  the  thing  broke  down.  In  July  1859,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Stewart,  Ferguson  was  provided  for,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  Town  CoundL 
By  October  of  the  same  year  Ferguson  was  ready  to  meet  his 
class,  so  that  "David  Hume  said  Ferguson  had  more  genius  than 
any  of  them,  as  he  had  made  himself  so  much  master  of  a  difii- 
cult  science,  viz.  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  had  never  studied 
but  when  at  College,  in  three  months,  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it" 
He  held  the  Chair  for  five  years,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
universal  satisfaction  by  rendering  his  subject  popular  and  attrac* 
tive  ;  he  also  published  a  short  analysis  of  his  course  for  the  use 
of  his  class.  But  it  was  subsequently  in  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  that  Ferguson  won  his  spurs.* 

(4)  Jamks  Russell,  i 764-1 773.  We  have  mentioned  above 
(p.  315)  how,  with  a  view  to  a  better  adjustment  of  Chairs,  Bruce, 
the  Professor  of  Public  Law,  was  bought  out  in  1764,  and  how 
Balfour,  having  replaced  Bruce,  and  Adam  Ferguson  Balfour,  the 
Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  was  left  vacant,  which  Russell  now 
stepped  into,  having  provided  a  portion  at  all  events  of  the  pur- 
chase money  of  Bruce's  Chair.  This  arrangement  was  of  couise 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Town  Council  James  Russell 
had  previously  practised  Surgery  in  Edinburgh.  Bower*  was 
unable  to  collect  anything  further  about  his  history,  except  the 
following  (]uotation  about  him  from  Dugald  Stewart's  Life  rf 
Reid:  "  1  recollect,  too,"  says  Stewart,  "when  I  attended  about 
the  year  1771  the  lectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  to  have  heard 
high  encomiums  on  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  in  the  course  of  those 
comprehensive  discussions  concerning  the  objects  and  the  rules 
of  experimental  science,  with  which  he  so  agreeably  diversified  the 
particular  doctrines  of  physics," 

'  The  alM)vc  n(  count  is  taken  from  Mr.  John  Snmir.s  admirable  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  0/  Alia  If  I  /'cr^iison  (1864).  -  Huwcr,  vol.  iii.  jv  103. 
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(5)  John  Robison,  1774-1805.  A  physician  and  a  surgeon 
httd  already  Iield  the  Cbair  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  on  Russell's 
death  two  physicians  appeared  as  candidales  for  it.  One  of  these 
was  Dr.  UucJian,  the  author  of  DoiiuilU  Medidiu,  and  it  was 
tboi^tit  tliot  he  would  have  got  the  ajipointment  had  it  not  been 
for  some  passages  in  his  book  which  gave  olfeuce ;'  the  other 
was  Dr.  hind,  who  graduated  M.D.  \x\  17C8.  But  Dr.  Cullen, 
Dr.  Black,  and  I'rincipal  Robertson  had  Hxed  their  eyes  upon 
Mr.  Jolin  Robison,  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  tJie  Russian 
Government,  .ts  Professor  of  Watheraalics  lo  the  Imperial  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  nobles  at  Cronstadt.  The  Town  Council  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  tliese  authorities,  and  having  kept  the  Chair 
vacant  for  a  year,  elected  Mr.  Robison  to  it  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  it 

Rubison  had  previously,  during  a  chequered  career,  shown 
great  powers  of  mind  and  very  versatile  talents.  He  had  been 
educated  from  his  twelfth  to  his  nineteenth  year  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  which  was  then  full  of  brilliant  Professors.  Moore 
(Greek),  Simson  (Mathematics),  Adam  Smith  (Moral  Philosophy), 
Dick  (Natural  Philosopliy),  and  ISiack  (Chemistry)  had  all  stimu- 
lated his  intellect.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  had  been  made 
assistant  to  Dick,  and  would  have  succeeded  the  old  man  in  his 
Chair  had  not  his  youth  been  thougtit  an  insuperable  objection. 
A  series  of  events  led  to  his  being  taken  to  sea  next  year  by 
Admiral  Knowles,  as  instructor  in  mathematics  to  his  son.  They 
went  out  with  the  force  sent  to  take  Quebec,  and  Robison  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  boat  with  General  Wolfe  when  he  made  his 
famous  remark  about  Gray's  EUgy?  He  then,  through  Knowles' 
patronage,  had  various  employments  at  sea,  and  was  sent  by  the 
Admiralty  on  a  four  months'  voyage  in  charge  of  Harrison's 
chronometer.  Getting  no  i>ermanent  appointment,  he  returned 
to  Glasgow  and  was  aiipointed  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity, in  succession  to  Itlack,  who  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh 
in  1766. 

In  1 770  he  went  out  as  private  secretary  to  Admiral  Knowles, 

who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  reorganise 

her  fleet.     And  this  led  to  Kobison's  appointment,  in  1773,  as 

Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cronstadt.     He  had  an  extraordinary 

I  l!o«fr,  iii.  i>.  148.  '  Ibid.,  iU.  p.  15S. 
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facility  in  acquiring  languages,  and  is  said  m  nine  months  to  hm 
become  fluent  in  speaking  and  writing  Russiaa  When  the  Ghtf 
of  Natural  Thilosophy  in  Edinburgh  was  oflered  to  him  tk 
Russian  Government  tried,  by  flattering  prospects^  to  induce  hn 
to  remain  with  them,  but  he  accepted  tlie  invitation  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council. 

In  1774-1775  he  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures^  which  em- 
braced "  the  sciences  of  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  Astranomj, 
and  Optics,  together  with  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  and  whidi 
were  '^givcn  with  great  fluency  and  predsion  of  language,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  a  good  deal  of  mathematical  demonstntion." 
His  remarks  on  the  history  of  science  were  said  to  have  beea 
lieculiarly  interesting  and  instructive.^  His  lectures,  however, 
were  followed  with  difliculty,  owing  to  his  too  great  rapidity  of 
utterance,  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  introduced  very  few  experi- 
ments, the  popularity  of  his  discourses  was  not  commensmale 
with  their  intrinsic  merit.  He  was  one  of  die  earliest  membcn 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1786  read  a  paper  00 
the  "  Determination  of  the  Orbit  and  the  Motion  of  the  Geoigiuoi 
Sidus,"  deduced  from  his  own  observations,  which  he  had  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  an  Observatory.  Next  he  contributed  a 
\xipcT  "  On  the  Motion  of  Light  as  aflcctcd  by  Refracting  and 
Reflecting  Substances  which  arc  themselves  in  Motion."  He 
was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry  as  that  widi 
which  lilair,  the  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  was  then 
occupied. 

From  1793  to  1801  Robison  contributed  a  great  many 
articles  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Encychpadia  Britammum^  fat 
instance  on  "  Seamanship,"  "  Telescoi)e,"  "  Roof,"  *«  \Vater-wo^' 
''Resistance  of  Fluids,"  ''Running  of  Rivers,"  etc.,  all  full  of 
practical  information.  In  1797  he  brought  out  a  curious  book 
entitled  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  agaimt  all  the  JReUgipm  mtfd 
Governments^  to  prove,  in  the  words  of  Disraeli,  that  **  Europe 
is  honey -combed  with  secret  societies,"  and  that  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Freemasons!  As 
Playfiiir  said :  "  It  is  diflicult  to  i>ersuade  oneself  that  the 
original    documents    from    which    Mr.    Robison   drew    up   ius 

'  ria>T;iir*s  **  riiogrnphicnl  Account  uf  the  late  Professor  Robison  "  in  Uk 
lyaiisaiiions  uf  K.S.E.  for  18 15. 
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I  narrative  were  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  lie  reposed 
f,  in  them."  In  1803  he  lirought  out  Uiack's  Lectura  on  Chemistry, 
,  carefully  edited ;  and  in  1804  he  produced  his  own  Eltmtnts  of 

I  Mtchankal  Philosophy,  of  wliich,  however,  only  tlie  first  volume, 

II  on  Dynamics  and  Astronomy,  was  completed.     Robison  liad  long 
been  in  delicate  health,  and  he  died  in  1805.     He  was  a  most 

,  accomplished  man,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  "  extraordinary 
J   powers  of  conversation." 

^  (6)  John  Plavfair,   1805-1819,  on  Robison's  death,  was 

promoted  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  This  Chair, 
.  according  to  a  tradition  derived  from  1708,  was  considered  the 
I  Senior  Chair  in  the  Arts  curriculum  (see  Vol.  1.  pp.  264-265).  It 
^  idso  offered  greater  freedom  than  the  Mathematical  Chair,  and, 
,  com j>ara lively  speaking,  a  post  of  learned  leisure.  Playfair 
accepted  it  in  liis  fifty-seventh  year,  having  done  all  liis  best  work 
in  the  previous  twenty  years,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Thenceforth  he  did  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  original  research, 
but  contented  himself  witli  giving  punctually  his  one  lecture  a  day, 
ami  for  tlie  rest  with  making  many  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  science.  In  1812,  as  President  of  llic  Astronomical  Institu- 
tion, he  procured  the  completion  of  the  Observatory  on  the  Calton 
Hill.  During  the  session  1 8 1 C- 1 8 1  7  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  in  order  to  make  scientific  observations  on 
Mont  Blanc  and  others  of  the  Alps  near  Geneva.  Sir  R.  Chris- 
tison,  who  attended  Iiis  lectures  on  Physics,  says :  "  Professor 
Playfair  was  a  charming  teacher,  so  simple,  unalTected,  and  sincere 
in  manner,  so  chaste  in  style,  so  clear  in  demonstration.  I  retain 
a  more  lively  admiration  of  liim  as  a  lecturer  than  of  all  my  other 
Professors,  except,  perhaps.  Jamc.'?  Gregory."  I'iayfair  read  every 
word  of  his  lectures,  except  when  he  had  to  demonstrate,  not  trust- 
ing himself  to  speak  without  book.  Lord  Cockburn,  referring 
to  this  [>eriod,  says :  "  No  one  who  knew  John  Playfair  can  ever 
resist  basking  in  his  remembrance.  The  enlargement  of  his 
po|)ularity  after  he  began  to  verge  towards  age  vaa  the  natural 
result  of  that  beautiful  process  by  which  that  most  delightful 
philosopher  increased  in  moral  youthfulness  as  he  declined  in 
years.  Admired  by  all  men,  and  beloved  by  all  women,  of  whose 
virtues  and  intellect  he  was  ever  the  champion,  society  felt  itself 
the  happier  and  the  more  respectable  from  his  presence.  '  Phil- 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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andering  at  the  Needles '  was  a  phrase  by  which  Jefirey  dene 
his  devotedness  to  ladies  *  and  to  rocks." 

(7)  John  Leslie,  1819-1833,  followed  Playfair  from 
Chair  of  Mathematics  to  that  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
had  been  almost  worked  out  beforehand.  But  he  made  u 
contributions  to  Physics  by  the  employment  of  the  ''difiera 
thermometer,"  an  instrument  the  invention  of  which  he  conte 
with  Count  Rumford.  In  1823  he  brought  out  the  first  voh 
of  his  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy^  a  work  which  was  im 
completed.  In  tlie  same  year  he  proi)osed  to  form  a  das 
"  Special  Physics,"  but  the  Senatus  actually  refused  to  sand 
this,  on  the  ground  that  it  ''would  interfere  with  other  estabUs 
Chairs."  Me  secured  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  for 
teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy.  And  then  his  activity  loo 
new  form,  that  of  introducing  (1826)  popular  lectures  in  the  I 
vcrsity  during  the  summer  session  for  mixed  classes  of  ladies  < 
gentlemen.  Unseemly  results  are  said  to  have  followed.  ' 
Senatus  always  protested  against  the  innovation  as  unsuitabk 
the  dignity  of  the  University.  The  Town  Council  ]>ermitteds 
a  course  for  one  session,  afler  which  it  was  drop|jed.  Le 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity  of  character,  and  who  fi 
his  i)ersonal  appearance  was  compared  in  the  Students'  Magaz 
called  Lapsus  LingmCy  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  became  Sir  J' 
Leslie  in  1832,  when  by  Lord  Brougham's  recommendation 
received  Knighthood  in  the  Guelphic  Order. 

(8)  James  David  Forbes,  1833 -i860.  When  Sir  j< 
Leslie  died  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of  Natural  rhiloso 
by  one  who  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  Professors  of 
University.  James  D.  Forbes  was  son  of  Sir  William  Foibe 
Pitsligo,  and  of  that  beautiful  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  J 
Stuart  of  Lettercairn,  who  had  been  Walter  Scott's  fiist  k 
She  died  when  her  youngest  son,  James,  was  in  his  second  y 
and  he,  being  a  delicate  child,  was  entirely  brought  up  at  ho 
living  with  his  father  in  Colinton  House  till  he  was  sixteen  yi 
old,  when  he  began  to  attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ric 
in  every  day  to  the  classes  of  Latin  and  of  Chemistry.  On  accc 
of  his  hcallh  he  had  been  purposely  kept  back  from  Mathemal 

'  In  this  clinrnctcristic,  another  illiislrious  savant  in  his  old  age — Sir  D 
IJrcwstcr—  rcscinl^Ictl  Playfair. 
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and  did  not  begin  Euclid  tiU  he  was  sixteen.  But  he  hid  secretly 
devoured  every  scientific  book  he  could  lay  hands  oii|  and  had 
begun  keeping  for  himself  a  journal  of  observations  in  metewology 
and  astronomy,  and  a  reo^  of  ideas  and  inventions. 

Wlien  he  was  seventeen  he  began  sending  anonymous  contri- 
butions to  Sir  D.  J^i^nsttJ^s  Journal  rf  ScUfue^  which  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Editor.  After  his  first  session  at  the  University 
Sir  W.  Forbes  took  him  for  a  year  and  a  halTs  travel  and  sojourn 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland  And  fix)m  abroad  he  sent  papers  on 
"  Mount  Vesuvius,"  "  The  Climate  of  Naples,"  "  Physical  Notices 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,"  etc,  which  were  published  in  Brewster's 
fournal  under  the  signature  A.  Afterwards  Forbes  revealed  his 
identity  to  Brewster,  who  gave  him  the  warmest  encouragement, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom 
he  was  admitted  Fellow  on  completing  his  twenty-first  year.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Universityi 
especially  of  Natural  Philosophy,  under  Sir  John  Lesliei  who, 
after  seeing  his  work  for  two  years,  told  the  young  man  that,  in 
case  of  his  own  absence,  he  had  thought  of  proposing  Forbes  to 
officiate  for  him.  So  early  was  his  scientific  merit  recognised ;  and  at 
this  time,  travelling  to  England,  he  was  received  as  a  confrlri  by 
Whewell,  Airy,  Herschel,  Babbage,  Peacock,  Sedgwick,  and  others, 

Forbes  had  been  destined  for  the  Bar,  and  he  was  indeed 
admitted  Advocate ;  but  on  his  father's  death  in  1829,  being  left 
with  a  competence,  he  resolved,  after  much  consideration^  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  legal  pursuits.  It  is  curious  that  Brewiter 
dissuaded  him  from  this  course,  and  especially  from  looking  to  a 
Professorship.  He  said  :  "  There  is  no  profession  so  incompatible 
with  original  inquiry  as  a  Scotch  Professorship,  where  one's  income 
depends  on  the  number  of  pupils."  This  dictum  was  surely  refuted 
by  the  after  career  of  Forbes,  who  showed  that  a  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  a  vacation  of  six  months,  can  make  himself  illus- 
trious by  the  number  and  importance  of  his  original  researches. 

When  Leslie  died  Forl)es  was  abroad,  but  h»  friends  at  once 
made  him  a  candidate  for  the  Chair,  and  he  thus  UaxxA  himself 
pitted  against  so  great  a  rival  a.<;  Brewster,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
views  exi)resscd  two  yean  ^>efr)ro,  had  himself  applied  for  the 
Professorship.  Forljes'  testimonials,  especially  that  from  Wtt- 
schel,  were   quite   sufficient    to  justify   his   appointment;    and 
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Brewster  was  known  to  be  deficient  in  powers  of  public  speaking. 
But  the  election  was  determined  on  political  grounds ;  a  Toiy 
majority  in  the  Town  Council  carried  the  appointment  of  Fdbe^ 
who,  in  order  to  be  prepared  on  every  side  for  his  duties,  took 
lessons  in  elocution  from  Mrs.  Siddons  before  commencing  to 
lecture.  The  technical  hints  which  he  thus  received  are  said 
to  have  been  found  useful  by  him. 

Of  Forbes  as  a  lecturer  Professor  Tait  has  recorded  his  recol- 
lections. He  says :  ''  His  clear,  cold,  unimpassioned  style  suited 
admirably  the  eternal  verity  of  the  laws  he  enunciated,  explained, 
and  illustrated  by  well-chosen  and  invariably  successful  experi- 
ments. From  the  students'  ix)int  of  view  he  was  regarded  as 
too  strict  a  disciplinarian,  visiting  with  what  we  looked  upon  as 
uncalled-for  severity  very  slight  infractions  of  order.  This,  hov- 
ever,  was  but  the  natural  outward  ex[)ression  of  his  own  intense 
earnestness  of  puri)ose  and  sense  of  duty.  All  of  us  who  cune 
to  know  him  well  found  underlying  it  a  grand  substratum  of 
geniality  and  kindly  interest."  Forbes'  class  were  proud  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  their  Teacher ;  in  1836  they  presented  to 
him  a  paper  signed  with  all  their  names,  and  conveying  to  him 
their  congratulations  on  the  honour  which  he  had  just  received 
(the  Keith  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh)  for  his 
im^xjrtant  demonstration  of  the  Polarisation  of  Heat 

In  addition  to  this  discovery,  Forbes  made  valuable  researches 
on  the  Conduction  of  Heat  by  iron  bars,  and  on  Undergrmmi 
Ihnpetaiitrcs,  But  his  name  will  always  be  chiefly  connected 
with  his  long  and  laborious  investigations,  conducted  during  many 
successive  summers  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Nature  and  Motion  ^ 
Glaciers^  and  the  formula  which  he  fmally  arrived  at,  that  A 
Glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid ^  or  a  viscous  body\  which  is  urged  i0em 
slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  penis} 
Forbes'  chief  bias  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  science  of 
Geology,  to  which  he  made  many  contributions.  But  this  subject 
belonged  rather  to  another  Chair. 

Forbes  was  long  an  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  Rqjral 
Society  of  IMinburgh.     In  the  University  he  was  for  some  time 

*  Tlur  alMjvc  particulars  are  taken  from  the  interesting  Life  and  LiUers  if 
James  David  1-orhs,  F.K,S.^  etc.,  by  Principal  Sliairp,  Professor  Tait,  ami 
Mr.  A.  Ail.nnsKcilly. 
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Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  in  that  capacity  made  tome 
valuable  reforms  (above,  p.  118)  in  the  degree  system.  Wh^n 
Sir  David  Brewster  became  Principal  in  the  University  of  Edin* 
burgh,  Forbes,  his  life-long  friend,  succeeded  him  as  Principal  of 
the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  into  which  new  career  we 
cannot  follow  him.  He  was  succeeded  in  i860  by  (9)  Pktbr 
Guthrie  Tait,  the  present  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

'  XV.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  BELLES 

LETTRES. 

(i)  Hugh  Blair,  i  762-1 784,  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
products  of  Professor  Stevenson's  class  in  Rhetoric ;  in  that  chiM 
Blair  composed  an  essay,  w€pl  rod  fcaAov,  which  so  much  delighted 
Stevenson  that  it  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  public  at  the  end 
of  the  session.  In  1 738  Blair,  under  encouragement  of  Principal 
Wishart  secundas^  composed  and  printed  a  Tbesii  for  bif  HA^ 
degree:  ''De  Fundamentis  et  Obligatione  Ixgis  Naturae''  (see  Vol 
I.  pi  277).  Being  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1741,  he  at  once  ftru/rk 
out  a  new  line  in  his  sermons.  He  delivered  di^coursef  whkb 
were  neither  incoherent  rhafisodies  like  tliose  of  tlie  covenanting 
divines,  nor  dry  and  formal  disquisitions  like  those  of  the 
ModeraicsL  He  ^Xx^iXfA  the  (asliionable  congrej^ation  of  tlie 
Canonple  Church,  to  which  he  was  2\0\fiMkA  in  hfs  twenty-fifth 
year,  by  iht  sortitT  of  wrrrjyyr^s  that  had  a  til/^uy  «tyk  aiMMA 
them.  It  wa^  nc*t  liL  vjirtj-i'^wtr  years  aft/erwards  tliat  lie  was  |/re- 
railed  njicn  hr  iyxi  iljszmt^  to  oStr  a  v^J^mmi^  of  tbese  ^amf^m 
to  tbe  LciDdGin  jvubliKrier  Stialian,  who^  wl$h  a  p/^AjiisAktif'^  i^m^M 
inabiliftT  to  TVJjf^Vof',  tsj^st,  ttodtr  a  new  icrui,  w/uld  bare  u^kmfnA 
the  Mr.-  lia«f  ncn  L>r.  Jv-itiy^  )KVt  sijefht  ^  k  aod  aaid  :  **(  bave 
read  over  J  r  Kiuri  fi^r.  «:'iu'^  vjtii  iu<>r«  tliiUi  aj4«ivUitioo  ; 
\r^  scy  it  if  ii'xii  15  tc  SI'}  ".v,  ill':**:-*  'Vii^.  *Vmu*t  Hi*  tijeo  jAit 
lish'jd.  anc  iiai  at  'jir-*:  i  r/eat  sak :  iif^  o^MliV*rtil  n'Xic  Lyidii<;iV> 
jjToduct'C  i»}  SvjuiLTii  irt'viTij^-  arj:a-:::v»rd  y,^  luu*:*-  sii*.<tiitk»*i  as  tiik 
die  it  Liiiiiaiid  ,V»nir :  .>r//<rf?r  t^t^e  par*,  -t/  ti«f:  livwii^/  «;vival 
ir.  Ldinuur^i.  air^  in;*,  >>'ji/tmvjr!  t  WUifr},  t\tt:y  tvM/  V^ypk  i*i 
L'jiiU'n  L«*  :»u'irt'-».  /idifin*v  a;  iJ«aif  ^at  at  *;  )x«-5*'ijrf;^;  iiifc 
senirjiK  v.'jt»   i/*::i*r  it   jntr  lirjit    ¥-'ii«:i  w\t\*'AiA  »>/  «•»"*  ;  iv  m 
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provincial  accent,  his  elocution  was  but  indiflerent  lioni  a  defect 
in  the  organs  of  pronunciation."^  He  appears  to  have  bees 
singularly  deficient  as  an  extefnpare  speaker,  and  on  this  acoomt 
declined  to  be  made  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Dr. 
Carlylc  smiles  at  the  idea  of  some  one  having  written  to  ad^  fiiair 
to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  preaching. 

The  success  of  Blair's  printed  Sermons  was,  of  course,  long 
after  his  appointment  by  the  Town  Council  in  1759  to  be 
unsalaried  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  his 
subsequent  appointment  by  George  III.,  in  1 762,  to  be  Regius 
Professor  of  the  same  subject,  with  a  salary  of  ^70  (see  VoL  L 
p.  276).  Blair  can  hardly  have  been  a  good  Professor :  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  preface  to  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  he  says: 
"  The  following  Lectures  were  read  for  twenty -four  years  in  the 
University ;"  that  is  to  say  that,  having  carefully  composed  a  set 
of  lectures  in  his  first  session,  he  ever  afterwards  read  them  to 
his  class  without  alteration  or  development  The  Ledurts  are 
fairly  good  for  those  times ;  but  that  a  Professor  should  go  on  all 
his  time  in  such  a  cut-and-dry  fashion  seems  deplorable. 

For  the  rest,  Blair  published  his  sermons  and  brought  out 
three  more  volumes  of  them.  Queen  Charlotte  got  hold  of  some 
of  them,  and  was  delighted;  and  George  III.,  in  1780,  granted 
Blair  a  pension  of  ;^  2  00  a  year.  He  then  set  up  a  carriage,  being 
l)erhaps  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Edinburgh  that  ever 
did  so.  He  was  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  both  at  his  town 
and  country  house,  and  he  was  minutely  fastidious  in  dress  and 
furniture,  being  a  sort  of  forerunner  of  the  astheUs.  He  lived  in 
cheerful  friendship  with  the  Robertson,  Hume,  and  Carlyie  set 
At  one  time  he  had  I^rd  Percy,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, as  a  pupil  in  his  house ;  but  he  did  not  like  it  He  retired 
from  the  duties  of  his  Chair  in  1783,  and  died  at  the  very  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

His  joint  Professor  and  successor  in  the  Chair  was  (2)  Wil-    | 
LiAM  Greenfield,  i 784-1801,  who  was  also  his  colleague  in  the 
High  Church  of  St.  Giles'.     There  is  a  story ^  that,  when  Bums 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  1787,  he  was  at  a  party  in  Blair's  house, 

'  Howcr,  Hist,  UfU  Ed,,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

'  Sec  Ihc  article  on  "lUirns's  Unpublishctl  Commonplace  Dock,**  Iiy  Prof. 
Jack,  in  MacmiUa}Cs  Mat^zitu,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  452.  ( 
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and,  being  asked  "from  which  of  the  public  places  he  had 
received  llic  t;reatcst  gratification,  lie  named  the  High  Church, 
but  gave  the  [ircference  as  a  preacher  not  to  Blair,  but  to  his 
colleague,"  which  candid  remark  threw  the  com]Tany  into  embar- 
rassmcnl.  Burns  thus  preferred  Greenfield  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
to  Blair.  Greenfield  was  a  man  of  considerable  ahiUly;  he  was 
a  member  of  R.S.E.,  and  contributed  to  their  Transactions  a 
paper  "  On  the  use  of  Negative  Quantities  in  the  Solution  of 
Problems  by  Algebraic  Equations."  He  published  anonymously 
Ess€tys  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  derived  from  Ulerary  Com- 
positions, which  is  a  pleasing  work,  showing  an  appreciative  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  best  literature.  It  ranks  with  Beatlie's 
Essays,  Burke  On  fhe  Suhlime,  etc,  in  its  philosophy  of  Beauty, 
the  Ludicrous,  the  Imagination,  and  so  on  j  but  of  course  it  falls 
short  of  the  subtlety  of  Coleridge  and  the  style  of  Kuskin.  There 
is  a  flavour  of  last  century  formality  and  prosiness  about  the 
xsthetic  of  Greenfield.  Owing  lo  an  aberration  of  intellect  he 
was  removed  from  his  Chair  at  the  end  of  1798.  And  Blair 
having  died  in  the  meantime  {3)  Andrew  Brown,  1S01-1S35, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  He,  too,  was  a  city 
minister  (of  Old  St.  Giles'),  and  was  said  to  be  "  characterised  by 
the  eloquent  composition  of  his  writings,  the  unobtnisiveness  of 
his  manners,  and  the  kindness  of  his  feelings."^  He  appears  to 
have  written  "an  elaborate  History  of  America,"  but  this  was 
never  brought  out,  and  his  only  published  works  were  two  sermons 
and  a  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Prof.  A.  Christisen. 

Dr.  Andrew  Brown  appeared  before  the  Commission  of  1836 
and  stated  that  his  class  averaged  from  37  to  37  Students,  and 
that  he  never  ventured  on  examinations,  or  any  attempt  to  secure 
regular  attendance.  Altogether  he  took  a  despairir^  view  of  the 
Rhetoric  Class,  left,  as  it  then  was,  out  in  the  cold.  His  evidence 
probably  tended  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  the 
abohtion  of  the  Chair. 

{4)  Geokge  MoiR,  t835-i84o,  who  wasthenext  brief  tenant 
of  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con- 
tcm])orary  and  more  fanmus  man  of  letters  who  wrote  under  the 
signature  of  "  Delta,"  and  whose  name  was  David  Macbeth  Moir. 
George  Moir  was  an  advocate,  and  an  accomplished  man,  being 
'  -Scott's  Fatii,  p.  II. 
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ooeofthe  lint  peraons  in  thti  cotmtiy  friio  had  a 

ledge  of  the  Gemuui  langoage  and  Gon 

feasor,  he  is  sold  to  have  lectured  on  GnA 

class  being  at  a  low  fUt,  he  ics^ned  it  ia  1840^  fa  mim  ti 

confine  himself  to  l^al  punuita.     In  1864  he  ca^c  I— fcfcfc 

Univeisity  as  Profeswir  of  Sooto  Law. 

(5)  WiLLuu  SpALDtno,  1840-1845,  also  bdd  AedMrir 
something  less  than  five  years.  His  class  oolj  mambtnA^m 
30  to  30  Students,  and  in  1845  ^  migiated  to  ihs  Ghar  tf 
Logic  in  St  Andrew^  James  Ferrier  having  doriag  tfw  aw 
year  abandoned  the  then  poverty'StridKn  Chak  of  CM  HaUy 
in  Edinburgh,  and  gone  to  that  of  Moni  Ptiilosophy  in  St 
Andrews.  Spalding  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  abllilf ;  Ae 
Commission  of  1858  added  the  province  of  English  Literature  t» 
the  Professorship  of  Logic  in  Sl  Andrew^  and  S|>alding  was  vA 
able  to  teach  both  subjects.  He  publiaiied  both  a  Zjgu  and  a 
Manttai  ofMit^itA  L^aturt. 

(6)  WlLLIAH     EDyONSTOUMS   AVTOtm,    1845-1865,    -KM  bi 

the  most  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  tlic  most  eificicnt  rf 
former  occupants  of  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric.  Born  in  1813,  ofn 
old  Fifeshire  fomily,  he  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Edifr 
burgli,  and  then  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  imbued  hb 
mind  with  the  literature  of  the  country.  In  1840  lie  was  talM' 
to  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  practiaed  for  Mme  lime  in  criminal  aaei 
on  the  western  dicuit  But  his  bent  wss  cniirdy  to  Utenay 
pursuits :  he  began  by  contributing  to  TVft  Afagasine,  and  theot 
in  coDJanction  with  his  friend  Theodore  (now  Sir  Theoduit) 
Martin,  he  produced  the  S«m  Gmaltur  B^a.h,  which  contained 
such  "excellent  fixding"  as  at  once  to  olablish  his  r^iuiaijda 
for  wit  and  humoor.  FVom  rS}}  till  his  ik-alh  he  was  a  coa- 
tributor  to  Bladtwotft  Maga^diu,  in  iriiidi  he  brotiglii  out  tboK 
Jacobite  poems  irtiidi  were  afterwards  puhlixlicd  as  the  Ijtjt  ^ 
Scoltisk  Cavaliers,  and  had  an  immense  )x>pnlariiy.  WtthiMI 
having  any  of  the  divine  ^laha  which  ctmslitiitrs  |>octry  of  Ike 
highest  order,  the  Lays  were  full  of  swing  and  adla^  and  ikq 
dealt  with  the  romantic  side  6i  History  and  appealed  t»  mUbhI 
sentiment  Altogether,  Aytoun  contributed  iso  artkli^  h 
poetry  or  prose,  to  Blackwood,  among  which  wen 
inspiring  talcs — such  as  the  lainous  GUntuHUhJaM 
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also  papers  in  support  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  reward  for 
which  Lord  Derby's  Government,  in  1852,  gave  Aytoun  the 
appointment  of  Slieriff  and  Vice-Admiral  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  islanders.  But  long  jireviously  lo  this,  on  Spalding's 
departure  to  St,  Andrews,  Aytoun  had  received  from  the  Crown, 
in  1845,  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belies  Lettres. 

As  a  Professor  lie  obtained  the  most  signal  success ;  it  was 
his  characteristic  to  combine  a  lively  fancy  with  the  most  solid 
good  sense,  and  he  showed  this  in  the  management  of  his  class. 
He  put  great  life  into  the  lecturing,  and  also  took  pains  with  the 
training  of  the  Students,  by  examining  them  and  correcting  their 
exercises ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  showed  them  ntuch  kindness 
and  sym)xithy.  He  became  very  iKjjiular,  and  the  Rhetoric 
class,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  hopeless,  steadily 
increased  in  numbers  under  Aytoun  from  30  lo  150.  This 
success  struck  the  Commissioners  of  1 858-1 8Gz;  they  commented 
on  it  in  their  Report,  and  instead  of  abolishing  the  Chair,  as  the 
Commission  of  i8z6  h.id  recommended,  they  consolidated  it 
They  changed  its  name  lo  that  of  the  Chair  of  "  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature ;"  they  made  English  Literature  a  necessary 
subject  for  graduation  in  Arts;  and  they  added  j^ioo  a  year 
from  money  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  salary  of  jCioo  formerly 
granted  by  the  Crown.  Ever  since  that  time  the  Chair  has 
greatly  nourished,  but  it  was  to  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun 
that  the  foundation  of  its  jirospetity  is  due.  In  1849  he  married 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  his  great  collabcrattHr  in  Blackwood, 
Professor  ^Vilson,  hut  she  predeceased  him.  Hts  own  active  life 
was  brought  to  a  somewliat  premature  close  in  1865,  when  he 
died  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

He  was  succeeded  by  {7)  David  Massoh,  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 


XVI.— REUIUS  I'ROFESSORS  OF  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

(1)  RonERT  Blair,  r786-iSzS,  We  have  mentioned  above 
{Vol  I.  p.  339)  Dr.  Blair's  appointment  as  the  first  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy,  and  how,  though  "a  zealous  student  and 
cultivator  of  Astronomy  and  Optics,"  he  never  opened  a  class. 
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owing  to  the  want  of  an  Observatory  and  instruments ;  and  hov 
he  not  only  treated  his  Chair  as  a  complete  sinecure,  but  neicr 
went  near  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  he  fifed 
for  nearly  eight  years  entirely  in  London,  where  his  son  Aicfaibdd 
was  carrying  on  the  business  of  an  optician.  Robert  Blair,  ILDt, 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  Janmy 
1786,  but  he  did  not  contribute  anything  to  the  Society  till  1794, 
when  he  read  a  jjaper  of  '*  Experiments  on  the  unequal  refiaqgi* 
bility  of  light.''  In  1797  he  contributed  ''A  new  method  of 
constructing  Achromatic  Telescopes."  Sir  David  Brewster,  in 
his  Edinburgh  Encyclopadia  (No.  XV.,  Article  on  ''Optta")^ 
praised  "  the  ingenious  labours  of  Dr.  Blair  in  the  constnictioii 
of  fluid  achromatic  object-glasses,  and  tlie  high  degree  of  per- 
fection which  he  gave  to  the  telescopes  that  he  had  constructed.' 
Brewster  added  that  these  experiments  had  never  received  thdr 
due  share  of  praise,  and  that  they  deserved  liberal  encouragemenL 
Thus  Robert  Blair's  forty-two  years  of  endowed  leisure  were  not 
entirely  thrown  away.  After  his  death  in  1828  there  ocained 
an  interregnum  in  the  Professorship,  till  in  1834,  an  Observatoiy 
having  been  in  the  meantime  made  available,  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  make  another  appointment  As  we  have  sen 
(Vol.  J.  p.  342),  the  ofhce  was  no  longer  to  remain  a  sinecure^  the 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  was  also  to  be  Astronomer- 
Royal  for  Scotland,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  onerous  duties 
were  to  be  exacted  from  him. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  little  interest  that  for  the  vacant  post  so 
constituted  Thomas  Carlyle  was  a  candidate.  In  bis  RecaUtctms 
it  is  recorded  how  he  thought  himself  ill-used  by  his  friend  Jeflicj, 
then  Lord  Advocate,  who  would  not  appoint  him,  but  gave  the 
oflice  to  a  law-clerk  instead.  Carlyle  had  shown  some  aptitude 
for  Mathematics,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  bom  man 
of  letters  could  have  so  far  altered  the  durection  of  his  mind  as 
to  have  done  any  good  service  in  the  Observatory.  At  all  eventSi 
the  appointment  of  a  law-clerk  by  Jeffrey  was  very  far  from  being 
a  mere  piece  of  favouritism,  as  Carlyle  seemed  to  imply. 

(2)  Thomas  Henderson,  i 834-1 844,  who  was  now  made 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astronomer- Royal  for 
Scotland,  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  shown  the  highest 
qualifications  for  the  post  conferred  upon  him.     He  was  one  of 
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those  who  seem  to  arrive  unaided  nnd  intuitively  at  a  Itnowledgc 
of  science,  foi  all  the  icncbing  which  he  received  in  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Fhilosojiliy  wns  as  a.  boy  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
Dundee  from  his  thiileenlh  lo  his  fifteenth  year,  Al  fifteen  he 
became  a  writer's  clerk  first  in  Dundee  and  aftenvards  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  employed  to  classify  the  burgli  records  of  Dundee, 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  business  by  Mr.  Gibson-Craig, 
became  clerk  to  Lord  Eldin  (one  of  the  Judges),  and  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  laudcrdale.  The  important  thing  for  him  was 
that  he  made  the  friendsJiip  of  Trofessor  Wallace,  who  had  then 
the  care  of  the  Edinburgh  t)bscrvatory,  to  which  he  gave 
Henderson  free  admission ;  nnd  thus  amid  his  law-work  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  practical  skill  in  Astronomy,  and  also  to 
evolve  new  ideas  in  that  science.  "  The  first  which  he  made 
public  relates  to  the  computation  of  an  observed  occultation  of  a 
fixed  star  by  the  moon.'"  In  iSzj  he  excited  the  attention  of 
Astronomers  by  detecting  an  error  in  the  lia/a  furnished  to  Mr. 
Merschel  for  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
London  and  Paris.  In  183?  Henderson  accupttd  the  appoint- 
ment of  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  with 
indefatigable  exertion,  he  amassed  in  little  more  than  a  year  a 
valuable  stock  of  observations.  But  his  labours  undermined  his 
health,  liis  heart  was  affected,  and  in  May  1S33  he  returned 
In  this  country,  both  before  and  after  his  appointment  as  Astro- 
nomer-Royal, he,  un remunerated,  went  through  the  labour  of 
reducing  the  observations  which  he  had  made  at  the  Cape.  And 
when  placed  in  possession  of  the  Edinburgh  Observatory  he  at 
once  entered  upon  an  arduous  and  unremitting  course  of  new 
observations.  Henderson  had  the  glory  of  being  "  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  our  distance  from  a  fixed  star,"  having  investigated  the 
parallax  of  a  Centauri.  If  he  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  teaching 
classes  as  Professor  in  the  University,  we  must  remember  that  he 
was  a  man  of  impaired  health,  who  needed  all  his  strength  for 
the  duties  which  the  terms  of  liis  Commission,  as  well  as  his  own 
scientific  ardour,  imixised  upon  him.  His  name  is  certainly  an 
honour  to  the  University.     Henderson  died,  exhausted,  in  1844; 

'  Obitiinry  iiolicc  of  llcinlcrson,  by  the  lale  Troftsror  Kelland,  fn  Ihc 
Precadiu^s  of  the  lioynl  .Society  of  tUlinhiitgh,  1845,  from  which  the  above 
Tacts  arc  liken. 


r 
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his  end  was  hastened  l)y  the  death  of  his  latelj-married  wife^  tiie 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  Adie,  a  celebnUed  optidan  of 
Edinburgh. 

(3)  In  1846  the  present  Professor  of  Practical  Astronony 
and  Astronomer -Royal  for  Scotland,  Charles  Piazzi  Smttb, 
was  appointed. 


XVII.— PROFESSORS  OF  CIVIL  LAW. 
(For  the  circumstances  of  the  foandation  of  this  Chair  tee  Vol.  I.  p.  184.) 

(i)  James  Craig,  1710-1732,  was  younger  son  of  Levis 
Craig  of  Riccarton,  and  great -great -grandson  of  Sir  Thoois 
Craig,  the  feudalist.  He  tlius  belonged  to  a  family  which  for  tvo 
centuries  has  hardly  ever  been  without  its  representative  at  the 
Bar  or  on  the  Bcncli.  James  Craig  graduated  M.A.  in  Edin- 
burgh 1696  ;  his  name  does  not  apjx^ar  in  the  Album  of  Leydcn, 
so  probably  he  studied  I^w  at  Utrecht ;  he  i>assed  Advocate  in 
1 701.  He  then  taught  Civil  Law  privately  till  the  Town  Coandl 
took  him  up  as  a  Professor  into  the  College.  He  lectured  00 
the  lustitides  and  the  Pandects^  using  for  his  text-book  in  the 
latter  course  Van  Eck's  Principia^  of  which  his  own  copy,  with 
MS.  notes  much  more  voluminous  than  the  text,  is  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Riccarton.  Those  notes  testify  to  a  very  huge  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law.  On  his  death  (2)  Thomas 
DuNDAS,  1 732-1 745,  was  appointed.  He  was  member  of  another 
of  the  legal  families  of  Scotland,  that  of  Amiston,  being  younger 
brother  of  the  first  Lord  President  Dundas.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1730,  and  sent  up  by  the  Faculty  in  November 
1732  ^  on  a  lect,  together  with  John  Erskine,  afterwards  Profesor 
of  Scots  Law,  in  preference  to  whom  he  was  elected.  As  hb 
name  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  >vriters  on  the  Continent, 
Dundas  must  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  civilian,  but  he 
docs  not  appear  to  have  published  any  work.  In  1741,  asvc 
saw  (Vol.  L  p.  289),  he  was  lecturing  on  the  Institutes  from  Van 
Muy den's  Compcnd^  and  on  the  Pandects  from  Voet*s  Cow^ad. 
Owing  to  weak  health  he  resigned  his  Chair  in  1745. 

1  In  the  Lcydcn  Album  the  name  of  Thomas  Dundas  ocean  ts  enterinf 
the  study  of  Law  in  1733)  ^6^1  twenty-two.     This  can  hardly  luiTe  been  the 

same  person. 
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(3)  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  i 745-1 754»  an  Advocate  of  over 
twenty  years'  standing,  who  had  commenced  his  legal  studies  at 
L.eyden  in  1718,  became  the  next  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  He 
was  of  the  family  of  Delvine.  On  the  same  leet  with  him  the 
Faculty  sent  up  the  name  of  Alexander  Boswell,  afterwards 
Lord  Auchinleck  (father  of  Johnson's  "  Bozzy "),  but  the  Town 
Council  preferred  M'Kenzie,  about  whose  teaching,  however, 
no  particulars  seem  to  be  recorded  He  resigned  the  Chair 
in  1754. 

(4)  Robert  Dick,  1755-17929  on  appointment,  began  by 
giving  two  courses  annually,  in  Latin,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done ;  but  in  1 768  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Gkusgow  (Millar) 
commenced  lecturing  in  English,  and  continued  to  do  so,  in  spite 
of  a  protest  on  the  subject  lodged  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
with  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Professor 
Dick  followed  this  very  proper  example,  and  the  lectures  on  Civil 
Law  in  Edinbui^gh  were  subsequently  given  in  English,  though 
for  some  time  the  practice  was  continued  of  examining  the  class 
orally  in  Latin.  After  thirty -seven  years'  tenure  of  his  Chair 
Dick  applied  for  assistance,  and  (5)  John  Wilde,  i  792-1800, 
was  appointed  joint-Professor  with  him,  in  preference  to  Adam 
Gillies  (afterwards  Lord  Gillies),  whose  name  had  also  been  sent 
up  by  the  Faculty.  Wilde  became  sole  occupant  of  the  Chair  in 
1796,  but  in  1 799-1800  he  had  become  so  much  indisposed  as 
to  be  clearly  unfit  for  lecturing ;  and  the  Senatus  made  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject  to  the  Town  Council,  between  whom  and 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  it  was  arranged  that  Wilde  should  go 
on  drawing  the  salary  of  the  Chair,  but  that  a  joint  Professor 
should  be  appointed  to  do  the  work.  A  stipend  of  ^^i 00  was 
to  be  provided  between  the  two  bodies,  but  the  Town  Council 
only  contributed  ^30  a  year,  leaving  the  Advocates  to  i>ay  the 
rest  Perhaps  this  was  because  the  Advocates  had  forced  their 
hand  in  the  matter  of  electing  the  joint  Professor,  and  deprived 
them  of  any  choice  in  the  matter,  by  the  ingenious  expedient 
of  sending  on  their  leet  the  name  of  a  person  who,  it  was  known, 
would  not  accept  the  office.  Accordingly,  when  the  leet  came 
up  containing  the  names  of  Solicitor-General  Blair  and  Alex- 
ander  Irving,    the    Council    had    no   resource    but   to   appoint 
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(6)  Albxamdsr  I&viMOi  i8ao-i8a6^  dwng  Jw  Ipbbb  flf 
office,  gave  two  counes  amuudly  oo  the  ImtHimim  -wm^  «»  tte 
Pandects^  and  appears  to  have  been  a  suoceafol  tandiarj  aaik 
was  also  a  successful  lawyer,  whkb  led  to  iiia  bdrngfRMWiliidli 
the  Bench  (under  the  title  of  Lord  Newtoo)  in  iSstf.  Oh  flf 
his  last  acts  as  Professor  was  to  give  evideooe  befiMe  tl«  Itflfri 
Commission.  Inter  aiia^  he  said  that  the  daaa  kkJ^mitO^iMA 
was  always  slenderly  attended,  ought  to  be  abolMicdL  JniiC 
was  said  to  have  had  great  taste  for  music,  and  to 
a  good  performer  on  the  violonoelia  Oa  his 
Advocates  again  took  the  election  of  a  Frofeisor  into  lUr  mm 
hands  by  sending  up  a  dummy  name  (that  of  die  Ikii  ef 
Faculty),  together  witli  that  of  (7)  Douglas  Chmabi^  iM^j^-vt^ 
who  was  necessarily  elected  as  Irving's  socoesi 
assuming  office,  gave  evidence  also  befinre  die 
and  he  announced  his  intention  of  abdishing  (as  Ikvisg  |«d 
recommended)  the  class  in  PamdeciSf  and  giving  onlj 
on  Institutes^  supplemented  from  the  Corpus Jmru^{ 
course  on  Civil  Law.  This  change  had,  in  fret, 
necessary  by  the  establishment  0n  1895)  of  a  C3iair  «f 
ancing,  which  gave  the  Law  Students  an  hour^  aom 
dUm  than  they  had  had  previously.  Cheape 
another  sensible  innovation  by  ccmducting  his 
English,  instead  of  in  Latin,  as  had  hitherto  beep  di9. 
On  his  resignation,  owing  to  domestic  drcumstanc 
of  Advocates  recorded  "their  high  sense  of  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  dischaiged  the  duties  ef  lit 
Cbaur."  It  b  observable  that  Bower,  who  took  so 
in  finding  out  biographical  details  with  legud  to 
Professors,  says  not  a  word  about  any  of  the  old 
Civil  Law.  Of  Irving  or  Cheape,  indeed,  he  could  wMi 
as  they  were  alive  when  he  wrote  his  last  volame» 
did  not  find  the  others  interesting.  They  seem  all  to 
diligently  out  of  the  Dutch  text-books,  without  adding 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  (8)  Archibald 
SwiNTON,  1842-1862,  succeeded,  and  is  now  EmtrUits 
(9)  James  Muirhead,  1862,  is  the  present  FkofeHor  uf 
Law. 
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XVIII.— PROFESSORS  OF  UNIVERSAL  CIVIL  HISTORY  AND 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  foundation  of  this  Chaur  was  in  all  probability  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Carstares  for  turning  the  College  of  Edinburgh  into  a 
complete  University  (see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  230). 

(i)  Charles  Mackie,  17 19- 1765,  the  first  Professor,  was 
son  of  a  sister  of  Carstares  ;  he  had  received  his  education  in  the 
University,  living  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  the  Principal,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.^  It  was  from  materials 
contributed  by  Mackie  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Cormick  drew  up 
the  "  Life  of  Carstares  "  which  was  prefixed  to  the  Carstares  State- 
Papers.  On  his  appointment  Mackie  was  enjoined  to  give 
**  colleges  "  upon  the  History  of  Scotland  in  particular,  and  upon 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  British  Antiquities.  We  have  quoted 
(VoL  I.  p.  289)  his  programme  of  lectures  for  1741.  His  method 
was  to  comment  (in  Latin)  upon  the  Epitome  of  Tursellinus,  a 
short  chronicle  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  he  drew  from  original  sources 
in  Rynier's  Foideray  the  Grand  Corps  Diplomatique^  etc.,  and 
•*  detected  many  vulgar  errors  in  History."  He  also  lectured  on 
Roman  Antiquities,  in  reference  to  the  Law  Procedure  of  the 
Romans.  A  copy  of  notes  for  his  lectures  and  other  MSS.  of 
his,  including  a  curious  Index  Funereus^  or  register  of  deaths 
between  1727  and  1756,  is  in  the  Laing  Collection  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Mackie  held  his  Chair  till  1765,  but  he  only  worked  in  it  till 
the  end  of  1753.  At  his  request  Mr.  John  Gordon  was  then 
appointed  joint  Professor  with  him,  to  teach  the  class,  but  within 
a  year  Gordon  resigned  this  appointment  "  that  he  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  accept  of  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law,  for  which 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  thought  him  well  qualified,  and  he  was 
sensible  himself  that  he  was  a  better  civilian  than  historian." 
Mr.  William  Wallace  was  then  made  joint  Professor  with  Mackie, 
and  so  continued  till  1765  when  Wallace  obtained  the  Chair  of 
Scots  Law  ;  Mackie,  who  must  have  been  extremely  old,  resigned 
at    the   same   time,    and  (2)  John  Pringle,   1765- 1780,  was 

1  This  implied  that  Mackie  must  have  studied  Law  in  some  foreign  Uni- 

vpr«;itv. 
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appointed  Fiofosoi  of  Hiatoty.    Neither  Gordon  nor  AVoUace  h 
been  Eubstantive  Profetson.     How  [icrrunctory  was  tJie  i 
in  which  both  theyuul  Fringle  performeO  their  duties  majrtl 
gsAered  from  the  fact  menticmed  by  Amot   in   his  Jliiltvy  \ 
EdinbHrgh,  that  prior  to  1780  the  lectures  of  tlie  Chair  had  b 
discontinued  for  twenty  yean.     There  h  sonic  reason,  hotretei||;l 
to  believe  that  the  salary  had  bIbo  been  irregularly  {>aid. 

{3)  Alexander  FftASiR  TyriER,  1780-1801,300  of  Will 
Tytler  of  Woodhouaelee,  Ae  defender  of  Queen  Maiy,  I 
appointed  joint  Professor  with  Pringle,  at  once  proceeded  ■ 
revive  the  teaching  c^  the  Chair.*  In  his  course  of  lectures,  a 
wards  published  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  General  lliittri 
be  described  "the  cooditioD  of  society  and  the  progressive  H 
of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  prct 
age."  We  have  seen  above  ([l  336)  that  the  history  of  civiiisaliB 
was  a  subject  which  attracted  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Scotlai 
(Robertson,  Adam  Ferguson,  etc)  in  tliose  days.  Alexaod 
Fraser  Tytler  was  rmsed  to  the  Bench  in  i8ot,  under  the  title  1 
Lord  Woodhouselee.  He  vras  a  most  acconiplislied  mnn,  i 
wrote  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  leyal,  nntiqi).-irian,  and  Ulerar 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Koynl  Society  of  EOitibuijji 
and  contributed  several  papers  to  its  IVaitsactiom.  One  of  h 
most  important  works  b  his  lAf*  oJLerd  Kames  (1807),  which  gin 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  literature  and  general  iiii[>rovcmd 
in  Scotland  during  tlie  greater  part  of  ihc  eighteenth  century. 

Lord  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of  Univcn 
History  by  his  eldest  son  (4)  William  I-raser  Tvtler,  iSoi 
iSsi,  whose  class  return  for  1806-7  showed  that  he  w,-ts  attcndi 
by  only  17  Students.  But  it  hod  become  clcir  by  this  time  tin 
the  Professor  of  History  could  not  expect  to  draw  a  full  class,  I 
the  subject  was  not  part  of  any  curriculum,  and  was  not  tlio 
useful  for  professional  purposes  Lord  JcfTrey,  in  evidence  befa 
the  Commission  (1816),  said  that  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  one( 
the  best  years  of  the  class,  had  only  30  Students,  "and  on 
snowy  day  not  above  a  dozen."     William  Iraser  Tytler  ceased  I 

>  If  Pringle  did  not  hctnte  it  it  cutioui  that  he  ibodU  faava  aik«i  fa  ■    . 
joint  I'rolcssoi  to  lecture  Toi  him.     Perhapi  (cmie  piesniTe  was  pot  apaa  Ha 
to  Jo  lliia.    Wc  mn  imnginc  that  l'rinci|)nl  Itobcrlsun  would  not  be  HlfaMk 
Keing  llie  Cbair  of  lliiloiy  ticalcd  u  a  unecurc. 
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lecture  altogether  for  some  sessions ;  on  attention  being  called  to 
this  he  got  permission  for  his  brother,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  the 
historian  of  Scotland,  to  read  his  lectures  for  him  during  one 
session,  and  he  then  resigned ;  he  had  been  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Inverness-shire. 

(5)  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  1821-1837,  then  ob- 
tained the  Chair  of  "  Civil  History  and  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities,"^ as  a  sort  oi  solatium  to  him  for  not  getting  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  the  year  before.  His  great  learning  qualified 
him  to  make  the  teaching  of  his  subject  solid  and  profound,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardour ;  but  his  success  was  very 
limited.  His  course  of  lectures  comprised  "  an  historical  survey 
of  the  relations  of  the  political  system  of  modern  Europe  and  its 
dependencies — ^with  a  view  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  the 
different  nations ;"  and  for  some  years  he  maintained  a  class  of 
upwards  of  30  Students.  His  fiery  soul  chafed  in  the  narrow 
scope  thus  afforded  to  his  energies,  and  in  1824  he  petitioned 
the  Senatus  to  give  "  protection ''  to  his  Chair  by  admitting  his 
subject  to  the  Arts  curriculum.  But  the  Arts  Faculty  gave  him 
no  encouragement ;  and  in  1 83  8  he  stated  his  views  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Commission.^  He  said  that  ''while  the  single 
Historical  Chairs  in  our  Scottish  Universities  have  been  hardly 
able  to  maintain  their  existence — in  Germany  from  twelve  to 
twenty  different  historical  courses,  in  the  same  University,  and 
in  the  same  session,  are  delivered  to  audiences  more  numerous 
than  those  in  almost  any  other  department  of  knowledge."  He 
pointed  out  the  depressing  circumstances  of  his  own  Chair,  and 
''to  remedy  the  evil"  he  suggested  that  attendance  on  the 
History  Class  should  be  made  necessary  for  the  M.A.  degree. 
He  estimated  that  this  would  add  (in  the  neglected  state  of  Arts 
graduation)  only  10  or  12  Students  to  his  class.  But  he  thought 
that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet  might  encourage  him  by  a  recognition  of  his  subject.  The 
Commissioners,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  43),  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 

>  So  it  was  called  in  his  Commission,  the  word  "  Universal "  having  been 
omitted,  apparently  through  inadvertence. 

^  It  is  curious  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  was  so  great  an  authority  on  the 
history  and  constitutions  of  Universities,  was  not  examined  before  the  Com- 
mission of  1826. 

VOL.  II. 
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appeal,  and  instead  of  '^  protecting  "  the  Chair  of  Civil  Hiriaj; 
they  recommended  its  abolition.  On  the  City  becoming  bnknft 
in  1833,  the  meagre  salary  of  ;£^ioo  a  year  attached  to  the  Clir 
ceased  to  be  paid,  and  Sir  William  then  gave  up  lecturiq^  Ii 
1836  he  was  transferred  to  the  more  congenial  RofcMOiAyflf 
Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

(6)  George  Skene,  i 837-1842,  son  of  Mr.  Skene  of  Rnhii' 
law  (Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend),  and  late  brother  to  the  pnol 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland,  then  took  the  Chair,  vkU 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsidiary  and  temporuj  appoial' 
ment  for  advocates  of  a  literary  turn. 

We  have  mentioned  above  (p.  67)  the  disagreeable  vaf  ■ 
which  the  Town  Council  dealt  with  Mr.  Skene's  resignatioii  ■ 
1842,  when  he  was  made  Sheriff-Substitute  of  LAnarksMie.  He 
afterwards  became  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Cliipiy 

(7)  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  1842-1846,  who  had  bea 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  Profemr  Job 
Wilson,  was  already  known  when  he  became  Professor  of  CM 
History  as  the  author  of  some  striking  metaphysical  as  wdv 
literary  productions.  With  him,  as  with  his  friend  Sir  W.  Hani- 
ton,  his  Professorship  of  History  was  a  mere  episode:  In  1S46 
he  went  off  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UnnoaQf 
of  St  Andrews.  And  to  that  University  his  fame  bdongH-Ae 
'fame  of  being  one  of  the  subtlest  Metaphysical  thinken  lM 
Scotland  has  ever  produced. 

(8)  The  next  Professor,  Cosmo  Innbs,  i 846-1874,  mi 
born  historian,  and  has  made  most  valuable  contributioiis  to  ov 
knowledge  of  Scottish  History.  In  fact  Innes,  together  with  kii 
senior  friend,  Thomas  Thomson,  Deputy-Clerk  Register,  faonW 
in  later  times  the  school  of  exact  study  of  the  original  noori- 
sources  of  History  in  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Petrie  and  Sir  T.  Drf* 
Hardy  did  in  l«2ngland.  His  services  in  the  editing  of  Keoovfc 
for  Government,  and  of  old  Chartularics  and  other  documefllito 
the  ISannatync,  Spalding,  and  Maitland  Clubs,  cannot  be  hot 
enumerated  As  a  specimen  of  his  teaching  in  the  Chair  of  Gd 
History  wc  may  take  the  volume  entitled  Sketches  ef  Eerh 
Scottish  History  (i860),  than  which  nothing  of  the  kind  cooUk 
more  interesting,  and  which  embodied  a  course  of  his  lecMd 
His  first  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  gratis,  and  Mr.  Idi0 
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was  giatilied  by  a  lacge  attendance.  At  what  appeared  to  him 
the  proper  time,  when  he  lioped  that  some  taste  for  his  subject 
had  been  aroused,  he  began  to  demand  the  usual  fee.  HJs  class 
instantly  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  handful.  He  lovrered  the 
fee ;  it  was  no  use  ;  no  one  came ;  he  again  dctnanded  nothing, 
and  again  his  benches  filled.  With  these  experiences,  Cosmo 
Innes  renounced  the  eflbrt  to  make  the  Chair  remunerative,  and 
discontinued  lecturing,  We  have  seen  above  (p,  laS)  that  in 
1862  the  Executive  Commission  changed  the  title  of  the  Chair 
to  that  of  "  History,"  and  made  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  on 
Constitutional  law  and  History  necessary  for  a  degree  in  Law. 
Innes  then  took  up  the  duties  of  what  was  in  fact  a  new  Chair, 
and  fulfilled  them  till  his  death  in  1874,  lecturing  to  a  secured 
class  on  English  and  Continental  Constitutional  History, 

(9)  /Eneas  J.  G.  Wackav,  1874-1881,  now  Advocate-Ueputc 
for  Scotland,  was  the  second  "Professor  of  History."  On  his 
resignation  he  was  succeeded  by  (10)  JoilN  Kirkpatrick,  the 
present  Incumbent 
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(i)  Alexander  Bavnb,  1723-1737.  We  have  related  above 
(Vol  I.  p.  a88)  how,  in  1723,  the  Town  Council,  on  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Bayne  of  Rives,  created  a  Chair  of  Scots  Law 
in  the  University,  and  made  him  the  first  Professor.  The  Act 
continuing  the  Ale  Duty,  of  the  same  year,  provided  a  salary  of 
^100  for  the  Chair,  and  gave  tlie  first  presentation  to  the  Town 
Council ;  but  enacted  that  their  right  afterwards  should  be  re- 
stricted to  selecting  from  a  ieet  of  two,  to  be  sent  up  by  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  Itayne  had  passed  Advocate  in  i7i4,and 
the  terms  of  his  petition  show  that  he  had  been  engaged  In 
lecturing  privately  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  before  he  was  made 
Professor.  In  1730  he  published  Institutions  of  the  Critninal 
Xaw  of  Scotland ;  and  soon  after  a  volume  o{  Notes  for  the  use  of 
the  Students  of  the  Municipal  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
the  preface  to  which  contains  the  following  passage,  of  some  in- 
terest as  connecting  the  old  system  of  "  Dictates "  with  the 
modern  system  of  lecturing:  "So  long,"  says  Bayne,  "as  Students 
would  be  at  the  trouble  to  take  them  down  in  writing,  I  thought 
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it  M.  isoper  exerdw  for  them,  ud  to  keep  Uietn  (o  it  1  hn 
hitherto  avtnded  die  printing  61  theui.  But  that  Inlentmn  bdb| 
now  quite  disappointed  Yj  the  increasing  Duiuber  oS  -nan 
copies,  and  these  having  become  vecy  incorrect  by  the  >dM 
trrata  of  eveiy  new  timaciitier,  1  thought  it  better  to  pnnile 
correct  printed  copies  fer  the  tue  of  my  students,  tlian  to  let  ihd 
bdce  up  with  the  inconect  US.  copies  of  others.  And  llut  1W 
who  shall  be  dispooed  to  make  tue  of  their  pen  in  the  c(mtt4 
tbeii  studies  maj  not  be  witbont  toniewhat  proper  wherenpoo  If 
exerdse  it,  let  them  be  Assured  I  shall  yet  find  them  snitiyi 
materials  in  the  coune  of  my  Fielcctions  explanatory  of  iduil  i 
ccmtuned  in  our  Author  *  (be  made  use  of  Sir  George  MackemiA 
Imdiimlhns  as  his  text-bocdc)  **  and  these  notes,  to  be  a  fit  sulijcd 
in  their  second  coune  wheieapoo  to  display  their  assiduity.'  (h 
die  death  of  Bajne  (a)  Johh  Esskinf,  1737- i  765,  having  ben 
nominated  by  the  Facidty  togedier  with  James  lialfour,  Adratall 
(who  "had  no  desire  for  Oie  lyipointment "),  was  duly  apfXiiiMl 
Professor  of  Scots  Law  by  the  Town  Council.  He  was  soaif 
the  Hon.  Cdone!  Enkine  of  Carnock,  and  grandson  of  \jA 
Cardross.  He  entered  with  great  ardour  on  the  duties  of  ft 
Chair,  and  his  class  waa  mote  ntuucrously  attended  than  ihurf 
Bayne  hod  tx^iD.  For  many  yean,  as  we  saw  by  his  iinigniiatt 
for  1741  (VoL  L  p.  189),  be  tocA  as  his  lext-lK»ok  Sir  Gec^t 
Mackenzie's  Instiimtiaa;  bat  in  1754  he  published  his  tm 
Ftim^a  of  Ihe  Lam  «f  SctUmadf  tntX  aflcm.iids  lectured  oa  i 
After  teaching  the  Scots  law  class  for  twenty-eight  ]t^ 
Erskine  retired,  and  devoted  the  last  Uin.-e  years  of  his  life  to  A| 
completion  of  his  larger  wnk,  7Xr  ImtituUi  t/  iht  Ztfsp  tfM", 
land,  whidi  was  pubUsbed  after  his  death,  ui  1773,  and  wUdf 
has  subsequently  been  a  bo(A  of  the  higliest  authority  oa  the  Iw 
of  Scotland.  Matthew  Ros^  Deaa  uf  the  Faculty  of  Advoeal^ 
having  been  once  asked  bow  he  acquired  his  great  knovfa^f 
ctf  law,  replied ;  **  The  day  that  I  passe<t  Advocate  I  walked  hoat 
bom  the  Parliament  Home  and  buried  my  nose  in  Krskioe,  ai 
kept  it  there  for  three  yean."  Of  tlie  next  Professor  (j)  WuuiA 
Wallace,  1765-1786,  no  particulars  can  be  obtained,  except  dtf< 
he  was  son  to  a  Writa  to  the  Sgnct,  was  admitted  Advoc^ei 
1753,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Scots  Latn  in  1765, 
lected  the  decisions  reprated  for  the  Incutty  of  Advocald 
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1772-17769  and  died  in  17861  leaving  his  widow  and  an  onljr 
daughter  in  great  poverty.  His  successor  in  the  Chair  was  a  man 
of  powerful  mind,  and  a  great  legal  luminary,  namely  (4)  David 
Hume,  1786-1822,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Hume,  Esq., 
of  Ninewells,  and  nephew  of  the  Philosopher.  David  Hume  was 
bom  1756,  admitted  Advocate  1779,  and  made  Sheriff  of  Ber- 
wickshire 1784,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight;  he  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Sheriffship  of  Linlithgowshire,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session.  He  published  a 
work  of  great  learning  and  research  on  the  Criminal  Law  of 
Scotland^  which  passed  through  several  editions  during  his  life- 
time, and  has  been  republished  since  his  death.  He  also 
collected  a  well-known  volume  of  Decisions^  which  appeared 
posthumously.  As  a  lecturer  he  had  a  high  reputation ;  but  he 
not  only  did  not  publish  his  lectures,  but  he  left  strict  injunctions 
to  his  executors  to  prevent  any  publication  of  them.  Many  copies, 
however,  of  MS.  notes  of  those  lectures  are  in  circulation  among 
the  profession,  and  they  are  frequently  quoted  both  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench.  We  have  mentioned  above  (p.  9)  Hume's 
sagacious  opinion,  written  in  1 816,  on  the  relations  between  the 
Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  In  1822  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Baron  of  Exchequer.  He  died  in  1838.  When  Prin- 
cipal Clerk  of  Session  Hume  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  thus  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiography :  "  I  copied 
over  his  lectures  twice  with  my  own  hand  from  notes  taken  in  the 
class,  and  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  them  I  can  never 
sufficiently  admire  the  penetration  and  clearness  of  conception 
which  were  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fabric  of  law, 
formed  originally  under  the  strictest  influence  of  feudal  principles, 
and  innovated,  altered,  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  changes  of 
times,  of  habits,  and  of  manners,  until  it  resembles  some  ancient 
castle,  partly  entire,  partly  ruinous,  partly  dilapidated,  patched 
and  altered,  during  the  succession  of  ages,  by  a  thousand  additions 
and  combinations,  yet  still  exhibiting  the  marks  of  its  antiquity, 
and  symptoms  of  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  its  founders,  and  capable 
of  being  analysed  and  made  the  subject  of  a  methodical  plan  by 
an  architect  who  can  understand  the  various  styles  of  the  different 
ages  in  which  it  was  subjected  to  alteration.  Such  an  architect 
has  Mr.  Hume  been  to  the  law  of  Scotland, — neither  wandering 
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into  IkncdAil  and  abMiase  dbqiddtioBs,  which  are  the  more  proto 
subject  of  the  antiqiMiT,  nor  nllified  wiih  presenting  to  ha  pofdi 
a  dry  and  undigested  detaQ  of  hm  in  their  present  state,  tri 
combining  the  post  state  of  oa  legal  enactments  with  if ic  pnsat, 
and  tracing  deariy  and  indidously  ttie  cliangcs  which  took  pbc^ 
and  the  causeB  which  led  to  them."  Lockhart,  in  hb  iJfuf 
Salt,  characteriBca  Htime  aa  "a  man  as  virtuous  and  amiaUe  u 
conspicuous  for  masculine  vigoiir  of  intellect  and  raiid;  «r 
knowledge." 

(S)  George  Joskph  Bell,  18x2-1843,  "'^  the  son  of  n 
Episcopal  Minister  in  Pettfashii^  and  was  bom  in  1770;  hens 
admitted  Advocate  In  1791,  appotntcd  Professor  of  Scots  La* 
in  1833,  and  made  a  Princ^ial  Qeik  of  Session  in  iSji.  Fit 
published  several  small,  but  important,  works  on  the  La>  <t 
Bonkniptcy  and  Diligence,  and  took  nn  .ictive  port  in  prorootitg 
improvements  in  the  i»ocedure  <rf  the  Court  of  Session,  and  tbe 
lemoval  of  technical  and  imneccssnry  fonnalities  in  the  sjnm 
of  titles  to  land, — having  been  a,  member  of  several  Kojal  CaH- 
missions  appointed  to  inquite  into  and  report  on  these 
But  bis  great  reputation  as  a  jurist  rcsis  on  his  ConiMKmfanit^ 
tlu  taw  of  Sattland  and  m  tlu  FHneip/ts  of  Afertaniiie  Jatitftm 
dtnci,  and  on  his  JWiu^ia  »f  tkt  Law  of  Scof!an4,  wtiidi  bc 
published  as  a  text-bodi  for  his  Students.  Both  works  have  gmt 
throagh  many  editions.  Jdbey  wrote  to  Dell  in  tSjo  :  "i  M 
and  esteem  3rou  beyond  any  man  upon  earth,  and  I  look  for 
with  pleasure,  altogether  nnmingled  with  envy,  to  the  t 
your  exertions  shall  have  {daced  yon  in  a  situation  i 
triendship  for  me  will  have  something  of  tlic  air  of  cond 

Unfortunately,  the  prcnnotion  thus  prognoslicated  

not  in  store  for  him;  bat  in  183s  he  was  provided  lor  ^i 
Oerks'  table  in  die  Court  of  Session,  where   his  prn 
Banm  Hume,  had  long  sat    Refisring  to  this  prefcnneal  1 
ferred  hy  Jeffrey,  who  was  then  Ijjrd  Advocate,  Lord  Cockbi 
writes :   "  He  thought  himself  almost  sufficiently  rewarded  t 
having  taken  office,  by  the  power  which  it  gave  him  of  ( 
one  of  the  principal  Clerkships  in  the  Court  of  Session  l~ 
Joseph  Bell.     He  would  have  made  him  a  Judge  itm 
been  a  vacancy ;  and  ceibunly  no  man  had  ever  a  stn 
so  far  as  such  claims  depend  on  eminent  filness,  than  Mr.  1 
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had  for  a  seat  on  tliat  Bench,  which  his  great  legal  work  had  been 
instTUcting  and  directing  for  above  thirty  years." 

(6)  John  Sciiank  More,  1843-1861,  son  of  a  Seceding 
Minister,  was  born  at  Norlh  Shields  in  1 784 ;  admitted  Advocate 
in  1806,  in  1827  published  an  edition  of  Erskine's  Principles, 
and  in  1S33  an  important  edition  of  Lord  Stair's  Institutions, 
with  notes  and  illustrations.  More  had  an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge o(  the  literature  of  Scottish  law,  which  showed  itself  in  these 
works.  When  appoimed  Trofessor,  he  was  not  only  interesting 
to  his  Students  by  his  learning,  but  he  took  remarkable  pains  in 
going  through  and  correcting  their  exercises.  He  was  a  great 
book  collector,  and  amassed  a  library  of  1 5,000  volumes.  Among 
these  was  a  remarkable  collection  of  about  14,000  pamphlets, 
bound  up  into  1400  volumes.  He  was  full  of  gentle  tastes 
outside  the  legal  profession;  his  books  were  his  companions; 
like  Southey's  scholar  he  might  have  said,  "  My  days  among  the 
dead  arc  passed ; "  and  in  old  age  his  cliicf  favourites  were  the 
^iscopal  divines,  Horslcy,  Hooker,  and  l.eighton.  He  exhibited 
to  his  class  the  ly[«  of  a  Christian  gcnllcman.^ 

(7)  Georgb  Ross,  1S61-1863,  who  next  succeeded  to  the 
Chair  of  Scots  Law,  held  it  for  the  brief  space  of  two  years.  He 
was  son  of  George  Ross,  Esq.,  Advocate,  and  the  last  Judge  of 
the  Commissary  Court;  was  admitted  Advocate  1835,  and 
aften-ards  appointed  Frcsenter  of  Signatures, — an  office  involving 
the  responsible  duty  of  revising,  before  they  were  isstied,  all 
Charters  asked  for  from  the  Crown.  He  published  various  Com- 
mentaries on  statutes  connected  with  Land  Rights,  and  edited 
many  volumes  of  Leading  Cases  both  on  the  subject  of  Land 
Rights  and  on  that  of  Commercial  Law,  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  1861,  but  died  prematurely  in 
1863. 

(8)  George  Moir,  i863-r865,  was  another  brief  incumbent 
He  had  before  hold  the  Cliair  of  Rhetoric  for  a  short  space,  and 
had  gone  off  to  be  Sheriff  of  Ross-shlre.  In  1S63  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Scots  Law  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty 

'  The  v[ew  of  I'lofcssor  Schark  More,  alK>vc  given,  is  taken  from  Bean 
Ramwy's  obiUiary  nolicc  of  liim  in  llie  Proctedingi  of  R.S.E.,  1861.  The 
sulistnnec  of  Ihc  accounls  of  Ihc  olhcr  rrafesson  of  Scots  Law  hits  been  kindly 

furnishcil  by  Frofcssoi  Maciilierson. 
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ctf  Advocatea,  all  odwr  cudidales  having  withdrawn  on  n 
being  known  that  he  wu  willing  to  occupy  the  Chaii.  B« 
he  only  held  it  two  yan,  and  then  resigned,  on  whkli  (}) 
NoMiAN  Macphirsok,  the  praent  Professor  of  Scots  Uw,  n 
appointed. 


XX.— PROFESSORS  OF  CONVEYANCING. 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  1750  "the  institution  ofi 
Chair  of  Coavejwicing  waa  ahrongly  ii^^ed  by  certain  individiuli 
in  the  legal  professioiL  The  foundation  of  the  Chair  was  tla 
niccesslully  resisted  by  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  S^el,* 
the  ground  that  it  would  inteiftre  with  the  duties  of  raastoa  i> 
the  teaching  of  their  ^ifventicea  in  chambers.  About  forty  fon 
afterwards  the  Society  had  beconic  more  enlightened  on  Ibc 
subject,"'  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  work  entitled  l^tturm 
on  tht  History  and  PruOUe  tf  Ihe  Law  of  Scotland,  rfiathi  k 
CoKvefttndngandL^alJ>iI^mi^  by  Walter  Ross,  W.Su  Jn  rjfi 
they  instituted  a  I..ecturediip  on  Conveyancing,  and  in  1 79^  diq 
tried  to  get  it  erected  into  a  Chair  in  the  University,  but  tbit  •» 
opposed,  and  for  a  time  tucceefiilly,  both  by  the  Senatus  (fcc 
Vd.  L  p.  393)  and  \fj  the  Faculty  of  Advoc3te.s,  on  tlie  gra»! 
that  such  a  Chair  would  interfere  widi  that  of  Scots  Law.  Is 
i8as,  however,  the  Town  Council  set  aside  these  objections  lad 
erected  a  Chur  of  Conveyancing,  for  which  the  Society  of  Writoi 
agreed  to  provide  a  perpetual  salaty  of  at  least   one  hundrol 


Thefiist  Professorof  Conveyancing  was  (■}  Macvky  NArai, 
1835-1847,  a  learned  and  philosophical  lawyer,  who  wat  bS 
more  renowned  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  critic  Born  in  1774 
and  having  been  educated  at  tlie  Universities  of  Glasgow  ml 
Edinburgh,  Macvej  Napier  passed  W.S.  in  1799,  and  in  1805 
he  was  appointed  Librarian  to  the  Society.  In  the  same  yor  he 
had  an  article  on  "D^erando"  in  the  Edinburgh  Jteviem,  IB 
which  he  contmued  afterwards  to  be  a  contributor.  In  181  r  Ir 
reviewedDugaldStewart's'Thilosophical  Essays"  in  the  Quarierty 
He  then  commenced  making  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Waku 
Raleigh,  of  which  six  volumes  were  printed,  when  in  tSi4  be 
'  Lttlunt  en  CeitvtfaHcimg,  by  Fiofessoi  Monlgomcrie  llell,  vol.  i.  p.  M- 
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was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Constable  to  act  as  editor  of  the  ^'Supple- 
ment" to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encydopadia  Briiannka; 
which  work  was  in  his  hands  till  1824.^  In  1816  Napier  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Conveyancing  by  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 
In  18 18  he  contributed  a  remarkable  paper  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  R.S.E.,  entitled  "Remarks  Illustrative  of  the  Scope  and 
Influence  of  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Lord  Bacon."  In  1 820, 
on  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  death,  Dugald  Stewart  wrote  a  strong 
letter  to  the  Lord  Provost,  recommending  Napier  for  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy ;  but  he,  knowing  that  as  a  Whig  he  had 
no  chance  of  success,  declined  to  become  a  candidate.  In  1825 
he  was  promoted  by  the  Town  Council  from  being  Lecturer  to 
be  Professor  of  Conveyancing.  "  Of  hb  qualifications  for  this 
Chair,"  says  Professor  Montgomerie  Bell,  "  I  can  join  a  numerous 
body  of  his  Students  in  speaking  with  the  highest  respect  and 
gratitude."  But  he  was  not  able  to  concentrate  his  whole  atten- 
tion on  his  work  as  a  Professor,  having  in  1829  been  chosen  as 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  succession  to  Jeffrey.  His 
individuality  as  an  author  was  lost  in  anonymous  contributions  to 
this  Heviav,  An  interesting  volume  of  letters  to  him  from  emi- 
nent contributors,  such  as  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  James 
Stephen,  Brewster,  Senior,  M'Culloch,  etc.,  has  been  published  by 
his  son,^  and  shows  that  he  had  a  somewhat  difficult  team  to 
drive.     He  died  in  1847,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

(2)  Allan  Menzies,  1847-1856,  who  was  Napier's  successor, 
had,  like  himself,  a  considerable  capacity  for  literature.  We  have 
mentioned  his  name  above  (p.  39)  as  one  of  the  Students  who 
were  particularly  distinguished  in  producing  essays,  in  competition 
for  Lord  Aberdeen's  prize,  on  the  Character  of  the  Ancient 
Athenians.  Afterwards,  belonging  to  a  firm  of  Writers  who  were 
agents  for  the  Dick  Bequest  for  the  benefit  of  Teachers  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  administration  of 
the  Trust,  and  was  accustomed  himself  to  test  the  qualifications 
of  the  Parish  Schoolmasters  and  the  results  of  their  teaching. 
In  the  Chair  of  Conveyancing  his  Lectures,  which  afler  his  death, 

1  The  edition  of  Raleigh  having  been  suspended  in  18 14  was  never  com- 
pleted by  N.ipicr.  On  the  Constables  becoming  bankrupt,  in  1825,  the  volumes 
that  had  been  printed  were  sold  ofif  as  they  were. 

*  From  the  Introduction  to  this  work  most  of  the  above  particulars  have 
been  taken. 
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in  1 856,  were  published  by  his  son,  and  went  through  two  edidom^ 
were  characterised  by  literary  excellence  of  style.  Menzies  mbo- 
duced  the  system  of  examining  his  class  by  papers  to  be  aniwend 
in  the  class-room  without  the  aid  of  books  or  notes. 

(3)  Alexander  Montgomerie  Bell,  1856-1866,  who  «■ 
a  partner  of  Messrs.  Dundas  and  Wilson,  W.SL,  had  not  Ac 
literary  tastes  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  a  very  able  tetcher 
of  Conveyancing,  and  his  Lectures^  which  were  published  after  ha 
death,  have  already  gone  through  three  editions.  Without  bag 
so  well  written  as  those  of  Professor  Menzies,  which  they  bne 
now  superseded,  they  have  a  more  practical  tone,  and  abo  bdng 
the  Law  down  to  a  later  date. 

(4)  In  1866  James  Stuart  Fraser  Tvtlbr,  the  piesat 
Professor  of  Conveyancing,  was  appointed. 

XXI.— PROFESSORS  OF  BOTANY, 

The  beginnings  of  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  CdSkfjt  of 
Edinburgh  date  far  before  those  of  any  other  medical  or  sdenlific 
subject,  except,  indeed.  Mathematics.  We  have  seen  abofic 
(Vol.  I.  p.  2 1 8)  how  Sir  R.  Sibbald  and  Dr.  A.  Balfour  got  hoU 
of  "  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  a  youth,  who  by  his  own  indnliy, 
had  attained  a  great  knowledge  of  the  i)lants  and  of  medah^"  lal 
employed  him  to  lay  out  for  them,  as  a  Physic  Garden,  a  piece 
of  ground  l)clonging  to  Holyrood  House  about  forty  feet  sqave; 
how  next  they  got  "a  lease  to  Mr.  James  Sutherland"  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  Trinity  Hospital,  which  was  the  second  flie 
of  the  Physic  Garden ;  and  how  in  1676  the  Town  Council  gne 
Sutherland  a  salary  of  ;^2o  sterling,  and  annexed  his  profienos 
to  the  rest  of  the  liberal  sciences  taught  in  the  College^  ui 
granted  him  a  convenient  room  in  the  College  for  keeping  boob 
and  seeds  relative  to  the  said  profession.  They  thus  indiitcdf 
made  him  Professor  of  Botany  in  1676,  from  which  we  may  date 
the  foundation  of  the  Chair,  though  it  was  not  till  1695  tha  tk 
Council  formally  apiK)inted  Sutherland  to  be  Professor  of  BoUof 
in  the  College,  with  his  former  salary  of  ;^20,  and  **  all  emoli- 
ments,  i)rorits,  and  casualties." 

(i)  Jamf^s  Sutherland,  1676-1705,  was  a  person  aboiil 
whose  antecedents  Bower  could  fmd  no  particulars,  except  tbt 
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**he  had  followed  the  honourable  profession  of  a  gaxdener." 
That  he  was  a  diligent  botanist  and  collector  of  plants  may  be 
gathered  from  his  Catalogue  of  some  3000  species  and  varieties 
of  plants  cultivated  in  the  Physic  Garden.  In  the  dedication  of 
this  Catalogue  in  1683  to  the  then  Lord  Provost,  he  mentions 
with  honest  pride  his  exertions  during  seven  years ;  his  foreign 
correspondence  to  obtain  seeds  and  plants  from  the  Levant,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
and  his  **  iiainful  journeys  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  recover 
whatever  this  Kingdom  produceth  of  variety."  In  1695  Sutherland 
got  himself  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  before.  He  was  not 
only  formally  made  Professor  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  but 
the  College  of  Surgeons  resolved  to  assess  their  apprentices  one 
guinea  each  for  instruction  in  Botany.  In  return  Sutherland, 
besides  teaching  the  apprentices,  was  **  to  wait  upon"  the  Surgeons 
''at  a  solemn  public  herborising"  four  times  a  year.  It  seems 
certain  that  Sutherland,  who  had  great  merits  in  his  own  way, 
never  gave  a  lecture  on  Botany  within  the  College.  Some  of  the 
Students  may  have  gone  to  the  Physic  Garden,  as  the  Surgeons' 
apprentices  did,  and  picked  up  information.  In  1705,  when  he 
had  served  for  thirty  years,  complaints  were  made  of  his  neglect- 
ing his  duties  both  to  the  apprentices  and  to  the  College  garden, 
which  he  had  been  directed  to  keep  in  order.  The  Town 
Council  reduced  his  salary  as  Professor  from  j£2o  to  jCSf  and 
Sutherland  then  resigned,  on  the  ground  that  he  "  had  resolved 
to  live  more  retiredly  and  to  quit  the  said  profession,  and  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  medals."  Bower  ^  thinks  that  he  must 
have  died  in  the  same  year,  since  in  1705  "the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  purchased  his  excellent  collection  of  Greek,  Roman, 
Scottish,  Saxon,  and  English  coins  and  medals."  If  he  began 
life  as  a  common  gardener,  he  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
man  to  acquire  both  the  knowledge  and  the  means  for  such  a 
collection. 

(2)  Charles  Preston,  1706-17 12,  the  next  Professor,  seems 
to  have  been  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  issued  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Edinburgh 
Courant  for  i6th  May  1707  :  "Dr.  Preston  teaches  his  lessons 
of  botany  in  the  Physick  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  the  months  of 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  373. 
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Wej,  Jvae,  July,  tad  Avgot  1707.  Therefore,  all  genllaa  | 
ubA  othets,  who  are  derinni  to  leam  the  said  science  of  bctn^  I 
may  leptui  to  the  taid  gardeo,  where  nttendance  will  be  gim* 
This  advertisement  was  an  famtmion  to  the  general  public  tank 
Ae  Physic  Garden  and  tecetrie  from  Dr.  Preston  the  same  nd 
of  instruction  which  die  Smgeon  apprentices  were  in  ail  proboi^ 
receiTtng  from  htm — namdy,  they  were  shown  the  plaob,  1^ 
and  medical  properties,  and  whether  ttq 
Bctany  as  a  science,  or  as  a  sot^ 
00m,  liardly  ousted  then.  Ate 
1  171 1  (3)  Georgb  PRESIdl 
appointed  "  Professor  of  fioti^ 
of  this  city,  and  Master  of  die  Physick  Garden  thereof,"  "stt 
power  to  cultivate  and  paaaess  the  said  garden  and  house,  ol  M- 
New  North  Port,  attd  pertinents  helonging  thereto."  He  vac  'll 
carry  on  the  said  profeaaioa  of  Botany,"  to  cultivate  the  ffi 
and  "  to  keep  correspoodenta  for  procuring  plants  and  seeds 

he  was  to  have  a  aUaiylf 
to  the  burden  of  ^40  Se* 
(£3  :  6  :  8  sterlii^)  gnmnd-duty  to  Trinity  HosphaL  fc- 
17x9  the  Surgeons  subscribed  a  guinea  each  towards  buildiifl 
greenhouse,  and  the  Town  Council  allowed  George  Preston  £w 
sterling  a  year  for  mainteoaine  of  the  garden  and  giecnhcot 
His  position  then  was  that  he  had  a  free  house,  a  clear  star 
of  £6  :  13  : 4,  and  leave  to  make  what  he  could  by  leaching  M 
Surgeon  apprentices  and  others,  and  by  the  sale  of  dmp  bcrf 
Probably  the  laat-namcil  privilege  was  conadotif 
above  (VoL  I.  p,  jo8) 


were  told  their 

were  indigenous  w  e»>tic: 

for  systematic  lectures  in  a  dats- 

the  death  of  Charles  Piettoa 

1713-1738,  possibly  his  son, 


foreign  countries."    For  tiiese 
£10  sterling,  subject  bowevei 


the  garden. 

to  be  of  some  value ;  we  have 

in  r724  four  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  applied  for  the  use  of  Ife 
Collie  Garden,  with  the  view  of  raising  pharmaceutical  | 
therein.  Geoi^  Frettcm  was  by  profession  a  dmg^  1 
apothecary.  Bower  1  quotes  from  the  Edinliurgh  Gatette  fat  ^ 
October  i7or  an  advertisement  of  his,  announcing  that  he 
newly  arrived  with  a  parcel  of  all  sorts  of  drugs  newly  come  frtf 
the  Indies,  as  also  all  sorts  of  ipices,  sugars,  tea,  coflee,  chaolA 
etc,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  in  Smith's  New  Land,  on  lli 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  foregainst  the  head  of  Blacfcftiat 
Wynd."  He  had  seen  medical  service  abroad,  and  was  vait 
'  HUl.  Un.  Eli.,  vol.  ii.  p,  HI. 
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SuTgeon-Majoc  to  the  Forces  in  North  Britain,  and  as  such  obtiiined 
remission  of  city  taxes  on  his  shop.     Alexander  Monro  primus, 
as  pan  of  }iis  early  medical  education,  got  some  instruction  about 
I   plants  from  George  I'reston. 

With  (4)  Charles  Alston,  1738-1761,  the  history  of  the 

Chair  of  Botany,  as  \a.n  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University, 

,  commences ;  Sutherland  and  the  Preslons  had  been  Keepers  and 

,  Exhibitors  of  the  Physic  Garden,  rather  than  Professors.     We  have 

.  already  mentioned  (VoL  I.  p.  318)  the  circumstances  of  Alston's 

,  appointment.     He  was  born  in  1683,  and  sjient  his  youth  about 

Hamilton  Palace,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess,  who  wished 

,  lo  make  a  lawyer  of  liim,  but  he  preferred  BoUTiy  and  Medicine. 

He  seems  to  have  commenced  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  but  in 

his   thirty-third  year   proceeded  to    Leyden,  where,   with   many 

.   others  of  his  countrymen,  he  imbued  his   mind  with  the  ideas 

of  Boerhaave.      Returning,  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  to  Edinburgh 

1820,  he  began  to  practise,  and  also  obtained,  through  the  in- 

Ruence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  sinecure  office  of  King's 

Botanist  and  Kecjier  of  the  Garden  at  Holyrood,  which  he  en- 

'  riched  with  plants  procured  in  Holland ;  and  he  began  teaching 

Botany  there  in  rivalry  to  G.  Preston.     On  Preston's  death,  in 

1 738,  the  Town  Council,  with  all  the  air  of  creating  a  new  office, 

"considering  that  were  a  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  elected 

and  installed  in  the  City's  College,  it  would  in  a  great  measure 

contribute  to  the  advancement  of  leamii^,  etc  ;  they  therefore" 

appointed  Dr.  Charles  Alston  accordingly.     Alston,  entering  on 

his  duties  in  his  iifty-fifth  year,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 

Botany  every  summer,  and  one  on  Materia  Medica  every  winter, 

for  twenty-two  years.     In  1740  he  published,  for  the  use  of  his 

Students,  a  list  of  the  ofRcinat  plants  in  the  Physic  Garden,  and  in 

1753  an  introduction  to  Botany,  entitled,  Tyrodnium  Botanimnt 

Edinbiirgtme.      It  was  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  Botany 

that  Alston  came  to  his  Chair;  for  in  1736  LJnnieus  published 

his  Sysiema  Natiira,  which  first  definitely  established  the  existence 

of  sex  in  plants.     Alston  was  too  old  to  at  once  adopt  the  novel 

and  striking  views  of  Linnaeus ;  like  many  other  naturalists,  he 

resisted  them,  and  in  the  PhysUal  and  Literary  Essays  (1751)  he 

published  a  paper  controverting  the  new  system.     Of  course  in 

this  matter  Alston  was  behindhand,  but  he  did  good  service  in 
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inauguiatitig  Bystonatic  Botany  and  Malerfn  Mcdica  in  ite  W 
rersity.     He  wrote  lewral  papers  for  the  M^dicai  Etmp, 
most  important  of  lAich  was  on  "  Opium," 

(5)  JoHM  HoPl,  iJ6i-r786,  unlike  his  predoc^wt, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  aposUc  of  Linn.-cus,  to  whose  iDOi 
he  put  up  an  impoting  monument  (now  standing  in  tbe  pfa 
Botanic  Garden).  Hope  dad  studied  Medicine  abroad,  and* 
his  return  had  graduated  M.D.  at  Clasgow{i75o),  a/ter  vhidik 
tesided  in  Edinbui;^  and  joined  the  College  ot  Physidau.  Ii 
ApnH  1861  he  was  appointed  "King's  Botanist  for  ScodMi' 
and  in  the  same  montii  ivas  elected  by  the  Town  Council  "Pi» 
fessor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  "  in  the  Univcnity.  Hb 
Professoriate  was  matked  by  two  important  changes — (i)  har^ 
for  seven  years  given  a  double  course  of  lectures,  like  Alston  ft 
1768  he  got  a  commiasion  as  Regius  Professor  of  Botany, 
then  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Mcdica,  whidi 
accordingly  erected  into  a  se])arate  Chair;  (2)  finding  the  dK 
for  the  Physic  Garden  (where  the  \Vaverley  Station  is  now)  Mt 
onsuited  for  its  piupose — low,  swampy,  and  unexposed  to 
sun — he,  by  great  exertions,  got  the  Garden  removed  m  i7J*fc 
a  site  on  the  west  of  Lcith  Walk,  "  where,  under  his 
tendencc,  the  ground  was  laid  out,  the  plants  arranged 
to  the  Linnican  system,  suitable  hot-houses  erected,  and  a 
esUblishcd  for  the  giowtli  of  atjuatic  plants.  For  this  pmpnekl 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Govenuaent,  ' 
thus  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  connection  with  the  S 
which  has  so  materially  furthered  Botanical  education  in  ScollanA.* 
These  were  great  services  rendered  by  Dr.  John  Hope.  HcM 
the  father  of  Charles  Hoi)c,  the  eminent  Professor  of  ChemtiBj. 

(6)  Daniel  Ruthkriord,  17S6-1819,  was  the  son  oT  Ofc 
John  Rutherford,  one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Klcdicot  Scbcwllf 
the  University  (see  VoL  1.  p.  308).  l\>rl(s  treatttur  /artUmi 
been  often  illustrated  in  that  ScliooL  Daniel  Rutiierfotxl  Itxi  A» 
honour  of  emulating  Black  by  the  discovery  of  one  of  (he  boS,- 
and,  like  Black,  he  announced  it  in  his  Graduation  Thvoi,  Bt 
aire  Mephitko,  in  which  be  observed  that  "  healthy  nnd 
by  being  respired,  not  only  becomes  i>arily  mephitic,  Ihk  sIM; 

■  From  ProrcscoT  DkkKo's  Address  to  liis  Sludents  on  the  openiiw  rf  #. 
oew  Botanical  cbus-room  in  Mny  1S82. 
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jL  sujOfers  another  change  in  its  nature.     For  after  all  mephitic  air 

H  (carbonic  acid  gas)  is  separated  and  removed  from  it  by  means  of 

a  caustic  lixivium,  that  which  remains  does  not  thence  become 

more  healthful ;  for  although  it  makes  no  precipitate  of  lime  from 

.^  water,  yet  it  extinguishes  fire  and  life  no  less  than  before."    The 

~    residuum  got  the  name  of  nitrogen  gas,  which  Rutherford  was 

,  acknowledged  to  have  discovered  by  his  experiments.     After  this 

^  successful  debut  in  his  twenty-second  year  (1772)  he  proceeded 

,.   to  Paris,  various  places  in  Italy,  and  London,  whence  he  returned 

..   to  practise  in  Edinburgh  in  1775.     On  the  death  of  John  Hope 

.   he  was  appointed  "  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany." 

Sir  R.  Christison,  who  attended  his  lectures  in  the  Leith  Walk 

Garden,  says  :  ''  Tradition  had  it  in  my  student  years  that  he  was 

T  disappointed  at  not  being  made  Assistant  and  Successor  to  Black 

^    in  1795,  when  that  office  was  given  to  Dr.  Charles  Hope;  and 

he  again,  son  of  the  botanical  predecessor  of  Rutherford,  was 

^  said  to  have  preferred  to  step  into  his  own  father's  University 

shoes  than  into  those  of  Dr.  Black.     However  that  may  have 

'     been,  Hope  highly  distinguished  himself  in  his  Chemical  Chair ; 

J    while  Rutherford  in  that  of  Botany,  which  he  fiUed  for  thirty-four 

years,  always  seemed  to  lecture  with  a  grudge,  and  never  contri- 

'     bated  a  single  investigation  to  the  progress  of  the  science  which 

^   he  taught."    "  His  lectures,  however,  were  extremely  clear,  and  full 

of  condensed  information,  his  style  was  beautiful  and  his  pro- 

'     nunciation  pure  and  scarcely  Scotch."     But  disability  from  gout 

^    prevented  his  giving  his  Students  any  practical  training  in  the  field,  a 

\    duty  which  Sir  R.  Christison  thinks  that  he  should  have  devolved  on 

his  excellent  hcad-gardcner  and  henchman,  Mr.  William  Macnab. 

Daniel  Rutherford  was  uncle  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  sister 

having  married  Scott's  father.     There  are  numerous  mentions  of 

[     him  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scotty  and  especially  there  is  a  letter 

'     from  Sir  Walter,  dated  2  2d  December  18 19,  in  which  he  relates 

the  sudden  deaths  of  three  of  the  Rutherford  family — his  own 

mother,  his  uncle,  and  his  aunt — within  one  week.     And,  strange 

'     to  say,  neither  of  them  could  hear  of  the  other's  death :  Mrs. 

Scott  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  lost  speech  and  consciousness 

on  the   1 2  th    December,  but   lingered   to  the   23d;   Professor 

Rutherford  visited  his  sister  on  the  1 4th,  but  dropped  down  dead 

from  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the  15th;  and  Miss  C.  Rutherford, 
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who  had  been  in  Uling  health,  died  suddenly  on  the  17th,  beta 
her  brother's  death  had  been  communicated  to  her. 

(7)  RoBBXT  Grabaii^  i8ao-i845,wa5  an  enthusiastic  BoCmil 
a  high-minded  gentlemui,  and  a  most  successrul  Profeaot.  Ht 
had  the  honour  of  establishing  two  Botanic  Gaidens — oMl 
Glasgow,  and  one  in  Edinburgh.  Bora  in  1786  of  a  pat 
Stirlingshire  family,  Gmbam  graduated  M.D.  (1808),  and 
to  pmctise  in  Glasgow,  to  be  near  his  parents.  He  trai  li 
guishing  himself  there  in  his  profession  when,  in  iSiy.tiEM 
invited  to  take  the  fdaca  of  Dr.  Brown  (late  of  Lan]^!pa:)m 
Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University.  In  1818  the  Om 
created  a  Chiur  of  Botany  in  Glasgow,  and  apix>inteil  Gi^om  tt 
fill  it,  and  his  first  act  was  to  get  by  private  subscriidn  1 
Botanic  Garden  of  nearly  eight  acres,  at  the  west  end  of  Clt^.' 
in  lien  of  a  very  insufficient  one  adjoining  the  uld  College,  lidk 
more  tlian  a  year  afterwards  the  death  of  Daniel  Kuil 
occurred.  Tlw  Town  Council  then  oltcTcd  tlie  BdinLmrgh  Qsi 
to  Robert  Brown,  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  On  !■ 
declining  it  Graham  became  a  candidate:  On  the  3 1  st  Dccanla 
1819  he  was  gazetted  R^us  Professor  of  Botany  in  Edinliuifi^ 
and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Garden  In  January  tSao  he  w 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Town  Council  Professor  of  Mci&k 
and  Botany.  He  thus  became  the  first  of  three  i'rofeman 
have  been  successively  tnnsferred  from  the  Chair  of  Sotanji 
Glasgow  to  tliat  in  Edinburgh. 

When  he  come  to  his  new  appointment  the  questka  d 
moving  the  Botanic  Garden  from  Leith  Walk  was  under  discusact, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  City  northwards,  'I'hc  Govxtukw 
proposed  to  phice  it  by  the  Duke's  ^Valk,  near  Holyrooii ;  W 
Graham,  by  great  exertions,  got  for  it  its  present  site  in  lti\«(ai 
Row,  where  it  occui»es  fiauriccn  and  a  half  acres.  AU  the  ttta 
and  plants  were  removed  there,  and  among  thent  a  flne  yew-tm 
which  grew  in  the  Phyac  Gardi^n  under  Sutherland,  and  «tid 
has  been  twice  successfully  transplanted.  Sir  R,  CliristitoQ  ai' 
that  "it  proves  its  own  age  by  the  moduli4S  of  Oe  Candofc 
according  to  which  it  must  be  above  two  hundred  yean  di* 
"The  morning  walk  to  Uie   Botanic  Garden,"  writes  a  I 
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m^mI,  "the  large,  light,  conservatory -looking  lecture-room,  sur- 
omided  by  fine  shtubs  and  beautiful  flowering  plants,  the  abun- 
Imce  of  newly  gathered  flowers,  wiUi  which  the  lectures  were 
Hwiliiilid,  and  tlie  lecturer  himself,  simple,  unalTecled,  cordial, 
Md  joyous,  with  no  duhiess  or  tedium  in  him,  but  as  fresh  and 
ttahhy,  and  full  of  life,  as  the  youths  around  him,  remain  as  a 
■6niuuient  picture  in  the  mind's  eye,  froni  which  so  many  scenes 
Mre  altogether  f:ided."  Graham  lectured  at  first  according  to 
ke  Liniuean  principles,  but  he  gradually  adopted  more  and  more 
be  Natural  System.  He  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a 
(inter  cour«  in  Botany  in  addition  to  the  summer  one.  One 
(veat  feature  of  the  summer  course  was  the  bolanising  expeditions 
mt  the  Saturdays,  which  were  enjoyed  alike  by  the  teacher  and 
hm  taught.  Graham  carefully  described  in  scientific  journals  all 
hkw  plants,  on  their  first  flowering  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  journeys 
bfoi^h  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  he  made  several  additions  to 
lie  flora  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1836  some  of  his  old  pupils, 
iCKded  by  Dr.  Hutton  Balfour,  founded  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Sdinburgh,  and  made  him  President  In  1845  bis  health  rapidly 
uccurobed  to  the  effects  of  a  tumoui  on  the  thoracic  duc^  and 
le  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.' 

(8)  John  Hutton  Balfour,  1845-1879,  succeeded  to  the 
^3iair  of  Botany,  which  he  held  for  thirty-four  years.  He  retired 
B  >879t  and  is  now  Emeritus  Professor.  (9)  The  present  Fro- 
essor  of  Botany,  Alkxamder  Dickson,  was  then  elected  by  the 
3oard  of  Curators. 


XXn.— PROFESSORS  OF  ANATOMY. 

We  have  sufllciently  related  (Vol.  I.  pp.  295-300)  the  founda- 
ion  of  the  Anatomy  Chair  in  Edinbui^h, — at  first  in  a  tentative 
»ay  in  1705,  afterwards  i>ermanently  in  1720,  Of  the  first  three 
o-calted  Professors — (i)  Rodert Elliot,  1705-1716;  (3)Adam 
Orummond,  1708-1720;  (3)  John  M'Gili,  joint  Professor 
[716-1720 — there  is  nothing  special  to  tell,  except  that  M'Gili, 
,n  1733,  thirteen  years  ader  his  resignation  of  the  Chair,  published 

»  Tlie  above  parliculats  aie  taken  from  a  Biographical  Sklteh  of  Pror«asol 
Giaham,  l>y  C  Ruuford,  M.D.,  being  ui  address  to  the  Harveian  Society 
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in  the  Edinburgk  £si     r  an  arw  miiij,  <if  an  opoia 

which,  "  with  evidenC  4    de  1  famiBarily  with  fht  mmti 

of  the  parts*''  he  had  pcrib  ed  i  a  laige  false  aueiaiMi  M  fe 
bend  of  the  amL^  (4)  AuxAir  a  liotmo^rfaiaf,  i7>o-ini 
was  not  only  the  s  :  Tioftsanr  of  Anatoaiy  ii  ft 

UniTersitY,  and  the  "  er  of  the  Ediubqigh  Medkal  SM' 
bat  also  the  first  Pro  or  of  f  kmd  who  drew  gvcat  UMii 
to  the  University  of  Ea  doid  without  and  g«ie  k  Ik 

beginnings  of  its  celebrity.  The  i  in  iimM  Jiices  of  fas  eteiii 
and  early  career  have  ted  iaeiiously,     "Hboobe^ 

extended  from  October  to  May,  d  embiaced  saiigciy  as  wli 
anatomy.  His  lectures  were  itrated  bj  iliiiinliaiii  cf fc 
human  body  and  also,  i      c  soOy  of  the  bodies  of  qwh 

peds,  birds,  and  fishes  i  r  gr  ng  the  ^■"linrnj  of  tmkpt 
he  treated  of  its  diseases^  *  (  of  those  parts  ioqniip|fl|* 
tions.     He  showed  the  01     a  on  die  desid  body,  aaifc 

various  bandages  and  a|  ;  and  copchided  &e  ooHWiit 

some  lectures  on  ph;  He  cootimied  to  gvie  wfti 

course  uninterruptedly  I  ty-<  gfat  yearsL*     He  Ad  BBl  ■! 

his  lectures,  the  tradition  be  that,  haTnig  leant  hh  iat# 
course  by  heart,  he  was  thrown  into  coofosioii  bj  Ac  i^^rffc 
distinguished  audience  a  9led  to  hear  it,  and  fiwgot  the  sal 
which  he  had  committed  to  m  ay ;  having  hiotig|ht  ao  nA 
he  was  compelled  to  lecture  ex  xxaneonsljy  and  he  cicrdi 
continued  to  do  so.  From  this  it  must  be  coodnded  drt^ 
lectured  in  English. 

Monro's  first  and  principal  work  was  his  OsfmgHtgj,  pohUdl 
1726,  when  he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age;  it 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Elurope.  He 
Medical  literature  by  others,  and  founded  a 
for  the  publication  of  Medkal  Essays^  which  fitst  afpani> 
1733,  and  the  scope  of  which  was  afterwards  taiagiM 
M'Laurin.  Monro  contributed  many  papers  to  du 
last  of  which  was  on  '*  The  Success  of  Inoculation  i 
He  was  ver)-  social  and  "clubable."  He  was  a  meHbercfk 
''Select  Society,"  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  i 
revival  which  was  going  on  in  Edinburgh  during  1» 


'  Profcsvjr  St  rut  hers*  Slxith  of  the  Eiiinturgh  Aiimtewtk^  Sdkad^^^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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I  Hutchinson,  in  his  Biographia  Mcdica  (1799),  vol,  ii.  p.   156, 

■  Iffcoids  the  character  drawn  by  Lavater  of  Monro  from  the  inspec- 
||tm  of  the  engraving  of  his  portrait  by  Allan  Rainsay,  which  we 
Wve  reproduced.     Lavatc-r  was  not  told  whose  portrait  it  waS]  and 

M^  lAysiognomical  art  was  completely  ballled.  He  saw  nothing 
Ja^  M(»iro's  iace  but  "a  good,  gentle:,  ])eaceable  character,  of  a 

rMOguine-phlegmatic  tem[)crament,"  "  not  what  is  usuoJIy  denomi- 
Jteled  a  great  man,"  but  a  "  respectable  jiersonage,"  to  whom 
th  much  verbiage  he  attributed  many  amiable  virtues.  Perhaps 
Lavater  could  have  seen  the  hvlng  man  he  might  have  made  a 
J^Ctlcr  guess.  But,  after  all,  people  do  not  bear  all  their  qualities 
jUamped  upon  their  countenance. 

^  . .  When  A.  Monro  /"imus  was  fifty-seven  years  old  he  |)ersuaded 
||k  Town  Council  to  a]>point  his  son  as  joint  Professor  with  him 
|K754),  but  he  did  not  resign  his  Anatomical  Chair  till  1 758,  and 
te  Uved  nine  years  after  that,  devoting  himself  still  to  practice,  of 
pllich  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  large  share,  and  to  teaching  as 
SH>e  of  the  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

(5)  Alexander  Monro  secundus,  1758-1798,  so  far  from 
being  overshadowed  by  the  eminence  of  his  father,  surpassed  him 
W  scientific  merit  He  had  gone  through  the  Arts  course,  and 
^JiTOUgh  two  sessions  of  the  Medical  curriculum  under  Alston, 
'Whytt,  Rutherford,  Flummer,  and  his  father,  when  in  1753-1754 
ne  was  employed,  when  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  deliver  his 
lather's  evening  lecture.  Owing  to  the  insuffident  size  of  the 
^:lass-^oom  Monro  primus  had  to  repeat  his  lecture  in  the  evening 
for  those  Students  who  had  failed  to  get  admission  in  the  morning. 
^e  was  relieved  of  this  duty  when  his  son,  having  attentively 
Wtened  to  the  morning  lecture,  was  able  to  reproduce  it ;  and 
'^is  he  did  most  successfully.  Monro  primus,  representing  to  the 
^own  Council  the  high  (juali  heat  ions  of  his  son,  engaged  that,  if 
ihey  would  give  him  the  reversion  of  the  Chair,  he  should  be 
'educated  further  under  the  best  masters  in  Europe,  and  this 
*C5eorge  Drummond's  Council  wisely  assented  ta  Monro  semndus 
■graduated  M.D.  in  1 755,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  Leyden, 
^aris,  and  Berlin,  where  for  two  years  and  a  half  he  studied 

■  Anatomy,  chiefly  under  I^Iunter,  Albinus,  and  Meckel.  Returning 
to  Edinburgh  in   1758,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  took  his 

Other's  place  in  the  Chair  of  Anatomy.     He  at  once  showed  his 
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indei^endence  by  controverting  Leuwenhock's  doctrine  respecting 
the  blood,  which  his  father  had  alwajrs  accepted  and  taught 
''  The  novelty  of  his  manner  combined  with  the  clearness  of  his 
style,  is  described  by  one  who  was  present  as  having  acted  like  an 
electric  shock  on  the  audience.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  he  was 
master  of  his  subject  and  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge 
to  others ;  his  style  was  lively,  argumentative,  and  modem  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  more  venerable  colleagues ;  and  from  the 
beginning  onwards,  for  half  a  century,  his  career  was  one  of  easy 
and  triumphant  success."  ^ 

From  1760  to  1790  the  average  attendance  on  the  class  of 
Monro  sccundus  was,  during  the  first  decade  of  years  1 94,  during 
the  second  decade  287,  during  the  third  342.'  He  continued 
lecturing  till  1808,  and  during  the  present  century  his  class  rose 
to  the  number  of  400.  He  was  said  to  ix>ur  out  to  his  Students 
a  "  copious  stream  of  information — medical,  surgical,  |>hysiologi- 
cal,  and  pathological — that  flowed  from  him  almost  without  ait 
or  effort"  He  appears  to  have  followed  the  practice  of  medioDe 
rather  than  that  of  Surgery.  On  his  return  from  the  Continent 
in  1758  he  at  once  joined  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Dr. 
James  Gregory  describes  him  as  his  ''  very  ideal  of  a  practical 
physician  and  consultant''  He  never  operated  as  a  surgeon, 
though  he  used  to  be  consulted  in  important  surgical  cases.  And 
yet  in  1777  he  claimed  the  monopoly  of  surgical  teaching  in  the 
University,  and  resisted  the  establishment  of  a  sc|)arate  Professor- 
ship of  Surgery.  In  1798  his  son  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  but  he  still  continued  to  give  the 
greater  imrt  of  the  course  till  1808,  when  he  delivered  his  last 
lecture,  and  retired  from  work  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  old 
age.  In  1779  he  had  bought  the  estate  of  Craiglockhart,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  planting  and  ornamenting  it  He  did  not 
reside  there,  however,  as  the  dwelling-house  was  only  built  in 
1835  by  his  son.  Monro  secundus  died  in  181 7,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  Though  he  belonged  to  an  era  of  great  men  in  the 
University,  and  had  as  colleagues  in  the  Medical  Faculty  CuUen, 
Black,   the  Grcgor)'s,  the  Rutherfords,  the  Homes,  John  and 

'  St  ml  hers,  |i.  28. 
'  This  inrorin.i(ion  is  givvn  in  a  dociinicnl  (lci>ositc«l  in  a  Imtlle  midcf  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Anatomical  Theatre  in  1790  (see  aliove^  p.  sos). 
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^Charles  Hojje,  and  Dr.  Duncan  senior,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
^I  as  their  head.  Abroad  as  well  as  at  home  he  had  a  great 
deputation,  and  was  admitted  member  of  tlie  Academies  of  Paris, 
iMadrid,  Berlin,  Moscow,  etc.  His  chief  works  were  three  folio 
itrolumes  ;  Oft  the  Structure  and  Fttnetions  of  the  Ncrvoui  System 
b'  1 7  8  3) ;  The  Sti  ucture  and  Physiolo^  of  Fishes  explained  and  com- 
itared  wUh  those  of  Mtm  and  other  Animals  (1785);  and  A 
tDescriptioH  of  all  the  Burnt  Mmosa  of  t lie  Human  Body  (1788). 
fHe  succeeded  Ins  father  as  secrelary  to  the  Philosophical  Society 

ill  1 787,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
eud  he  contributed  many  papers  to  their  Essays.     He  is  said  to 
(Oave  possessed  great  anecdotal  powers,  and  to  have  been  "an 
jSnthusiaslic  admirer  of  the  theatre."^ 
,       (6)  Alexander    Monro    latins,    1798-1846.       The    three 

gMonros  held  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  for  no  less  than  ia6  years, 
,and  for  III  years  they  retained  the  teaching  of  Surgery  also  in 
^eir  hands.  Sir  Robert  Christison,  in  his  RecolUctions,  says 
^  the  third  of  the  name,  that  "  he  must  have  felt  the  fame  of 
,his  father  and  grandfather  a  great  load  upon  their  successor,  and 
yndeed  it  appeared  as  if  he  did."  "His  manner  betrayed  an 
.nnim passioned  indilTcrence,  as  if  it  were  all  one  to  him  whether 
,Ws  teaching  was  acceptable  and  accepted  or  not."  "  Yet  he 
i^ked  neither  ability  nor  accomplishments.  But  apathy  in  a 
teacher  cannot  stir  up  enthusiasm  in  3  student.  A  lecturer  who 
iddom  shows  himself  in  his  dissecting  room  ^  will  scarcely  be 

I  '  Slrulhers,  p.  33, 

•  Both  in  tlie  time  of  thcsccoml  nnil  thelhiidMonro  Ihciewns  nlwaysK  very 
Itie  "  Finseclor,"  ns  it  wnn  cnllcil  in  lliose  ilnyt,  who  took  clinrge  of  the  clis- 
Meting  room,  ami  dcmonslraled  lo  th«  Studcnti.  The  tint  oi  llicse  wu  John 
Hues*  ■  757'! 777,  who iiiiblished a  treatise  "On  Ihc  Muscles."  The  second  was 
^drew  I''y[c,  1777-18141  who  wxs  a  voluminous  writer  of  ann.taiiiiciil  lexl- 
ooks.      Sir  Asllcy  Cooper  recorded  of  him  thai  "  lie  wns  a  Iioiiiti  lecturer, 

:hrislison  says :  "  Andrew  Kyfe,  one  of  the  last  in  Edinlrai^h  to  wear  >  pig- 
^11^  wo-i  niy  teachet  of  I'rnctical  Anatomy.  Practical  stuilciits  in  those  days 
rere  not  numerous,  and  'subjects'  were  plenlifuL  I  believe  I  made  fair  me 
pf  n»y  opportunities  ;  nnii  the  good  old  Fyfe  took  care  of  this  by  gcring  every 
Aernoon,  attended  by  all  his  dissectors,  over  what  each  had  done  with  his 
part '  (luiing  the  <lay,  and  ninking  us  demonstrate  our  work.  Duty  over,  we 
.H  gathered  round  liim  nt  Ihc  fireside,  where  he  entertained  us  with  anecdotes 
rf  the  departed  Medical  Worlliies  who  had  adorned  the  Univer^ty  or  City  In 
ito  day." 
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looked  up  to  as  an  anatomist*     "He  lost  command  of 
which  in  his  latter  yean  becune  &t  frequent  scene  of 
ance  and  uproar.     Nerettbctesi,**  adds  Sir  Robert,  "  Monro 
a  very  clear,  predse,  comfdete  couree  of  lectures  on 
when  I  attended  him  (1815);  and  certainly  I  learnt 
well  under  him." 

Monro  terHut  had  the  dbadvantagc  of  being  compared  ntt 
only  with  his  illostrioua  [vedeceaBois,  but  also  witli  a  \xS&M 
extra  •Academical  rinJ,  Dr.  J<rfm  Barclay,  who  lectured  m 
AnottHny  In  Edinburgh  from  1797  to  i3i5,  and  who,  by  a^ifei- 
oos  attention  and  great  ability,  attnctcd  the  Univetsity  StndeM 
to  come  to  him,  even  after  they  had  iraid  a  fee  for  the  same  fd^ 
ject  to  Monnx  From  1804  onwardB  Ilardny  had  a  doss  of  aborf 
300.  Sir  R.  Christison  attended  him,  after  one  session  niA 
Monro,  and  records  some  of  his  witticisms  (for  he  was  a  mtii 
well  as  a  man  of  science).  The  fUlowing  is  a  specimen  :  "GciMb- 
men,  while  carrying  on  your  wwk  in  the  dissecting  room,  be«M> 
of  making  anatonucal  discoveries;  and  above  all  beware  of  nd^' 
ing  with  them  into  print  Our  piecinsors  have  left  us  little  lo  dft' 
cover.  You  may  pertiaps  &11  in  with  a  trtHing  su|>emaineiar 
muscle  or  tendon,  a  slight  deviation  or  extra  branchlet  of  ■ 
artery,  or  perhaps  a  minute  stray  tw^  of  a  nerve, — that  win  Ik 
oil  But  beware  I  PuUish  the  fiwt,  and  ten  chances  to  one 
will  have  it  shown  that  you  have  been  forestalled 
Anatomy  may  be  likened  to  a  harvest  field, 
reapers,  who,  cnt^ng  upon  untrodden  ground,  cut 
store  of  com  from  all  sides  of  them,  'lliese  are 
Anatomists  of  modem  Europe,  such  as  Vesalius,  Fallophu,  UA 
]Hghi,  and  Harvey.  Then  come  the  gleaner?,  who  gailicr  if 
ears  enou^  fix>m  the  bare  ridges  to  nialcc  a  few  laivcs  of  fatcat 
Such  were  the  Anatomists  of  last  century,  Valsalva,  ContunniHk 
Haller,  Winslow,  l^cq  d'Axyr,  Camper,  Hunter,  and  the  vtf 
Monros.  Last  of  all  come  the  geese,  who  still  contri^x  to  ptdl 
up  a  few  grains  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  stutilile,  aal 
waddle  home  in  the  evening,  poor  things,  cackling  with  jty 
because  of  their  success.  Gentlemen,  we  are  the  geese.'  b 
was  proposed  to  make  a  Chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Ibe 
Univerdty  for  Barclay,  but  this  attempt  was  successfully 
by  Monro  leriius  and  Jameson,  and  gave  rise  to  Kay's 


—that  win  m^ 
es  tooneiHL 

ire  the  taif 
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r.  caricature  of  Barclay  trying  to  ride  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant 

,  into  the  University  gate. 

;.  After  Barclay's   retirement   from   lecturing   Monro  had  to 

encounter  the  still  more  formidable  rivalry  of  Robert  Knox,  the 
morphological  Anatomist  and  paragon  of  lecturers,  to  whose  dis- 
secting room  (without  any  connivance  on  his  part)  the  vicdms  of 
the  Burke  and  Hare  murders  were  brought  as  ''subjects;''  and 
Knox  for  a  time  had  a  class  of  500  Students. 

The  writings  of  Monro  tertius  were  voluminous,  but  need  not 
be  here  specified  His  largest  work  was  his  Oittlines  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body^  in  4  vols.  (1813).  Monro  tertius 
practised  as  a  physician.  ''  He  spoke  Latin  well,  and  was  fond 
of  paintings. **  ^  He  resigned  his  Chair  in  1846,  and  died  in 
'^59i  ^^  eighty-five. 

(7)  John  Goodsir,  1846- 1867,  having  as  a  youth  gone 
through  a  course  of  Arts  at  St  Andrews — ^where  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  taste  for  metaphysics,  and  to  have  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  Coleridge,  which  coloured  his  subsequent  thoughts  and  specu- 
lations— came  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Nasymth, 
the  eminent  dentist  At  the  same  time  he  studied  Medicine, 
learning  Anatomy  under  Knox,  and  making  the  friendship  of 
Edward  Forbes,  with  whom  he  shared  a  fondness  for  researches 
in  Natural  History.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  (1838)  he  brought 
before  the  British  Association  his  Observations  on  the  Development 
of  the  Teeth,  He  was  then  made  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  while  holding  which  office  he  produced 
many  papers  on  animal  form  and  structure  in  both  healthy  and 
morbid  conditions.  In  1 842-43  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  which  he  enunciated  his  views  on  various  physio- 
logical and  pathological  processes,  and  especially  his  theory  as  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell ;  these  lectures  were  afterwards  published. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  by  Monro  tertius,  whom  in  1846  he  succeeded  as 
Professor. 

Goodsir  was  a  remarkably  successful  teacher,  his  lectures 
being  rendered  attractive  by  his  practice  of  going  beyond  the 
dry  details  of  Anatomy,  and  pointing  out  its  relation  to  kindred 

1  Striithers,  p.  37.    To  Professor  Struthers*  charming  HUiorical  Sketch  the 
preceding  pages  owe  great  obligations. 
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sciences.  He  worked  "in  a  high-toned  philosophic  spirit,"*— 
in  that  spirit  wc  may  suppose  which  he  had  caught  from  C^c^eridgt 
By  his  labours  in  Comparative  Anatomy  the  museum  which  the 
University  had  received  from  Monro  secundus  was  greatly  va^ 
mented.  In  1850  he  projected  and  edited  the  Ammb  tf 
Anatomy  and  Physiology^  but  his  health  gave  way,  and  after  ducc 
years  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  undertaking.  A  paralytic 
affection  now  undermined  his  constitution,  though  he  oontinoed, 
intermittedly,  to  do  some  good  work.  In  1867,  at  the  eariy  age 
of  fifty-thrcc,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  (8)  Wiluam  Tuum, 
the  present  Professor  of  Anatomy. 


XXIII.— PROFESSORS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

(i)  James   Craufurd,    17 13.     Chemistry  was  first   recog- 
nised  in    the   University   of  Edinburgh   owing   to   Dr.    James 
Craufurd,  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  suggesting  to  the  Town  Council 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  teach  the  subject  (VoL  L  p.  397). 
They  acquiesced  in  his  views,  gave  him  the  title  of  ''  Professor 
of  Physic  and  Chemistry,"  and  provided  him  with  rooms,  but  no 
salary.     He  then  gave  occasional  courses,  of  which  nothing  is 
recorded  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  been  given.      It  is  a 
remarkable   thing,  showing   how  small   a  claim   the   Chair  of 
Chemistry  was  expected  to  make  upon  Craufurd's  time,  that  in 
1 7 1 9  he  (being  a  very  accomplished  man)  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew  also.      He  held  both  these   important  and 
utterly  unconnected  Chairs  together.     Joseph  Gibson,  the  fint 
Professor  of  Midwifery,  records  that  he  was  assisted  in  a  post- 
mortem examination  by  "  Dr.  James  Craufurd,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and   Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,**  and 
eulogises   his    '^  universal    literature   and   consummate   medical 
knowledge "  and  his  "  beautiful  character,  as  a  good  man  and 
sincere  friend."  * 

But  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry  had  not  then  come  into 

*  The .  whole  of  the  a1x>ve  account  of  Goodsir  is  taken  from  Pro- 
fessor Turncr*s  obituary  notice  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Procttdings  of  the 
R.S.K.,  vol.  xvi. 

'  Afedicai  Essays  and  Obsefvations^  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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existence ;  and  what  was  knoivn  as  Clicinistry  « ns  for  the  time 
undoT  a.  doiid  in  I'Minbtirgh  owing  lo  llic  {lowcrliil  nLtai^ks  iiiailc 
by  Dr.  Pitcaime  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ujwn  the 
"latro-Chemists."  "Pitcairnc,  while  a  Prorcssor  at  Leyden, 
before  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  had  become  disgusled  with  the 
absurdities  of  latro-Chemistry,  and  employed  ail  his  eloquence, 
learning,  and  It^ic  to  effect  its  overthrow.  So  unpopular  did  he 
make  the  science  of  chemistry  that  half  a  century  cla|>sed  before 
it  was  restored  to  favour  in  this  Capital.  Students  had  learnt  to 
look  on  it  with  contempt,  and  the  proressors  did  not  encourage 
its  study."'  Chemistry,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  through 
its  ill-assorted  union  with  Medicine,  was  restored  to  favour  by 
CuUen. 

Whether  Ciaufurd  hod  died,  or  resigned,  or  simply  given  up 
lecturing,  we  know  not;  but  in  172G  the  Town  Council  pro- 
ceeded, as  if  the  coast  were  clear,  and  they  appointed  Drs. 
Andrew  Plummet  and  John  Innes  to  be  Professors  of  "Medi- 
cine and  Chemistry."  Inncs  .ippears  to  have  acted  as  if  he 
had  been  "Professor  of  Medicine"  simply,  and  he  taught  no 
Chemistry. 

(2)  Andrew  Plummeb,  1726-1755,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  been  a  graduate  of  Leyden  and  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  lec- 
tured zealously  for  twenty-nine  years,  chiefly  upon  Chemical 
Pharmacy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  preparation  of  antimony  and 
mercury,  which  for  nearly  a  century  was  in  repute  under  the 
name  of  PlumtHer's  Pill.  He  analysed  the  Moffat  Water,  and 
was  the  cause  of  so  many  patients  resorting  to  that  spring.'  He 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Medical  Mstays,  for  the  editing 
of  which  he  was  joint -secretary  with  A.  Munro  primut.  Of 
Plummer  Dr.  Fothei^ill  recorded  "such  was  his  universal  know- 
ledge that  in  any  disputed  point  in  science  the  great  M'Laurin 
always  appealed  to  him  as  to  a  living  library." 

(3)  To  succeed  him  William  Culleh,  1755-1766,  was 
brought  from  Glasgow,  and  thus  commenced  his  brilliant  Pro- 
fessorial career  in  this  University.  Cullen  had  had  no  foreign 
teaching.      Bom  in  Lanarkshire  in   1710,  he  had   served  an 

'  A  Ctaluiy  of  Clumislry  in  Ihi  University  of  Edinkiigh,  by  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  C.B.,  etc  (1858),  Ifting  his  Inaugurnl  Atldress,  p.  8. 
•  Ilower,  vol.  ii.  p.  21G. 
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apprenticeship  to  a  Suigeon  in  Gfangcnr,  bad  onde 

voyages  as  ship's  Suigeon  to  the  West  Indifli^   liad 

awhile  in  the  mocMrland  district  of  Shotts^  and  thai  had 

already  a  man  of  experience  and  independent  thom^  to  behr 

two  years  a  Student  of  Medicine  in  the  Univenitj  of  BdUo|f^ 

where,  even  as  a  Student  he  signalised  himaelf  bj  hdngomd 

the  founders  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.    CitcmnataiiQes  Iki 

drew  him  to  the  West    In  his  thirtieth  year  he  obtained  Ae 

d^ee  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Gh^gow,  whoa  he  iMal 

two  nommal  Professors  (of  Anatomy  and  of  MedicfaieX 

of  whom  lectured.     Cullen  saw  that  a  School  of  Medidne 

be  established  there,  and  he  got  leave  to  lecture  in  the  IMie^ 

sity  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  on  Oieniistrf, 

Botany — so  comprehensive  was   his  grasp^      His 

Chemistry,  which  beg»n  in  1747,  attracted  much 

procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Loid  Kames^  who  waa  Ika 

taken  up  with  the  idea  of  applying  chemistry  to  ^piadton;    la 

1751  Cullen  was  made  Professor  of  Medicine  hi  die 

of  Gla3gow,  but  he  still  continued  to  prosecute  ^"^^iiiiiiy^ 

dally  in  its  application  to  the  useful  arts.     He  publiabed  a 

on  the  various  doctrines  of  heat  in  the  EdMmt^ 

andUUrary  lyansaOums;  sent  **Some 

to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society  (1753);  and  to  the 

of  Fisheries,  eta,  ^  Remarks  on  Bleadung*  (X755X     When  Ik 

Plummer  became  paralytic  several  candidates  tot  bia 

appeared — among    them  Dr.   Home  and  Cullen^ 

pupil,  Joseph  Black.    Through  the  exertions  of  Loid 

and  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Cullen 

joint  Professor  with  Plummor  (1755X  ^^  ^^  Phmniqfla 

next  year,  became  sole  Professor  erf  Medicine  and 

CuUen's  first  course  in  Edinburgh  was  attended  by  x  7 

his  second  by  59,  and  so  on  increasingly  till  he  lUd  a 

numbering  145,  several  of  whom  had  attended  threes  fbor,  iic^ 

or  even  six  of  his  courses.     He  thus  made  Chemistry  attiaclra^ 

and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  Gieat 

assign  its  proper  position  to  Chemistry  as  an  independent 

of  the  greatest  importance  and  capable  of  the  widest  apfdkatioi^ 

and  not,  as  had  hitherto  been  conceived,  a  mere 

Medicine. 


r^ 
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Sir  Lyon  Playfair  says  ^  that  **  Chemistry  owes  but  little  to 
Cullen  as  a  discoverer,  but  much  to  him  as  a  dear  and  philoso- 
phical expounder."  ''  like  other  Chemists  of  his  time,  he  seems 
to  have  accepted  only  four  primary  elements  (fire,  earth,  aitp  and 
water)  as  the  basis  of  his  prelections."  **  He,  of  course,  taught 
the  theory  of  phlogiston,  which  was  then  doubted  by  no  one.** 
But  his  mode  of  teaching  made  a  new  era  in  the  Professorial 
system.  "  He  saw  '  that  a  science  like  Chemistry  was  not  to  be 
taught  by  mere  lectures,  but  that  there  must  be  a  free  and  un- 
reserved communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
He  cultivated  the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  pupils,  and 
zealously  aided  them  to  overcome  their  first  difiiculties."  His 
clearness  of  exposition  was  remarkable;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  methods,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  those  diagrams,  now  universally  used,  which  by  means  of 
connecting  lines  show  the  affinity  of  bodies  to  each  other. 
In  1766  Cullen  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  by 
(4)  Joseph  Black,  1766-1795,  a  great  genius,  who  first 
opened  the  road  to  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry,  a  road 
which  his  own  feeble  health  prevented  him  following  up. 
Lavoisier,  as  is  well  known,  entered  victoriously  on  the  path, 
and  became  the  founder  of  modem  Chemistry;  but  that  he 
acknowledged  Black  to  have  been  the  pioneer  may  be  seen  from 
a  letter  which  he  sent  to  Black,  together  with  his  researches  on 
respiration,  saying :  "  //  fsi  bUnjuste^  Monsieur^  que  vous  soyez  un 
(its  praniers  infarmks  des  progres  qui  se  font  dans  une  carrilre  que 
vous  avcz  ouvertCy  et  dans  laquelle  nous  nous  regardans  Urns  comnu 
vos  disciples'*  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Black's  discovery, 
which  revolutionised  former  ideas,  was  announced  to  the  world  in 
a  Graduation  Thesis,  written  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old 

Joseph  Black  was  born  in  1728  at  Bordeaux,  where  his 
father,  a  native  of  Belfast,  but  of  Scottish  extraction,  was  settled 
as  a  wine  merchant  Black's  mother  was  of  an  Aberdeenshire 
family,  and  was  cousin  to  Adam  Ferguson.  Being  sent  home 
for  his  education  to  a  school  in  Belfast,  Black  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  llie  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  initiated  into 
Clieniistry  by  Cullen,  and  showed  such  aptitude  that  he  became 

'  A  Century  of  Chemistry ^  p.  la  ■  /W/,  pw  I 
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Cullen's  as»stant  It  wu  ctcd  said  that  Callen  eviocd  t 
certain  jealousy  of  his  remarkable  pupil,  and  was  relicent  towirdi 
him  about  some  of  his  e^ierimeots,  But  they  were  aftenrarii 
film  ftieuds  throughout  life.  In  175 1  Itlack  came  to  Edinburgi 
to  complete  his  Medical  studies aod  in  1754  he  presented  lolfit 
Faculty  for  his  degree  a  Hwu  JJr  Immore  aeido  a  tibit  «ri»,tl 
Magnesia  alia.  "The  text  (rf*  the  Tiicsis  treats  chiefly  of  At 
acidity  of  the  stomadi,  and  tt  the  greater  usefulness  of  ni^Msi 
than  of  other  antadds ',  but  to  it  are  appended  a  series  of  apai- 
menta  of  the  greatest  cbonical  interest.  He  tlicre  fully  «i»Laiu 
and  proves  the  doctrine  oS  the  lelation  of  the  caustic  to  the  mDii 
alkalies,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  a  more  complrtc^T 
developed  form  in  r7s6  in  dte  Buays  ami  OherealioHt,  Phjat^ 
and  LiUrary,  read  4(/Wv  «  Seciety  in  Edinburgh ;'  • 

It  was  this  doctrine  erf  the  rdation  of  ca,ustic  to  mild  alkalia 
that  upturned  former  ideas.  It  was  by  introducing  for  the  (in 
time  quantitative  aswdl  as  qualitative  analysis  into  Chemiap 
tftat  Black  had  obtuned  Us  results.  While  every  one  h>d 
imagined  that  mild  alkalies  gdiud  causticity  by  burning,  bt 
showed,  by  weighing  them,  that  they  hst  something  by  the  |» 
cess,  and  that  causticity  was  a  mhms  quantity,  a  princijile  cvotd 
by  the  loss  of  something  which  bad  counteracted  it.  That  sonx- 
things  the  presence  erf'  which  be  demonstrated  in  various  (kkUcIi 
Black  called  "  fixed  air  " ;  but  afterwards  it  came  to  be  called  bt 
the  French  chemists  "carbonic  acid  gas,"  which  was  thus  reve^ 
to  the  world,  and  led  the  way  to  a  ho.st  of  other  discovenes. 

In  175s,  on  Cullen's  commg  to  lidinburgh,  Black  5uccee<k<l 
him  in  the  Chair  of  Medicine  at  Glasgow.  He  lectured  thm 
on  Chemistry  as  well  as  Medidne,  and  in  1761  he  made  to 
second  great  discovery,  Uiat  of  Ltitfiil  Ifeal,  which  he  dcdaori 
from  experiments,  showing  that  ice  in  being  melted  absorbs  i^' 
of  heat,  which  becCHnes  latent  in  the  water  produced,  and  is  i» 
dered  insensible  to  the  thennometer.  This  remarkable  discover 
was  accompanied  by  researches  into  ihe  laws  of  boiling  aal 
evaporaUon,  which  were  very  suggestive  to  Black's  friend  JsaH 
Watt,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  practical  applicatioa 
of  steam  power. 


'  Tkt  DevtiBpmmltflkg  Idea  ef  Cktmicnl  Cfti. 
hj  Profmor  A.  Cram  Brown,  1869,  p.  aa, 
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When  Culten  vacated  the  Chair  of  Chemistiy  in  Edinbnigh 
Black  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight ;  but  Black'8  work 
Bs  a  discoverer  was  already  finished.  He  contented  himself 
thenceforward  with  being  a  perfectly  lucid  and  successful  teacher. 
"  He  took  no  part  in  the  heavy  conflicts  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  oxygen,  and  the  downfall  of  the  phlogistic  theory.  He 
loved  rest  and  the  quiet  society  of  his  friends."  Among  these 
the  chief  were  Adam  Smith,  Hume,  A.  Carlyle,  Hutton,  and 
Adam  Ferguson.  With  very  delicate  health,  Black  "  husbanded 
out  life's  taper "  by  the  most  careful  regimen.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  while  sitting  alone  at  table,  and  so  completely 
without  a  struggle  that  a  cup  of  milk  was  found  resting  on  his 
knees  and  steadied  by  his  hand,  without  a  drop  having  been 
spilt.  He  carried  his  ideas  of  quantitative  exactness  into  his 
Will,  by  dividing  his  property  into  10,000  shares,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  allot  to  his  various  relatives,  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  the 
amount  which  he  thought  each  could  claim. 

(5)  Charles  Hope,  1795-1844,  was  son  to  Dr.  John  Hope, 
the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  was  holding  the  Lectureship  on 
Chemistry  in  Glasgow,  which  Cutlen  and  Black  had  adorned, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  become  joint  Professor  with  the 
latter,  and  relieve  him  of  the  labours  of  teaching.  Hope  was 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  quantitative  age  in  Chemistry, 
which  was  slowly  though  steadily  unfolding  itself;  he  had  learnt 
Lavoisier's  views  from  himself,  and  in  personal  communication 
with  Dalton  had  imbibed  his  ideas  of  atomic  constitution.^  He 
was  not  deficient  in  the  powers  of  an  investigator,  and  his  name 
is  associated  with  two  discoveries :  first  (in  1798)  of  the  proper- 
tics  and  salts  of  the  previously  unknown  earth  called  Strontia; 
secondly,  of  the  curious  property  of  water  to  attain  its  maxunum 
density  at  39°'!.^  'i'his  was  a  beautiful  supplement  to  Black's 
discovery  of  latent  heat,  which  had  thrown  great  light  on  the 
economy  of  the  Universe  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Seasons. 
Ho[>e  revealed  a  wonderful  device  of  Providence  j  for  "if  water 
contracted  and  became  heavier  at  low  temperatures,  like  other 
fluids,  the  lop  water  chilled  by  the  air  would  always  cool  and 

■  Sir  Lyon  rinyfiiLr,  /I  Ciniiiry  of  Chtmutty,  p.  23. 
'  lln|ii.',  Iinving  less  dclicnle  thnmometeis,  had  fixed 
Lyon  PLiyfaii  and  Ur.  joul«  atlernnidB  siiowed  the  exact  point  lo  be  jg- 
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fall  down,  until  the  whole  of  a  sea  or  lake  became  of  a  free^ 
temperature,  when  it  would  become  a  solid  mass  of  kei  Kcc 
only  would  vegetable  and  animal  life  be  thus  destroyed^  bat  tte 
heat  of  the  warmest  summers  would  be  insufficient  to  mdtHck 
vast  quantities  of  ice."^ 

But  after  these  achievements  Hope  abandoned  the  caner  of 
investigation,  and  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  improve  the  mode  of 
lecture,  and  to  make  his  science  attractive.  His  sucoen  m  tUi 
resi)cct  was  triumphant  "  His  manner  and  his  dictkNiy"  ufi 
Sir  R.  Christison,  "  were  somewhat  pompous^  but  this  was  moR 
than  counterbalanced  by  uncommon  clearness  of  ezpositioii,  aad 
unexampled  splendour,  and  success  of  experimental  demoostntioa 
To  be  visible  to  a  class  of  500  Students  (in  1823  he  had  SISY 
his  experiments  required  to  be  performed  on  a  very  laige  wak, 
which  every  one  conversant  with  experimental  lectures  knows  Id 
increase  greatly  the  difBculty  of  exact  manipulation,  Netcrtk- 
less,  when  I  attended  Hope  in  18 14,  there  was  not  a  m^ 
failure  to  attain  exactly  what  he  announced."  There  «^ 
however,  for  a  long  time  a  deficiency  in  Hope's  system;  fir 
many  years  he  alTorded  his  Students  no  opportunity  of  piaclial 
instruction,  and  his  laboratory  was  only  open  to  his  chtts-anisttBL 
Sonic  of  the  Students,  headed  by  Christison  and  Syme^  famed 
a  Chemical  Society  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  meet  lis 
deficiency.  At  last,  in  1823,  the  teaching  of  Practical  Chemistij 
was  begun  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Hoi^e's  assistant  In  1 833  a  moK- 
ment  was  made,  and  favoured  by  the  Town  CouncU,  far  tk 
establishment  of  a  separate  Chair  of  Practical  Chemistry;  bit 
this  the  Senatus,  i)erhaps  with  reason,  opix>sed.  In  1826  riufti 
Hope  represented  to  the  Senatus  that  he  "  had  been  s<riicifeed  to 
give  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  to  ladies  as  id 
as  gentlemen,"  and  the  Senatus  sanctioned  his  doing  so.  That 
was  at  that  period  a  decided,  but  short-lived,  movement  in  tnam 
of  popular  lectures  in  the  University,  to  which  ladies  were  to  k 
admitted.  We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  that  Hop^ 
who  had  derived  large  emoluments  from  his  Chair,  founded  bf 
beciuest  a  prize  of  jC$o  per  annum  to  encourage  investigation  is 
Chemistry. 

*  A  Century  of  Chemistry^  p.  25. 
'  It  was  owin^  to  IIo|)c's  large  classes  that  the  Chemistry  class-ioonmi 
made  the  largest  of  all  the  class-rooms  in  the  Adam- Play  fair  building. 
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1  After  Dr.  Hope's  long  Professorship  of  forty-nine  years  (6) 

ti     William   Grkgorv,    1844-1858,  succeeded   to  the   Chair,   but 
I     under  a  new  titl^  for  the  Town  Council  now  judiciously  omitted 
I     "  Medicine "  from  its  i^rovince,  and  elected  Dr.  Gregory  to  be 
"Professor   of  Chemistry."      He    was    the    son    of  Dr.    James 
I     Gregory,  long  Professor  of  the  Institutes,  and  then  of  the  Practice 
I     <^  Medicine.     In  early  youth  William  Gregory,  on  seeing  Hope's 
f     experiments,  had  been  filled  with  a  feehng  of  emulation.     And 
I      he  is  said  to  have  steadily  kept  before  him  the  idea  of  succeeding 
p      Hope.      "It   was  not,   however,    until   he  bad   made   his  name 
I     known  throughout  Europe  as  a  chemist,  as  a  favourite  pupil  and 
I     firiend  of  Baron  Liebig,  and  the  approved  translator  of  several  of 
t     his  works,  and  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  his 
I     favourite  science  in    Edinburgh,   Glasgow,   Dublin,    and    King's 
I     College  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  1839,"  that  he  at  length,  in  1S44,  realised  the  object  of  his 
ambition.      His  teaching  was  marked  by  clearness  and  power  of 
condensation,  as  well    as  by  "liis  just  perception  of  the  many 
important  discoveries  by  which   the  science   of  Chemistry  was 
advanced  during   his    lifetime."     But  he  was  himself  rather  an 
expositor  than  a  promoter  of  science.     From  the  effects  of  a  fever 
in  his  youth,  he,  though  a  large  and  jiowerfully-made  man,  was 
precluded  from  much  walking,  and  svas  condemned  to  an  almost 
sedentary  life.     He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  acquisition 
of  various  languages,  to  the  practice  of  music  (for  which  he  had 
a  refmcd  taste),  and  to  microscopical  observation.     He  contri- 
buted several  memoirs  on  the  "  Diatomaceae,"  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries     His  last 
chemical  work  consisted  in  JVo/es  on  the  Adion  of  ihe  Soil  in 
yegelalhn,  which  he  drew  up  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  with  difficulty  supported  in  bed,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  write.' 

He  was  succeeded  in  1858  by  (7)  Dr.  (now  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir)  LvoN  pLAYFAiR  (now  K.CB.,  and  M,P.,  etc.),  who  held 
the  Chair  for  eleven  years.  On  his  resignation  in  1869  (8) 
Alexander  Crum  Brown,  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
was  apixiinted. 

'  Tlte  above  parlicul.irs  are  from  Profcsstir  Alison's  obHiiary  notice  of 
^Villialn  Urcgory,  iu  (hu  yVvim/iV^  of  Ibe  ft.S.E.,  185S. 
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Some  persons  wtdi  to  dite  the  foundation  of  the  Hefql 
Facul^  in  the  Univenitj  Grom  1685.  But  this  is  hardtyconsi: 
we  have  related  (Vol  L  ppL  x  17-*  39)  the  beginnings  ofaMcdbl 
Schocri  in  Edinboigh  about  tint  time,  the  establishment  of  <!k 
Physic  Garden  and  of  tbe  Rojni  College  of  Physicians,  and  he*. 
in  1685,  St  Robert  Sibbild,  and  Dis.  James  Halket  and  Ait^ 
libakat,  were  anxiinted  by  tbe  I'own  Council  to  be  "Ptofena 
of  Medicine  in  the  Uniiuiit;.*  But  these  appointment 
boDoiry ;  Halket  and  Pitcainie  never  lectured  at  all,  and  i 
tbat  we  know  <rf  Sbfaald't  teacfabg  is,  that  twenty-one  yean  iJbi 
bis  appointment  as  ftofesaor  he  advertised  his  willingness  to  f* 
totat  pirate  lectures  in  ICediciBe  and  Natural  Histoty.  Tia 
thTeedistingaishediAjadan%dKn,  were  only  nominally  Unire« 
Piofessois.  The  fbandatioa  of  Ote  Medical  Facnlty  itaSj  da 
fiom  1736.  Mndi  gntitnde,  however,  is  due  to  Sir  Site: 
Sibbald  for  all  that  he  did  lor  Edinburgh.  ScientificaS^  k 
^ipeais  not  to  have  been  vaj  stmng.  He  published  an  aa 
of  the  fiiuna  and  flora  of  Soodand,  under  the  Lille  of  /V«tfr 
Sitterim  Nattiraiis,  whkb  Dr.  Pitcaime  unmereifuUy  letind 
ui  a  pamphlet  called  /AexxtMA  A  Ugibus  JHitoriit  N«^rA 
hoUing  up  to  ridicnle  the  wild  oxen  nitU  manes,  the  beaven  dt 
badgets  lesembUng  swine,  the  nightingales,  etc,  which  S2U( 
bad  discovered  in  Scotland.  Ilie  f;ict  appears  to  be  M 
Sbbald's  book  had  been  conqded  out  of  the  answers  to  ([UOM 
ciFcalated,  which  answcn  bad  oltcn  been  fiimislied  by  ^moM 
or  peihaps  roguish  peisanL  Dt  Halket  was  not  a  persoa  ofM 
great  eminence ;  bnt  Dr.  Pitcanne  deserves  especial  mouiai  * 
tfiis  plac^  not  only  as  one  of  die  greatest  physicians  of  hii  tae 
but  on  account  of  ttte  booonr  iriiich  he  reflected  on  his  0000 
by  bdng  chosen  as  Professor  of  Phjrsic  in  the  UniivnkT  i 
Leyden,  a  distinction  iriudi  be  gained  partly  by  a  learned 
vindicating  fat  Harvey  die  dnco^-ery  of  the  ciitralation  ofk 
blood.  He  only  retnaiiied  a  year  in  his  Chair  at  Leyden,  I 
bis  wife's  friends  did  not  wish  her  to  reside  abroad.  It  iMf  k 
mentimied  that  his  Leyden  appoiiitinent  was  made  in  1 69i,«iB 
years  after  he  had  been  made  hononiry  Professor  in  Ediob^ 
Pitcaime  followed  tbe  principles  in  Medical  science  of 
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who  dedicated  a  volume  of  Opuscula  to  him.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive practice  in  Edinburgh;  he  was  a  great  wit,  and  also  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  the  author  of  many  Latin  poems,  chiefly 
of  a  satirical  character ;  being  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Jacobite^ 
and  also  somewhat  ribald  in  his  jokes,  he  was  accused  (unjustly) 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  being  "a  confirmed  Deist"  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Principal  Carstares,  but  Bower  mistakes  in  saymg 
that  he  had  been  "  of  the  same  standing  "  as  Carstares  at  college, 
for  Carstares  graduated  in  1667,  and  Pitcaime  in  1671.  He 
died  in  17 13. 

By  the  arrangements  made  in  1726  (see  VoL  I.  p.  315),  when 
four  Professors  then  appointed  divided  the  Medical  teaching 
among  themselves,  the  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  was 
allotted  to  (i)  Andrew  Sinclair,  a  physician  who  had  graduated 
at  Angers.  In  lecturing  he  took  for  his  text-book  the  Institu^ 
fiwus  Medica  of  Boerhaave,  and  did  not  go  beyond  what  was 
therein  contained  His  lectures  were  delivered  in  Latin,  as 
indeed  all  those  of  the  Medical  Faculty  then  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  Anatomy ;  Sinclair's  Latin  was  considered 
remarkably  elegant.  His  health  failed  in  1747,  and  his  place 
jras  taken  by  (2)  Robert  Whytt,  1747 -1766,  who  became  a 
aright  luminary  in  the  rising  University,  and  left  a  name  great  in 
iie  history  of  physiological  science.  Whytt  was  the  son  of 
ilobert  Whytt,  Esq.,  of  Bennochy ;  he  had  a  good  fortune,  and 
.n  1743  married  the  sister  of  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig  (afterwards 
\?rofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy);  their  son,  inheriting  the  entailed 
Testate  of  General  Melville  of  Strathkinness,  took  the  name  of 
jVhytt-Melville,  or  Whyte  Melville,  and  was  grandfather  to  the 
ate  Mr.  Whyte  Melville,  of  Mount  Melville,  St  Andrews, 
^hytt  pursued  Medicine  for  the  love  of  science ;  he  graduated 
>I.D.  at  Rheims  in  1736,  having  studied  under  Monro  primus 
^d  his  colleagues  in  Edinburgh,  Cheselden  in  London,  Winslow 
n  Paris,  the  aged  Boerhaave  and  Albinus  in  Leyden.  About 
hat  time  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  brother  Horace  being  both 
roubled  with  the  stone,  public  attention  was  called  to  this  disease, 
^d  the  Government  paid  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Stephens  ;^Sooo  for 
be  secret  of  her  Medicine  for  curing  **  all  calculous  complaints," 
:^  order  that  it  might  be  sold  cheaply  to  the  poor.  It  proved,  of 
^urse,  to  be  a  quack  preparation  containing  a  number  of  useless 
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1      t 


ingredients.^    In  1743  iVh; 

tuf;g;h  AfedUa/  Essays 

of  Stone**;  it  was  ai 

several  editions,  and  1 

Whytt  treated  the 

AHcant  soap  in       ee 

rather  than  as  a  1 

any  success.    The  tre 

to  study  the  nature  ct  different  k   ds  of  Kme 

fruitful  results. 

Whytt,  on  succeeding  to  the  Chair  of  **  Imlitale^*  tt  tt 
used  Boerhaave's  InsHtutidnes  as  his  text-boo^  tnit  in  i|iff  h 
exchanged  this  for  the  F^Mobgia  of  Ganbios.  In 
he  had  brought  out  in  1751  his  treadae  Om  4ir  VMimsi^ 
Involuntary  MotUns  in  Ammabf  whidh  attracted  the  attBrina'l 
physiologists  throughout  Europe.  In  llii%  Umml—  flileiil 
doctrine  of  Stahl  that  the  ratkmal  soul  ia  the 
tary  motions  in  animals,  Whjrtt  ascribed  wadu 
effect  of  a  stimulus  acting  <m  an  nnoonsdoon 


fc,*  and  indeed  he 
traced  invohutuy 
deal  or  not  with  idhe 
jfing  die  sdnanhay  vM 
Thus  WhyMi  ^knUJKtWf 


Haller  called  Whytt  a  '^semi^    ii 

distinct  in  his  utterances ;  but 

to  an  anima^  which,  whether  i 

soul,  is,  at  the  moment  of  its  1    p 

reason,  intention,  or  consci< 

be  taken  as  a  comprehensive  expr«;ssion  lor 

the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  and  he  was  on  the  dueahoMtf^ 

dating  that  law  as  it  is  now  knowa     He  initiatod  atao  eeeeril 

principal  steps  towards  the  g<  sation  that  '"one 

receives  impressions  and  another    riginates 

In  1 7  64  he  brought  out  his  giea  test  practical 
Hypochondriac^  or  Hysteric  Diseases^  and  an  Hia  ^^paifflatllfit 
Nerves^  a  treatise  which  was  in  advance  of  its  ege^ 
to  the  rapid  strides  made  by  Medicine  in  the  hftter' hiVtf 
eighteenth  century.     Whytt  died  in  1766,  in  the 
of  his  age.* 

(3)  William  Cullen,   1766-1773.    This 

*  Bower,  IIist»  Un,  Ed,^  voL  iL  p.  34S. 

'  Most  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from  Dr.  WiUfaun  TTiilliili , 
ihi  Life  attd  Wriiings  cf  Robert  Whytt,  etc.,  1863. 
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lad  held  the  Chair  of  Chembtry  for  more  than  ten  years, 
Iso  given  proofs  in  other  and  more  congenial  departments  of 
ipacity ;  from  1757  onwards  he  had  delivered  Clinical  lectures 
s  Infirmary,  in  the  place  of  Rutherford,  whose  strength  was 
i;  in  1760,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  he  had  given  a 
e  of  lectures  in  Materia  Medica.  When  Rutherford  wished 
ire  in  1765,  Cullen  offered  himself  for  the  Chair  of  Practice 
lysic,  which  was  indeed  his  proper  sphere ;  but  Rutherford, 
some  feeling  of  jealousy,  declined  to  resign  in  his  favour, 
persuaded  the  Town  Council  to  bring  from  Aberdeen,  as 
ssor  to  himself.  Dr.  John  Gregory,  who  was  an  accomplished 
ician,  and  the  author  of  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Faculties 
an  with  those  of  the  Animal  World.  Next  year  Whytt  died, 
the  Students,  who  had  a  strong  appreciation  of  Cullen  as  a 
cal  teacher,  petitioned  that  John  Gregory  might  be  transfened 
e  Chair  of  Institutes,  and  Cullen  placed  in  that  of  Practice 
lysic,  or  else  that  they  should  be  jointly  appointed  to  the  two 
rSy  and  instructed  to  teach  the  two  subjects  in  alternate 
ms.      The  Town  Council  did  not  immediately  accede  to 

they  appointed  Cullen  in  1766  to  be  Whytt*s  successor, 
ing  Black  over  to  be  Professor  of  Chemistry;  but  in  1769 
adopted  the  second  suggestion,  and  appointed  Cullen  and 
ory  to  be  joint  Professors  of  Medicine,  and  to  lecture  alter- 
Y  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  By  this  arrangement 
ledical  Faculty  was  strengthened.  Till  Gregory's  death  in 
Cullen,  each  alternate  year,  lectured  on  the  Practice  of 
ic  He  gave  altogether  five  courses  on  the  Institutes  or 
»ry  of  Medicine ;  but  he  told  his  Students  at  the  outset  that 
Theory"  he  did  not  mean  "hypothesis";  "my  general 
ines,"  said  he,  "  are  to  be  only  so  many  general  fiacts."  His 
leral  facts"  were  the  product  of  a  life  of  extraordinary 
iousness  in  reading  and  observation ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 

be  noted  that  Cullen,  in  every  department  in  which  he  pre- 
J,  was  extremely  speculative.  His  chief  contribution  to 
ology  was  bringing  into  prominent  notice  the  nervous  system, 
Jally  in  reference  to  disease.  Former  systems  had  regarded 
luman  body  in  a  mechanical  way,  as  "  a  chemical  mixt,**  or 
1  hydraulic  machine;"  Cullen  added  a  third  way  of  viewing 

"  an  animated  nervous  frame."     From  this  he  developed  a 
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more  correct  dasnficadoa  oT  disease,  introducing  the  htUxRa  i 
tabled  class  of  meitnus.  It  is  said  that  the  good  Prorou  Ik» 
mond  came  to  him  one  day,  begging  him  not  to  danagt  fc 
rising  UniTcrsitj  hj  oppoong  the  doctrines  of  Boerluarc 
CuUen,  baung  himsdf  to  •oinc  extent  upon  Hofmann  and  4 
more  <x)  his  own  eqwrienc^  had  i>a!iscd  beyond  BoerhMK^ai 
be  was  soon  recognised  in  England  and  on  the  Contiuealiii 
leader  in  Medicine.  It  may  indeed  be  claimed  for  hira  thui 
his  time  he  was  the  foremost  i>hysician  in  the  world. 
John  Gregory's  death,  he  became  sole  I'rofessor  of  the  Pradia  a 
Physic,  and  held  the  Chair  for  seventeen  years,  during  wtiicli: 
be  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Professors  that  tlie  Univnii) 
has  had  to  boost  ot  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  all  i» 
sdentific  merits,  which  ate  mimitely  recorded  in  the  ZJ/e  t>J  C»b 
b7  the  late  Professor  John  Thumson.  Cullen  was  instntmod 
in  the  drawing  up  of  Ae  first  Siatnta  SoUnma  for  Medical  Ik^ 
in  the  University  in  1767  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  330),  wliicb  were 
much  wanted,  for  an  nnfottuiiule  case  had  occurred  in  1766  tfa 
impostor  named  I^eed^  irim  having  attended  the  Medka)  LcciM 
without  knowing  a  wwd  trf'  I^atin,  in  which  language  ihry  ■(> 
delivered,  and  having  by  a  'i'hesis  written  by  some  one  elK  F* 
a  dqcree  as  M.D.,  was  on  dK  strength  of  this  made  Phyndua 
the  London  Hospital,  wheiiB  his  ignorance  brought  disgrace  ■ 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Cullen's  chief  works  were  la 
Sjmoptis  N6S9^aMMt^(m{l^(sCl),\\i9J'ra(i^cto/J*AJJit{^y,^ 
and  his  First  Ouliintr  ef  the  I'ractict  of  J'hysu,  which 
even  yet  used  and  quoted.  CuUcn  was  not  only  a 
I^iysician,  but  also  most  admirable  .is  a  Ic-cturer,  and  he  tniot' 
up  a  huge  number  crf'veiy  eminent  [ihysicians.  lie  was  ktnd^ 
generous,  and  sodaUe,  and  of  evenings  fond  of  a  rubba  of  u 
penny  whisL  He  had  a  country-house  at  Onuiston  liill,  acR 
Kirknewton,  and  oijoyed  country  pursuits  lie  rescued  ia 
connection  with  dw  University,  after  holding  Cltaiis  in  ii  b 
thirty-four  years,  at  tlie  end  of  1789.  The  Town  Cwmi 
then  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  silver  plaic.  He  dirf 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  Kirkaewtoo 
yard. 

(4)  James  Grkgokv,  17761789.     On  Cullen'j 
die  Chair  of  Practice  of  Pliysic  in    1773,  the  T 


n*8  moving  irifl 
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"Veered  the  Chair  of  Institutes  to  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  Drum- 
■4iKmd,  whose  very  Edinburgh  names  indicate  that  he  was  pos- 
■^yUy  a  relative  of  the  great  Provost,  and  certainly  named  after  the 
^%reat  Anatomist  But  Drummond  was  at  this  time  settled  in 
3iNaples,  and  Physician  to  the  King.  After  waiting  for  two  sessions 
^Uie  Town  Council  made  another  choice,  and  it  unanimously  fell 
■iipon  James  Gregory,  who,  though  only  twenty-three  years  old, 
iWiad  great  personal  qualifications,  and  an  extraordinary  pedigree  to 
■justify  his  election.  He  was  son  of  John  Gregory,  late  Professor 
A)f  the  Practice  of  Physic,  grandson  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine 
■in  Aberdeen,  and  great-grandson  of  James  Gregory  the  great  Pro- 
cftfessor  of  Mathematics.  Altogether,  he  was  the  sixteenth  Professor 
vthat  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  David  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Kinairdy 
EJin  Aberdeenshire.  Born  in  1753,  he  had  come  with  his  father 
■jfrcnn  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  had  gone  through  the  Arts  course, 
^had  then  spent  some  time  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  gradu- 
liated  M.D.  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  spent  two  years  in  Medical 
irstudies  in  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  While  he  held  the  Chair 
Bof  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  he  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  for 
K  his  Students  a  text-book  of  the  subject ;  this  he  brought  out  in 
(1788,  under  the  title  of  Conspectus  Medicines  Theorctica^  Yfhidx 
9  was  "  a  model  for  perspicuity,  exactness,  completeness  for  the  time, 
i  and  classical  elegance.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  standard  work 
I  for  examination  in  Latinity  at  the  various  examining  boards  of 
I  the  Kingdom,  and  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  even  at  some 
!  German  Universities.  Its  extraordinary  success,  however,  did  not 
tempt  him  to  any  new  cflbrt  of  authorcraft  in  his  second  Chair  "^ 

that  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  which  he  obtained  in  1790,  on 

Cullen*s  retirement,  and  held  till  182 1,  thus  serving  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  Professor  for  forty-five  years.  Sir  R.  Christison  says  of 
him  :  **  He  was  the  most  captivating  lecturer  I  ever  heard"  Large, 
f)Owerful,  and  handsome,  he  was  full  of  combativeness ;  and  on 
questions  about  Infirmary  management  he  was  involved  **in 
deadly  life-long  feud  with  many  estimable  brethren,  both  in  and 
beyond  the  University."  "  His  measures  for  the  cure  of  disease 
were  sharp  and  incisive.     In  acute  diseases  there  was  no  Mkdecine 

*  Sir  R.  Chrislison's  Recollections,  James  Gregory,  though  writing  nothing 
more  on  Medicine,  was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  Literary  ami  Philosophital 
Essays  (1792),  and  of  a  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs  (1787). 
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ExpeOanUiot  Gregprj.  He  aonwliow  left  us  with  the  bnpnsHi 
that  we  were  to  be  masters  over  atlure  in  all  such  diseases.  7k 
consequence  was  that  Gregoiian  Physic,  free  blaoc!-Iettiag,fr 
cold  efliision,  brisk  pui^jng,  fiecjtieiit  blisters,  the  nauseating  adii 
of  tartar-emetic,  came  to  rale  medical  practice  for  maaj  yanr 
all  quarters  throughout  the  Britisli  Islands  and  the  Colrnia' 
Gregory's  influence  has  nowpassed  away ;  blood-letting,  of  (iliid 
he  was  the  apostle,  has  been  superseded.  But  his  name  still  lm> 
as  a  household  word  m  oomiectioii  witfi  that  milder  lemedf- 
"Gregory's  mixture."  He  died  in  April  1821,  and  rcccirri 
public  funeral  in  Edubutj^ 

(S)  Ahdrkw  Dumcah /n'sutf,  1790-1819,  having  gradufe^ 
in  Arts  at  St  Andrews,  became  a  distinguished  Medical  Stutta 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  17133-1768.  Esiiecially  he 
a  leading  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  which  be  a 
President  in  1764;  and  after  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  Cbn 
in  1769,  he  was  four  times  suceeestvely  re-elected  to  ibe  hk 
oflke^  while  holding  which  hecaiiied  through  the  building  of  ik 
Society's  hall,  where  his  portrait  noiv  hnngs.  He  always  icgsnb 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  as  an  iiii|Ji>rtant  atljunct  to  the  l« 
versity,  and  throughout  bia  long  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  oca 
sionally  attenduig  its  meetings.  Andrew  Duncan  was  the  fia 
extra-mural  lecturer  on  Hedidne  of  nny  importance  in  Edinhuqi 
In  1774,  while  Drummond  was  still  ex|)ccted  from  Najilcs  to  nit 
the  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Hedlciiie,  Duncan  was  appoint' 
to  teach  the  cbss,  which  he  did  for  two  sessions,  at  the  om 
time  giving  Clinical  lectures  in  dw  liirirmary.  On  Dnimmooft 
ultimate  declinature  Duncan  naturally  applied  for  theChaii,  W 
he  was  set  aside  in  &vour  of  the  brilliant  young  Jarnes  Gnpr. 
Mortified  by  this  rejection,  he  announced  his  intention  of  lecK 
tt^  extra-murally  on  Medicine ;  he  attracted  a  certain  number ' 
Students,  and  his  class  during  Mccn  years  gradually  incrani 
At  this  period  he  published  his  ^/orients  of  Therafcutia,  1< 
Medical  Comtmntarus,  and  his  Htads  of  Ltetures  on  the  ?]#? 
and  Pradice  of  Physic  He  thus  made  himself  so  solid  a 
that  in  1790  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  James  Orcgory  asIW 
fessor  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine.  He  was  a  rcs|>ectablc  1* 
respected  l>rofessor  for  twenty-nine  years.  Every  Sunday  cv«ia( 
during  the  session  he  used  to  entertain  twenty  or  thirty  of  b 
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Students  at  his  own  house,  thus  going  througii  the  whole  class.'- 
He  was  also  a.  valuable  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
always  taking  broad  and  liberal  views  of  the  i|Ucstions  that  arose. 
Ill  1797,  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Town  Council,  lie  suggested  the 
attablishment  of  a  Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  after  ten 
years'  opposition  he  saw  his  idea  realised.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  good  things  in  Edinburgh  Dr.  Duncan  primus  originated. 
Firtt,  the  Dis[>ensary,  which  was  entirely  his  creation ;  Second, 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Morningside;  Third,  ihe  Horticultural 
Society;  Fourth,  the  Harveian  Society ;  Fifth,  the  Esculapian  and 
Gymnastic  Clubs ;  Sixth,  the  Medical  and  riiihsophical  Com- 
auntaria,  which  he  started  and  edited,  till  in  1804  this  periodical 
became  the  Fdinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son.  Dr.  Duncan's  vigour  was  prolonged  into 
extreme  old  age.  For  more  than  half  a  century  it  was  his  prac- 
tice every  May-day  morning  to  walk  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
This  feat  he  accomplished  for  the  last  time  in  1827,  when  he  was 
in  his  eighty-third  year.  Next  year  lie  did  not  feel  himself  equal 
to  the  task,  and  he  died  soon  after  the  May-day  of  1828.  In 
1819  he  liad  resigned  tiie  teaching  of  the  Chair  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  to  his  son. 

(0)  Andrew  Duncan  secundus,  1819-1831,  only  held  Uiis 
Chair  for  two  years,  preferring  to  take  that  of  Materia  Medlca, 
when  it  became  vacant,  so  that  an  account  of  him  will  be  mote 
appropriate  elsewhere. 

(7)  William  Pultenev  Alison,  i83i-i843,was  not  only  an 
eminent  Professor,  and  for  a  time  head  of  the  Medical  profession 
in  this  country,  but  his  name  deserves  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
as  a  great  philanthropist,  and  the  author  of  the  improved  system 
of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,  by  which  the  misery  of  the  poor 
has  been  alleviated,  and  the  tendencies  to  disease  diminished ; 
while  all  have  been  taught  the  important  lesson  that  their  own 
safety  and  happiness  arc  indissolubly  linked  with  those  of  other 
QietL  William  Fulteney  Alison  was  son  of  an  Episcopal  Minister 
in  Edinburgh  (author  of  the  celebrated  Essay  on  Taste,  which  in 
181 1  produced  so  much  discussion  on  the  Philosophy  of  Beauty) 
and  of  the  sister  of  Professor  James  Gregory;  his  younger  brother 

*  Sir  R.  ChrislLson,  in  his  ^fi-ff/Zu/iMu,  describes  one  of  these  enlertaiii- 
ments  as  "a  dull  enough  lea  and  talk  parly." 
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was  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  and  Historian  c; 
Modem  Europe.  In  early  life  he  had  the  advantage  of  die  ixa 
literary  and  scientific  society  in  Edinburgh,  which  gathered  in  Ui 
father's  house.  He  was  himself  a  devoted  firflower  of  DqpU 
Stewart,  and  much  given  to  Metaphysics;  as  late  as  iSiy^kts 
thirty-seventh  year,  he  defended  the  system  of  his  mailer  ii 
BlackwooiVs  Magazine.  Alison,  in  his  ardent  youth,  fired  bytte 
events  of  the  European  war,  had  wished  to  join  the  aimy;  brt 
he  obeyed  the  counsels  of  his  unde^  studied  Medidnc^  mi 
graduated  M.D.  in  i8iz  with  a  Thesis  De  Firihts  N^tmt 
Medicatricihm,  After  a  short  tour,  in  which  he  witnened  Ae 
entry  of  the  Allied  Armies  into  Paris,  and  which  he  described  it 
a  volume  of  Travels  in  France^  he  settled  to  practise  in  Bd» 
burgh,  especially  as  Physician  to  the  New  Town  Dispensaij.  Hii 
constant  work  among  the  poor  in  this  capacity,  and  his  ofasena- 
tion  of  the  epidemic  fevers  of  1817-1819,  of  1827-1828,  of  1831, 
1837,  and  1838,  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  tlot  IIkr 
was  a  direct  connection  between  destitution  and  epidemic 
This  led  him  to  a  series  of  long-continued,  and  finally 
exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Poor  Laws  of 
The  systems  of  England  and  Scotland  for  a  long  tune  encd  it 
opposite  directions,  that  of  England  in  too  easy  Iaigesse%  tiiattf 
Scotland  in  a  too  griping  economy.  Scotland  swanned  vilk 
beggars,  and  epidemic  fevers  alarmingly  increased.  The  natioHl 
sentiment,  however,  supported  the  national  system,  and  Ik 
General  Assembly  reported  in  favour  of  it  In  1840  Dr.  ABmb 
brought  out  his  Observations  on  the  Managem/ent  ef  ike  Amr  m 
Scot/and,  which  won  the  public  ear,  and  the  result  was  die  Act 
of  1845,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  SupenriM. 
Such  was  Alison's  great  service  to  his  country,  outside  of  Ik 
University.  And  what  he  did  was  not  done  as  by  a  mere  FMitial 
Economist  with  a  clear  view ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  his  gveift 
sympathy  with  and  compassion  for  the  ]xx>r.  He  gave  awqr  WT 
his  fortune  to  charitable  objects,  and  devoted  half  his  rim^>  io 
unrcmuncrated  attendance  on  the  poor.  His  benevolence  iw 
often  indiscriminate,  and  doubtless  often  abused,  but  he  ahosed 
a  divine  spirit  in  common  life.  It  is  curious  that  in  Aeoiy  k 
should  have  been  diametrically  opix)sed  to  Dr.  Chalmeti^ 
voluntary  system  for  the  relief  of  pauperism  was  nobly 
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by  himself  and  Edward  Irving  in  one  parish  of  Glasgow,  but  for 
a  whole  country  was  impossible. 

In  1820  Alison  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  Chair  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  but  he  only  held  this  for  a  year;  and  he 
was  then  removed  by  the  Town  Council  into  the  Chair  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  taught  for  twenty  years.  In 
1831  he  published  his  Outlines  of  Physiology^  embodying  the 
substance  of  his  lectures,  and  in  1833  expanded  this  into  his 
Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Pathology^  which  formed  a  complete 
text-book.  ''  The  idea  of  a  life  force  or  forca^  of  something  dis- 
tinct from  and  superadded  to  the  physical  forces  of  dead  matter, 
was  the  ruling  idea  of  all  Dr.  Alison's  physiological  specu- 
lations." ^ 

In  1842  Alison  succeeded  Dr.  Home  as  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  Out- 
lines of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  In  1846  his  health, 
undermined  with  excessive  labours,  began  to  give  way;  in  1855 
he  resigned  his  Chair,  but  was  still  able  to  take  an  interest  in 
scientific  pursuits.  In  1858  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  enthusiastic- 
ally hailed  by  many  hundreds  of  practitioners.  In  1859  he 
received  a  public  funeral  from  the  Magistrates,  the  University,  and 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 

(8)  Allen  Thomson,  184  2- 1848,  the  second  son  of  John 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  and  afterwards  of  Patho- 
logy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  succeeded  Dr.  Alison  in 
the  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  In  1848  he  migrated 
to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  of  which 
he  is  now  Emeritus  Professor. 

(9)  John  Hughes  Bennett,  1848-1874,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  early  education,  and  even  went  through  a  Medical 
apprenticeship  at  Maidstone ;  but  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  came 
to  Edinburgh  for  more  thorough  Medical  study,  and  after  that  he 
became  naturalised  in  the  place.  He  was  made  President  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  and  in  1837  graduated  M.D.  with  the 
highest  honours,  receiving  a  gold  medal  for  his  Thesis  on  "  The 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Brain."    He  then  spent  four  years 

*  From  the  obituary  notice  of  Professor  Alison  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journaly  vol.  v.  p.  475,  from  which  the  above  facts  are  taken. 
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on  die  Continent  He  aeqiufed  French  so  perfectly  u  to  mkt 
in  the  Medical  joomali  of  Pum,  and  to  be  made  rresidcnl  of  it 
Parisian  Medical  Sodcij.  In  Gemany  he  acquired  great  eqRd- 
nesa  in  the  use  of  the  nuaxMCC^  ia  practical  Medicine.  RcM» 
ing  to  Edinbuigh  in  1841,  be  fer  some  years  gave  cnnninud 
courses  of  lectures  tm  Hiatcriogy,  and  at  this  time  publnfaedi 
treatise  on  the  useofcod4iver  cjlaba  iberapeutic  agent  in  cotai 
forms  of  gout,  riieumatisin,  and  ioofula,  as  he  had  seen  it  »ff6d 
in  Germany.  It  may  be  mentioDed  here  that  Bennett's  Medial 
teaching  was  a  reaction,  in  some  Tes|x;cts,  against  that  of  Jams 
Gregory.  He  discouiaged  the  pncUce  of  blood-letting,  iindi» 
troduced  into  this  country  the  invigoraLiiig  treatment  of  piilnio» 
ary  consumption,  which  had  before  been  ignorantly  treated  as 
an  inflammation  by  defdetory  meaeurcs.  Bennett,  on  the  od« 
hand,  was  the  aposde  of  cod-liver  oil.  In  1S48,  on  tlie  <leiNunnT 
to  Glasgow  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  he  vas  unanimously  elected 
to  be  Professor  of  the  Iiotitutes  of  Medicine. 

He  was  sa  admirable  teacher,  being  very  clear  and  ftdl  d 
indalTe  eloquence.  Hia  cxcdknt  elocution  was  said  to  hare  beta 
partly  due  to  his  early  training  hy  a  gillcd  mother,  who  caused 
him  to  read  aloud  to  her  the  pl^  of  Shakespeare.  He  ms  t 
very  keen,  capable  man,'  fond  of  conlroveniy,  and  perhaps  loo 
stubborn  an  opponent  of  the  recognition  or  extra- Acadcmkil 
teachers.  Apart  from  such  buming  questions,'  he  was  my 
pleasant  to  his  colleagues.  He  was  an  honour  to  the  Univeniti, 
because  his  scientific  merit  was  known  and  acknowledged  £irnd 
wide  in  Europe  and  America.  Besides  more  than  a  bondted 
memoirs  on  various  anatomical  and  jiathological  subjects,  be 
published  Clinieai  Liduret  cm  ike  Prirsdp/fs  and  Pnutia  if 
Mutimu,  which  was  translated  into  foreign  languages  ;  Jntnix- 
Han  to  Clinical  Mniiam;  Otdlitm  of  Pkyuelosy;  Ttxt-Bttktf 
Pkysioiogy ;  a  small  work  on  Pulnumaty  Consum^tufn,  uJ 
another  on  Camtrma  tatd  Omttroid  Grmvlht.  His  life  nt 
probably  shortened  by  excess  of  work.  In  1874,  his  sucogtii 
being  prostrated,  he  resigned  his  Chair,  and  then  (10)  Wilui> 
Rutherford,  the  present  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Mcdidse, 
was  appointed  by  the  Curatws. 
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XXV.— PROFESSORS  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC 

By  the  arrangement  made  in  1 7  26  the  teaching  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic  in  the  University  was  allotted  to  Drs.  Rutherford  and 
Innes.  (i)  John  Rutherford,  i 726-1 766,  lectured,  as  before 
mentioned,  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave.  When  the  Infirmary 
was  opened  in  1 746  for  clinical  teaching,  Rutherford,  in  addition 
to  his  systematic  courses,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  Professor- 
ship, commenced  giving  clinical  lectures.  For  twenty  years  more 
he  continued  these  combined  duties.  *'  He  was  possessed,**  says 
Bower,^  ''  of  very  respectable  talents,  exceedingly  cautious  in  his 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  the  students  reposed  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  opinions  which  he  delivered"  Dr.  Buchan,  the 
author  of  Domestic  Medicine^  who  had  been  his  pupil,  said  of  him : 
*' Rutherford  is  slow  but  absolutely  sure.**  He  resigned  his 
Chair  in  1766,  John  Innes,  who  acted  as  his  colleague,  and  of 
whom  nothing  special  is  recorded,  having  retired,  owing  to  fiuling 
health,  in  1746.  The  circumstances  of  the  appointment  of  (2) 
John  Gregory,  1766-17  73,  have  been  already  mentioned  (above, 
p.  403).  He  was  son  of  an  Aberdeen  Professor,  and  a  very  worthy 
member  of  the  great  Gregorian  family.  He  was  first  cousin  to 
Reid,  the  psychologist  He  learned  Medicine  in  Edinburgh  and 
afterwards  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  to  this  was  Regent  of 
Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  soon  resigned  the 
appointment  He  then  went  to  London  as  a  Physician,  had  the 
friendship  of  Lord  I.yttelton  and  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  and 
was  made  F.R.S.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1756,  to  succeed 
his  father  as  Professor  of  Medicine.  On  being  called  to  succeed 
Rutherford  in  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Physic,  he  gave  some  in- 
troductory lectures  on  The  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physi- 
cian, which  were  afterwards  published.  In  1770  he  brought  out 
his  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  for  the  use  of  his  class.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  (the  daughter  of  Lord  Forbes)  he  wrote,  in 
her  memory,  a  charming  little  work  entitled  A  Father's  Legacy  to 
his  Daughters,  In  1773,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  by  an  attack  of  gout,^  to  which  he  had  been  subject 

*  Hist.  Un.  Ed,f  voL  ii.  p.  214. 
'  In  the  MS.  correspondence  of  David,  nth  Earl  of  Bachan,  a  little  trait 
of  Dr.  John  Gregory  is  recorded.     There  was  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  Lord 
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from  his  eiglitcenth  year.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  most  abl^ 
accomplished,  and  refmed  man.  Beattie,  in  the  last  stanzas  d 
his  Minstrel^  deplores  his  loss. 

(3)  William  Cullen,  i 773-1 790,  and  (4)  James  Gregort, 
have  been  already  characterised.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  (5) 
James  Home,  1821-1842,  applied  for  the  Chair  of  PractiGe  of 
Physic  Of  him  Sir  Robert  Christison  says,  in  his  HecoUedwrn: 
"  In  Materia  Medica  my  instructor  was  Dr.  James  Home,  who 
was  then  a  popular  lecturer,  with  a  class-room  so  crowded  that 
some  twenty  students  had  to  stand  every  morning  inside  the  door, 
notwithstanding  his  early  hour  of  8  a.m.  in  the  dark  winter  seasoa 
Such  testimony  may  surprise  those  who  know  that,  when  translated 
in  182 1  to  the  Chair  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  he  failed  from  the 
first  as  a  lecturer,  and  lost  eventually  all  hold  on  the  attention  of 
his  Students,  his  class-room  becoming  a  scene  of  negligence,  dis- 
respect,^ noise,  and  utter  confusion  for  a  few  years  before  his  death 
in  1842.  But  in  his  first  Chair,  although  his  lectures  were  not 
enlightened  by  well-defined  general  principles,  or  illustrated,  as 
now,  by  experiment  and  demonstration,  or  enlivened  by  any  of 
the  flowers  of  oratory, — they  were  a  mine  of  useful  facts,  laboriously 
collected,  sifted  with  care,  and  well  put  together.  His  delivery 
was  quiet  but  earnest,  and  his  whole  soul  was  evidently  in  hb 
duty.  Moreover  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  examining,  at  an 
extra  hour,  such  of  the  Students  as  were  willing  to  undergo  the 
trial, — a  voluntary  task,  which  at  that  time  few  Professors  under- 
took. It  was  a  great  mistake,  however,  in  Dr.  Home  to  change 
his  Professorship  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  It  was  a  double  error 
to  take  the  i)lace  of  so  consummate  a  Professor  and  so  eminent 

Cardross  (aftcrwnrdf;  Earl  of  Buchan),  apparently  written  in  December  1766^ 
acquainting  his  Lordship  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh  had  l>een  conferred  u))on  him.  This  unusual  honour  for  a 
nobleman  was  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Boswell,  President  of 
the  College  of  riiysicians.  Ix)rd  Buchan  carefully  preserved  Gregory's  letter, 
and  some  years  afterwards  annotated  upon  it  a  few  particulars  about  the  writer, 
ending  with  the  remark  :  "  Dr.  Gregory,  like  Hobltes,  was  timorous  in  dark- 
ness, and  was  wont  to  have  an  old  woman,  after  his  wife's  death,  to  hold  his 
hand  in  be<l  till  he  fell  asleep.  lie  was  found  dead  in  l>ed,  where  he  had 
expired  in  a  moment  without  any  pain  or  struggle.'*  This  was  kindly  com- 
municated by  (!oloncl  A.  Fergusson,  the  biographer  of  Henry  Erskinc. 

^  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Students  used  to  diversify  the  lecture  hour  by 
occasionally  singing  Ilomc^  sivcet  Home! 
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ig    a  physician  as  Dr.  Gregory.     But  if  it  was  a  mistake  on  Dr. 

^  Home's  part  to  desire  translation  to  the  Chair  of  Practice^  it  was 
a  greater  one  for  the  Patrons  to  translate  him.  A  keen,  bitter 
struggle 'arose  for  the  vacant  Professorship."  The  candidates 
were  Dr.  Abercrombie,  then  of  great  eminence  as  a  physician; 
Dr.  John  Thomson,  the  Professor  of  Military  Surgery;  and  Home. 
Sir  Robert  indicates  that  Abercrombie  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed ;  but  the  contest  lay  between  Home  and  Thomson,  and 
was  decided  on  ix)litical  grounds,  a  majority  of  the  Town  Council 
being  Tories,  and  Home  being  a  Tory. 

(6)  William  Pulteney  Alison,  1842-1855,  has  been  already 
characterised. 

(7)  Thomas  Lavcock,  1855-1876,  was  perhaps  the  first 
Professor  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgh  who  was  not  only 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  had  received  none  of  his  Medical 
education  in  any  Scottish  University.  Bom  in  Yorkshire,  he  went 
through  the  full  Medical  curriculum  of  University  College,  London, 
then  studied  at  Paris  under  Velpau  and  Lisfranc,  and  finally 
graduated  M.D.  at  Gottingen.  He  then  settled  as  a  general 
practitioner  at  York,  and  in  1 846  became  Lecturer  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  York  Medical  School.  He  was 
a  prolific  contributor  of  papers  to  the  Medical  journals,  and 
presently  brought  out  his  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of 
IVomen^  in  which  he  developed  original  views  as  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  brain,  explaining  thereby  the  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism, dreaming,  and  insanity.  Ultimately,  this  work  was 
extended  and  completed  as  a  system  of  Practical  Philosophy,  in 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Mind  and  Brain^  or  the  Correlation 
of  Consciousness  and  Organisation,  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  system  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  particular  views, 
advocated  by  Laycock,  contributed  to  the  advance  of  Physiology 
and  of  Mental  Pathology.  He  himself  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena  approached 
from  the  physical  side.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  as  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Practical  Physic  to  Professor 
Alison.  He  gradually  made  this  Chair,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
one  of  Mental  Diseases,  and  thus  gave  to  that  important  subject 
a  too  predominant  share  of  his  attention.  The  province  of 
Mental  Diseases  was  very  properly  separated  by  the  Senatus  in 
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1881  fVom  &e  Cbaa  of  Pnctfce  of  Physic,  and  assigned  to  1 
■qMnte  lectuier.  Ijiyax^  faowerer,  did  good  service  in  tniniii 
hn  Students  for  the  aQperrisioD  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  aod  ■ 
imparting  to  them  mediods  for  lUevkdng  the  saddest  of  huaam 
afflictioni.  It  used  to  be  «n  iolensting  Miing  to  3ccotn|unj  ba 
and  his  class  to  the  inspectko  of  one  of  ihe  great  Lunatic  Asjim 
of  Scotland.  One  scheme  of  which  l^ycock  was  an  adtve  fM- 
moter  was  the  setting  up  of  a  Hall  for  ilic  residence  of  Umnnit; 
Students;  this  project,  bowera*,  iriiich  will  be  tneniioned  dr 
where,  did  not  prove  lucceaifiiL  Lay  cock  died  in  1 8  76,  in  his 
rixty-fouith  year. 

(8)  Thomas  Grainoix  Stvwakt,  the  present  Prtriesor,  n 
then  iq)p(Hnted  by  the  Curatots  to  the  Chair  of  the  PracAct  d 
Miywc. 


XXVL— PROFESSORS  OP  HIDWlFEiiY  AND  THE  DISEASES 
OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

(1)  Joseph  Gibson,  i7«6-t739.  We  have  related  abmc 
(Vol  L  p.  315)  the  dwwnMtencei  under  nhich  *■  Mr.  JoKfl 
Gibson,  chinirgeon  in  Edinba;^"  was  appointed  "Cii 
Ptofessoi''  of  Midwifciy,  in  cooDection  with  regulatioot  t; 
the  Town  Council  Ibc  the  proper  education  of  Midwives,  «h 
were  not  to  practise  henceftiith  widtout  a  certificate,  s^etj  If 
a  Physician  and  a  Suigeon,  that  tiicy  wcie  acquatnicd  wH 
the  **  grounds  and  prindplei "  of  tbeti  att.  This  moveateM  tf 
the  Town  Council  came  Vt  an  oppc-nune  iuou»cnt,  whea  te 
battle  of  Accoucbcuit  vtma  Hidwhres  lud  (airly  been  jtipyJ  -, 
and,  as  Pmfessac  A.  R.  Simpson'  sliows,  Josqih  GOsob  m 
probably  the  firat  penoa  who  enr  had  the  title  of  *•  I*ro(esaor  d 
Htdwifety."  On  this  gmotid  be  has  twco  placed  at  the  ifH  rf 
the  present  list  ol  Profeaaoc^  tboo^  lie  did  tiot  bdoag  !■  A 
Univeraty,  and  probably  had  none  of  the  Studcols  hiumm  |fa 
pupUs.  "  It  b  always  taken  far  (panted  (hat  be  Icctared  o^  ■ 
women ;  but  where  they  gatheied,  and  «tut  rnstmaioa  he  ^i^ 
b  all  unknown."    Some  traces  of  Joaeplt  Gibson  sdU  wtmA.  ■ 

■  Sec  bix  kamed  and  btcvatiBc  kcfnc  «>  ilie  /iatrry  ^  1^  Ck^a 
*aA»>6r).(i«83>,p.io. 
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three  contributions  to  the  Medical  Essays  and  Observations^  pub- 
lished by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh.  They  "  cannot  be  said  ^  to  be 
the  productions  of  a  master  mind.  The  most  important  of  them 
discusses  the  question  of  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  the  fostus  in 
uteror  In  this  Gibson  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  aliment  being 
received  both  by  the  mouth  and  the  navel,  whereas  A.  Monro 
primus^  who  has  also  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  refutes  (and 
rightly)  the  arguments  of  his  ''ingenious,  valuable  friend,  Mr. 
Gibson." 

(2)  On  the  death  of  Gibson  Robert  Smith,  1739-1756,  was 
appointed  "  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  City's  College,"  "  with 
the  same  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  other  Professors  in 

*  the  said  College  do  enjoy."     Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of 
^  him.     "  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  duly  taught  midwifery  to 

classes  of  nurses.     But  if  he  ever  wrote  anything,  the  product  of 

his  pen  has  perished."  * 

(3)  Thomas  Young,  1756-1780,  who  next  succeeded,  has  left 
no  writings  except  his  graduation  Thesis,  De  Lade^  in  which  he 
treated  milk  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  ailments.  But 
MS.  notes  of  his  lectures  still  remain,  and  "  bear  evidence  to  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  his 
excellent  power  of  observation  and  exposition."*  Young  was  the 
first  to  give  regular  courses  in  Midwifery  to  Medical  Students, 
and  he  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  means  for  their  clinical  instruc- 
tion. In  the  year  of  his  appointment  "  a  ward  in  the  attic  story 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  the  permission  of  the  Managers,  but 
at  Dr.  Young's  expense,  was  fitted  up  for  four  lying-in  women,  or 
as  many  more  as  Dr.  Young  could  accommodate."  But  in  addition 
to  his  work  with  Students,  Young  did  great  service  by  dissipating 
the  prejudice  which  existed  against  the  necessity  of  instructing 
Mid  wives.  Professor  Hamilton,  his  successor,  speaking  of  this, 
said  :  "  Even  they  who  pretended  to  the  sacred  name  of  philo- 
sophers, joined  in  the  prejudice.  Dame  Nature,  they  said,  is  the 
proper  midwife,  and  nobody  can  be  better  qualified  to  attend  to 
her  dictates  than  Dame  Ignorance.  Dr.  Young  might,  with 
great  facility,  by  publishing  a  few  of  the  horrible  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  midwives  resident  in  Edinburgh  when  he  began  to 
practice,  recorded  in  his  note-book,  have  offered  powerful  argu- 

t  Ibid,  p.  II.  *  Ibid,  p.  13.  •  Ibid,  p.  14. 
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meiitB  against  such  ofHnioii^  but  lie  pfefrrred  the  more  lAilut- 
thioptc  snd  digniSed  method  of  ihoiring  by  Us  efTects  the  ntSr^ 
of  his  own  plan.  Such  has  been  the  public  conviction  on  dii 
subject,  that  in  the  present  day  there  b  scitcely  a  jxtrbh  b 
Scotland  tlie  midwile  of  which  has  not  been  regularly  un^L* 
After  twenty-four  yean  of  teadiing  Yoan^  aisked  for  assisuon 
in  his  Chair,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Hamiltoa  was  appointed  (17S0I 
as  joint  FrofessOT,  and  three  yean  hter  became  sole  occnfool 
of  the  Chair. 

(4)  Albxandsk  Hahiltoi^  1 780-1800,  "is  the  fim  of  the 
Edinburgh  Professus  of  MidiriliBy  whoM  name  is  known  (o  Ac 
outside  world,  so  that  Siebold,  in  hk  finufA  tiner  GesthuMu  Jo 
GSurtiktilfe,  mentions  him  as '  an  active  man  who  has  done  goed 
service  for  the  pnHnotion  of  this  depaitmeiiu'  Five  years  bdiat 
his  appointment  Hamilton  bad  published  a  text-book,  £Umadt  if 
tht  Pradue  of  Midwi/ttj,  and  at  later  periods  he  brought  M 
more  complete  treatises  on  midwifciy  and  the  maoagonetf  of 
female  complaints,  which  wen  translated  kuo  Gernum.'*'  "Ok 
of  Kay's  portraits  ^ves  what  b  probably  a  correct  ini|«esmM  d 
this  really  remarkable  man.  Wearing  the  i>ig  and  sbovcl  hat,  Ik 
long  coat,  knee  tveeches  and  buckle  shoes  of  the  period,  wor 
this  active  liule  man  trotting  about,  swbf^ing  ftcely  the  dabq 
liands  with  niflles  round  die  wrists.  He  is  of  shott  statne,  fa 
he  looks  no  taller  than  one  of  the  ladies  wlwm  tlie  uttst  hn 
introduced  with  the  projected  mo^  and  the  cjuggctatedly  ^ 
right  bearing  of  a  pr^nant  femalt  Wfac-n  wc  look  at  lus  fin 
more  dosely  we  are  impresaed  widt  the  power  uf  the  lai^e  loar 
jaw ;  aiHl  the  compressed  %■  aeem  to  bcs[cak  the  ili  ti  iiaiwi 
character  of  the  man." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  like  hb  son  after  him,  was  4  man  afin; 
not  flinching  in  the  suf^joft  of  hb  opnaom.  In  1 7  7  7,  as  Ocacv 
of  the  Su^etHB  (equivalent  to  die  President  of  the  College  waV 
he  made  a  strenuoosand  very  proper  atteniM  to  hare  thesqartt 
teaching  ctf  Suigery  introduced  in  ttie  Uiuvcrsiiy,  ami  he  ibl  iri 
hesitate  to  declare  the  great  Frofesaor  A.  Moniu  tn»»dm3  "nndifcli 
^ve  the  rudiments  of  die  art  of  Surgery,*  beCJ  vac  \yc  tSd  not  (Mnoac 
on  living  bodies  (see  V<^  L  pi  3a>X  Aftenr^rji.  in  1 797,  i^a 
HamUton  was  himself  a  Frofesaor,  the  atlctition  o[  the  SenH 
*  pTofcaot  A.  R.  SiBpsDo^  £«At.  p.  15. 
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was  called  by  Professor  James  Gregory  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  A 

Guide  for  Gmtletnen  studying  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
,  burgh^  by  J.  Johnstone^  Esq.^  the  purport  of  which  was  to  cry  up 

the  merits  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  to  bring 
^J;  charges  against  Professors  Rutherford  (Botany)  and  Playiair 
1^^ (Mathematics);  and  Gregory  charged  Hamilton  with  the  author- 
"^ship.     The  latter  positively  denied  having  had  anything  to  do 

with  the  pamphlet,  and  the  Senatus  exonerated  him,  while  pro- 


nouncing the  remarks  on  Rutherford  and  Playfair  to  be  calum- 
nious. At  a  subsequent  meeting  Gregory  renewed  his  attack, 
^  ^but  he  now  assigned  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlet  to  James 
^-^Hamiiton,  the  Professor's  son,  who,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  write  it, 
■^^had  probably  inspired  it.  The  Senatus,  however,  declined  to 
""^ake  further  notice  of  the  matter,  as  having  become  extra- 
—  Academical 

Among  other  things  said  in  praise  of  A.  Hamilton  by  the 

Gtiide^  was  a  mention  of  his  efforts  for  the  foundation  of  the 

ying-in  Hospital     I'his  through  his  exertions  was  established 

in   1 791,  and  "for  nearly  a  century  it  has  held  an  honourable 

^position  among  the  charitable   and  educational  institutions  of 

'Edinburgh."! 

(5)  James  Hamilton,  1800-1839,  who  had  been  trained  by 
his  father,  and,  who  from  his  twenty-first  year  had  assisted  him 
n  his  practice,  seems  to  have  very  much  resembled  his  father 
'  Sotli  in  api)carance  and  character.  He  was  a  very  eminent 
'^'Vrofessor ;  and  when,  in  1839,  he  published  his  Practical  Observa- 
^ ''ions J  the  book  was  acknowledged  "  to  embody  the  result  of  an 
Experience  extending  to  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  comprehending 
practice  the  most  extensive,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
\t\y  single  practitioner  in  this  department  of  medicine."'  But 
*^iis  great  abilities  were  marred  by  his  pugnacious  and  uncom- 
*^">roiTiising  disposition.  The  following  is  Sir  Robert  Christison's 
^lescription  of  him  in  the  Professorial  Chair:  "His  voice  was 
*  ^larsh,  and  his  intonation  Scotch,  pure  and  unsophisticated. 
'^  'Nevertheless  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  alertness,  and  a 
^^^>owerful  lecturer.     His  delivery,  though  plain,  was  forcible  and 

.        *    Professor  A.  K.  Simpson's  Lecture ^  p.  17. 

T.       '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  quoted  by  Professor  A.  Simpson, 
^>.    17. 
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easy ;  and  his  infomutioii  wu  inexhaustible,  drawn  as  it  «»  ha 
the  stores  of  vast  experieaoe  as  long  ihe  acknoivle^^ed  bat  < 
Obstetrics  in  Scotland.  His  peisonai  means  for  teadiingvni 
fact  so  unbounded,  Uiat  he  had  scarcely  to  seek  for  resoufcai 
any  other  trensuiy  but  his  own.  Nor  did  he — unless  to  oiticiK 
As  a  critic  he  seemed  to  be  ia  his  favourite  element,  and  a  nte 
ing,  unfair,  unfeeling  critic  be  was,  For  Dr.  f  lainitton  was 
in  the  right — dissentients  ever  in  ilte  wrong — so  wrong,  t<M\  to 
DO  tenns  were  to  be  kept  with  tliem.  His  language  mu  Mpt  w 
be  unroeasuied,  whence  quanels  arose."  It  is  easy  to  bdiai 
that  Hamilton's  manner,  arising  out  of  his  disposition,  was  ini» 
ing  to  his  colleagues ;  and  it  came  about  that  he  brought  ac6m 
at  law  ogainst  two  of  them :  against  Dr.  Gregory  for  beUiog  h» 
and  against  Dr.  Hope  for  using  very  strong  language  tonrt 
him.  In  the  first  case  he  got  damages  of  ^  i  oo,  in  the  $ta»l 
of  one  farthing. 

James  Hamilton's  bculty  of  making  things  disngrc4»l^  lad) 
great  deal  to  do  with  brmpag  on  the  embroitnient  bctwcea  At 
Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  which  has  been  rclaied  in  CM*> 
VI.  Hamilton  was  undoubtedly  quite  right  in  ]iressing  lo.bw 
his  subject  made  part  of  the  Medical  cuiriculum ;  but  had  kr 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  colleagues  he  might  probably  bnr 
got  this  done  without  setting  them  and  the  Town  Council  hftt 
ears.  He  first  applied  to  the  Senatus  on  this  stibjcct  in  llif. 
and  Sir  K.  Christison  says  that  "  (he  I'aculty  then  denied  l> 
request,  being  guided  by  its  three  senior  members,  who  had  lof 
been  on  no  friendly  footing  with  the  applicant."  Nine  job 
afterwards  Hamilton  renewed  his  apiilicalion,  but  tliis  tji 
went  direct  to  the  Town  Council,  which.  Sir  Robert  says, 
mistake,  "because  sevenl  Piofessors,  hostile  to  him  in  iSt5,hri 
in  the  interval  been  succeeded  by  others,  who,  like  myself 
in  his  favour ;  so  that  his  case  would  i>ositively  have  been  cai 
had  it  been  renewed  in  the  Senattis."  Bui  in  all  the  pugnadn 
between  the  Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  there  n-as  a  g»i 
deal  of  fault  on  both  sides,  and  the  Senalus  were  actuated  br 
pique  against  Hamilton,  as  well  as  by  desire  to  maintain  llw 
own  independence,  when  they  icsistcd  having  Midwifery  andt 
necessary  for  a  Medical  qualifiailiuii,  which  In  conce^iuciKC  ■■ 
not  done  till  1830. 


^ 
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To  the  more  iniixirtant  qualities  of  James  Hamilton  Sir  R. 
Christlson  pays  a  liigli  tribute :  "  Apart  from  liis  quarrelsomeness 
and  its  lesulls,  there  was  much  to  approve  and  little  to  blame  in 
his  character."  Sir  Robert  dwells  on  his  humanity  in  supporting 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  his  own  expense ;  on  his  kindliness  to 
bis  iiatients;  and  on  his  refusing  to  desert  his  tovvn  jtatients  in 
order  to  dance  atlujtdance  on  i^reat  ladies  expecting  confmement 
in  the  country,  "ihey  must  come,"  he  said,  "to  me."  Asa 
Icctuiei,  he  attracted  crowds  of  Students  at  a  time  when  his  sub- 
ject was  not  necessary  for  graduation.  He  died,  as  Professor  A. 
Simpson  says,*  "  full  of  years  and  honour."  'I'lie  Senatus,  in 
November  1S39,  forgetful  of  any  unpleasantness  in  the  past, 
recorded  their  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  distinguished  a  colleague. 

(6)  James  Voun*;  Simison,  1840-1870.  On  James  Hamil- 
ton's death  there  was  a  lively  contest  for  his  Chair — such  a  con- 
test as  used  to  be  ijossiblc  and  common  when  there  was  open 
and  secret  canvassing  of  thirty-three  i'owii  Councillors,  with  the 
solicitation  and  promise  of  voles,  the  interference  of  outsiders, 
and  a  variety  of  unseemly  practices  which  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  I'hcre  were  five  candidates,  hut  the  struggle  ultimately 
resolved  itself  into  one  between  Simpson  and  Dr.  Kennedy  of 
Dublin.  A  majority  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University 
took  an  attitude  hostile  to  Simpson,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
prevent  his  election.  But,  as  had  sometimes  happened  in  other 
matters,  the  Town  Council  were  guided  somehow  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Professors,  and  on  this  occasion  they  elected  Simiraon 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  thus  gave  the  University  one  of 
the  greatest  Professors  of  Obstetrics  that  has  ever  taught  in  any 
School  of  Medicine. 

Simpson,  being  the  youngest  son  of  a  small  tradesman  in 
Bathgate,  had,  by  the  generosity  of  his  elder  brothers,  received  a 
better  education  than  the  rest  of  tlie  family,  and  had  come  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  his  second 
session  he  obtained  the  Stewart  Bursary  of  ;£io  per  annum  for 
three  years,  which  was  given  by  preference  to  candidates  of  the 
name  of  Stewart  or  Simpson.  With  this  assistance  he  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  Arts  course,  with  the  exception  of  Logic 
and  English  Literature,  the  Professors  of  which  were  at  that  time 
'  I'rofessoc  A.  1(.  Siiniison's  Ltcliirt,  |i.  tS. 
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undistinguished.  He  bxA  two  sessions  in  L^tin  and  three  > 
(keek.  He  was  led  to  the  study  of  Medicine  by  the  Mampfci^ 
John  Reid,  a  Bathgate  friend,  with  whom  lie  shared  todguip,^ 
who  afterwards  became  d>e  distinguished  Piofessor  of  AiuIm) 
in  St  Andrews.  He  attended  Medical  classes  in  the  Unini^ 
but  itudied  Surgerr  extn-mnralty  under  Liston.  He  passed  it 
examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1 850,  in  his  ninOeaA 
yearj  and  in  1832  he  pcesehted  to  the  Medical  F.-iculty  1  TlM 
for  graduation,  Dt  Cams*  Merlh  in  quibiisdam  Itijtamm^miit 
proxima.  This  Thesis  was  i-cferrcd  for  exaiDitiotion  to  l>t  Jtto 
Thomson,  the  new  Professor  of  r.ithology,  who  was  so  mA 
struck  b;  the  merits  of  the  pajwr  that  he  not  only  reconioMiiM 
Simpson,  with  whom  he  wns  unacquainted,  for  the  dcgict  4 
M.D.,  but  also  oflered  to  take  him  as  his  class-assisunL  Tb 
opportune  proposal  kept  Simpson  in  the  University,  and  prevoMd 
him  from  seeking  some  nnall  appointment  in  the  counHyotV 
board  ship.  Uy  Professor  Thomson's  advice  he  turned  his  dM 
tion  to  Midwifery;  and  when,  in  i  S35,  his  fellow-Students sbofd 
their  high  opinion  of  him  by  electing  him  Senior  President  olBt 
Royal  Medical.  Society,  be  delivered  an  in.ii]gunil  addrcn  ■ 
"  Diseases  of  the  Placenta,"  which  immediately  attracted  sUentia 
in  the  Medical  world,  and  was  translated  into  Oerman,  luiK 
and  French.  Other  important  pa|iers  followed  in  subcc^Mi 
years,  gradually  confirming  Simpson's  claim  to  be  an  ai^ 
geiuus  and  a  discoverer  in  his  own  dcpariment  In  iSsS-jpli 
established  himself  as  a  Lectuier  on  Midwifcty  in  the  exln-nnnt 
school,  and  gave  proof  of  brilliant  tcncliing  |>owers,  as  well »«' 
great  learning  and  ability. 

The  Town  Council  then  were  not  without  full  wamnir'' 
what  they  did  when  they  appointed  Simpson  (o  be  ProfessoKi 
Midwifery,  and  the  appointment  was  more  Ih.-in  justified  b^B 
results,  "  For  thirty  years  Simpson  lectured  with  an  cnthisiaK 
the  contagion  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  numbers  of  ftMf 
men  whom  he  stirred  to  the  ])ursuit  of  his  branch  of  study.  Htf 
only  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  arc  lits  pupifa  ■* 
teaching  Midwifery,  but  seven  out  of  the  eighteen  present  p»- 
fessors  and  lecturers  on  the  subject  in  England  were  on 
members  of  his  class."'  In  bim,  however,  the  Teacher  bib 
'  I'loTcssoi  A.  R.  Siuijisoii's  L/eiun,  (i.   19. 
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into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  liis  glory  ns  a  Discoverer 
aad  Inventor  of  new  uioijcs  of  practice.  The  very  name  of 
"Chlorofomi"  reflects  honour  on  the  Uiiivcrsiiy  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  no  light  boast  that  llie  most  beneficent  discovery  of  modern 
times  was  made  by  a  I'rofessor  of  this  University.  And  not  only 
bave  pain  and  suffering  in  countless  cases  been  obviated  by  the 
blessing  of  chloroform,  but  also  it  is  well  known  that  by  chloro- 
Ibtm,  in  conjunction  with  the  Antiseptic  'I'realinent — the  dis- 
covery of  another  Professor  of  this  University— operations  in 
Sufgery,  which  would  formerly  have  been  iinjxjssibic,  have  been 
rendered  practicable. 

As  early  as  1837  Simpson's  active  mind  had  st.irted  the  prob- 
lem— "Cannot  something  be  done  to  render  the  patient  uncon- 
scious while  under  acute  jmin  witliout  interfering  with  the  free 
and  healthy  play  of  the  natural  functions  ? "  For  ten  years  the 
idea  of  aniBsthesia  was  present  with  him.  As  so  often  happens 
in  scientilic  discovery,  other  minds  had  been  working  in  the  same 
direction.  In  1846  sulphuric  ether  was  used  in  America  as  an 
uuesthetic  in  dentistry.  Simpson  at  once  jumped  at  this,  and  in 
January  r847  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he  was  "less  inter- 
ested "  in  having  been  made  Physician  to  the  Queen  than  in 
having  delivered  a  woman  without  pain  while  inhaling  sulphuric 
sther.  He  was  the  first  gierson  to  have  used  ether  in  obstetrical 
practice ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  renewed  his  search 
or  anaesthetic  agents. 

Chloroform,  as  a  i;ubslancc,  had  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed, almost  simultaneously,  by  Soubeiran  in  1831  and  by 
Liebig  in  183  a.  Its  comiiosition  was  accurately  ascertained  by 
Dumas  in  1835.  But  the  world  remained  unconscious  of  the 
>hysiological  effects  which  it  was  capable  of  producing.  It  had 
>een  used  as  an  injection  into  the  veins  to  produce  insensibility, 
mt  no  one  had  tried  iiiliating  it.  In  1847  a  Mr.  Waldie  of 
^verpool,  with  whom  Simpson  had  communicated,  sent  him  a 
>ottle  of  chloroform,  which  for  some  time  he  neglected  as  "a 
leavy,  unvolatile  looking  "  fluid,  IJut  one  evening  he  look  down 
he  bottle  to  his  suppcr-lable,  where  he  filled  a  glass  for  himself 
.nd  for  each  of  his  two  assistants,  Drs.  Keith  and  Duncan ;  tliey 
acli  inhaled  it,  and  all  were  "  under  the  table  in  a  minute  or 
wo."     At  once  Sini|)son  recognised  the  properties  of  the  fluid 
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which  he  luid  oblaincd,  and  lost  no  time  in  communicating  k 
Eureka  to  the  world.  Within  a  short  time  Ojx^rations  un-k 
chloroform  had  been  ixjrformed  in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinbm;^. 
and  its  fame  had  been  blazed  abroad.  A  few  absurd  objecdoE 
to  its  use  were  started,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  wrong  t: 
interfere  with  the  curse  of  pain ;  but  mankind  in  general  accque: 
the  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it  And  this,  in  fc» 
words,  is  tlie  story  of  the  introduction  of  chloroform. 

For  thirty  years,  down  to  May  1870, — when  after  a  brir 
illness  he  succumbed, — Simpson's  life  was  almost  like  that  -: 
a  creature  placed  in  a  vase  of  oxygen,  so  vividly  and  intere^y . 
did  he  live.  His  practice  became  enormous,  so  large  in  fact  ik'.  i 
being  immcthodical  in  his  habits,  he  fell  under  the  accusative 
of  forgetting  his  engagements,  and  of  disap^x^inting  and  ew: 
sometimes  of  neglecting  his  patients.  His  house  was  attcndr; 
daily  by  a  stream  of  anxious  consultors,  who  drew  lots  for  p 
cedencc,  and  whose  cases  he  dealt  with  (often  five  or  six  hoc 
consecutively)  by  rapid  diagnosis,  and,  where  necessary,  by  b 
mediate  operation.  His  services  were  in  request  all  over  tt 
country,  and  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  some  of  the  gteaies 
families  in  the  land.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  remarbbif 
benevolence  and  consideratiqn  towards  the  poor.  He  antts»i 
of  course,  a  considerable  fortune,  though  careless  and  impnidetf 
in  money  matters,  and  he  became  a  sort  of  public  administn::' 
of  hospitality,  keeping  oi)en  house  for  all  sorts  of  |)CO|'le ' 
ICdinburgh,  and  for  learned  foreigners,  especially  those  intcrcstii 
in  Medicine  or  Archaeology,  All  this  time  his  imi^ortont  i^ 
coveries  wore  going  on, — not  only  that  of  chloroform,  but  i*^ 
many  others  in  his  own  department  which  are  too  technical  ^:^ 
description  here.  He  had  always  a  number  of  irons  in  the  fir^ 
and  i^eoplc  were  astonished  at  his  producing  large  volumes  c: 
]roimYopath\\  The  Caisiam\  The  Jj'perhouscs^  and  a  variety  (i 
archa:olo^ical  topics  (archeology  being  his  pet  diversion),  inth* 
midst  of  Professorial  duties,  immense  practice,  frequent  joume?^ 
and  often  sleepless  nights. 

In  1 866,  by  the  advice  of  Earl  Russell,  Sim]>son  was  crcai;- 
a  banmct.  He  had  been  previously  covered  with  honours  N 
his  forei|;n  contcmjioraries.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  »2 
conferred  as  early  as  1853,  when  the  Academy   of  Medicine  •:*: 
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I  Paris,  setting  aside  the  list  proposed  to  them  by  their  governing 
body,  insisted  on  making  hiin  an  "  Associate  "  over  the  heads  of 

.  Owen,  Faraday,  and  Bright.  He  received  honorary  tides  from 
Other  Academics  or  Societies  in  France,  Ilelgiuni,  Prussia, 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt, 
India,  and  North  and  South  America.  IVhen  some  one  from 
Edinburgh  was  introduced  at  llie  Court  of  Denmark  tlie  present 
King  said :  "  Vou  come  from  Edinburgh  ?  Ah  !  Sir  Simpson 
was  of  Edinburgh  ; "  as  though  the  achievements  of  Simpson 
were  the  association  wliich  the  name  of  Edinburgh  most 
naturally  called  up.' 

Simpson's  life  for  thirty  years  was  essentially  that  of  a  public 
tnaa  And  this  was  the  r$U  for  which  he  was  by  nature  quali- 
fied. He  m^ht  have  said  with  M.  Renan  (whom  indeed  in 
appearance  he  somewhat  resembled) :  "  I  live  for  the  public  and 
not  for  friends."  He  had  a  diffusive  geniality,  and  an  incapacity 
fat  hating  any  one,  but  friends  were  not  necessary  to  him.  With 
several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senalus  he  was  never  on  cordial 
tenns ;  and  for  some  cause  or  other  Professors  who  had  greater 
powers  both  of  loving  and  hating  than  he  possessed,  cherished, 
justly  or  unjustly,  an  antipathy  towards  him.  But  by  the  larger 
world  of  Edinburgh  he  was  for  the  most  part  idolised.  His  statue 
and  the  excellent  Maternity  Hospital  erected  in  his  honour  per- 
petuate the  feeling  towards  him  entertained  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
{7)  In  1870  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  nephew  to  Sir  James, 
was  elected  to  be  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Midwifery. 


XXVII. -PROFESSORS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Materia  Medica  wa.s  originally  a  province  of  the  Chair  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  separate  courses 
on  it  were  given  annually  by  Professor  Alston  and  John  Hope. 
Alston  at  his  death  left  his  Lectures  on  Materia  Medka  ready  for 
publication,  and  they  were  brought  out  by  his  successor  *  in  two 

'  The  above  facts  have  l>een  chiefly  Inkcn  from  the  Memoir  efSirJamtt  Y. 
Simfimi,  Bart.,  etc.,  by  J.  Duos,  D.D.,  Ptolatoc  of  Natund  Science,  New 
College,  Fdinbutch  (1873). 

'  Aflor  Alston's  death,  nnd  before  Ho|>e  was  appointed,  Cullen  lectured  for 
a  sesuon  on  Materia  Medicn.  He  nppenis  to  have  been  boldly  speculative  on 
the  physioloeicHl  action  of  drugs. 
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quarto  volumes.      They  described  400  medicmal  sobstaac^  I 
mostly  still  in  use ;  but  ''  those  who  are  curious  reguding  Ik 
fantastic  remedies  of  ancient  medicine,  such  as  snails  and  eoA^ 
worms,  i)carls,  he-goat's  blood,  the  distilled  water  of  covdai 
etc,  will  fmd  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  them  **  in  Dr.  Mtm\ 
Lectures,     He  was  himself  too  advanced  to  assign  to  them  bhI 
value.     John  Hope,  who  edited  this  work,  probably  used  it  s 
his  text-book.    After  seven  years  Hope  resigned  the  deputam 
of  Materia  Mcdica,  and  the  Town  Council  appointed  (i)  Fiake 
Home,  i  768-1 798,  Professor  of  the  subject.     Home  had  send 
from  1742  to  1748  as  Surgeon  to  Sir  John  Qxypel%  regimatii 
Flanders,  where  he  had  been  commended  by  Sir  John  '9m^ 
and  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  study  Medicine  at  Lefda 
He  then  quitted  the  army,  and  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinbmgk  ii 
1750 ;  he  joined  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  commenoedp 
ducing  several  works;  in  1757  he  obtained  a  gold  medal wlil 
was  offered  for  the  best  treatise  On  the  Principles  ef  Agfiattm 
and  Vegetation,     In  the  Chair  of  Materia   Medica  he  IbIM 
CuUen  into  speculations  beyond  what  the  state  of  knoiriedge  t 
that  time  justified,  but  he  also  "fully  considered  the  phfU 
characters  and  mode  of  administration  of  drugs  "  which  CMb 
had  omitted.     He  was  made  a  Clinical  Professor  of  Medick 
and  in  1780  he  brought  out  tlinical  Eo^erimenis^  Hhima^ 
Dissections^  in  which  work  he  related  the  effects  pnxinoed  If 
many  new  remedies  tried  by  him  in  the  Infirmary.     He  fc 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  Therapeutics.     He  died  in  iSit) 
more  than  ninety-three  years  old;  but  in  1798  he  had 
his  Professorial  duties  to  his  son  (2)  James  Home,  1 79S-1 
"  whose  great  success  as  a  teacher  raised  the  Chair  of 
Medica  to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  has  never  been 
In  his  father's   time   the  average  attendance    was    50 
When  Dr.  James  Home  resigned  the  Chair  to  take  that  of 
tice  of  Physic  he  left  a  class  of  310  Students."  * 

(3)  Andrew  Duncan  secundm^  1821-1832,  had 
held  the  Cliair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  thirteen  yean^ 
that  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  for  one  year.     His  life  and 
acter   are   elsewhere   summarised       He   was   a   man  of 

'  The  alxn-c  quotations  are  from  Trofcssor  T.  Frascr's  Address  in  ii 
ating  the  new  classroom  of  Materia  Meilica  on  Ihe  26th  October  1883. 
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versatile  genius,  but  he  had  chosen  the  province  of  Materia 
Medica  as  being  more  congenial  to  him  than  that  of  Physiology, 
and  his  success  in  teaching  it  was  conspicuous.  An  early  work 
of  his  on  Materia  Medica,  entitled  the  Editibttrgh  Dispensatory^ 
was  for  many  years  a  standard  authority  in  every  Medical  school 
in  Europe.  Among  Dr.  Duncan's  contributions  to  Medical 
knowledge  we  may  specially  mention  his  experiments  on 
Peruvian  bark,  whereby  he  discovered  cinchonin,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  so  important  to 
the  advancement  of  pharmaceutical  science. 

(4)  Robert  Christison,  1832-1877.  This  is  a  name,  the  very 
mention  of  which  has  often  excited  enthusiasm.  Should  these 
volumes  come  into  the  hands  of  any  old  Medical  Students  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  they  will  very  likely  turn  first  to  see 
what  is  here  said  of  one  who  was  to  them  a  hero,  whether  they 
knew  him  as  *'  Professor  "  or  as  *'  Sir  Robert "  Christison.  Many 
a  one  may  be  inclined  to  say  of  him — 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  I 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  aU  the  world,  *  This  was  a  man.* " 

No  Professor,  out  of  all  the  long  list,  ever  made  so  great  an 
impression  by  his  character  on  the  University — that  is  to  say, 
both  on  the  Students  and  on  his  colleagues — ^as  Robert  Christison. 
lliere  was  in  him  a  combination  of  Roman  virtue  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man  of  science;  he  united  physical  with  mental 
excellences;  he  was  an  athlete  and  the  performer  of  feats  of 
agility  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  became  the  smart, 
jauntily  -  marching  Captain  of  the  University  Corps  of  Rifle 
Volunteers ;  he  was  skilled  in  music,  and  an  excellent  singer,  with 
a  rich  bass  voice ;  he  was  extremely  well  educated,  had  an  excel- 
lent literary  style,  and  spoke  in  public  with  great  appropriateness 
as  well  as  force ;  he  was  very  quick,  firm,  and  adroit,  and  most 
skilful  in  all  manipulations,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  many  emer- 
gencies where  other  men  had  failed ;  he  was  tottts^  tereSy  atque 
rotundus^  and  almost  devoid  of  weaknesses.  He  was  entirely 
devoted  and  loyal  to  the  University,  and  unwearied  in  promoting 
its  interests  ;  he  was  the  considerate  friend  of  his  Students,  and 
zealous  for  their  welfare ;  he  was  utterly  upright  and  pure  in  all 
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relations  of  life,  sans  pair  tt  $mts  reprotlie ,-  he  was  a  warm  fna4 
and,  thoi^  it  ma  said  that  ht  was  cold  and  somewhat  stem  m 
exterior,  this  feature  wai  nwlUnved  bf  age,  and  tlie  writer  of  te. 
pages,  doling  the  thirteen  jeaiK  and  more  that  he  had  l]ie|a£ 
Ic^  of  knowing  him,  never  fijund  hiiti  otherwise  tlian  genid  af 
•ympathetic ;  he  was  very  generous  in  his  nature,  and  quiteab* 
all  petty  jealousies,  but  high. spirited,  sensitive  in  poiDb  <^ 
honour,  and  prone  to  do  battle  a  outranu  for  what  he  deemeill 
be  a  righteous  cause.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  scicnttGc;  iri 
all  his  interests  intellectual;  be  was  an  ardent  mountaiiwer, d 
had  a  deep  love  for  Nature  in  nil  her  aspects  ;  to  his  last  bmmI 
he  was  always  nutkmg  obwrfEitions  and  rescniches ;  he  piri|F 
advanced  the  two  departmenis  of  whicli  he  was  succtsairfr 
Professor ;  and  he  became  Ifae  acknowledged  he.td  of  the 
profesuon  in  Scotland.  Such  were  some  of  the 
organisation  or  acquirement,  which  have  caused  the 
Robert  Cbristison  to  be  almost  adored  by  several  g< 
his  pupib  and  friends. 

Robert  Christison  actually  served  for  fifty-five  and  a 
aa  Professor  in  the  Univetuty;  his  I'rofessorial  cnreer  sjixiis 
than  one-sixth  of  the  wb(^  history  of  the  University,  mo< 
uie-tbird  of  the  history  of  Hie  Medical  Faculty.  H( 
Professor  has  quite  complete!]  half  a  century  of  service, 
Jameson  was  within  a  few  OKmihs  of  doing  so.  In 
advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Christison  was  made  a 
accepted  this  hereditary  rank  after  some  hesitalji 
year,  at  the  jubilee  dinner  in  his  honour,  which  was 
350  gentlemen  ccxning  from  far  and  wide,  he  nllui 
to  his  Scandinavian  name  as  having  been  originally 
Scotland  by  some  laundering  "piratical  rogue,"  nnd  added 
by  the  honour  which  the  Qncen  had  conferrxxl  ujion 
name  of  Christison  had  for  die  first  time  "  become  the 
a  family." 

In  the  spring  of  1871  he  sat  down  and  wrote  as  fol 
"Havir^  lately  enter^  on  the  solh  year  of  my  Prol 
and  having  just  finished  my  University  lectures  for  the 
with  a  week  of  fatiguing  work,  i  find  I  require  relaxation 
routine  toil  in  my  professorial  and  professional  duties,  as  < 
from  a  very  unusual  amount  of  (he  turmoil  of  public  strife 
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turbulent  city  during  the  last  six  months.  Could  I  as  easily 
reach  the  foot  of  a  Highland  mountain,  or  the  shore  of  a  Highland 
loch,  as  I  can  betake  myself  to  this  sheet  of  paper,  climbing  the 
mountain  and  rowing  on  the  loch  would  be  my  choice  for  repose 
and  refreshment  I  must  stick  to  town,  however,  for  some 
months  longer,  before  earning  a  right  to  the  pleasures  of  idle* 
ness;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be  complete 
mental  distraction  from  ordinary  mental  pursuits,  as  well 
as  the  relief  always  derived  from  amusement,  in  thus  recall- 
ing something  of  what  I  have  done,  or  witnessed  from  a  posi- 
tion of  some  little  prominence,  in  which  I  was  placed  at  a  very 
early  age." 

Thus  were  commenced  what  we  may  call  the  ReadUctiam  of 
Sir  Robert  Christison,  though  he  himself  gave  no  title  to  what  he 
wrote.  Continuing  his  task  from  time  to  time,  he  filled  471 
pages  of  notepaper  with  firm,  small,  exquisite  handwriting,  clearer 
and  more  beautiful  than  print,  and  with  hardly  an  erasure,  con- 
taining a  genial  autobiographical  account  of  his  own  education 
and  first  successes  in  life,  and  of  his  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
iChair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  especially  with  reference  to 
ivarious  trials  in  which  he  gave  scientific  evidence.  There  are 
also  descriptive  notices  of  several  of  his  teachers  and  early 
icolleagues  in  the  University,  from  which  extracts  have  been 
!made  ^  into  these  pages.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
ireconl  is  only  a  fragment,  stopping  short  in  the  year  1830,  and 
therefore  giving  no  account  of  Christison's  election  to  his  second 
fChair,  or  of  interesting  events  in  the  University  which  occurred 
[subsequently.  There  is,  however,  a  narrative  of  the  great  quarrel 
ibetween  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  the  Town  Council,  which 
(agrees  substantially  with  what  has  been  given,  from  other  sources, 
labove;  though  of  course  Christison,  as  a  leading  combatant, 
{Could  hardly  enough  recognise  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  right,  as  well  as  wrong,  on  both  sides.  The  strife  was  a  mis- 
rfortune  for  him,  as  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  antagonist  to 

X 

i.  1  I)y  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Alexander  Christison,  Bart.,  and  his 
brothers,  Dr.  David  and  Mr.  John  Christison.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
remainder  of  this  charming  autohiograpliical  fragment  may  be  given  to  the 

i^pablic.     The  account  of  Robert  Christison's  studies  in  the  Medical  School  of 

j^Paris  (1820)  is  specially  interesting. 
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the  Town  Cound^  and  dik  probably  prevented  his  liiii^iM 
in  the  Chair  of  Pnctke  of  Physic  in  1855,  and  made  Pitalfi 
in  the  Univei^tf  in  i8fi8^  for  both  which  appointmenti  hi  lit 
great  claims.  Chriatisoo^  filial  piety,  ns  exhibited  in  lib 
ttetioHS,  is  veiy  beantiAiL  In  recording  the  deaUi  of  liij  Goi^ 
Professor  A.  Christisoii,  in  i  Szo,  he  sjieaks  of  "  his  noble  d» 
acter,  his  evident  strong  wtachment,  and  the  constant 
he  had  token  ui  my  stsdiei,  so  that  in  his  own  favourite  bmd^; 
the  hi^er  Mathematics,  be  made  of  me  ahnost  a  fetlow-stniat' 
Consequently  his  figoie,  carriage,  and  gait,  his  counlenaaoe  fli 
its  varying  expresuon  in  conversation,  his  very  mind,  n-etc  if  > 
impressed  on  me,  that  they  seemed,  as  it  vrete,  ever  niih  me » 
within  call.  Time,  which  tries  all  things,  has  tested  mc  isi 
term  fiist  approaching  to  sixty  years,  but  has  left  (hot  iv 
feeling  unblunted.  Vihea  my  father  \eit  this  life  I  cmild4 
have  said  of  him,  Qittito  pa  mai  da  vie  mu  fia  dtvisa." 

Christison  entered  the  High  School,  under  Pillans,  dnnnfli 
lather's  first  year  as  Fntfessor  in  the  University,  nnd  be  )fA 
nx  years  there,  always  neat  tbc  top  of  his  class,  and  cwMf 
[4eaaing  Fillans  with  a  set  of  Latin  verses.  Sir  Rcibefl  a 
always  a  warm  advocate  for  a  classical  education.  At  fotunn 
he  proceeded  to  the  University,  and  went  through  the  entire  Jts 
course,  after  which,  as  he  says  :  "  1  was  entitled,  by  the  nilo  i 
the  University,  to  recdve  die  M.A.  degree  without  exnniin» 
But  that  very  pcivil^e  made  the  degree  no  object  of  ariihibaru 
the  great  mass  of  the  Students,  and  cs]x^cially  to  ihc  best  chs' 
them.  I  declined  the  honour  when  oITcred,  and  even 
upon  me ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  among  iis,  that  neW 
took  it  but '  a  Dominie.' " 

It  is  unfortimately  not  possible  here  to  reproduce  ChrisM^ 
anecdotes  of  his  Student  life.     We  will  only  quote  his  acctwi 
his  examination  for  the  M-D.  degree  in  i8i(|.     A  prelude  Id  A* 
ceremony  occurred  two  days  before,  when  lie  walked  with  li« 
companions  to  Rosslyn,  Hawlhornden,  and  l^isw.ide.     Unlud^k 
one  of  the  party  imbibed  too  much  of  the  1-isswadc  ale, 
led  to  a  fray  with  the  inhabitants  of  Libcrton.      Chi 
endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friends  from  the  iiil/ff,  was  **i 
down  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  outside  of  the  left  c)'e." 
to  Edinburgh  he  became  alive  to  the  horrors  of  hh  probiblti' 
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leaiance  before  his  examiners  with  a  black  eye.  "  1  therefore," 
ays  he,  "  detennined  to  lie  awake  all  night  with  cold  wet  cloths 
XMistantly  over  my  bruise.  1  succeeded  till  morning  approached, 
riien  I  dropped  oslecj).  Hut  instantly  I  started  broad  awake, 
Ireuning  that  I  was  before  my  examiners,  and  that  Dr.  Gregory's 
ipt  question  was,  '  ZJ(V  miAi,  Domhu,  unde  vaiit  hiae  oculus 
mrukuiV  I  was  delighted,  however,  to  fmd  at  dawn  that  there 
pM  no  discoloration.  The  custom  then  was  for  the  Medical 
^iftClilty  to  meet  for  examination  successively  at  one  another's 
■puses,  and  for  the  host  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of  duty.  Dr. 
'fXtffii^  examined  i»e  for  nn  hour  on  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
tad  diseases  of  the  stomach,  their  treatment,  and  the  chemistry 
it  some  of  the  remedies  mentioned.  1  have  not  since  heard  so 
Wsterly  an  examination,  so  thorough  and  yet  so  fair  a  scrutiny, 
fich  of  the  five  other  Professors  then  put  a  few  questions  on 
lesultory  subjects.  Of  these  1  recollect  only  Monro's  and  Ruther- 
Qfd's.  Monro  chose  for  his  subject  concretions  in  the  stomach. 
lever  having  heard  of  such  a  thing — I  have  never  met  with  a 
ase  of  the  kind,  but  once  saw  at  a  Medico-Chiturgical  Society 
leeting  a  brgc  ball  of  human  liair  which  had  been  taken  after 
eath  from  the  stomach  of  a  hysterical  girl — my  answers  were 
lc£n  from  accjuaintance  with  intestinal  concretions,  a  favourite 
udy  both  of  Dr.  Monro  himself  and  of  his  father.  The  Doctor 
hs  satisfied,  although  assuredly  no  such  concretion  has  ever  been 
K-med  in  the  stomach ;  and,  as  I  knew  these  concretions  well, 
y  answers  were  accepted  until  he  arrived  at  the  treatment  This 
■nad  to  spin  out  of  my  own  brain,  and,  on  being  pushed  by  him 
r-  more  remedies,  I  proceeded  with  the  aid  of  my  old  engineer- 
S  propensities  to  invent  an  instrument  for  the  extraction  of 
r«nsive  substances.  Monro,  thereupon,  wound  up  the  dialogue 
asking,  '  Vidtsline  luiguam,  Domine,  tale  imtrummhim  usita- 
K»il'  To  which  I  replied  somewhat  coolly,  and  in  doubtful 
Ltin,  '  JVee  vidi,  nee  audivi!  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  followed  last 
aU,  ]>robably  regarding  me  as  too  confident  and  easy,  resolved, 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  cool  my  conceit  with  a  subject  very  much 
-*  of  a  tyro's  way.  'Ihrowing  Botany  aside,  which  it  was  said 
never  cared  for,  he  asked  me  the  symptoms  of  the  descent  of 
^calculus  from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder.  But  fortune  had 
k^ourcd  me  by  presenting  a  characteristic  case  of  the  kind  about 
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a  Antnight  before  to  ttut  I  had   the   needful  ansm  i « 
&nger-end<." 

During  the  yeir  tod  a  half  previous  to  tlie 
graphically  desciU>cd,  Chriatuon  had  lieen  employed  as 
in  a  Fever  Hospital  attadied  to  the  Royal  InCnnuy,  uJfe 
Thesis  for  giadoation  wai  Dt  Fcbrt  Continua,  ^ua  m^»^ 
urbe  Epidtmita  Jwii,  €X  txm^is  apud  J^osocomium  Htgim 
tatit  dedtuta.  His  JlttttUtttnis  nrc  full  of  dis(|utKitioR(  al 
fevers  of  those  days,  and  he  himself  was  tei>eatcdl)-  seiml  t^l' 
during  subsequent  attendance  on  die  Infirmary. 
Company  once  made  diese  fieqiicnt  fevers  an  obicclioo  to 
his  life,  hut  he  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  rallier  proTCdJ 
no  fever  was  too  much  far  him. 

After  groduatiog  he  proceeded  to  London  for  a 
to  Paris,  whence  returning  he  vas  apiwioted  Profe 
Jurisprudence,  as  related  elaenhere.     AAcr  ten 
that  Chair  he  was  transfened  in  1832  to  that  of 
In  oil  probabili^  he  owed  hk  election  on  that 
Tory  politico     A  niisfbttnne  attended  the  firet  years  of 
Professorship,  for  the  numbers  of  Medical  Students  in  iki 
veisity,  owing  to  various  causes,  had  greatly  fallen  off,  andA*    ^ 
reduced  the  incomes  of  the  f^fcssors  thai  ChrisiisonfbifD^i 
self  unable  to  do  that  which  he  had  projiosed  to  liiinseKw 
to  devote  himself  to  hit  Chair,  and  to  carry  out  a  long  od  ■ 
inquiry  in  the  "untrodden  field  of  Tlicrapeutic   Pbjiii** 
The  glory  of  this  investigation  was  denied  to  Christbon,  >i* 
bequeathed  it  to  his  successors     A  great  Medicnl  saiifti^ 
practice  was  opened  to  him,  and  in  Uie  Chair  of  Maloii 
he  contented  himself  with  being  an  admirable  icacbef,  ^* 
brin^g  out  in  1849  his  Di^ma/or};  wtiicli  sii]Krsc<M. 
new  lights  which  it  contained,  the  similar  work  of  hU  pr 
Dr.  Duncan  junicv.     He  also  prepared  the  last  nlitioa 
EdiniiirgA  rAarmafopaia ;  and,  in  connection  with  hii 
practice  produced  a  valuable  work  on  Granular  Dt^ 
tlu  Kidneys,  besides  many  papers  on  Medical  topics, 
performed  valuable  services  to  the  Scnalus :  he  was  fa 
time  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty ;  as  soon  as  the  Ui 
the  control   of  its  own  properly  lie   became   Com 
Finance  Committee,  and  managed  the  [)ecuntary  j 
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itus  with  great  prudence  and  skill ;  his  clearness  of  mind  n|>- 
■ed  conspicuously  in  the  annual  budgets  which  lie  drew  up  ; 
ras  elected  and  re-elected  by  tlie  Senatus  as  their  Assessor  in 
University  Court,  from  its  outset  till  1S77,  when  a  severe 
ts  induced  him  to  resign  his  Chair,  And  after  that  he  was 
ted  by  the  General  Council  as  their  Assessor  in  the  Court  till 
time  of  his  death.  No  man  can  have  rejoiced  more  than 
isUson  in  the  new  regime  of  the  University,  introduced  by  the 
of  1858.  Alter  his  resignation  of  Professorial  duty  his  mind 
ever  occupied  with  scientific  interests,  and  he  continued  to 
jibute  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  in 
9  he  had  been  made  President.  In  1878,  when  over  eighty- 
years  of  age,  he  ascended  Ben  Vrackie  in  Peftlisbire.  The 
«r  of  1881-1881,  during  which  Sir  Robert  Christison  was 
ken  with  mortal  illness,  was  exceptionally  mild ;  it  so  hap- 
»i  that  the  aged  philosopher  had  prophesied  that  this  would 
be  case,  from  meteorological  symptoms  in  the  early  autumn ; 
n  the  writer  of  these  pages  visited  him  on  his  deathbed,  he 
d  him  in  all  the  peace  of  a  Christian,  sorrowing  somewhat  to 
s  so  interesting  a  world,  but  still  diligently  recording  the  daily 
leratures  and  cheered  by  the  circumstance  that  his  prophecy 
come  tru&  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  honours  which  in 
lifetime  were  heajied  upon  Sir  Robert  Christison ;  the  great 
ic  funeral  whicli  followed  his  remains  on  the  ist  February 
3  testified  to  the  feeling  towards  him  entertained  by  his 
w-citizens  in  Edinburgh. 

As  his  successor  (5)  Thomas  K.  Fraser,  the  present  Pro- 
ir  of  Materia  Medica,  was  appointed  in  1877  by  the 
ttors. 


XVIII.— UEGIUS  rROFESSOUS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ji)  RoBEK T  Ramsav,  1 767-1 779.  We  have  seen  above  (VoL 
319)  that  in  1770  Dr.  Robert  Ramsay  presented  to  the 
-n  Council  a  Commission  from  George  III.,  dated  13th  March 
7,  apiKjinting  him  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
per  of  the  Museum  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
7  o(  £70  [Kt  annum.  What  the  history  of  this  transaction 
have  been  we  know  not.     Perhaps  L)r,  Ramsay  may  have  had 
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Coint  inflnence  m  a  Ifafiol  man,  aiMJ  may  have  denied  li 
amxxntment  for  ^■™***f  as  Hbting  his  tastes.  When  he  W 
got  hU  Comroiasioo  he  maj  tm\c  suited  his  own  conTcnienct  t 
pnsenting  iL  Tbe  Tom  Com^il  adomted  him  as  ProTeBtt  a 
condition  that  he  ibonld  oanfann  to  their  itgulations  and  Mr 
to  their  cIcHe  an  iufOiluj  of  die  curiosiiics  in  the  Univosq.    , 

In  the  account  beSxe  pwta  (Vol  I.  p.  374)  of  the  tbai 
HistoT7  Husemn  it  wu  omkled  to  be  ntcntioncd  that  ia  1^ 
the  Libiat7  haTii^  heen  moved  back  iato  the  u[ipcT  hall,  Vnmifi 
Robettwa  petitioiKd  the  Town  Council  to  (it  up  the  nxm  «W 
Jonie  had  built  lor  the  libnoy  (above,  pp.  171,  1 S9X  "^^  ^'^ 
ms  now  vacated,  as  a  llawBO.  The  Town  Coundl  then  |;imBI 
jfi5o  for  the  purpoae;  aottieR  was  some  sort  of  a  Mesnali 
Ramsay  to  be  keeper  o^  hot  it  nas  so  meagre  as  to  be  tarito 
for  teaching  puipoaes.  hrtlj  perhaps  from  this  cause,  hot  fo^ 
ably  also  from  want  of  Mai,  Ramsa)-  Kardtf  attempted  lectail 
For  more  than  ei^  jcan  he  ueated  the  Chair  as  a  anecK 
On  his  death  (>)  JoHM  Walkiir.  1779-1S04,  was  appaaUri  b 
the  Professorships  lor  aAidi  putilic  opinion  mariced  luu  tt, 
owing  bi  the  reputatiGn  wlucli  lie  hnil  already  arquiicd  a> 
natnialist  Walker,  son  to  the  Kector  of  tlie  Canongaite  geu* 
school,  had  as  a  yomig  man  ^ecome  Minister  of  Glcncwm  is  ifc 
Pentlands,  where  he  used  to  artonish  the  panshioners  by  bif 
ing  home  quantities  of  what  the)  called  ttvfJi  from  the  hiDi  b 
1764  be  was  sent  out  by  the  Gtivcral  .Xsvmbly  on  a  iiiJsiiWt 
the  benighted  inhabiiants  of  the  Wcstcra  Highlands  and  litaii 
In  performance  of  this  di^  be  drew  up  on  adnuraMe  ststidid 
account  <rf  the  cxxmUy  wUcfa  be  passed  throagh.  He  «ai  ift* 
wards  apptMnted  to  the  Ifinisiiy  of  MoSat,  and  while  tka 
received,  in  1 7  79,  his  riimHiiisiiiii  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  HaUf 
Some  discussion  then  ame  as  10  whether  he  could  perform  IdA 
duties,  whether,  in  short,  he  ooold  be  allowed  to  liw  half  the  |S 
away  from  his  parish.  He  did  ^o,  hnwcrcr,  tmttl  Lord  L 
dale  made  matters  easier  f«  hini  liy  presenting  him  to  the 
of  Colinton,  only  four  miles  fioin  Edinbnrgh,  so  that  he  was  lUt 
to  perform  parochial  duties  thoi>).-1i  n:sitliiK;  in  ibe  Canaofpm.' 

Walker's  comse  of  lectures,  as  we  k-am  from  ha  poUU 

syllabus,  included   Mete«Kolog]-,   Hyrlr^raphy,  Gcntogy,  ICmt 

'  11h:  alHiTC  poiticnhn  arc  fr"<»  ll'ma.  \vL  In.  (^  aift-xsfc 
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■alogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  The  Students  were  first  taken 
Virough  the  "  Fossil  Kingdom  "  before  commencing  on  Natural 
aHbtory  proper.  In  Zoology  Walker  used  a  primitive  classification, 
■under  the  heads  of  Mammals,  Birds,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  and 
■Invertebrates.  His  Amphibia  included  reptiles  (and  among  these 
jiwere  frogs  and  toads),  serpents,  and  a  group  called  "iV^»i/«f," 
■differing  from  ordinary  fish  in  the  structure  of  their  lungs.  **  Thus 
jdiarks  and  rays,  reptiles  and  serpents,  were  all  included  in  the 
jgHune  group  as  the  frogs  and  toads."  Among  the  Invertebrates  are 
i^mentioned  animalculas,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Walker, 
leven  in  those  days,  pointed  out  that  "  animalculae  are  the  chief 
icaiise  or  concomitants  of  exanthematous  disease.''  **  Much  that 
jhe  said  of  what  he  called  'animalculae'  would  in  all  probability  apply 
Jko  the  minute  organisms  which  now  so  deeply  interest  alike  the 
^Biologist  and  the  Physician. "  **  Notwithstanding  the  very  pAmi- 
itive  classification  adopted  by  Walker,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
^  fairly  typical  museum,  and  to  have  made  occasional  dredging 
pexpeditions  in  the  Firth  of  Forth."*  His  lectures,  though  not 
necessary  for  the  Medical  degree,  seem  to  have  attracted  a  fair 
^umber  of  Students,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  auditors  not  other- 
r  wise  connected  with  the  University. 

.  (3)  Robert  Jameson,  i  804-1 854,  the  next  Professor,  was 
born  in  Leith,  and  was  for  some  time  a  Surgeon  apprentice ;  he 
studied  Natural  History  under  Walker  in  1792,  and  thenceforth 
,  devoted  himself  to  the  subject,  especially  to  that  branch  of  it 
which  has  now  been  separated  from  the  Chair,  namely  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology,  which  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Werner 
at  Freiberg.  This  was  no  doubt  Jameson's  favourite  pursuit;  he 
wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Characters  of  Minerals^  which  he  used  as 
a  text-book  for  his  class.  But  his  syllabus,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1826,  shows  that  he  gave 
interesting  lectures  also  on  Meteorology,  Hydrography,  Botany, 
and  Zoology.  In  the  latter  department  his  course  was  full,  com- 
mencing with  the  natural  history  of  man.  His  classification  of 
animals  was  far  more  scientific  than  that  of  Walker,  and  he  used 
to  finish  up  with  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  of 
which  the  first  was  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Species  of  Animals." 

'  The  above  quotations  arc  from  Professor  J.  Cossar  £wart*s  Inaugural 
Address  (1882). 

VOL.   II.  2  F 
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Jameson  hu  two  ies—Jirst,  that  he  I 

q>leiuli<l  Museum        m  much   has   beet)  already  J 

these  pages ;  .     m^  t       be       ided  a  great  scJuxd  of 
Histmy.     "Amc         [  i   pupils  may  be   meDl 

successor,   Edt     a  I      >        1    .   Grant,    IVofcssor  of 
Histoiy  in  Vtai-       f  C  London ;  Macgiltivray  and  to 

both  Professors        N  I     ory  in  the  UnivcrMiy  of  .te 

deen;  and  Darwin,  who  war'  I  with  Jameson  fiom  iSiJtl 
1837.  Fortjes,  referring  to  Ji  neson,  says:  *']'he  Talne  ii 
professor's  vrork  should  chL  e  estimated  by  the  oiunbaM'| 
eicellence  of  his  diacip  A      ge  number  of  the  best 

of  the  day  received  thdr  fi  ruction  from  I*rofcssor  Janoi'l 

'The  greatest  praise  of  a  professor  is  llint  which 

the  foundation  of  a  school ;  and  where  else  in  the  Ilritisfi 
has  there  been,  for  the  1  f  century,  a   school  of 

history?'     In  all  probabili^  it  was  because    of  tlic 
Jameson  that  Darwin  found  hU  way  to  the  University  ofl 
bu^h."  * 

(4)  Edward  Forbes^  1854-1855.     After  Jameson's  loi|l 
distinguished  Professorship  :arly  half  a  century  he 

ceeded  by  a  brilliant  geni       1  lose  light,  however,  m  c* 
guished,  having  just  shown  JI      f  above  the  horizon,  aiiai' 
months'  tenure  of  the  Chair  of  I  itural  tlistory.    EdwuJ  ii* 
a  Manxman  by  buth,  but  of  Scottish  extraction,  had  bta  ^ 
his  earliest  years  an  ardent  naturalist.    Coming  to  the  I'nn^ 
of  Edinburgh,  he  studied  witli  great  success  in  the  due    ITr 
Botany  and  Natural  History,  but  could  not  overcome  hit  ^   tfi< 
nance  to  Mcdidne  as  a  profession.     He  took  every  o|i|at> 
of  accompanying  Graham  and  Jameson  on  their  cxciuscAi 
delighted  in  "dredging  the  Firth  of  I'oiili  under  the  guid*e 
a  shrewd  strong-handed  and      i>iig-arMict)  Newhaven  lidx>* 
He  continued  his  studies  in  E     ilmr^;!)  from  hts  sixtecnihd 
twenty-tliird  year.    During  t    1 )  eriod,  however,  he  acocn)* 
Principal   Campbell  of  Aberdeen  in  a  naturalising  cxfc'    ^.^ 
round  the  coast  of  Norway ;  roamed  through  the  south  <rf  fi 
and  crossed  to  Algiers ;  dredged  round  the  north  coast  offl 
land  with  Professor  Goodsir;   and  duiint;  one  winter' 
under  lllainvillc  and  St.  Hilaire  »t  Paris.     He  tJicn  j 
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es  on  Natural  History  to  popular  institutions.  Next  he 
ipanied  Captain  Graves  as  naturalist  on  board  the  jBeacm 
ria.  From  1843  ^^  ^^45  ^^  ^^  Professor  of  Botany  in 
s  College,  London,  and  Curator  to  the  Geological  Society. 
I45  he  was  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and  was 
ited  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Palaeontology  at  the  Royal 

1  of  Mines. 

ti  the  15th  May  1854  the  goal  of  his  ambition  was  attained, 
unrounded  by  rejoicing  friends,  he  delivered  his  inaugural 

2  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  "  to  a  brilliant  audience, 
had  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  wel- 
him  and  do  him  honour."  After  his  first  session  he  pre- 
over  the  Geological  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
)ooL  During  the  meetings  he  suffered  from  the  return 
remittent  fever  by  which  he  had  been  prostrated  when 
eece.  He  met  his  class  at  the  opening  of  the  winter 
1,  1854-55,  but  after  a  week  was  compelled  to  suspend 
tures,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the  age  of  thirty- 

Iward  Forbes  "had  the  faculty  of  carrying  on  elaborate 
gations,  as  well  as  the  power  of  generalising ;  and,  being  a 
Iraftsman,  he  was  able  to  impress  the  main  facts  of  his  lee- 
>y  happily  conceived  and  marvellously  executed  black-board 
es.  He  had  a  great  unwritten  influence  in  his  day,  and  he 
'es  in  his  numerous  memoirs  and  papers.  Of  these,  per- 
lie  most  important  are  the  Papers  on  the  Mollusca^  the 
raph  on  the  British  Naked-Eyed  Medusa^  and  the  History 
tish  Starfish:'  * 

)  George  James  Allman,  i 855-1 870,  the  recent  distin- 
d  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  succeeded  Forbes,  but 
to  ill-health  resigned  the  Professorship  in  1870. 
I  WvviLLE  T.  C.  Thomson,  1870- 1882,  was  born  in 
and,  having  studied  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Univer- 
Edinburgh,  was,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  appointed 
er  on  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  afterwards  in  Mari- 
College,  Aberdeen.  Then  he  went  in  1853  to  Queen's 
3,  Cork,  as  Professor  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  in  the 

le  above  account  of  EM  ward  Forbes  is  taken  from  Professor  Cossar 
Address^  pp.  9-12. 
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following  year  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  as  Frafenor  cf  Hsa 
logy  and  Geology.  At  this  period  his  researches  was  nil 
zoological,  and  "  by-and-by  he  was  led  to  studj  the  lilf4tarpi 
of  Echinoderms.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
in  his  history.  Owing  to  his  intense  interest  in  the 
was  brought  in  contact  first  with  Sars  and  aftenraidi  wtktk 
l)enter,  and  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  *'the  land  of  pi 
mise  for  the  naturalist,  the  only  region  where  there  wcveoli 
novelties  of  the  most  extraordinary  interest,  was  the  iMmi 
the  deep  sea." 

"  With  the  spirit  of  a  crusader  he  burned  to  win  ^csy  oiA 
great  ocean  plains.  Through  the  influence  of  Carpenter  srii 
Royal  Society  he  succeeded  in  1868  in  obtainiqg  dtt  mi 
H.M.a  Lightning,  and  in  1869  that  of  H.M.S. 
interest  in  deep-sea  explorations  excited  bjr  these 
induced  the  Government  in  187a  to  resolve  upon 
the  great  Challenger  expedition  round  the  world,  snd 
Thomson  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Scientific  SaC 
was  only  the  second  year  of  his  Professorship  in  EdinbsqA 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  during  the  next  fouryetf 
classes  were  conducted  first  by  Professor  Huxley  and  then  If 
fessor  Carus  of  Leipsic  Wyville  Thomson  wais  imiiirrff 
by  moral,  as  well  as  scientific,  qualities  for  the  oondocl  ft 
scientific  expedition,  which  was  the  means  of  coUectiivi 
new  facts  relative  to  the  deep-sea  fauna,  and  to  the  c^ 
nature  of  the  great  ocean-beds ;  and  which  reflected 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  return  from  the 
the  Challenger  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Rojil 
he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria;  he  was  entertaSBi 
public  banquet  in  Edinburgh ;  and  when  he  attended  Ae 
bration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  Universi^  of 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  SttL 
returned  from  the  expedition  with  broken  health,  and  ike 
of  reducing  the  materials  which  had  been  collected, 
with  his  Professorial  duties,  was  too  much  for  his  atren^ 
became  disabled  by  illness,  and  died  at  the  end  of  iNii 
regretted  as  a  very  lovable  man,  both  by  his  colleagoai 
University  and  by  his  Students.  He  did  not  live  to  i 
results  of  his  explorations  fully  worked  out;  when  theyi 


\. 
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Ley  *'will  no  doubt  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Biological 
cience."^ 

(7)  In  1882  J.  CossAR  EwART,  the  present  Regius  Professor 
r  Natural  History,  was  appointed.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
lat  in  187 1,  by  the  creation  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  Chair 
^  Geology,  that  subject,  together  with  Mineralogy,  was  taken  out 
the  province  of  the  Natural  History  Chair.  Also,  that  in 
rofessor  Ewart's  Commission,  for  the  first  time,  an  appointment 
be  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Collections  in  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  was  omitted.  Owing  to  Wyville 
homson's  long  absence  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ent  that  a  Keeper  of  those  Collections,  not  connected  with  the 
niversity,  should  be  appointed — and  this  was  done.  But  the 
jence  and  Art  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  recommended 
at,  in  lieu  of  the  University  Professor  acting  as  Keeper,  a  Com- 
ittee  of  the  Senatus  should  annually  report  on  the  CollecticNis ; 
hich  seems  a  very  reasonable  plan. 


XXIX.—REGIUS   PROFESSORS    OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY. 

We  have  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  322)  the  circumstances  under 
ich  a  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  was  erected  by  the  Crown 
z  803,  and  bestowed  upon  (i)  James  Russell,  1803-1833, 
burgeon  of  the  City.  Sir  R.  Christison  comments  on  the 
rmgular  manner  "  in  which  Clinical  Surgery  was  taught  by  him. 
'r.  Russell  was  not  an  Acting  Surgeon  in  the  Infirmary,  as  the 
imcal  Professor  has  always  been  since.     He  received,  however, 

appointment  of  permanent  Consulting  Surgeon,  in  which 
t.<:ity  he  regularly  accompanied  the  attending  Surgeons  in  their 
^,  was  cognisant,  therefore,  of  everything  going  on  in  their 
:3.s,  and,  moreover,  was  in  some  measure  answerable  for  all  acts 
l:»  Tgical  interference  which  required  to  be  authorised  by  a  con- 
^%ion.  Having  thus  no  Hospital  cases  of  his  own,  Russell 
^Ytheless  undertook,  and  by  the  acting  Surgeons  was  allowed 
ischarge,  the  delicate  duty  of  lecturing  on  the  cases  of  others. 
^vich  a  method  criticism  is  of  course  impossible.  Mistakes 
>ot  be  acknowledged.  Better  methods  cannot  be  suggested, 
x^  commentary  must  often  tread  on  tender  ground,  unless  it  con- 

^  From  Professor  Ewart's  Address^  pp.  25*28. 
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snt  entirdy  of  wffnni,  or  tf  lcn.4  nf  nsscnt     Thus  tk 
nil  be  led  to  npfKMe  dnt  Surgery   is   a  sure  aod 
art,  wfaicfa  either  Rhiqs  attains  its  object,  or  if  not,  bib 
BO  bolt  oT  iti  own  or  of  die  turgcon.      Kusselt,  howetn, 
Us  my  akilfiilly  amoog  these  quicksands,  and  gave  niui 
infonnaticm  to  wj attended  dosses.     But  1  must  say  be 
scMnnolcnt  lectoier — a  qnafity  wiiirh  was  Tomcnted  by  an 
da»4K«r,  and  betiayed  by  an  ini-cicTate  habit  the  Profcstil 
of  yawning  while  he  apoke^  and  continuing  to  speak 
yawned."     In  his  d^^-frit  ycnr,  nilh  ihc  sanction  of  the. 
Adrocate,  Rnssdl  sold  his  Chair  to  (i)  Jamrr  Svmb,  iSj 
who,  nnder  a  nmple  and  mprctcniious  exterior,  conceaMi 
otdiaary  powers,  which  made  him  the  Tii^t  Surgeon  of  lui< 
Great  Britain,  and  entitled  hiin  to  rank  among  the  gtenlotl 
fesuHsof  the  UniTenityof  Edinburgh.     His  lire  wai 
by  sagacity,  dedaon, and  tnitiirulncss.     His  "heroic 
were  never  made  for  disptay,  but  only  when   his 
diagnous  recommended  them  as  ibe  )>est  and  onlj 
extreme  cases.      And  be  was   all   btit   infallible;    he  asi  k 
Wellington  of  Suigeiy — almost  wjilmut  n  reverse 

As  a  boy  at  the  H^  School,  be  w.^«  noted  for  tatan 
tastes,  and  for  his  adroitiMss  in  picking  out  the  skeletons  o(i 
fpiiwai.     When  he  came  to  tbc   University  and   had  n 
Chemistry  under  Hope  be  distinguished  himself  in  kb 
teenth  year  (1818)  by  discovering  that  a  distillation  of  01 
formed  a  cheap  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  by  means  of  wbkh  dA 
might  be  made  waterprooC     lie  published  this  invention  it: 
scientific  journal,  and  it  was  immediately  patented  by  a  l^>^ 
manufacturer.    Thus  waterpcool's  are  now  called  **  MackiiUoste' 
whereas  they  ought  in  Justice  to  be  called  "  Symes,' 

Syme  did  not  graduate  n  Medicine,  bitt  becante  aawlani a' 
demonstrator  to  Barclay,  Ac  biillinnt  cxtra-imiral  leduiss 
Anatomy.  Aderwaids  be  becnint:  assistant  to  Liston,  who  ta^ 
a  rival  Anatomical  school  Bui  Imth  I.istonnnd  Synw  took 
and  more  to  Surgeiy ;  after  five  ycais  of  fiicndship  they  se\aiatii 
under  some  misundeistandti^.  Symc  sludieil  fur  a  year  in 
especially  practising  surreal  operations  on  dead  botUes, 
Lisfrana  In  t8)6  Syme,  who  bad  hilhciio  been  (cxiiv 
Anatomy,  resolved  finally  to  abandon  it.     He  was  moved  to 
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-_  3y  two  circumstances — (i)  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  "subjects" 
3«ji  those  clays,  before  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1832;  and  (2)  the 
r/yT'"^^^^^^'^  which  was  excited  in  his  mind  by  seeing  the  perform- 
^^nces  of  the  Irish  Surgeons,  and  especially  Cusack,  during  a  visit 
^  .^  IDublin.  He  opened  an  extra- Academical  class  in  pure  Surgery, 
^nd  soon  was  attended  by  250  Students. 

For  complete  success  he  required  to  have  some  wards  of  a 

hospital  at  his  disi)osal ;  and  in  1829  a  vacancy  occurring  among 

^Xhe  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  he  applied  for  it.    But,  owing 

his  feud  with  Liston,  the  managers,  fearing  discord,  declined  to 

appoint  him.     He  at  once  took  one  of  those  bold  and  decisive 

steps  which  were  characteristic  of  his  career :  with  slender  means 

^at  his  disposal,  but  with  hope  and  courage,  he  hired  Minto  House, 

~the  old   residence  of  the  Elliot  family,  between  what  is  now 

'  Chambers  Street  and  the  Cowgate,  and  there  opened  the  "  Edin- 

^^^^  burgh  Surgical   Hospital,"  with   twenty-four  beds.     As  this  was 

to  be  a  charity  as  well  as  a  school  for  science,  he  obtained  about 

^^250  a  year  in  subscriptions  towards  its  maintenance.     For  four 

^"^  years  and  a  half  Minto  House  Hospital  flourished  triumphantly,  and 

in  it  Syme  developed  his  system  of  clinical  teaching.     A  literary 

interest  attaches  to  Minto  House,  because  that  exquisite  writer.  Dr. 

~  John  Brown,  was  Syme's  assistant  there,  and  the  main  incident  in 

the  affecting  tale  of  J'^alf  and  /tis  Friends  took  place  within  its  walls. 

In    1833    rrofessor  Russell  wished   to  resign  his   Chair  of 

Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University,  but  as  there  were  then  no 

retiring  i)cnsions  he  had  to  be  bought  out.    He  demanded  ;£^3oo 

a  year  for  his  lifetime,  and  on  these  terms  offered  to  make  way 

for  Liston,  who  conlcnii)tuously  rejected  the  proposal.     Syme,  on 

the  other  hand,  at  once  accepted  it,  and  on  his  appointment  by 

the  Crown  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  placed  three  wards  at 

his  disposal,  and  the  Scnatus  made  Clinical  Surgery  necessary  for 

graduation.     Syme  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  for 

whereas  before  it  had  been  the  practice  for  the  Professor  merely 

to  lecture  on  and  describe  groups  of  cases  which  had  come  under 

his  notice,  Syme  had  the  patients  brought  in  one  by  one,  explained 

the  principles  of  treatment,  and  did  what  was  necessary  before 

the  eyes  of  tlie  Students. 

In  1847  Listen,  who  had  taken  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  tlic  University  of  London,  died  suddenly.    Syme,  being  invited 
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to  locceed  him,  dedded  to  do  so  with  a  vic«  to  Uw  wide  Ui* 
practice  b  Londoo.  To  die  Hgrct  of  his  friends  he  dcfMti 
bat,  tboo^  mooatfal  wA  hit  London  class,  be  fonnd  the  ■• 
roaadii^  ^■{"■■■■"^'■■w  of  die  Loodoa  Univoxity  not  coi^aii 
Pmnptly  and  witboot  Tarilhtfioii  he  threw  up  his  Appoadaa 
and  returned  to  EdinbniBh.  His  Chair  in  the  UnmxiiifU 
not  been  filled  ufH  and  die  Lonl  Adrooiie  was  gUd  to 
him  to  it;  the  Infiimarf  Managers  wckomcd  ium  back  to  ia 
wards;  even  hit  deU^itfiil  houi«  at  Milbank  wax  nu  ^  tdd; 
io  that  he  returned  to  his  old  dutii-s,  his  old  friends,  >ad  b 
Fenalcs,  in  July  1848.  From  th.it  time  forth  lie  held  ihe  Omi 
of  Clinical  Surgery  for  twen^<one  ycais,  and  taught  his  StDdot 
in  a  nuiuier  unsurpassed  by  any  one.  His  cliicf  work  ni  b 
PrindfUt  ^  Surgery  (1S33X  but  he  also  produced  I'lom  lime  a 
time  mote  than  two  hundred  |)n])ers  on  vaiious  iiruloaiMa 
points.  He  introduced  many  impiovemcnts  in  surgical  ptadK 
as  for  instance  in  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds,  of  suiduro^ 
the  urethra,  and  of  aneurisms  of  the  arteries ;  a  new  tucthod  u 
amputating  the  ankle  goea  by  bis  name  Of  bin)  Sir  James  P>cs 
■aid;  "I  doubt  whether  anything  h.-i5  done  more  good  lo  tke 
Loiulon  schools  than  the  honour  Professor  Symc  tus  won ;  viik 
turn  we  have  been  rivals.  We  may  doul)t  whctlier  in  all  the  tsm 
flicts  there  has  been  one  more  useful  for  good  to  the  wi^ 
than  that  which  rages  between  the  English  and  ilte  Scotch." 

Syme  had  an  exttatmlinaiy  sngacJly  about  practical  raattea 
and  on  several  otxasions  spoke  "  the  word  in  season."  Jn  iS^a 
(as  we  have  seen,  p.  68)  he  was  the  first  tu  advocate  the  recee- 
nition  of  extra-mural  teaching;  in  1S55  he  publi&hed  a  Icttcrin 
Lord  Palmerston  which  led  to  tlic  Medical  Act  of  1 858  ;  in  iSji 
be  procured  the  removal  bom  Edinburgh  uf  tlic  Chair  of  Hilitof; 
Surgery;  in  1868,  by  a  [nece  of  glorious  inconsistency,  he  turned 
round  on  his  own  strongly- expressed  views,  and  at  the  elcvcntb 
hour  urged  that  the  Royal  Infirmmy,  fur  lehuilding  which  ^68,000 
bad  been  collected,  should  not  L>e  rebuilt  on  iis  old  site,  but  n- 
moved  to  a  larger  and  better  vcntiblcd  s|)acc  by  the  Meadows, 
llie  "  battle  of  the  sites  "  was  waged  for  four  manths,  but  Syme^ 
lucid  and  straightforward  statentciit  of  reasons  carried  the  tlsj. 
He  was  said  to  be  "a  man  who  never  wasted  a  word,  a  drop  of 
ink,  or  a  drop  of  blood"     He  was  uiKompromisinj 
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;enerally  one  or  more  feuds  on  hand ;  but  he  was  always  con- 
picuously  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  And  he  cherbhed 
he  warmest  friendships ;  in  fact  he  lived  for  his  friends.  The 
aivourite  by-work  and  diversion  of  Syme's  life  was  horticulture, 
n  the  seclusion  of  Milbank,  away  from  the  streets  of  the  "gray 
aetropolis/'  he  would  be  often  among  his  plants  before  the 
;ardener,  and  when  daylight  was  hardly  in.  And  of  an  evening, 
eturning  to  the  same  spot,  the  great  Surgeon  would  solace  his 
aind,  after  the  scenes  of  horror  through  which  he  had  passed, 
rith  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  he  loved.  On  his 
leathbed  he  requested  a  particular  orchid  to  be  brought  into  the 
oom  and  placed  within  his  sight.  He  died  in  his  seventy-flrst 
ear,  in  1870.  The  "  Syme  Surgical  Fellowship"  was  established 
a  his  honour  by  the  contributions  of  English  and  American 
»urgeons.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  (3)  Joseph 
^STER,  the  distinguished  introducer  of  the  Antiseptic  System; 
»n  whose  removal  to  London  in  1877  (4)  Thomas  Annamdalb, 
he  present  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  was  appointed  by  the 
>own. 


XXX.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY. 

(i)  John  Thomson,  i 806-1 821,  had  the  singular  honour  of 
procuring  the  establishment  of,  and  himself  inaugurating,  two 
lew  Chairs  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  one  a  Surgical 
nd  the  other  a  Medical  Chair.  He  was  the  son  of  a  silk  weaver 
>f  Paisley,  and  was  born  in  1765.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to 
lis  father,  but  his  intellectual  capacities  and  ambitions  soared 
.bove  a  mechanical  employment  He  privately  got  himself  taught 
^atin,  and  his  father  consented  to  make  him  over  as  apprentice 
0  a  local  Medical  practitioner.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
◦und  himself  attending  Medical  classes  in  Glasgow,  and  next 
ear,  with  the  help  of  some  patrons,  he  got  to  the  classes  of 
Axxnxo  secundus  and  Black  in  Edinburgh.  In  1790  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant-Apothecary  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1798 
le  published  an  edition  of  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Vatural  History,  In  1799  Lord  Lauderdale  came  to  study 
Chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  and  Thomson  was  introduced  to  him  as 
person  qualified  to  assist  him,  a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
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pmed  very  ndTantageous  to  Thomson.  In  the  mcumll 
had  assiduously  ptacdsed  Sui;  97,  nnd  had  become  a  Frl 
the  College  or  Surgeons.  '.  i  1800  he  produced  n  pa 
called  OMtlincs  of  a  I^aHfor  t/U  Rtgtilatwn  of  the  Surffit 
partmeni of  Iht Rtyai ti^r.  j.  lie  was  then  apjininlad ^ 
the  Surseona  to  the  Infin  ly;  lie  tlien  commeiKed  j 
Clinical  lectures,  as  ivell  coancs  of  systematic  Siii^ 
private  theatre.  In  1804  ns  formally  appointed  "Pm 
of  Sui^eiy  to  the  Ro^  O  [e  of  Surgeons,"  which,  u  ■( 
seen  (Vol  L  p.  zt^),  ca  forth  protests  from  the  8f 
Academicus.  In  1806,  on  thefonualion  of  Fox's  Goran 
Thomson  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Lord  I^-iuderd)f 
apply  for  a  Commisuon  to  be  Professor  of  Military  Suip 
the  University  of  Edinbur^  The  European  war  had  oOl 
special  interest  in  the  subject;  Lord  Spencer,  then  Home  Se^ 
went  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  after  an  interview  wiAli 
son  created  the  Chair,  and  appointed  Thomson  as 
Professor. 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  monqioly  claimed  by  the 
Surgery  had  been  taught  in  the  University  only 
to  Anatomy  in  a  few  lectures  hunicclly  introduced  at  tbct^' 
the  Anatomical  coarse.     Nor  bad  any  private  teacher  ia  M 
burgh  delivered  any  distinct  course  on  Surgery.     John  TlM 
then,  was  the  author  of  ft  m    t  imporlnnt  and  valuaEile  m 
tioa     He  was  very  liberal  in  admilling  Sludcnts  without  fti 
his  lectures.     He  mentknu  t   it  in  one  session  ncarljr  no 
sons  had  availed  themselv      of  this  privilege.     In  iStjki 
lished  his  Ltetnres  on  It^ammadeii,  exliihiiing   (he 
pathological  and  practical,  of  Medical  Snrgcry.     This  <nk 
widely  circulated,  and   translated    into    French,   Gcnan 
Italian.     In  1814,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Thomson  htf 
to  molce  a  tour  among  the  h  si»tals  and  Medical  achoolii' 
Continent ;  and  next  year,  immediately  after  the  battle  oil 
loo,  he  leccived  a  Commission  to  inspect  tlic  conditioai 
wounded  soldiers  in  Belgium ;  he  i>crformcd  this  duty  *>l 
utmost  zeal,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  All 
gcons  at  Brussels,  and  he  then  was  appointed  Surgeee 
Forces  by  the  IJukc  of  York.     In  the  ensuing  winter  Tlifl 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  were  eagerly  attended ;  the  class  «■ 
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>ut  280,  out  of  whom  18  Medical  officers  belonging  to  the 
ay  and  62  to  the  navy  were  gratuitously  admitted.  Accoxd- 
;  to  an  eye-witness  the  discourses  were  "  always  animated  and 
sn  eloquent,"  and  they  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  among 
I  hearers  as  to  different  modes  of  Surgical  treatment.  With 
ard  to  Thomson's  own  practice  as  a  Surgeon,  he  was  said  to 
re  a  good  hand  and  eye,  but  to  have  been  "  deficient  in  that 
sdom '.  from  commiseration  which  Celsus  declares  to  be  re- 
site  in  a  surgeon.  Both  previously  to  any  serious  operation 
I  during  the  doubtful  period  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  a 
e  in  which  he  had  operated,  he  was  oppressed  with  a  too  pain- 
anxiety." 

His  lectures  were  not  purely  Surgical,  but  were  full  of  Medical 
thology.  Before  1820  he  had  begun  collecting  coloured 
liological  delineations.  For  this  purpose  he  secured  the 
vices  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Carswell,  and  sent  him 
various  hospitals  and  museums  at  home  and  abroad  to  make 
ter-colour  drawings  of  morbid  structures.  This  being  carried 
t  with  great  skill  during  a  number  of  years  resulted  in  a  splen- 
1  collection  of  pathological  diagrams,  now  in  the  possession 
the  University.  This  collection  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
de,  and  was  an  original  conception  on  the  part  of  ThomsorL 

In  182 1,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Thomson 
^red  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Practice  of 
^ic.  He  was  defeated,  as  before  mentioned,  on  political 
lands,  by  Dr.  James  Home.  The  Duke  of  York  sent  a  letter 
:lie  Lord  Provost  in  Thomson's  favour,  but  it  arrived  too  late, 
s  Town  Council,  however,  felt  so  strongly  the  force  of  this 
al  mandate  that,  to  justify  what  they  had  done,  they  asked  and 

from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  additional  (and 
^  mistaken)  testimonials  as  to  Home's  fitness  for  the  Chair  of 
.<:ticc  of  Physic     After  these  occurrences  Thomson  resigned 

Professorship  of  Military  Surgery,  and  betook  himself  to 
Lvcring  extra-mural  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  practice  of 
^sic  and  rathology.  In  1824  he  addressed  to  the  Town 
Lincil  a  published  letter,  entitled  "  Hints  respecting  the  Improve- 
nt  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Education  of  Candidates  for  the 
grec  of  M.D."  This  led  to  his  being  inv  1  to  give  evidence 
ore  the  Commission  of  1826,  and  t  opportunity 
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of  urging  the  necessity  for  creating  a  separate  Chair  of  Sa|q 
and  one  of  Pathology  in  the  University.  In  1827  he  bnii^ 
out  his  edition  of  Cullen's  works. 

In  1 83 1  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Melbomne  poi* 
ing  out  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  eataUolHrt 
of  a  Chair  of  General  Pathology.  The  result  was^  as  le  hff 
seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  325),  that  a  Chaur  was  created  by  the  Goim—t 
and  Thomson  received  a  commission  from  the  Crown  0  ie 
first  Professor  of  General  Pathology.  He  was  gratified  M  ie 
same  time  by  the  announcement  that  a  Chair  of  Smgoy  U 
also  been  created,  and  his  friend  John  William  Turner  a|)|MiMi 
to  fill  it.  P«ithology  had  previously  been  recognised  as  a 
course  in  almost  all  the  Continental  Universities. 
was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year  when  appointed  to  his  second  Chi 
but  next  year  he  commenced  lecturing  with  great  vigjOOL  li\ 
he  showed  great  erudition  in  his  prelections  on  PadKriqpi  i_ 
contemporary  well  able  to  judge  said  of  him :  *'  Dr.  Thoaaf 
is  the  most  learned  physician  I  ever  met  with.**  But  FiriUf 
has  made  great  advances  since  his  time,  and,  on  the  «Uli(i|  u 
seems  to  be  thought  that  he  had  done  his  best  work  bdoek 
began  to  teach  that  subject.  In  1835  his  health  begu  tok 
cline ;  his  courses  were  delivered  by  a  deputy  till  1841,  rtakL  . 
resigned  the  Chair  of  Pathology.  He  brought  out  the  WJ;'' 
volume  of  his  Life  of  Ctillen  in  18321  the  second  vohme  W/^ 
completed  by  his  son,  and  published  posthumously  in  il^ 
John  Thomson  died  in  1846,  in  the  eighty-second  fM 
his  age.^ 

After  Thomson's  resignation  of  the  Chair  of  MilitJOj 
a  short  interval  elapsed,  and  then  (2)  George  BALLmGAUi 
1856,  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  subject     Bom  in 
the  son  of  the  Minister  of  Forglen,  Banffshire,  he  had  gone 
the  Arts  course  in  St  Andrews,  and  then  came  for  Medicd 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1803.     He 
the  army  in  1806  as  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  ist  Royik 
saw  much  service  in  India  and  other  foreign  countries; 
the  taking  of  Java  in  181 1,  and  in  181 5  was  with  the 


1  The  a1>ovc  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  Memoir  of  ProfesMV  Jdnl 
son,  by  his  son  rrofessor  Allen  Thomson,  which  is  prefixed  to  thei 

of  the  Life  of  Cuilcn, 
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pation  in  Paris.  In  i8i3  he  retired  on  tialf-imy,  and  settled 
pnctUionei  in  Edinburgh.  In  1823  he  was  ap]ioinled  by 
3rown  to  the  then  vacant  Chair  of  Military  Surgery.  He 
shed  a  work  on  Fever,  Dystntery,  and  Liver  Complaints, 
<ducUry  Ledurti  to  a  Course  of  Medical  Surgery,  and  a 
tite  on  Militeiry  Surgery.  Going  up  with  Principal  Baird  to 
Jit  an  addiess  to  ^Villiam  IV.  on  his  accession,  he  was 
ited,  and  became  Sir  George  Uallingall.  He  was  Surgeon 
E  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  had  various  other  honorary  titles. 
Qibson/  who  saw  liiin  in  1839,  speaks  of  him  as  "tall, 
rt,  and  active;  of  open  generous  countenance,  and 
and  amiable  manners,  and  quiet  and  unpretending."  He 
a  favourite  with  the  Students,  and  had  a  reputation  for 
acy  and  t^utlon,  substantial  information,  and  a  clear  way 
iparting  it  He  died  in  1S56,  and  then  the  Chair  of  Mili- 
iurgery,  by  the  advice  of  Professor  Syme,  was  removed  from 
buigh. 


.—REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 
AND  POLICE. 

[)  Andrew  Duncan  seeu/iJus,  1807-1890.     We  have  seen 

I.  p.  291)  that  Andrew  Duncan,  the  father,  moved  the 
1  Council   to   found  a  Chair  of  Medical   Jurisprudence; 

was  from  Andrew  Duncan,  the  son,  that  the  idea  had  first 
He  it  was  who  first  called  the  attention  of  the  Medical 
ision  in  Edinburgh  to  that  branch  of  science  caJled  by  the 
ans  Stale  Medicine,  which  comprehends  the  principles  of 
cal  evidence  on  (]uestions  before  law-courts,  and  the  doctrines 
blic  Health.  When  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
science  taught  had  been  matured,  the  Chair  of  Medical 
>rudence  and  Police  was  erected  by  the  Crown,  and  bestowed 
him  who  had  devised  it     Andrew  Duncan  secundus  had  a 

of  greater  calibre  than  his  worthy  father,  and  had  received 
tretnely  wide  and  liberal  education.     As  a  boy  he  had  been 

for  poring  over  Medical  books ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
as  .apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Wood, 
ons;  then  he  went  through  a  full  course  of  Arts  and 
'  Rambtts  in  Eureft  in  1839,  p.  166. 
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Medidtie  in  the  Unirautjr,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  !»] 
and  H.D,  in  1794.  Then  he  studied  for  a  wintcT  in  Loud 
and  afterwards  made  two  kng  residences  on  tlie  ContinnI, 
travelling  like  a  tourist,  bat  staying  in  each  of  tltc  great  lownd 
Germany  and  Italy  kmg  enough  tu  study  unOcr  the  Piofestoa 
walk  the  hospitals,  make  fkieiidships  wilh  entiiicnt  men,  ui 
acquire  a  thorough  knoiriedBe  of  the  languages  and  litenruni  tl 
the  countries,  and  a  cnldrated  acquoinlance  with  painliif  aJ 
music.  Ketuming  to  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the  Collqx  H 
Fhysicians ;  commeooed  adncaUng  the  cause  of  S/aU  Aftdiam, 
brought  out  his  E^nhirgh  Dispemafory,  n  great  wud  a 
Materia  Medica ;  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  MfJUtd 
Sttrgiail  Journal;  and  in  1 807  was  mnde  Professor  of  Meifas 
Jurisprudence^  The  lectma  which  ))e  delivered  and  the 
which  he  produced  in  hia  Jutntal  on  this  subject  eidted  a 
interest  in  it  both  among  his  pupils  and  in  tite  Medical  |nfe 
■ton  generally.  But  fw  a  long  time  Medical  Junsprndcao 
remamed  outside  the  Medical  curriculum  in  the  UniTcra^: 
thus  ^  R.  Christisoo  did  not  attend  this  class,  of  which  k 
became  (virtually)  the  sectwd  I'rofcssor.  It  wns  not  t^l  )l:s 
after  Dimcan's  death,  that  Medical  Jurisprutloticc  was  adn^H 
even  as  an  optional  altentatiTe  into  the  curriculum  (tee  Vol  I 
p.  331),  and  not  till  1833  diat  it  was  made  compulsory.  All 
Ptofessor  in  three  Chain  successively.  Dr.  UurK:an  stam^  n 
moat  laborious;  he  was  not  like  Dr.  Hugh  Ulair,  who  read  dt 
same  course  of  lectwet  lor  twenty-four  years ; — it 
**  he  was  t^n  seated  at  bis  desk  at  three  in  tlic 
his  lectures  underwent  a  continaal  course  of  additions  or 
inenls."  His  constitatkn  was  enfeebled  by  orcr-wtMk,  arf  k 
succumbed  in  his  fiftf^ighth  jcar  to  the  results  of 
tracted  in  the  Infirmary.  He  contributed  a  gte« 
utides  on  Medical  subjects  to  his  own  Journal,  to  the 
RtvkWy  and  to  the  Emtyekft-dia  BntuHttictt.  He  w 
known  on  the  Continent,  and  all  foreigners  of  diMittctioa 
to  Edinburgh  brought  introdociioiis  to  hiut.  ttcsi«lcs  1 
accomplished  as  a  Professor  and  a  ntan  of  science,  Ds.  A- 
Duncan  stttmJys  perfenned  great  services  for  the  Unnea^E 
I'^om  1809  to  iSss  he  was  a  most  cITicicnt  Socrctary  of 
and  Librarian  to  the  Uni«-ersity.     Ahrne  all,  bom  1S16  lo  iff^ 
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s  was  an  assiduous  and  able  member  of  "  the  College  Commis- 
on  "  for  rebuilding  the  University,  and  to  him  is  greatly  due  the 
iccess  with  which  the  Adam-Playfair  Buildings  were  carried  out. 

(2)  William  Pulteney  Alison,  1820-182 i,  held  the  Chair 
r  Medical  Jurisprudence  only  as  a  temporary  interlude ;  he  has 
een  already  characterised  elsewhere. 

(3)  Robert  Christison,  1822-1832.  When,  by  a  shifting 
f  Professors  in  1821,  Alison  left  vacant  the  Chair  of  Medical 
urisprudcnce,  Christison,  in  his  t>venty-fourth  year,  was  just 
nishing  a  course  of  Medical  study  in  Paris.  In  his  absence  his 
lends  proposed  him  for  the  vacancy,  and  he  was  able  to  assist 
leir  efforts  with  a  powerful  testimonial  from  Robiquet,  the  great 
rench  chemist,  who  spoke  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  analyses 
hich  he  had  performed,  and  said  that  he  was  en  Uat  d^cntrepnndre 
mte  esphce  de  travail  chimique.  According  to  Sir  Robert's  own 
lecclkciionSy  just  at  that  time  Sir  George  Warrender,  then  a  Junior 
ord  of  tlie  Admiralty,  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
*ory  party  by  posting  down  to  vote  in  the  Haddingtonshire 
lection,  when,  by  that  one  vote,  the  Tory  candidate  was  carried, 
ir  George  had  a  great  regard  for  Christison,  who  says :  "  With 
lis  service  lately  rendered,  and  Robiquet's  testimonial  to  back 
ini,  he  went  to  Lord  Melville  (the  Ministerial  fountain  of  Crown 
atronage  in  Scotland),  asked  the  vacant  Professorship  for  me, 
rid  of  course  got  it."  In  Sir  Robert's  Recollections  there  is  an 
itercsting  account  of  his  work  in  the  Chair  of  Medical  Juris- 
rudencc,  wliich,  unfortunately,  cannot  here  be  given  in  full 
Jter  being  inducted  in  February  1822  he  resolved  to  commence 
cturing  on  tlie  ist  May.  He  got  hold  of  the  best  French 
icdico-lcgiil  works,  and  such  meagre  treatises  as  the  infancy  of 
.nglish  Medical  Jurisprudence  could  afford.  He  was  thus  able 
>  put  together  lectures  which  carried  him  through  his  first 
rssion ;  llicy  were  based  on  the  French  medico-legal  science,  which 
as  then  in  advance  of  that  of  Britain.  But  he  soon  found  that 
lere  was  another  repertory  prepared  for  him,  so  soon  as  he  could 
laster  the  German  language.  His  manner  of  doing  this  was 
laracteristic  of  his  energy : — "  In  the  winter,  when  I  could  com- 
land  continued  time,  I  spent  one  entire  day  in  studying  a  good 
ernian  Grammar^  superficially,  so  as  to  be  able  to  1  it  as  a 
raniniatical  dictionary.     Next  day,  with  the  help  of  a        ionary 
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proper,   I   began    to  '  md  Schillei's    Dreysig  jahrigtr  Jbif 
I    well   remember   bow  hud    it    was    to    satisff   tn^ctf  li 
I  had  got  at  the  tme  wme  of  the  Tirst   long  sentence    M 
difficulty  then  seemed  to  mnidk ;  nnd  any  scholar  will  easiiy 
that  this  single  el^ant  senteDce  mny  serve   as  an  introdna 
etntome  and  eieidse  on  abnoit  all  peculiarities  of  Genaan  jM 
of  speech  and  collocation.     In  fourteen  days  I  was  able  to  at 
ten  pages  of  mj  lesKK^bocdc  in  an  hour ;  and   then  I  prooedd 
to  apply  my  new  acquisition  to  iu  object.      Under  the  new  1^ 
thus  thrown  on  the  subject  and  object  of  my  Professonhii^i 
the  course  of  three  yean  the  greater  i;iart  of  my  original  ktSm 
were  thrown  aside  for  Othen  t&ore  appropriate.      I  was  eno  I 
ashamed  of  my  liist  set  that  I  destroyed  them.      My  Icctuni 
last  came  to  conast — besdei  the  introduclor)-  g^rtiraJiHs  tuA 
each  toiHc,  and  the  neceswy  •cieiuiljc  discussions  under  vm 
heads — of  a  coOection  of  medico-lcgnl  cases  grouped  togcdtt 
as  in  a  treatise  on  law,  bo  as  to  bring  out  generalised  fa<u  a< 
fsinciples.     Study  in  ditl  direction  interested   me  profon^l 
and  I  was  rewarded  by  earnest  attention  on  the  part  of  % 
hearers,  and  a  steady  incRMse  in  their  number."     At  ita^  tf-V 
subject  of  Mcdica]  JuriqmdeniK  beijig  purely  voluntary, 
son's  Students  ai^iear  to  have  been  chiefly  "  young  lawycn,' 
of  these  he  had  at  Grrt  twdrc,  afterwards  Svc,  and  thca 
one  I     But  he  penerered,  and— the  subject  having  been 
an  alternative  one  in  the  Hediail  curriculum — when  he  re 
the  Chair  in  1839  to  go  to  tfiat  of  M.-iteTia  Medico,  be 
class  consisting  <rf'  90  Stodenlx.     The  RetoileHipnt      "^ 
and  interesting  discussioa  npoo  the  conduct  of  ecicnti 
in  the  trials  before  Lawcomta,     Sir  Robert  Chrisi 
was  acknowledged  by  die  Scottish  judges  of  his  time  Is 
been  the  best  Medical  or  acientilic  nitness  that  ever  canicb 
them, — the  most  upright  and  unbiassed,  an<I  at  the  nine 
the  most  dear  and  definite  as  to  irtut  he  had  to  testify, 
fust  aiKse  ei/Urt  in  which  be  gave  evidciKC  vas  the  thai  ol 
and  Hare  in  1S19.     The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  hit 
ance  to  the  cause  irfjusUcewas  in  the  c.-ise  of  the  Kugcly 
when,  the  ]Misooer%  counsel  having  succeeded  in  bteakii^ 
the  testimony  of  other  scientific  witnesses,  Christison  bdl 
own  against  them  so  impregnably  thai  in  the  opintuo  of 
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langed  Palmer,"  and  was  highly  complimented  by  Lord 
impbell,  the  presiding  judge.  Christison  records  the  several 
ints  in  which  he  found  British  Medical  Jurisprudence  deficient ; 
these  the  most  imi)ortant  was  that  "  the  principles  and  practice 
Toxicology,  founded  in  1814  by  Orfila,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
appreciated,  or  even  known,  in  the  British  Isles  in  1822." 
[t  was  clear,"  he  adds,  "  that  Toxicology  was  the  most  promis- 
I  subject  for  bringing  my  Chair  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
elf  into  notice.  First  Dr.  Duncan  and  then  Dr.  Alison  had 
led,  during  the  most  populous  period  of  the  University  Medical 
hool,  because  they  did  not  think  of  striking  out  a  i>ath  of  their 
m  in  some  single  department  of  their  subject  I  had  life  before 
s,  and  chose  Toxicology  for  its  first  occupation.  I  set  out  by 
idertaking  to  investigate  the  theory,  detection,  and  treatment 
poisoning  with  oxalic  acid."  He  next  studied  the  detection 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  proceeded  with  a  fruitful  investiga- 
»n  of  the  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  and  symptomatology 
various  kinds  of  poisoning.  His  bold  and  hazardous  experi- 
;nts  of  the  cflect  of  i)oisons  on  his  own  person  were  often 
narked  on.  He  discovered  by  actual  trial  that  the  taste  of 
ienic  is,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Orfila,  sweet  rather  than 
rid.  He  nearly  became  a  martyr  to  science  by  swallowing  a 
ge  piece  of  the  Calabar  bean  while  dressing  one  day;  but, 
med  by  his  sensations,  saved  himself  by  promptly  using  his 
iving- water  as  an  emetic.  In  1829  Christison  brought  out 
;  great  Treatise  on  Poisons.  In  1832  he  was  translated  to  the 
lair  of  Materia  Mcdica.  A  brief  summary  of  the  career  of 
s  great  Professor  is  elsewhere  given. 
(4)  Thomas  Stkwart  Traill,  183  2-1 862,  was  described  by 
American  traveller*  as  "a  short,  thick,  squat-looking  man, 
:h  bushy  black  head  and  (jueer  expression,  who  skellies  slightly 
I  of  one  eye,  and  is  very  busy,  bustling,  and  imi)ortant"  He 
s  born  at  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
nister,  in  1781.  He  might  have  boasted  that  his  Orcadian  sur- 
me  was  the  oldest  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  himself  was  ^^Orcadien- 
Wis  oreiiJiensior,  and  his  face  lighted  up,  and  his  hand  gave  an 
-ra  grip,  when  he  met  with  a  man  whose  young  eyes  had  seen 

^  Rambles  in  Europe  in  iSj<pj  7vHh  Sketches  of  prominent  Surgeons^  Physi' 
**Sf  etc,  by  William  Gibson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
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the  old  Hon       ] 
roar  of  the  ?■  1 

burgh  in  iSoi, 
with  whom  he  main 
a  common  inten      ia 
settled  as  a  Ph;  Lr 

practice,  till  in  183s  be  1 
Jurisprudence  in  the  Unr 
pleasure  in  lectuii     ;  C 
being  his  favourite  -. 
course,  lectured  on  Nata 
during  Dr.  Hope's 
teaching  of  the  C  d  < 

eighth  edition  of  the  i 
it  some  forty  aitSdes, 
twelve  days  of  his  death. 


had  heard  from  the 
]  r.  Traill  graduated  H.D.b1 
ellow-Student  of  Ix)fd  ftiii^ 
ighout  life  an  intimaqr  budJ 
lantliroiiic  objects.     In  1S04I1 
>ool,  where  he  acqeiml  t 
ointcd  to  the  Chair  of  lb 
'  of  likJinburgb.     He  look 
ry,  Mineralogy,  and   Mcte<«l| 
He  often,  in  addition  la  bii 
I      lory  for  Professor  Jamen^ 
conducted    for  one 
I  He  was  nominally  Edittr^l 

'tjf      ''a  Briiaiimcei,  and  c( 
Tiaill  continued  lecturing  dU' 
In  the  middle  of  Iits  ifiittielli 
he  died  in  his  eight]^fint  year,'  and   was  succeeded 
Douglas  Macxaoan,  the  preaent  Regius  Frofeasor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Police. 


XXXIL— PROFESSORS  OF  GENESAL  PATllOLOCt  J 
Down  to  183 1  General  Pathology  was  combined  mllill 
logy  and  Therapeutics  in  the  coorsc  of  the  Institutes  oTU 
in  the  University  of  Edinbur^     itiit  so  important  a  n 
quired  to  have  a  separate  Choir  .-issigued  to  it     In  i8]«l 
Philippe  had,  by  royal  mandate,  founded  a   Chair  al  G 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Purls,  and  had  appointed  & 
to  fill  it     SimilaHy,  in  1831,  William  IV.,  by  the  adviarf 
Melbourne,  created  a  Chair  of  tiic  s.iinc  kind  in  Ediob 
appointed  (i)  John  Thousoh,  who  Imd  previously  bcenf) 
of  Military  Sut^eiy,  to  be  Professor  of  Pathology.     Therd 
stances  have  been  already  adverted  to,  and  some  aceouol^ 
Bcientilic  achievements  of  Thomson  has  been  already  gitsi 
I.  p.  327,  and  above,  jqx  441-444).     On  his  rcsignatlH     \ki 
patronage  of  the  Chair  having  been  presented  by  the  0" 
the  Town  Council,  that  body  elected  (2)  William  Htm 

'  Some  of  iJie  above  partlculnn  nie  froiii  I'lofcssar  J,  I>.  Furbn'  i 
notice  ori'rofcssor  Traill  in  tl)e/>MVM'f'»^i  orit.S.E.,  1863. 
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3-1869,  ''^  Thomson's  successor.  Henderson  had  graduated 
X  in  1 83 1,  wilh  a  'Ihcsis  £?g  EmpyemaU  aim  Piieiimoilioracs. 

Bome  time  he  was  a  very  succe.^srul  extrii-mural  teacher  of  the 
aice  of  Physic,  and  during  tlie  years  1835  and  1837  he  pub- 
id  a  valuable  series  of  clinical  studies  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
■rt  and  Larger  Jiloi'.i-  Vessels.  He  was  an  early  and  expert 
loscopist  and  employer  of  the  microscope  in  pathological 
alogy.  His  observaiions  on  different  classes  of  fevers  were 
able,  and  he  contributed  to  the  recognition  of  enteric  fever 

separate  disease.     In  person  he  was  handsome  and  dignified, 

he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Pathology  under 
brightest  auspices,  llul,  alas  I  he  strayed  from  the  right  and 
fxloz  paths  of  Medicijic,  and  actually  became  a  convert  to  the 
nines  of  Homoeopathy,  ivhich  had  been  introduced  into  Edin- 
|fi  by  the  establishment  of  a  Homceopnthic  l)is|>en5ary  in 
Jcbridge  in  1841.  In  1845  Henderson  published  his 
miry  into  tfu  Homaopathic  I'mctia  of  Mtdicine,  commenced 
ness  as  a  Homceopalliic  practitioner,  and  wished  to  follow 
same  system  in  his  clinical  ward  in  the  Infirmary.  The  con- 
lation  manifested  by  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University 

by  the  College  of  Physicians  was  such  as  might  be  exhibited 
Kclesiastical  circles  if  the  Professor  of  Divinity  were  to 
Ml  nee  that  he  had  become  a  Mahomedan.  Henderson 
^ed  his  appointment  as  clinical  teacher  of  Medicine,  but,  aa 
ras  not  required  to  teach  Therapeutics  in  his  Chair  of  Patho- 
,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  lecturing  to 
Joss  on  morbid  tissue.  He  pursued  a  successful  course  of 
ite  practice,  but  his  colleagues,  Syme  and  Christison,  and 
cially  Simpson,  fulminated  against  him.     In  185 1  there  were 

48  Medical  Students  graduated  in  the  University,  and  of 
3  it  was  said  that  eight  were  secretly  Homoeopath ists.  Hen- 
on  died  in  1872,  having  resigned  his  Cliair,  owing  to  loss  of 
lb,  three  years  previously.     The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal 

said  of  him  :  "  We  believe  the  kindest  thing  we  can  do  is 
raw  a  veil  over  his  later  years,  and  express  our  sincere  regret 

so  talented,  so  genial,  and  so  lovable  a  man  should  have 
I  led  astray  by  so  miserable  an  ignis  fatuus  as  Hahneman- 

[3)  William  Kutiierford  Sanders,  1869-1881,  the  next 
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Profosor,  was  not  Ukdj  to  lie  l«il  astrny  by  any  igiat  fahi,it 
he  was  a  person  of  renaitablc  good  sense  and  with  a  iwiioA^ 
well-balanced  mind,  lAoA  ({unlitics  were  conspicuous  m  aO 
cusnons  of  the  Senatns  in  which  he  took  [urL     Sandn^i 
some  yeara  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  liad  studiErf 
graduated  BatMiir  o  ZsUrrs  in  Hie  University  of 
I1ien  he  Citme  bode  to  die  Medical  School  of  Edinbwsb.* 
President  of  the  Royal  Uedtcnl  Society  in  1848,  and  not  }BI 
graduated  M.  D.  with  a  Thesis  "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  S|W 
which  was  aftennuds  pobUshcd  in  Goodsir's  Annah  ef  Ai 
and  Physioiogy,  and  has  once  n:Utined  nn  autlioritatin  f* 
in  Medical  Itteratuie     In  1853  he  became  Conservator  rf If 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.       ] 
many  valuable  papen  to  die  Edinburgh  Medital  Jeum^t  kOM^ 
on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  (he  cxlrn-Acndcmical  S<M 
and  as  Physician  to  the  Roynt  InQrinary  gnvc  clinicsU  n 
of  tlie  most  thorough  and  searching  kind.       When  ap|i 
the  Choir  of  Pathology  he  at  once  signnlisetl  himself  by  the  i*' 
duclion  of  practical  teaching.      "  Tlis  siudvnts  were  In 
observe  for  tlicmselres  the  naked-eye  nnd  microscopic  cl 
of  morbid  conditions,  of  whicli  tlicy  could  .icijtiirc  only  a  o^ 
licialknowledgein  tbelecture-room."'     By  these  |iracticatdM 
conducted  by  Dr.  Sanders'  .ibic  nssistnnt,   l>r.    HunilW^  * 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  Aberdeen,  the   leaching  of  (Jo^ 
Patliolt^  in  Edinbaigh  aisuined  .1  new  character,  ami  nai  )> 
the  level  of  modem  scienoe,     Sandcia  had  a  great  re|>utaiMii 
a  Physician,  and  the  extensive  consulting   practice  wlikb 
opened  to  him  proved  too  much  for  I1U  strength.      He 
to  ixiralysis  in  1880,  and  died,  much  regretted  by  his 
in  the  University,  in  Friminry  1881,  at  the  age  of  667-14 
The  Curators  then  appointed  (4)  \i.  S.  tiKRRHriKLD,  the  [iS 
Professor  of  General  Pathology. 

XXXIIL— PROIESSURS  OF  SURUERV. 

(i)  Joim  WiLMAu  TuKNKR,  iS^i-iSjs,  n-Rs  ail  Engl^ 
by  birth,  but  received  his  Medical  education  in  I'^inbugk 

<   l-'roni  l'r<>r(i»(>r  T.  It.  Fruci't  oluluaiy  nulite  uf  I'tufustur  ttatakna 
PrecttdiKg'  of  K.S.I!.,  iSSl. 
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I  made  a  voyage  to  India,  as  Surgeon  to  an  Indiaman,  and  on  his 
I  lettim  became  for  tin  years  assistant  to  Dr.  Joliii  Tliutiisun,  Pto- 
i-iessOT  of  Military  Surgery,  on  whom  his  subsequent  fortunes 
i  depended.  Turner  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
(Surgeons,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  Conservator  of  their 
I  Museum.  In  1831,  when  'Ihoiiiaon  retired  from  Surgical  teacb- 
I  ing,  Turner  was  atijiointcd  Professor  of  Surgery  by  the  College  of 
tSurgeons.  In  1831,  as  we  have  seen  above  (|x  444),  Thomson's 
I  influence  with  the  (Jovernment  procured  the  creation  of  Chairs  of 
r'Pathotogy  and  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Kdiiiburgh,  and 
iTorner  was  apiroinlcd,  through  the  same  influence,  to  be  the  first 
I  Professor  of  Surgery.  He  had  but  a  brief  tenure  of  his  office, 
r-lor  he  died  in  Novi:niber  1835,  in  his  forty-sixtli  year.  Poth  the 
I  Setiatus  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  expressed  regret  at  his  loss, 
rand  the  Medical  mui  Suif^ieat  Jenrnal  sjwke  in  complimentary 
I'terms  of  Professor  Turner's  knowledge  and  ability  a3  a  Surgeon, 
I'and  of  his  merits  as  a  teacher. 

(3)  Charles  Pici.i,,  1836-1842,  is  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  the  Faili  of  the  University.  The  discoverer  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  sentient  and  motor  nerves  ranks  indeed  among 
tlie  greatest  names  in  science.  On  the  Continent  Charles  Bell 
vos  sjioken  of  as  greater  than  Harvey.  On  his  visiting  the  class 
of  Koux  in  Paris,  Koux  at  once  dismissed  the  class,  sayings 
"  CVj/  aiset,  Afessicurs,  rous  aivt  vit  Charles  Bell."  He  was  an 
artist,  as  well  as  a  man  of  science,  and  the  extra-medical  world 
can  appreciate  his  charming  work  on  TAe  Anatomy  t^ Expression 
in  Painting  (1806),  and  his  Bridgewater  treatise.  On  the  Hand 

(■833)- 

Charles  Pell  was  born  in  1774,  being  youngest  son  of  the 
K[)iscopalian  clergyman  at  Doune.  His  three  elder  brothers 
were  all  distinguished  1  Robert  Pell  was  Lecturer  on  Convey- 
ancing to  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet;  John  was  an 
eminent  Anatomist  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  the  extra-mural 
scliuol  of  lidinbutgh  ;  George  Joseph  was  Professor  of  Scots  1-iw 
(see  above,  p.  374).  Charles  Pell  began  his  career  as  assistant  to 
liis  brother  John.  He  soon  took  the  entire  teaching  of  Anatomy 
in  his  brother's  class,  and  had  about  90  Students.  Had  he  been 
ap[>ointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  in  1798,  instead 
of  Monro  teriitis,  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Medical 


«^OT  Tl 
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Sdiool,  as  wdl  m  for  tiimselt     He  IwrtuJln  oat  trj^^ 

Syttem  of  Diutttuns^  3  vols. ;  Emgranw^  ^  Ok  Jiia^x,/! 

Ainer,  am/  ^  At  Brmn.     In  1804,  seeing  hd  < 

him  in  Edinbuigb,  he  vent  lo  Ixinilon.  wi^ie  tar 

had  a  great  straggle  widi  tiifficatttea,  but  aS  tast  ^ 

a  great  reputation,  and  wight  have  had  ■  tioy  In 

liad  he  not  dclibetatdjr  elected  lo  give  up  a  \mfft 

' '  \  rcsullcd  tn  his  phymol^iij  * 


and  in  the  prodnctiaD  nf  many  valuable  vtvAs.  la  i|^| 
accepted  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Uesvcihis-  of  EM^ 
whoi  oOettd  to  him  hj  the  'I'tnrn  Counra, 
an  Academic  Uf^  and,  ns  he  said,  "  LocmIoci  is  a  |tex»feai 
but  not  to  die  in."  Bnt  liis  dmog  su  was  a  — i^y^y  ^  ^ 
which  he  accepted,  was  a  (iranioil  rather  liian  s  ■'■■Mifc 
when  he  took  it  the  Mcdicnl  School  of  the  Vwmaq' 
low  d)b,  and  he  only  made  £,^^^  a  year;  vid,  Ih^ 
thiity-two  years  absent,  lie  fuunil  dial  he  had  txt  cmbk 
in  Edinburgh.  He  said,  "  1  5«cin  to  walk  lo  a  acf^\ 
He  only  lived  for  sis  y«ais  after  tiis  return,  a«Mt  dosed  hip 
but  ill-remunerated,  career  in  1S42.  In  1830,  on  de 
oT  \raiiam  IV.,  be  had  been  knighted,  along  with 
Leslie,  and  Ikewstei.* 

{3)  James  Hillbs,  1841-1864,  who  n 
ceed  Sir  Charles  Bdl,  had  been  a  i)Ui>il  of  ListonX,  and  l<i^ 
assistant,  and  had  sahsngtitmly  been  selected  by  VyA^% 
ttrUta  as  his  dcmonstialor  of  Analuiny.  hlillta 
as  an  operator,  and  esj<cda)ly  as  a  litttoloinisL  He  «l 
thirty  yeais  of  age  irtien  lie  succee<icd  to  the  Chair  vt 
He  excelled  as  a  lectnicr.  inlcicsling  his  Students  «tt^ 
structed  them.  **  Uany  of  Ivis  i«ij.ils  still  retain  «  viiid 
lion  of  the  manly  form,  (lie  handsome  countcruncc,  thcW^ 
▼oicc^  the  unaflected  bc'causc  natural  eloquence  of  d«l 
respected  and  loved  teachef."  During  the  first  j'car  ti  U\ 
vcrsity  course  he  hrouglil  out  in  duodecimo  his  Ptv^^ 
Pratlue  of  SttfT^rj,  wtiicli  passed  Ihiough  many  nbn 
Bljecial  edition  was  paWislicd  in  America  by  Sargent,  xd 
extenuvely  read  and  mudi  valued  caused  Miller's  n^ 

'  The  above  imlicnlui  are  frvm  I'roreswt  SitutlKra' 
PP-  44-SS- 


W 
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eU  known  throughout  the  United  States.  Shortly  before  his 
Both  this  work  appeared  in  coinjiieted  form  as  a  System  of 
W^gety.  Miller's  writings  were  by  no  means  confined  to  pro- 
iiional  subjects,  bis  warm  interest  and  zeal  in  social  and  reli- 
IMis  questions  leading  him  to  spend  much  time  in  giving  support 
f^tlie  views  which  on  conviction  he  espoused.  He  was  a  frequent 
bd  powerful  speaker  at  meetings  for  religious  or  philantJiropic 

rts,  and  he  was  universally  res|iected  as  a  man  of  liigh  Chris- 
life  and  character.     He  died,  unexpectedly,  after  a  short 
Ikiess,  in  his  fifly-second  year.^ 

\  (4)  James  Spencb,  1864-1881,  was  educated  at  the  High 
nool,  and  then  attended  Medical  classes  in  the  University  and 

■-mural  school,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Col- 
b  of  Surgeons  in  1832.     He  further  studied  in  Paris,  and  made 

e  voyages  to  India  in  troof^ship3,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Ufaiburgh,  and  for  seven  years  acted  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
t'Professor  Monro  lerlhis.  He  then  taught  Anatomy  in  the 
iitra-mural  school  till  1849,  when  he  became  Fellow  of  the 
bllege  of  Surgeons  and  tJieir  Lecturer  on  Surgery.  In  1864  he 
■S  appointed  by  the  Curators  to  succeed  Miller  as  I'rofessor  of 
■rgery  in  the  University. 

"  For  nearly  half  a  century  James  Spence  was  intimately  asso- 
ated  with  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Edinburgh. 
rom  the  first  he  adopted  a  course  of  self-education,  and  under 
any  difficulties  he  gradually  but  surely  made  his  way  to  the 
ewit,  and  at  the  time  of  liis  death  (1882)  he  had  attained  a 
wition  in  which  he  was  esteemed  by  all  as  the  representative  of 
■Dttish  Surgery.  He  possessed  most  marked  manipulative  skill, 
id  was  a  very  successful  practitioner."  He  had  complete 
lastery  over  the  details  of  Anatomy,  and  taught  Surgery  from  an 
natomical  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  "his  systematic 
ctures  were  essentially  clinical.  He  has  left,  as  a  result  of  his 
iDg  practical  experience,  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  Practice 
*"  Surgery.  To  tracheotomy,  herniotomy,  the  ligature  of  vessels, 
[inary  diseases,  and  methods  of  amputation,  he  paid  special 
ttention,  and  has  done  much  to  advance  knowledge.  Much 
ived  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  memory  will  long  remain 

'  I'he  alwve  account  is  froin  the  Obituary  Notice  in  Ihe  Preeetdiagt  of 
:.S.E.,  i8Cj,  ami  from  a  communicaiion  by  Professor  Chicnc. 
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a  repabuca  ibr  i 
Apicnhvic  wDicB  led  Sv  v 
tbc  Snt  frafassor  of  Aal  i 
RBOCKa  Die  Y^sy  MIMKrafeC  o 


OF  ACMCVLTimE. 

I'.V  Kivc  already  [H 
•■  it  of  tbeluwte 
. !  ccncj,  xad  oT  b 
-:- -  '^  i«3is  of  nfc 
A^Jrew    C0VCM17  a 

i:e  ■:(  ShjTiweil,  ocav  Knne 

Ftfthibirc      He  «n  Un 

aroJ  i^iA  his  M .  t>.  Jcpv 

U-batKik 

-■    in   tetalksB 
:  i>f  the  Cbak  a  om 


3ttdf  m  tbc  niol^  icij  s 

had  great  caDs  apia  lii 

ncognisnl  as  the  int  ; 

«as  cfMtstaidh- caHed  oh  to  aifailii 

give  cndcnoc  beCoR  nc  Cbart  of  S- 

of  the  Hoosc  of  Co— om  ;  the  dc 


k;  ib«   Vonvnicj  ;  he  ■ 


miicu  nnicn  m  uic  IrtttJiy  wKJ^r  <  -^ntl  w 

the  Codboin  and  Jcflrer  srt.     He  -  -  at  % 

m  iSjz,  harii^  reai^Ened  fas  Chav ,...— .^^  ycai. 

(3)  Da«-id  Low,  1831.1854,  was  tbe  na  o(  Mr. 


tSpoKT  m  tbe  rtxuJiKg,  d  K.S.E.,  iSSi 


ctr<^ 
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Low  of  Lawes,  Berwickshire,  an  eminent  land-agent  He  was 
born  in  1786,  studied  in  the  University  of  Edinbuiigh,  and  in 
early  life  assisted  his  fatlicr  in  the  general  management  of  land. 
In  181 7  lie  ])roduced  a  work  entitled  Observations  on  the  present 
state  of  Lauded  Property^  and  on  tfu  Prospects  of  the  Landholder 
and  the  Farmer ^  which  was  suggested  by  the  agricultural  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  sudden  fall  of  prices  on  the  cessation  of 
tlie  war.  In  1825  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^  to  which 
he  himself  contributed  largely.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  Professor  Coventry,  and  his  first  step  in  the  Chair 
of  Agriculture  was  to  urge  \x\iov\  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  and 
then  u]X)n  the  Cjovcrnment,  the  necessity  for  forming  an  Agricul- 
tural Museum  in  Edinburgh.  In  1833  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  consented  to  allow  £z^o  a  year 
for  the  puriK)se.  Low  contributed  collections  of  his  own,  and 
employed  an  artist  (Mr.  Shiels,  R.S.A.)  to  travel  throughout  the 
kingdom,  taking  portraits  of  the  best  specimens  of  different  breeds 
of  animals.  Altogether  ;^3ooo  were  expended  on  the  Museum, 
whereof  ;^ 1 500  came  from  Government,  ;^3oo  from  the  Reid 
Fund,  and  the  rest  from  the  private  resources  of  the  Professor. 
The  Museum  gave  a  stimulus  to  attendance  on  the  class  of 
Agriculture,  which  numbered  from  70  to  90  Students  during  the 
first  years  of  Low*s  Professorship.  In  1834  he  ])ublished  his 
ILhmcnts  of  Practical  Agriculture^  which  was  translated  into 
P^ench  and  German.  In  1842  he  brought  out  a  splendid  work 
in  two  vols.,  4to  (price  ;^i6  :  16s.),  on  The  Breeds  of  Domesticated 
Animals  of  the  Pri/ish  Islands^  with  coloured  plates.  This  was 
translated  for  the  P>ench  Government  In  1846  he  published 
Landed  Property  and  the  Economy  of  Estates,  and  afterwards  some 
less  imiK)rtant  works.  He  was  an  accomplished  P'rench  scholar, 
and  was  Corresi)oiHling  Member  of  most  of  the  great  Agricultural 
Societies  or  Academics  throughout  the  Continent  He  resigned 
his  Chair  in  1854,  and  then  (3)  John  Wilson,  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  was  appointed. 

XXXV.— rkOFESSOKS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  the  Chair  of  Music  have 
been  related  above  (Vol.  I.  pp.  348-354).     Evil  fortune,  as  well 
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as  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus,  attended  the  erif 
history  of  the  Chair,  and  in  1865  Sir  R.  Christisoa  wnk: 
"  During  this  long  period  of  twenty-six  years  the  Music  Chair  ad 
an  annual  Commemoration  Concert,  directed  by  the  Fonndertobe 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  his  memory,  have  been  a  popdai 
source  of  feud  between  the  Professor,  the  Senatus,  and  the  pofafe' 
These  feuds,  however,  began  with  the  third  Professor  of  Moak; 
and  had  not  lasted  quite  twenty-six  years. 

(i)  On  the  19th  December  1839  John  Thomson  preseolel 
his  Commission  granted   him   by  General    Reid's   Trustea  1 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music.  He  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rer.  Ik 
Andrew  Thomson,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  and  one  of  the  noi 
eminent  divines  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  had  also  so  gui 
a  taste  in  and  predilection  for  music  that  he  finds  his  pboe  ii 
Baptie's  Musical  Biography  as  "an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  mai^ 
and  composer  of  some  pleasing  psalm  tunes,  doxologiea^*  dt 
John  Thomson,  his  son,  was  nominally  by  profession  a  solicit 
but  his  whole  soul  was  in  music.     He  studied  under  Sdnqdv 
von  Wartensce,  and  comjwsed  three  o|x:ras,  which  were 
with  success:    llie  House  of  Aspen  (1830);  Hermann^  tr  k 
Broken  Spear  (1834);   and   The  Shadow  on  the    Wall  (iSjj) 
*' Several  excellent  numbers  are  contained  in  his  operaSyislk 
spirited  chorus  '  Who's  for  the  Chase  to-morrow  ?'  and  the  14 
'  Once  more  I  brandish  Sword  and  Spear.'     Of  his  single  Mif 
the  'Song  of  Harold  Harfager'  and  the  'Pirate's  Serenade' 
bold  and  unconventional."  ^     His  musical  criticisms  were 
admired,  not  only  for  the  profound  musical  knowledge 
they  showed,  but  also  for  their  elegance  of  style.    John 
was  a  great  favourite  in  Edinburgh  society.    After  being  a; 
Professor  he  married,  in  1840,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Le^ 
had  just  been  made  Principal;  but  a  tragical  fate  awaited 
union,  for  within  six  months  the  amiable  and  gifted  brid 
was  cut  off.     His  death  was  widely  lamented,  and  it  was 
misfortune  for  the  University.     He  had  held  the  Chair  of  Mu.. 
less  than  eighteen  months,  and  had  not  had  time  to  studjil 
wants;   he  had  celebrated   the    first  Reid  Concert   with  M. 
success  on  the  13th  February  1841  :  had  his  life  been  prolonn 
he  might,  from  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  have  sur*"^ 

^  \\:\\>{.\c^s  Musical  Biography,  p.  2  J  I. 
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I  jiuUing  Uie  Chair  and  its  teaching  into  a  proper  position 
itiiout  involving  the  Senatus  in  those  strifes  and  litigations  which 
(tei wards  ensued. 

After  'IJioinson's  deatli,  the  election  being  in  the  hands  of 
le  Senalus,  four  names  were  projHised  for  the  Professorship, 
)ose  of  Donaldson,  Wesley,  Graham,  and  Henry  (afterwards  Sir 
lenry)  Rowley  Uishop.     The  la.st-named  was  elcclcd. 

{2)  Hknkv  Rowi.KV  UisHO!',  1841-1844,  was  one  of  the 
lost  celebrated  of  the  li^nglisli  operatic  composers  botii  in  quality 
nd  <iuantity.  He  would  have  conferred  distinction  upon  the 
^inburgh  Chair  had  he  not  treated  it  as  a  sinecure,  so  that  the 
enatus  were  comiiellcd  to  put  pressure  on  him  to  resign,  which 
e  did  in  1 844.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  apiminted  Professor  of 
lusic  at  Oxford,      lie  now  lives  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 

I  liis  glees,  such  as  ■"  Mynheer  van  Dunck  "  and  the  "  Chough 
id  the  Crow,"  which  Ihc  Students  are  never  weary  of  performing 
:  their  concerts.     Aftir  his  resignation  the  choice  of  the  Senatus 

II  U]ion  (3)  Hugo  I'ierson,  1844-1845,  a  talented  Oxonian 
lusician,  author  of  the  music  for  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England," 
tid  of  several  oratorios  and  operas.  The  Senatus  did  not  feel 
uite  sure  about  him,  I'ur  they  inserted  a  clause  in  his  Commission 
lat  "if  he  should  be  found  to  have  such  an  impediment  in  his 
[>eech  as  would  disfjiialLfy  him  from  lecturing,  it  shall  be  in  the 
over  of  the  Senatus  to  revoke  the  ap|)ointmcnt,"  He  was 
herefore  appointed  viiihout  having  been  seen,  and  it  docs  not 
.ppear  that  he  ever  presented  himself  in  the  University.  He 
Ktook  himself  to  Germany,  "  where  his  abilities  were  warmly 
qipreciated  by  Schumnim  and  other  eminent  musicians."^  The 
infoitunatc  Chair  of  Music  thus  again  became  vacant. 

In  1845  the  Senatus  granted  a  Commission  to  (4)  John 
)oNALUsoN,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Music 
»  1841.  ferhaps  the  .SLiialus  were  disheartened  by  the  ill  success 
r  their  two  appointinenls  of  eminent  English  composers;  tbey 
3w  accepted  a  local  aspirant,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
3ok  of  musical  biographies,  because,  in  fact,  he  never  composed 
lything.  Donaldson  had  been  a  well-known  teacher  of  music 
.  Edinburgh,  and,  apiarently  with  a  view  to  an  improved  social 
:>sition,  had  got  himself  called  to  the  Bar,  without,  however, 
'  Baptit,  p.  179. 
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possessing  much  kno«  Lhw,     Rut   he   hnd  greal  ifit 

tudes  for  litigation,  and  said  tliat  during  a  long  aena  4 

rears  he  was  at  law  wt      I      w      i  relniions  on  the  (|ues(iuoil 
the  amount  of  dowiy  >le  to  I  cr.     Tlie  wife  died,  and  d 

the  suit  went  on,  and  ]  a    lied  insolvent,  without  biii 

received  any  part  of  w      was  <       to  him.      Probably  he  idod 
all  comproniise.     And  t  nconipromtdng  £i>ini 

itself  in  his  assertion  of  the  di  is  of  the  Music  Chnir  to  be  btm 
endowed  out  of  the  Reid  Fund  tl  n  he  found  it  on  his  ofpt* 
meut.  'ilie  troubled  waters  in  wbii:ii  Donnldson  |>assvd  Iw  Hi 
seem  to  Have  left  thdr  mark  in  the  inelaiicholy  exiKcssion  ol 
able  in  his  portrait  in  the  Senate  Hall.  Ihit  if  he  suflTcrcd  fail 
he  made  others  very  uncomfortable:  Wc  must,  however,  n 
him  as  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause,  for  the  Music  Chair  had 
badly  treated  by  the  Senatus,  and  !  )o<viklson  did  good  services 
lighting  for  its  rights,  whidi  he  got  estnltlishcd  by  an  InlcdocW 
of  the  Court  of  Sessicm  in  1855  (sec  above,  pp.  332-333)1 
this  judicial  settlement  there  is  no  more  to  be  snid  on  llie  ! 
except  that,  considering  the  defw  ntion  in  money  since  Gcatd 
Reid  fixed  the  salary  of  his  Pro  r  to  be  "  not  less  than  ^jw' 
a  year,  it  would  seem  equita  !  I  m  the  salaty  nllowvd  bj  It 
Court  should  now  he  re*  Donaldson  was  very  carnal  it 

fighting  his  battles,  but  he  had  1     day  of  rejoicing ;  this  <•«• 
i860,  when  he  gave  a       qi  the  Corn  Exchange  to  cddw* 

the  .completion  of  the  c      ^roDt)i.     Not  only  hU  liia 

were  invited,  but  all  1  wwlcmen  wlio  had  been  employed  on  1 
building.  In  that  <  room,  which  Donaldson  had  Vn& 
acoustic  principles,  a  grand  Organ,  by  the  eminent 
M^srs.  Hill  and  Sons  of  I.  ,  was  eonnnenccd  under  I 

auspices ;  and  it  has  since  been  g  idually  added  to  until  it  k 
become  a  notably  fine  instniment,  characterised  by  the  excqMi 
beauty  of  its  Vox  I/Hinaaa  Stop,  &ad  the  gnmlciir  and  dcpki 
tone  in  the  pedal  organ.  A  splendid  case  for  tlic  instrument* 
presented  by  Sir  David  Baxter.  The  Musetim  and 
attached  to  the  Music  class-room  now  mntain  valuable  coUcdil 
of^pparatus  and  books.  All  these  provisions  for  the  teadii^i 
mysic  were  in  fact  wrung  out  of  the  Senatus  by  Professor  Demil 
son.  I'hey  are  available  for  his  successors;  but  till  very  sb«d 
before  his  death,  when  his  health  was  biukcn,  lie  himself  had 
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proper  class-room,  instrument,  or  appliances  for  teaching.  His 
I  lectures  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  theory  of  harmony, 
I  and  though  this  made  a  somewhat  jejune  course,  one  of  his 
I  pupils,  now  the  Head  of  tlie  Normal  College  of  the  Church  of 
I  Scotland,  records :  ''  I  learned  much  from  him  tliat  has  remained 
)  a  permanent  possession,  and  that  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  in 

1  reading  and  in  listening  to  musical  compositions."  Donaldson's 
Ci  class  was  small,  and  fluctuating  between  from  twenty  to  thirty  at 
li  the  beginning,  and  from  eight  to  ten  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
p  His  management  of  the  Reid  Concert  was  not  felicitous.  He 
^  insisted  on  giving  away  all  the  tickets,  and  so  he  had  only  the 
^^150  or  ;^2oo  allowed  by  the  Senatus  to  meet  expenses.  He 
^  used  to  get  a  military  band  to  perform  General  Reid's  music,  a 
^  solo  performer  on  some  instrument,  and  a  quartette  of  operatic 

0  singers.  Inhere  was  always  great  heart-burning  about  the  allot- 
ijment  of  the  tickets.  Things  are  very  different  now.  Donaldson 
^died  in  1S65,  and  then  (5)  Herbert  Oakeley,  now  Sir  Herbert 
ijOakeley,  Composer -Royal  for  Scotland,  was  appointed  by  the 

2  Curators  to  be  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music. 

1  XXXVL— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

AND  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

(i)  RonERT  Lee,  i 847-1868.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of 
s  826-30  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Lord  Melboume's 
Government,  in  1 841,  resolved  to  carry  out  this  recommendation, 
Emnd  to  api)oint  Dr.  Candlish,  then  Minister  of  St  George's,  and^one 
of  the  greatest  preachers  and  divines  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  Ix;  the  first  Professor  of  this  subject,  with  a  Deanery  of  the 
CJha[)cl  Royal  of  llolyrood  attached  to  his  Chair.  This  design 
rvas  put  a  stoj)  to,  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  of  the 
r  inie,  and  the  fact  that  Candlish  had  violated  an  interdict  of  the 
Court  of  Session  by  preaching  in  the  parish  of  Huntly,  so  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  able  to  say  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  This 
t^rofessor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  if  dealt  with  by  the  Court  in  the 
as^ime  way  as  any  otiicr  person,  would  be  immediately  sent  to 
t^arison,  wlicrc  he  would  have  leisure  to  compose  his  first  syllabus 
i^f  lectures."     No  other  appointment  was  suggested  at  the  time, 
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and  the  nutter  «m  At^iped  till  1S46,  when  Dr.  B«an 
the  Deans  of  the  Chipd  Royal,  died,  nnd  LonI  job 
then  lesolved  to  found  die  i)rDpDscd  Clmlr,  nnd  endn 
the  stipend  whkb  Dr.  Bennies  death  had  rendered  1 
Greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Macaulay,  tlicn  ALP.  I 
boTgh,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  the  Minister  of  Old  Grt^ylmis', 
the  appeintment,  and  on  the  37th  January  1847  P"^ 
Commission  from  Qneen  Victorin,  ngainsi  wliirh  his  la 
Prmdpal  Lee  (u  we  have  seen,  Vol.  I.  p.  338),  lodged 
protest 

Probably  no  one  better  fitted  to  inaugurate  .t  Cliair  of] 
Criticism  could  have  been  found  atiioiig  (he  ranb 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  nas  not  that  Robert  Lee  at 
learned  (though  he  had  ootstrippGd  all  his  contrmponria 
Latin  and  Greek  classes  it  the  University  of  St.  Andn*^ 
hod  subsequently  been  an  industrious  Student  for  tweittf  j 
but  his  g^eat  merit  was  the  sjiirit  which  he  brought  with  li 
his  Chair.  This  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  liis  M 
Address  (which  b  justly  conceived  to  be  a  Professor"*  to| 
Let  us  take  the  following  specimens  of  [hat  address:  'I 
tine  of  enquiry  is  it  more  necessary  tlinu  in  the  dilTereiii 
ments  of  theolc^cal  study,  to  refuse  being  so  atamxd  || 
supposed  consequences  of  certain  doctrines,  if  a 
to  allow  ourselves  to  enquire,  in  the  first  place,  v 
those  doctrines  be  true.  In  this,  ns  in  all  the  other  d 
of  study,  tm/A  must  be  our  first  object;  and  that  wtiid^ 
will  always,  in  the  end,  niidionte  itself  as  that  which  4 
safe:"  "Which  of  you  would  not  shrink  from  bccomin^td 
his  own  ignorance,  sloth,  01  worldly  passions,  ttie  tea 
creasing  in  any  degree  that  s]iiiit  of  contention,  nuK>nt,4 
charitableness,  which  is  so  i>al|>ably  opposed  to  the  tr*« 
the  gospel,  and  by  which  the  Christian  Church  nmonge 
brought  to  the  very  «rge  of  ruin,  and  Christianity  it 
in  its  highest  form,  4  "ly**^  wvirfXcui  -np  ivToK^t,  is  in  4 

■  These  Tacli  are  token  from  1>t.  Story's  /.ifi  ami  A'rnmm^M 
i>.Z>.  (1870),  ToL  i.  p.  115. 

•  Robot  Lee,  who  wm  botn  al  Twenlmiralh,  Dnrlmm,  [a  rii 
fiances,  leamt  boat-buildinc,  anil  in  his  twcniiclh  yvat,  vr'uh  fc|| 
boalinhispockct.Kt  oiFlbf  Ihcl'nivrnily<>r8t.  An<lti 
lie  was  aoothci  of  the  doUc  imt^nccs  so  numcraus  in  tbcH  {«§•  I 
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g  from  the  earth?  In  proportion  as  you  are  able  to 
ito  the  true  scope  and  spirit  of  tlie  New  'leslament,  you 

the  less  capable  of  fomenting  evils  on  which  the  Head  of 
urch  cannot  but  look  with  displeasure.      For  my  part  1 

no  hope  of  any  reconcilement  among  Christians,  tiU  the 
^tament  shall  become  the  bona  fide  text-book,  from  which 
ies  shall  be  content  mmcdiattly  to  draw  their  theology. 

case  a  general  agreement  is  conceivable,  and  would  be 
\  which  now  it  is  not,  when  each  sect  makes  its  own  system, 
or  unwritten  in  creeds,  its  henneneulical  code."  These  sen- 
,  which  need  recognition  over  all  the  world,  could  nowhere 
e  appropriately  enforced  than  in  a  Scottish  University, 
d  Robert  Lee  been  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 

connected  with  his  Clioir — in  the  way,  for  instance,  that 
did — he  might  have  become  a  great  Professor.  But  he 
:  only  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  but  also  Minister  of 
ub',  and  almost  constantly  a  member  of  the  General 
ily ;  and  he  had  a  gre.it  life-work  outside  the  University. 
>rk  was  no  less  than  the  reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
lat  Robert  Lee  actually  achieved  in  this  respect  was  so 
B  that  it  is  impossible  to  regret  tiiat  his  energies  should 
;en  so  expended  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  researches 
r  scholarly  and  profound.  Lee's  chief  ciiaracteristics  were 
nd  critical  taste,  a  wide  good  sense,  which  revolted  against 
s  and  formalism,  an  original  spirit,  and  great  courage — 
«  qualities  being  harmnniscd  under  genuine  piety  and 
is.  He  was  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  "  broad- 
man";  but  when  told  that  he  had  been  accused  of  Uni- 
n,  his  reply  was:  "Those  who  charge  me  with  such 
5  little  know  nic.  My  entire  trust  for  everything  is  placed 
.lonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."^  liut  lie  fought  for 
I  of  worship  and  fieedoni  of  thought  within  the  Church  of 
d,  and  in  the  former  issue  he  was  successful.  He  had 
iig  fretted  by  the  baldness  and  ungraceful ness  of  the  forms 
ic  worship  in  Scotland.  When  Old  Greyfriars'  was  restored 
f,  after  a  fire,  I-ce  took  the  opportunity  to  remodel  its 
ments,  introducing  stained  glass  into  some  of  the  windows 
e  then  conunenced  a  more  than  ten  years'  struggle  for 
'   Sloiy's  Lift  of  Keivii  Lte,  vol.  i.  p.  S05. 
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liberty  to  improve  the  Mnices  o{  the  Churcli,  by  wriuen  frtj^l 
more  suitable  posture^  the  nid  of  instrumental  music,  airflte 
like.  In  1864  he  brought  out  a  work  entitled  TAf  Xtfirm^m 
Church  in  Wonhip,  Gfvtrmnient,  ami  Doclritie.  l\iri  /, 
ship.  He  did  not  live  to  figlit  tlie  bntilc  whicli  be  bad  i 
for  reTormation  in  certain  |KHnts  of  Cliurdi  government  and  4(|| 
trine.  But  if  any  one  will  ap[)reci.-Lte  the  results  of  Kobefl  L^l 
cflbrts  for  the  improvement  of  worship,  let  liiin  seek  ihca 
only  in  I.£e's  own  church  of  Cirey friars',  but  in  the  great  naik 
cathedral  of  Scotland,  in  the  tligiiificd,  though  sjiii[>le,  senicat 
the  High  Church  of  St  Giles. 

As  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  I.ee  lind  a 
extended  over  two  years,  comprLsing  in  the  first  yew 
and  criticism  of  the  Old  Tectoiiiciit  Cinon,  in  the 
the  New.  In  each  week  there  were  two  lectures  on 
jects ;  on  two  othtt  days  he  gave  cxiiository  lectures  on  boab  j 
Scripture  (as,  for  instance,  the  EpisUes  to  ilie  CorintliJaiu)i  ri 
the  fifth  day  he  received  and  criticised  "expositions''  ftov* 
Students.  In  tliis  scheme  l^e  set  an  example  which  hw  k^ 
followed  by  all  the  other  FloTessots  of  DibLicil  CriticiMti  n  S114 
land.  Professor  Lee's  firtt  ap|>ears  to  have  lain  in  an 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Creek  Testament  "  He  kc|«i 
watcliful  eye  on  the  {xogress  of  his  science,  and  wit 
abreast  of  the  infonnaticMi  of  liic  dny."  Thtouf;liout  his  ii  iihaj 
manly  honesty  was  apparent,  often  supported  l>y  ncr^xxa  mI 
moving  eloquence;  this  is  tbe  lostiiimny  of  one  of  the  otfl 
talented  of  his  pupils,  who  odds :  *'  I  am  satisfied  that  atteodiat 
at  his  class  was  not  only  an  op|>ottunity  of  ac()uiring 
knowledge^  but  was  also  a  purifying  and  clcming  SfitrilBal  di 
dpline,  inculcating  and  inpoiting  a  disintcrcttcd  lu«-c  of  xrtk,\ 
fearless  laith  in  its  power,  and  a  rcsutulion  to  put»ie  it  at 
hazards.***  Robert  Lee  died  in  1S68,  aged  smy-tluce»  ai^ 
succeeded  by  (a)  Alkxamdir  H.  CttARnotis,  tbc 
fessor  of  Biblical  Crilidsnk 

XXXVII.— THE  REGIUS  TKOKESSaR  OK  TECIIN 
The  history  of  tbc  ill«taircd  Clair  of  Tcchnolagy  in  tbe  U 
^xisity  of  F^inburgh  has  been  .-iln-ady  skdched   (VoL  L  | 

'  Ul.  Wallace  ID  54..i)-i  /j>,  >uL  U.  p.  M7. 
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^54-36 1 )y  and  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  work  done  in 
teimection  with  that  Chair  by  the  first  and  only  Professor, 
^■ORGE  WiLSONy  1 855-1 859.  It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to 
Uld  a  few  particulars  about  his  life.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
b  1 81 8y  his  parents  being  in  moderate  circumstances.  Like  Sir 
%.obert  Christison,  he  was  a  twin,  but  his  twin  brother  only  lived 
Sll  his  eighteenth  year.  George  Wilson  was  throughout  life  the 
^ose  friend  of  his  elder  brother  Daniel,  now  the  distinguished 
Ptofessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  author  of 
Reminiscences  of  Old  Edinburgh^  eta  Geoige  Wilson  was  edu- 
»ted  at  the  High  School,  and  then  came  for  Medical  studies 
:o  the  University ;  he  attended  Hope's  classes  in  Chemistry,  but 
in  the  last  year  of  his  course  he  learnt  Practical  Chemistry  extra- 
icademically  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Kemp,  a  self-taught  demonstrator 
a  great  ability,  who  died  young.  Wilson  was  the  College  friend 
a  Dr.  John  Keid  the  Anatomist,  and  of  Edward  Forbes  the 
^faturalist,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  the  Lives  of  both  of  them. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  Oineromathetic  Brotherhood,  of  which 
some  account  is  elsewhere  given.  In  1839  ^^  graduated  M.D. 
irith  a  Thesis  "On  the  certain  existence  of  Haloid  Salts  of  the  Electro- 
legative  Metals  in  solution;"  this  paper  was  published  next  year 
n  the  Edinburgh  Academic  Annual,  In  the  session  1840-41  he 
x>mmenccd  lecturing  on  Chemistry  in  the  extra -Academical 
K:hool,  but  unfortunately,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  the 
•fleets  of  a  neglected  sprain,  incurred  during  a  walking  tour, 
wrought  on  a  disease  of  the  foot,  which  became  so  much  aggra- 
vated that,  on  the  ist  January  1 843,  he  underwent  Syme's  operation 
"or  the  amputation  of  the  ankle-joint,  Wilson's  case  being  only  the 
K^cond  in  which  this  operation  had  been  practised.  That  was 
xjfore  the  clays  of  chloroform.  Wilson  suflfered  greatly,  and  the 
(hock  to  his  constitution  led  to  a  permanent  delicacy  and  to 
>ulmonary  disease.  He  lectured,  however,  with  great  brilliancy 
"or  fifteen  years.  All  that  he  did  was  marked  by  genius;  his 
anguage  was  precise  in  scientific  statement,  but  constantly  em- 
bellished from  his  stores  of  imagination  and  fancy.  In  1850  he 
wrought  out  Chemistry  an  Elementary  Text-book;  in  1851  Tlie 
Life  and  IVorks  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Cavendish ;  in  1852 
Electricity  and  flu  Electric  Telegraph  ;  and  Hu  Clianistry  of  the 
Stars ;  in  1855  Researches  on  C^hur^BKmimm ;  in   1857  The 
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JSve  Gateways ^ JOumia^  His  writings  were  "the  faojHlB 
of  Science";  in  addidon  to  Ac  works  mentioned,  he  contriMrf 
to  various  scientific  sodetiet  valuable  pajiers,  the  list  of  ubidf 
too  long  for  insertitxi  beie.  Throughout  the  remaindei  of  !• 
life  his  vivid  spirit  waa  ever  contending  with  the  weakness  <(li 
bodily  fiame;  In  1855  be  was  :ippointecl  Pioressor  of  Ted» 
logy.  In  1858,  on  the  death  of  William  Gregory,  the  Vmkm 
of  Chemistry,  a  host  of  Iriendc  wished  hioi  to  be  a  ouuIidiU  Is 
that  Chair,  but  he  felt  that  be  had  not  strength  cnougli  for  Id 
duties,  and  he  withdiew  his  name.  On  the  33d  Novtite 
1859  he  died.     Hia  life  in  all  respects  had  been  beautiful' 


XXXVIII.— PROFESSORS  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  POLmDtt 
ECONOMY  AMD  MERCANTILE   LAW. 

Wb  have  related  above  (pp^  i49-i5d)  the  establishment,  in  i3;i 
of  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy,  etc.,  by  the  enlightened  mn 
ficence  of  the  Uerchant  Comiiany.  I'he  only  peculiarity  ^» 
the  Chair  was  that  the  Deed  of  Foundation  provided  that  ik 
Professor  who  waa  to  fill  it  was  not  to  be  appoUitnl  aJ  nW 
aat  tidpam,  but  only  bx  aeven  ycus,  with  eligibihty  for  re-dmiK 
The  Senatus  objected  to  this  arrangeinenl,  an<l  were  fur  dediiai 
the  Chair  if  founded  on  such  lemis ;  but  they  were  assufri  ^ 
the  then  leading  members  of  the  Merchant  Company,  thil  J 
during  five  years'  trial  the  Chair  should  prove  succcssfnl,  1I9 
would  then  be  taken  to  make  the  t'rofcssorsliip  a  life  g^ip^ 
ment  On  this  undemanding  the  Merchant  Cotitgnny's  f;ifi  •• 
«>rdially  accepted  by  the  Senatus  and  the  University  Oiurt 

The  Curators,  and  the  Master  and  Treasurer  of  the  Mcr1« 
Company,  who  were  by  the  Deed  associated  wiili  them,  Iben  i» 
ceeded  to  elect  the  first  Professor,  and  their  choice  fell  on  VViuxa 
Balulntine  Hodgson,  who  indeed,  by  a  combiitation  of  quaitm 
seemed  marked  out  Sem:  the  post     He  was  a  native  of  EdinhmipL 
and  the  son  of  a  former  citisen,  and  liad  risen  out  of  sotDnU 
humble  circumstances  into  a  i>osiiion  of  alllucncc  and  rci 
being  widely  known  as  an  economist,  an  educationist,  ai 
popular  lecturer.     Bom  in  1815,  Hodgson  had  been  edv 
■  The  nbove  imperfect  notice  ii  Inkrti  froin  llic  Mimeir  ef  Gt^rp  N 
etc.,  by  hi*  sislcr,  Jetiie  Allken  Wibnii  (i860). 
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t  the  High  School  and  the  University  of  Edinbuigh ;  he  then 
levoted  several  years  to  private  teaching  and  study;  m  1839  ^^ 
lecame  Secretary,  and  afterwards  Principal,  of  the  Liverpool 
nttitute,  a  school  which  flourished  greatly  under  him  till  1847, 
rhen  he  removed  to  Manchester  as  Principal  of  the  CSuxlton 
ligh  School;  in  1851  he  resigned  that  appointment,  and 
ravelled  for  some  time  abroad;  from  1854  to  i860  he  was 
ngaged  in  England  in  advocating  improved  scientific  and 
conomic  teaching  in  schools ;  in  1858-59  he  was  attached  to  the 
loyal  Commission  on  Primary  Schools,  and  made  a  Report  for 
iiat  Commission  on  the  London  district;  ih>m  1863  to  1868  he 
'as  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  to  the  London  University. 

From  time  to  time  Hodgson  had  published  numerous 
amphlets  and  lectures,  such  as  On  Education^  1^37  >  IVlmt  is 
Jen  and  what  is  not  seen^  or  Political  Economy  in  one  lesson  (being 
translation  from  Bastiat),  1852;  Classical  Instruction^  its  use  emd 
htse^  1853 ;  The  Conditions  of  Health  and  Wealth  educeMnuMj 
*nsidered  {two  lectures),  i860;  Classical  Edtuation^  Why^  IVhen^ 
nd  for  Whom  f  1 866 ;  Exaggerated  Estimates  of  Reading  and 
Vritifig  as  a  Means  of  Education^  1867  ;  On  the  Education  of 
7irls  and  the  Employment  of  Women  of  the  Middle  Classes^  1869  > 
Competition,  1870;  Turgoty  his  Life,  Times ,  and  Opinions  (two 
ictures),  1870. 

Hodgson,  in  187 1,  accepted  the  Chair  of  Commercial  and 
olitical  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  on  an  ap|)ointment  for 
nren  years ;  he  felt  that  his  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  all  the 
thcr  Professors  in  the  University,  who  had  their  Chairs  for  life, 
jt  he  relied  on  the  understanding  that  after  five  years,  if  he  should 
3  successful  in  his  teaching,  lie  would  receive  a  life-tenure  of  his 
Bee.  He  therefore  brought  his  Penates  to  Edinburgh,  and  pur- 
lased  the  beautiful  country-house  of  Bonaly,  formerly  Lord  Cock- 
jrn's  residence,  in  the  nciglibourhood,  where  he  settled  down. 
!c  became  extremely  |X)pular  among  the  citizens;  took  a  paternal 
terest  in  the  Merchant  Company's  schools ;  frequently  lectured 
r  the  Philosophical  Institution  and  the  Literary  Institute  of 
dinburgh ;  and  became  member  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
hamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  meantime,  during  six  years,  his 
lass  in  the  University  had  averaged  fifty  Students  per  annum, 
lich,  if  not  a  brilliant  result,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 
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eon^dering  that  the  tul^ect  of  Political  Economy  vas  not  pali 
any  curriculum  for  gwdwaHoh.  A  new  set  of  rulers  in  i 
Heichant  Company,  wbo  "knew  not  Josepli,"  had  sucocdi 
those  who  in  1871  bad  gnen  pledges  to  ttie  Univetsiiy.  .^ 
so  thoK  pledges  were  ignond  on  the  pretext  tliat  the  Chair  W 
not  been  a  auccen.  It  ti  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  tiH 
course  of  action,  for  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  Ui 
better,  or  moie  pc^mhr,  lecturer  ihan  Hodgson,  and  DOlia| 
could  be  gained  by  keeping  huu  in  a  humiliating  position. 
one  thing  to  be  done  wai  to  get  Poliiical  Economy 
a  subject  for  graduatkn,  and  this  would  probably  be 
the  fitst  Executive  Couuniaakm  that  might  be  aj^pointcd  b>  i* 
with  the  University. 

Hodgson's  term  of  office  expired  in  1878,  and  he  im  ihi 
unanimously  reappointed  by  the  electors.  He  accc| 
apptrintraent  under  strong  [wotcst,  and  intimated  that  he  ik« 
resign  Iiis  Chair  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  session.  'The  cm  ^ 
ments  of  the  Chair  were  of  nu  importance  to  him,  and  faeil  'i 
aggrieved  by  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  Uiv  haoifs  d  k  41 
Merchant  Company.  He  was  induced,  however,  to  iricbd*  | 
his  resignation,  and  he  continued  to  tench  until  the  end  c^*  If 
session  1879-80.  In  the  summer  of  1880  he  went  (o  Bnoi  Q 
to  attend  an  Educational  Congress,  and  he  tliere  dinl  *■  ^ 
suddenly  of  heart-disease,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  ^ 

In  Political  Economy  Hodgson  did  not  strike  out  ikv|»  fe| 
he  was  a  sound  and  wthodox  Economist  of  the  llastiat  am)  £14  h( 
Mill  school  In  other  matteis  his  opinions  were  marked  i  fct4  % 
a  representative  of  what  may  be  called  middle-class  ideas  I^  In 
may  be  gadiered  from  the  titles  of  his  pamphlets  above  ip''  |)| 
He  was  the  opponent  of  the  English  Public  School  systfu^ll  b 
objected  to  boarding-schools  altogether,  and  he  dcpreciuo)  U  ^ 
value  of  classical  education.  Instead  of  Latin  and  CnA*  ||| 
would  rather  have  hod  Phyuology  and  Economics  laugki  ^ 
schools.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Women's  Rights,  and  ono"  |^ 
Anti-vivisectionist  He  was  a  strong  Liberal,  if  not  1)^  '^ 
politician,  and  was  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cuminiltce  i>'  a 
Midlothian  campaign.  In  this  ca[iacity  he  was  an  unmsM  || 
denouncer  of  the  ill-doings  of  Lord  IScnconsfield. 

Hodgson  was  a  man  of  wide  rcidiiig,  and  in  some 
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;iits  he  was  especially  well-informed;  particularly  in  French 
srary  history  and  in  the  mots  and  ana  thereto  appertaining. 
t  was  a  noted  conversationist,  overflowing  with  anecdote.  He 
1  amassed  a  large  library,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  Political 
onomy  was  exceptionally  perfect.  This,  through  the  kindness 
his  widow,  was  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
inburgh. 

In  1880  (2)  Joseph  Shield  Nicholson,  the  present  Professor 
Commercial  and  Political  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law,  was 
x>inted  as  successor  to  Professor  Hodgson  for  a  period  of 
^en  years. 

ppENDix  S.     Notices  of  Student-Life  in  the  College  or 
Universiiy  of  Edinburgh  in  Bygone  Times. 

Owing  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  "  Old  College  Record," 
ijch  was  carried  off  by  the  Town  Council  in  1 704,  and  care- 
sly  destroyed  among  the  accumulated  rubbish  in  the  office  of 
l^ritcr  to  the  Signet  some  time  subsequently  to  1826  (see  Vol 
p.  245  note),  we  have  doubtless  been  deprived  of  valuable 
9-  relative  to  Student-life  in  the  early  days  of  the  "  Town's 
lege."  The  City  Records  furnish  very  few  hints  on  the 
pcct.  We  note,  under  date  30th  August  1586,  that  "for 
d  causes  and  considerations  moving  them,  the  Council  find 
tspcdicnt  that  the  privilege  and  vacance  be  given  to  the 
Jents  of  the  Town's  College,  for  one  month  next  to  come." 
s  shows  the  conception  entertained  by  the  Town  Council  of 
College  which  they  had  established.  So  far  from  enjoying 
freedom  of  a  University,  it  was  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
:1i  School,  which  at  that  time  had  a  one  month's  vacation  in  the 
inin,  not  fixed,  but  to  be  asked  for  each  year  and  conceded 
r^aiia  by  the  Town  Council.  It  may,  however,  be  here  men- 
ed  that  in  the  Foundation  Deed  of  Marischall  College  (1593), 
i-cration  of  one  fortnight  in  the  year  was  all  that  was  permitted. 
"e  liberal  ideas  on  this  subject  gradually  came  in,  and  on  the 
\  December  1624  **  the  Council  think  good  to  grant  a  vacance 
be  College  to  the  8th  January  next,"  that  is  to  say,  a  Christ- 
vacation  of  more  than  three  weeks  was  granted,  in  addition 
Uc  month  in  autumn.     In  the  Regulations  for  CoUese  D     ip- 
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line,  adopted  in  t6s8,  ao  defined  period  of  vacadoo  la 
doirn,  but  it  wu  Implied  ttiit  the  College  session  wailen 
mence  on  the  ist  October  each  year.    In  16.^3  the  To«n(>« 
made  a  lule  that  ever;  Stodeat  coming  back  late  for  scsicB 
to  be  fined  "  Sd.  for  eadi  die^  morning,  forenoon,  and  afunt 
missed  by  him  after  the  ist  October.     It  is  cIcat  that  thn 
of  a  "long  vacation  "  wotild  preclude  the  Regents  froan  la 
for  research,  and  the  Stadenis  from   private   study.     Mw 
Professorial  system  had  been   introduced   in    170S,  aodAi 
the  period  when  the  Frofemor.^  were  left  lo   thcmscl*ei  b^fc 
Town  Council,  a  long  vwaticHt  was  gradually  ndojilcd.    Welv 
seen  from  the  progmmmes  of  r74i   (Vol,  1.    ppt  366-t;j|U 
the  Professors  then  had  courses  of  dilTering  length,  araonlcf 
they  found  convenient    Thna  Stevenson,  the  ProfcGSor  of  L^ 
lectured    for   nearly  eight  monilis,  while    M'Laurin,  «h 
advancing  science  in  the  intervals  of  teaching,  allowed  I 
and  his  class  a  vacation  of  six  months.     The  custom  hn 
quendy  grown  up  that  the  Faculties  of  Arts  nnd    UivinitfOi 
for  about  six  months  in  die  year,  lliose  of  Medicine  aaij  i^ 
about  nine  months     The  Ctmnnission  of  1826-1830 
satisfied  with  this  airangnnent,  and  tliey  actually  propotedB 
there  should  be  eleven  monthi  o(  teaching  in  the  Univcr^iy. 
ginng  back  to  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century.     In  iW,' 
ludicrous  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  this  sulijca' 
the  Senatus  received  intimation  of  a  bequest  by  John  Tinjit 
Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  of  jifioo  a  year  to  each  of  the  Arts  Profi* 
in  the  Scotch  Univenities,  provided  that  they  would  tfti* 
teach  "the  whole  year  without  any  other  vacations  Oud  lb 
established   by   Law,  and   fourteen   days   about    MidsaoM 
Whether  any  Arts  Professor  would  have  accepted  the  Icp?' 
these  terms  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  at  all  events  iheSctf 
directed  their  law-agents  in  London  to  look  after  their 
in  the  matter.     In  Fet»uaty   1819  it  was  announced  thii^ 
John  Nicholls  had  given  judgment,  setting  aside  Mr,  I'ar^utf 
Will,  on  the  ground  that  the  Testator  must  be  of  unsound  bm 
So  much  for  the  history  of  vacations. 

Under  date  3d  July  1635  wc  get  a  little  trail  of  the  fW 
government  of  the  Town  Council,  who,  "understanding  Uul 
Scholars  within  the  College  ore  much  witJidrawn  from  ihcit  km 
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>y  invitations  to  burials,  to  their  great  prejudice  in  their  advance- 
ment in  learning,  discliarge  the  Principal  to  grant  any  license  to 
;he  Scholars  to  go  to  any  burials  whatsoever,  except  of  such  as 
tiave  been  benefactors  to  the  College,  old  Magistrates,  Lords  of 
Council  or  Session,  Clerks  or  Prime  Advocates,  or  Students  or 
Scholars  within  the  said  College,  only." 

As  before  related,  the  Town  Council's  original  idea  of  the 
College  was  that  it  should  contain  resident  Students  with  an 
"economy,"  or  common  table.  Never  being  able  to  get 
funds  for  the  latter  purpose,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  it  At 
first  a  certain  portion  of  the  Students  resided  in  chambers  pro- 
ruled  for  them  in  College,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  catered 
for  themselves.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  great  movement 
was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  those  chambers,  which  were 
built  round  the  three  courts  of  the  College.  But  by  degrees 
Students  ceased  to  occupy  them,  and  they  were  turned  into  class- 
rooms or  Professors'  houses,  or  let  to  various  citizens.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  College  residence  for  the 
Students  had  virtually  ceased.  They  all  lived  at  home  or  in 
lodgings,  as  now, — a  very  few  boarding  with  the  Professors. 

The  Town  Council  at  first  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  Students 
must  wear  gowns.  But  this  was  never  enforced,  having  perhaps 
been  distasteful  to  influential  parents.  In  1695  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Scotland  recommended 
*'  that  all  Masters  and  Regents  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  black 
gowns,  and  the  Students  red  gowns,  that  thereby  the  Students 
may  be  discouraged  from  vageing  or  vice."  But  nothing  came 
of  this,  and  the  gown  never  having  been  wom  during  260  years, 
the  Senatus  received,  in  1843,  ^  petition  from  382  matriculated 
Students,  asking  them  to  "  devise  means  for  reviving  among 
Students  and  Graduates  in  attendance  on  classes  in  the  University 
use  of  the  black  gown  and  cap  worn  by  Students  of  the  Sister 
Universities."  This  petition,  to  judge  from  the  mention  of  the 
colour  "  black,"  must  have  been  got  up  by  some  English  Student ; 
it  was  met  by  a  counter-petition,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 
signatures,  against  the  introduction  of  Academical  costume,  and 
a  Committee  of  the  Senatus  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Students  took  no  interest  in  the  matter.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  make  no  change,  except   that   of  authorising  a  gown   for 
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Gmduatea,  to  be  lued  by  them  on  Degree  day,  and  aOuwudii 
Court,  or  on  public  occasions.  Perhaps  Uic  only 
irhich  Students'  gowna  are  injsscd  arc  in  Academical  ]> 
in  which  Students  take  |>art.  Such  occasions  are  very 
at  the  public  funenUs  botli  of  Sir  James  Sim[)son  and  Sir 
Chrtstison,  many  hundreds  of  Sludcnts  walked  in  proccsioc^; 
the  eRect  would  have  been  more  sinking  bad  they  worn 

Others  of  the  old  Town  Council  Regulations  have  fiUen 
desuetude  through  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  citcni 
For  instance, — that  no  Student  should  "  speak  Scots,' 
mlewas  meant  to  conlinc  the  Students  to  the  use,  nntgf 
English,  but  of  LAtin,  which  was  the  language  not  only  of  Leodaf 
but  of  ordinary  confersadon,  in  the  College  in  the  early  Kt^ciri^ 
days.  Such  a  iHUCtice,  from  its  great  inconvenience,  was  iooad 
to  be  abandoned.  Probably  talking  in  Latin  had  been  givtn  q 
in  the  College  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ccntaiy,  sd 
teaching  in  Latin  was  on  its  last  legs  in  tlic  middle  oftfl 
eighteenth  century.  Latin  Theses,  however,  and  exammatiuM  ■ 
Latin,  lingered  on  in  the  Medical  Faculty  till  1833. 

Another  of  the  old  rules  ntay  be  mentioned,  on  accmau  rf 
the  puzzle  which  it  has  given  to  antiquarians :  "  No  one  ilol 
frequent  Kaiterpulliei,  nor  play  at  games  of  cards  or  dice."  His 
were  "  KailerfulUcs t"  So  the  word  was  printed  in  an  ats» 
from  the  City  Records  produced  in  the  action  before  thcCcai 
of  Session,  r826-i8s9.  In  dcspnir  of  a  solution,  some  Ibk 
Bugg^ted  that  the  reading  should  \ye  "  Katie  Pullic's,"  as  iho^ 
a  person  called  Katie  Pullie  had  kept  some  objectionable  ham 
of  entertainment  But  the  Rev,  J.  Anderson,  carcfulty  cxaminnf 
the  handwriting  of  the  original  entry  in  the  City  Record*,  ta 
discovered  that  the  word  in  question  is  not  "  Kaiterfiullics  '  li* 
"  Kaitchpullies,"  that  is,  "Catchpuls,"  which  (from  the  Dutd 
Katupet)  was  the  old  Scotch  word  for  tennis-courts.*  'Iliustt 
learn  that  in  the  seventeenlli  century  there  were  lennis-couns  b 

'  The  writer,  aoinc  ten  or  Iwclvc  ycnra  ngo,  received  an  nntinyin<ius  Mia 
from  "  It  Working;  Man,"  wbo  said  lliat  his  sun,  in  nuctiding  Univnsliy  cb^ 
felt  uhnmeil  or  the  shablMneta  al  liis  aliiic ;  nn<)  Ihc  Icllct  nig|;«noiI  1^  jf 
gowM  were  woro,  tach  defccls  would  Ik:  covcrci!.  And  Uiig  donbtlos  ««ril 
be  the  cote. 

'  In  A'fl/zi/f/ we (ce "the  Eainc"Qr  "Knit,"  which  wnsprolsiMyconnecid 
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Sdinburgh,  and  that  these  were  considered  places  of  dissipation 
lot  desirable  for  a  Student  to  frequent 

The  Students  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  were,  as  a  rule, 
ti  the  Covenanting  side.  Among  the  Graduates  of  1658  we  find 
lie  name  of  Hugo  Mackaile,  who  eight  years  later  was  tortured 
lid  hanged  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause.  The  dying  speech 
pon  the  scaffold  of  this  youthful  martyr  was  one  of  the  most 
iblime  and  affecting  things  in  the  history  of  the  Covenanters, 
tid  it  should  be  quoted  here,  only  that  it  would  seem  out  of 
^,  if  introduced  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  trivial  details. 
In  December  1680,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  at  Holy- 
ty  the  Students  made  a  great  demonstration  of  their  religious 
rinciples.  A  few  days  before  Christmas -Day  the  following 
Advertisement "  was  posted  up  in  the  town : — 

**  These  are  to  give  notice  to  all  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Citizens, 
id  others,  That  We,  the  Students  in  the  Royal  University  of  Edin- 
jir]gh  (to  show  our  Detestation  and  Abhorrence  of  the  R&mish  Religion^ 
id  our  Zeal  and  Fervency  for  the  Protestant),  Do  Resolve  to  Bum 
te  Effigies  of  Antichrist,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  at  the  Mercat  Cross  of 
dinburgh,  the  25  of  December  Instant,  precisely  at  Twelve  a-Clock 
\  the  Forenoon  (being  the  Festival  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity):  And 
nee  we  hate  Tumults,  as  we  do  Superstition,  we  do  hereby  (under 
le  Pain  of  Death)  Discharge  all  Plunderers,  Robbers,  Thieves, 
/liores,  and  Bawds,  to  come  within  40  Paces  of  our  Company,  and 
jch  as  shall  be  found  disobedient  to  these  our  Commands,  SUd 

By  our  Special  Command,  Robert  Brown,  Secretary  of 
State  to  all  our  Theatrical  and  Extra-literal  Divertise- 
ments."  * 

The  sequel  of  this  proclamation  may  be  gathered  from  several 
sources,  but  most  minutely  and  graphically  from  a  rare  tract '  en- 

wilh  the  French  "chasse,"  Eng.  "Chase,"  the  great  stroke  at  tennis.     Sir 
David  Lyndsay  makes  his  Abbot  say : 

"Thocht  I  preach  not,  I  can  play  at  the  caiche." 

Dunbar,  in  his  General  Saty re ^  st.  xiv.,  says  that  before  his  lime 

**  Sa  niony  ralkcllis,  sa  niony  kctche-pillaris, 
Sic  ballis,  sic  knackctlis,  and  sic  tutivallaris, 
Within  this  land  was  never  hard  nor  sene/' 

*  A  printed  cojiy  of  this  "Advertisement"  is  preserved  in  the  University 
Library.      *  Of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Justice  General. 
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titled  A  Mtdta  Apology  for  the  Students  of  Ediittur^  hr^ 
aPope,  Iktemhtr  35,  t6So,  Humbly  Resfutng  the  Admtjm 
tit  ImptatOwn  ^ Dhhyalty  and  HeMlion,  -with  whA  ^^ 
Aargtd m  a  Letter^  etc.  London,  i68t.  This  cuiknis  pai|l 
iru  the  productiau  of  a  )'Oung  Englishman  stutljring,  M^ 
witfa  some  of  lus  countrymen,  in  the  College  of  Edinbin^ 
who  was  probably  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  aHaii,  of  li 
he  gives  his  own  version,  somewhat  as  follows  : — Uisclniiniagn 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Students  of  seditiously  doiag 
thing  which  should  lead  to  a  rebellion  .igainst  the 
he  says:  "We  thought  fit  to  give  an  innocent  proof  of  Ota  KlM 
avenioa  to  Popery,  We  resolved  therefore  to  burn  ihe  ft(s' 
When  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  .1  bond  wa5  dtawni^tf  I 
subscribed  by  all  the  Students,  in  which  lliey  bound  Iherad 
"under  forfeiture  of  half-a-crown,"  to  assist  each  other  in  tMif!( 
it  out  The  writer  then  ignores  the  fact  of  the  "  AdrerttKmat' 
above  quoted,  which  was  evidently  intended  lo  enlist  lie 
patbies  of  the  town's  people,  and  says  :  "  However,  our  bdi 
was  not  so  closely  carried  but  that  it  got  wind,  and  comity  ttfe 
Lord  Provost's  car,  was  quickly  carried  to  the  IX  and  U  Cl» 
cellor.  Both  of  them  were  greatly  enraged  tberent,  and  ibo* 
il^  to  cut  down  the  atlenipters,  they  resolve  by  all 
prevent  it,  and  i>i  order  hereunto  the  I'ownM.-iyor '  is  smt  U  ft 
Principal  on  lliursday  at  Midnight  to  cause  him  to  mvcs^ 
The  Principal  (Andrew  Cant)  accordingly  the  next  day 
the  Bchoob,  and  olTered  a  contrary  bond  to  be  siil^scribcd  If  k 
Students,  whicli  was  generally  refused  by  all,  unless  some  d  Br 
first  year." ' 

Tlie  same  night,  under  order  of  the  Magistrates,  9ot^ 
"rushed  into  the  College,"  "broke  open"  some  of  the  1 
arrested  two  English  Students,  with  "some  others  who  wen  if 
posed  to  be  princi|xtl  actors,"  and  lodged  them  in  tlie  Caso^ 
Tolbooth.  Next  day  was  Christ  mas- Day,  and  at  an  eailj  hi« 
the  troops  were  out  in  full  force  lo  stop  the  auto  da  Ji ,  i»  fc 

'  An^ict  for  "  Lord  Provosl. " 

•  We  ciuiDot  bat  rcmntk  on  the  ciccfdingly  (rilil  and _^ 

Qilopted  by  the  l'rinci]»l,  who,  with  full  warning  of  whni  wns  to  l«  _ 

with  full  disciplinaiy  powcis,  liirl  nolhinc  ap|>»rent]y  liu<  inviir  ihe  SiwIeB* 
■bondoD  their  projcci.     Bui  pcchnps  [he  account  here  a  not  lo  be  rdM  <• 
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'Giassmarket  were  the  Lifeguards  under  General  Daliel ;  in  the 
^Parliament  Close  two  companies  under  the  Earl  of  Mar;  the 
■>City  Militia  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street ;  and  "  a  company 
^oi  Foot  to  double  the  ordinary  guards  at  Holyroodhouse  for 
■the  security  of  the  Duke's  person."  To  meet  "all  this  martial 
^preparation — all  this  noise  of  drums,  kettledrums,  and  trumpets, 
loll  this  appearance  of  colours  flying,  drawn  swords,  matches  bum- 
iing,  etc,  wherewith  at  this  time  the  whole  city  was  full," — the 
*  Students  sallied  out  in  their  procession  without  arms,  but  their 
t  numbers  were  swelled  as  they  advanced  "  by  an  unsought  for 
if  accession  of  a  great  many  tradesmen  and  apprentices,  who,  it 
t  seems,  were  as  eager  for  the  pastime  and  as  ready  to  expose 
r  Popery,"  as  themselves. 

"We  thus,"  says  the  writer,  "attended  the  Statue  in  its 
JPontificalibus  down  the  High  School  Wynd  and  up  Blackfriars' 
Wynd  to  the  High  Street  You  will  admire  how  we  got  any 
place  free  almost  to  perform  the  execution,  yet  we  did;  but 
seeing  the  armed  opposition  that  was  drawing  in  on  all  sides, 
and  being  careful  of  keeping  the  peace,  without  further  ceremony 
than  the  reading  of  a  short  accusation,  we  set  it  on  fire  with  a 
couple  of  flambeaus :  at  the  sight  whereof  Pereat  Papa  being 
loudly  resounded  made,  it  seems,  a  terrible  reverberation  in  some 
ears."  The  troops  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent "  the  Statue  " 
from  being  thoroughly  kindled,  and  the  Students  then  absconded, 
•*  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  its  defenders."  The  pamphlet 
amusingly  describes  "  the  cruel  drubs  which  the  merciful  soldiers 
gave  his  Holiness  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  preferring  to 
knock  him  on  the  head  rather  than  see  him  die  before  their  eyes 
the  unhallowed  death  of  an  heretic," — and  how  learning  that  the 
image  was  stufTcd  with  gunpowder,  "  they  thought  it  their  wisdom 
to  retire.  And  *twas  well  they  did  so  in  seasonable  time ;  for 
immediately  the  flames  reached  the  powder,  and  the  Pope  expired 
in  a — stink." 

After  the  burning  of  the  Pope  the  Students,  who  had  been 
previously  arrested,  were  examined  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
King's  Advocate.  Especially  "  the  two  English  gentlemen  "  were 
asked  "  if  they  were  not  instigated  by  letter  from  the  Lord  Grey." 
On  denying  this  they  were  threatened  with  "  the  boot"  As  none 
of  the  prisoners  would  confess  any  external  complicity  in  what 
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had  been  donCi  they  were  required  to  give  bonds  of  tieaa 
each  for  fiiitber  n]>{>carancc  at  the  pleasure  of  ihe  VmjC^ 


The  vriter  Bays  :  "Now  might  we  have  applied  OUndMl 
our  atudia,  and  all  things  been  ijuicteil,  had  noi  some  ii 
soldiers  given  lis  an  occasion  to  herd  together  ngain  li^asA 
and  cntting  one  of  the  Students  quite  through  the  sknlLtdi 
the  very  gate  oT  the  College,  and  tlint  without  the  least  yaa 
tion ;  atxi  not  only  so,  but  by  great  indignities  ofTcrcd  to  otti 
ofusin  other  places  of  the  town,"  He  adds  :  "Anothalli 
which  intervened,  gave  us  a  much  nioic  sensible  touch  li 
this :  a  Utile  after  the  first  disorders  were  over,  the  rrindiaii 
Regents  go  to  the  I'alace  with  a  design  to  liavc  made  an  ifi 
to  his  R.  Highne.ss;  but  being  denied  admittance  (tut  Ik 
OKysm  of  indignation  was  not  yet  over)  they  return.  ItuI  Ik 
agun,  and  ore  admitted.  Wc  were  apprehensive  tJiat  ihcf  ki 
our  names,  without  acc|uainting  us,  made  a  submission  and  be 
pardon  for  burning  the  Pope.  These  thougbts,  I  confcts,  | 
US ;  and  therefore,  to  show  how  much  we  continued,  in  the 
mind,  we  unanimously  gut  blue  ribbons  in  our  Imt;,  with  ihian 
No  POPK ;  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  Provost's  house,  mtd 
we  came  into  the  High  Street  we  cried,  '  jVfc  y\yv  /     AV  A 

The  writer,  going  on  to  complain  of  the  "  unjustifiabh 
vocations  "  given  to  the  Students,  says,  somewhat  tingramnuii 
"We  know  who  they  were  that  threatened  to  tread  under  hi 
those  who  durst  wear  a  blue  ribbon  before  him."  Tha 
writer  admits  th. -It  "some  rash  inconsiderate  lad  might  w 
In  passion  say  tliat  the  I'rovost  deserved  to  luive  his  house  Ix 
"Sir,  the  house  was  burnt,  and  burnt  designcilly,  there 
question,  but  how,  or  by  whom,  I  am  not  able  jiosiiivcly  to  ii 
you.  I  am  sure  thai  when  I  heard  it,  I  was  in  a  strange  surf 
and  he  adds  that  "the  most  daring  and  umlcrtalttng "  c 
Students  were  in  a  surprise  equal  to  his  own,  "  and  at 
detesting  such  n  vilinny."  He  proceeds  to  insinuate  thi 
incendiary  deed  was  the  work  of  the  Roman  CatUcdics^  ttu 
it  was  a  prelude  lo  burning  down  tCdinbitrgh.  He  says:  ' 
have  heard  of  the  apprehension  the  citizens  at  present  haw 
that  wicked  design  is  not  yet  laid  aside.  An<l  tlie  mxlill 
that  London  was  burnt — and  by  whom."  _^^^^^H 
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FtestonGeld,  the  seat  of  Sit  James  Dick,  Lord  Ptovost  of 
nbtirgh,  was  burnt  donn  on  the  night  of  the  nth  January 
'•  t,  the  family  being  then  in  town.  "  Several  people  deposed 
:  they  saw  some  youi^  men  with  uiiliglited  links  in  their 
ids  and  a  dark  lantern  going,  on  the  night  of  the  conflogra- 
b,  towards  Frestonfield ;  but,  notwithstanding  a  pardon  and 
Ufd  of  200  merks  being  olTered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  any 
:;wbo  would  discover  their  associates,  the  actual  jteqietrators 
«e  never  detected.  The  College  gates  were  ordered  to  be 
^  and  the  Students  to  withdraw  themselves  fifteen  miles  from 
S^ity,  But  in  ten  days  the  College  gales  were  thrown  open, 
1  the  Students  allowed  to  reluni,  u(>on  their  friends  becoming 
ition  for  their  peaceable  behaviour."^ 

From  the  Modest  ApoloiQ'  we  learn  that  the  privilege  of 
uning  to  the  College,  on  security  for  behaviour,  was  absolutely 
lied  to  the  English  Studi^nts,  who,  when  they  found  that  their 
ition  was  not  to  be  accepted,  "  fearing  to  be  trepanned,  were 
all  haste  necessitated  tu  go  out  of  Edinburgh  on  foot,  and 
e  post  at  the  next  stage,"  In  fact,  the  Crown  Ofiicers,  either 
XI  information  received,  or  from  a  just  intuition,  attributed  the 
tigation  of  this  foolish  escapade,  ending  in  a  serious  crime,  to 

English  Students.  ^Vc  have  seen  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
knectcd  the  name  of  Lord  Grey  with  tlic  nfTair,  and  it  seems 
te  possible  that  the  Stutlents  of  the  College  were  made  tools 

and  that  in  the  burning  of  the  Pope  by  these  thoughtless 
Iths  there  was  really  an  experimental  attempt,  planned  by 
er  heads,  to  excite  the  religious  passions  of  the  people  of 
tnburgh,  and  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
e  whole  tone  of  the  Modest  Apology  favoure  this  view.  It  is 
y  clever,  but  qui  s'exctne  s'lucuse  is  suggested  by  every  page. 
:  notice  first  the  Student's  Advertisement,  about  which  the 
iiphlet  is  significantly  silent ;  then  the  "unsought  for  acccs- 
n"  of  tradesmen  and  apprentices;  then,  as  Christmos-IJay 
ises  away  without  anything  serious,  the  renewal  by  the  Students 

tumultuary  proceedings  on  a  very  lame  excuse;  then  the 
aring  of  badges  and  shouting  "  No  Po[)e ! "  in  the  High  Street ; 
■n  the  burning  down  of  Prestonfieid — all  which  has  the 
jearance  of  an  organised  attempt  to  force  on  a  collision  with 
'  Arnot's  History  of  Edinbur^,  p.  394. 
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die  GorcnunaiL  ft  via  a  paltry  afiair,  bat  tna3r  han  ba 
a  mbsidiaiT  veuUne^  ^lA  ei-en  Lord  Gtey  and  otber  pd 
peofde  irim  were  jifcHlMg  at  the  time  for  the  ovatlaowsttt 
djrastj  would  not  rAbc  ta  countenance.  Al  aD  ncBB  fc 
Moiat  Afebgy  leavci  thia  iDi(iressioii,  and  at  the  sne  ■■ 
confinm  the  wipician  dnt  a  small  section  of  the 
headed  hj  Ei^tidmen,  did  actually  bum  down  PuLUntM 
It  ms  pfobaUy  becanae  die  aiicniiii,  in  its  political  aqKd,trf 
ao  complelely  faOed  ttiat  Ibe  Crown  OfBcets  aud  the  Tiri 
Cooncil,  Bctiiig  mids  dieir  instmctions,  co*n1cnled 
with  eliminadng  the  Eiiglirtncn,  and  suffered  the  other  StnM 
toratum  to  thdr  College  imk. 

The  two  EpisaqMlian  n-indpals,  Andrew  Cant  and  Al» 
ander  Homo,  seem  not  to  have  been  good  liands  at  mi 
diKJpline.  llie  thingt  whidi  Monro  relates  tn  his  PnstjlHit 
Inqtdiitimt  would  have  been  incredible  but  for  his  letlii^  Ha 
He  idates  how  a  niSaidj  Student,  Robert  Brown,  nicisj^ 
"the  Fliinderer,"  amoi^  other  things  fixed  a  placard  on  ik 
College  gates  threatening  to  kill  tlie  Regents,  and  orderiif  ik 
Prindpal  to  recant  a  wnnon  which  he  had  jireachcd.  He  «> 
however,  still  permitted  to  go  on  in  the  Collie,  till,  aa  a  coliaB 
tion  of  his  crimes,  he  and  a  ffing  or  others  Torced  their  wajrba 
the  house  of  the  Lord  President,  who  was  absent,  and  bightnc' 
bu  wife.  On  this  Honio  n>-s:  "I  confess  I  could  no  V»^ 
forbear;  I  went  to  the  class  where  Uiown  was,  and  called  ka 
to  the  Upper  Gallery,  and  gave  him  all  liis  pro[)er  naroa.a' 
threatened  him,  if  he  did  not  uitmediately  beg  m>-  [^dy  I>x:Upi6 
pardon,  I  would  break  his  bones.  All  these  big  words  1  laidv 
him,  and  the  day  thereafter  extruded  him  with  the  usual  iol» 
nities.  Uiwn  which  he  frequently  swore  he  would  be  leneget 
and  told  the  imder  Janitor  tliat  he  had  bought  a  pair  of  |i«fc 
to  shoot  me  {one  might  have  scived)." 

Another  incident  is  related  by  Monro,  whidi  sh€)ws  ciAl^ 
the  extraordinary  weakness  of  his  discipline,  or  else  thai  It 
sacrificed  discipline  to  ecclesiastical  [lartialiiy.  There  was  MB 
Mr.  Gourlay,  who,  though  Dot  a  Regent,  had  a  chamber  H 
College,  and  was  employed  on  one  occasion  to  do  the  wwfc 
Regent  Kennedy.  "  But  the  boj-s  found  him  out  of  his 
and  dro7e  him  out  of  the  schools  with  snow-balls."     The  I 
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on  this  remarks :  ''  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you, 

ii^  after  this  affront,  it  was  ever  possible  for  little  Gourlay,  in  so 

L  numerous  a  society,  to  recover  his  reputation."    Gourlay  probably 

ceased  to  teach,  but  he  lived  on  in  College,  till  the  Students, 

•  learning  that  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyterians, 
k  *'  beat  up  his  chamber  door  and  windows  with  stones ;  and  pulling 
-off  his  hat,  cloak,  and  periwig,  and  reproaching  him  with  Fanatic, 
ft  forced  him  to  remove  from  the  chamber  which  he  had  possessed 

■  peaceably  before."     Principal  Monro  "  fined  some  of  them  in'  a 

■  pecuniary  mulct,"  but  "  they  presently  caballed  themselves  into 
lia  more  numerous  combination,  and  then  it  was  that  Gourlay 

found  it  convenient  to  retire."  We  see  that  by  this  time  (nine 
ji  years  after  the  burning  of  the  Pope)  the  Students  were  anti- 
II  Presbyterian  in  their  sentiments.  Monro,  of  course,  approved  of 
■i  this,  and  he  said  of  them  :  "They  are  as  obedient  and  regular  as 
■I  so  many  youths  in  any  part  of  the  world." 
«f  Immediately  aller  his  induction  as  Principal,  Dr.  Gilbert  Rule 
p  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  disorderly  spirit  which  had  grown 
^f  up  in  the  College  under  his  two  predecessors.  A  paper  was 
^  drawn  up  by  himself  and  the  Regents,  which  the  Students  in 
J.  March  1691  were  called  upon  to  subscribe ;  it  began  as  follows  : — 

-35  "  We  undersubscribers,  students  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  do 
S'  hereby  declare  and  protest  our  sincere  and  unfeigned  abhorrence  and 
^1  detestation  of  all  tumultuary  and  disorderly  practices,  unworthy  of 
1 3  scholars,  Christians,  and  gentlemen  ;  and  we  do  solemnly  engage  and 
.|  promise  that  we  shall  not  be  accessory,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
-    continuation  of  such  abusive  irregularities,  etc." 

5  In  October  of  the  same  year  another  paper  was  framed,  prob- 
^  ably  for  the  signature  of  new-comers,  renouncing  more  specifically 
f'  "  the  barbarous  practice  of  boxing  at  the  College  gate,"  or  else- 
:'  where;  that  of  "throwing  the  ball  into  the  Bajan  class";  and 
the  breaking  and  demolishing  the  class-rooms,  or  any  part  of  the 
.1  College  fabric  One  of  these  besetting  sins  of  the  Students  in 
;  olden  time  requires  explanation,  though  indeed  we  find  no  details 
I  on  the  subject.  How  the  custom  arose  we  know  not,  but  it 
;   seems  to  have  been  a  custom  that  on  the  loth  of  March  the 

■  Students   of  the  Semi  class  should  throw  a  football  into  the 
Bajan  class,  with  what  results  in  the  shape  of  a  general  t    fie 

•  and  destruction  of  the  class-room  furniture  it  is 
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In  spite  oTthe  engagement!  of  I tSr) I,  this  boyish  horsc-plajr 
to  have  been  continued  till  1697,  when  the  Regent  i>r  the  Sam 
got  them  on  the  3d  March  to  Eign  a  [inpcr  declaring  tlieii  "ri 
ingness  to  have  ihia  abominable  custom  for  ever  banisM  Ik 
College,"  and  their  detennination  to  hand  up  to  "the  Faoh' 
foi  expulsion,  any  of  tiidr  number  who  should  "  Matijt  li 
throwing  in  of  the  said  ball"  This  tesolution,  taken  bji 
Students  themselves  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  pne6ctt 
question,  and  we  never  liear  of  its  being  iifierwards  rcnewei 

The  Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Acndcmtcus  cotiimence  wJiha 
14th  February  1733.  From  th.it  date  to  this,  it  is 
bow  few  coses  of  discipline  ate  recorded,  iiow  few  serioui  prt 
ties  had  to  be  inflicted.  In  October  1733  an  Irishman,  n 
John  Annstrong,  had  his  name  ernscd  from  the  list  of 
Graduates  ;^  but  this  was  fat  an  ofTcnce  committed  after  btU 
left  the  University,  tha^  namely,  of  forging  a  MedioU  difte 
with  the  view  of  ptactising  In  Dublin. 

In  1735  occulted  the  case  of  the  so-called  heresy  of  K 
Nimmo,  a  Divinity  Studoit,  from  whose  Tlie^  cxccriitt 
recorded  in  the  Minutes.  Ninety-live  IJiviniiy  Students  cxpai 
their  abhorrence  of  his  sentiments ;  and  tliough  be  wns  nriSiq' 
lecant  tliem,  the  sentence  <tf  expulsion  was  passed  u|ion  )b| 
The  Senatus  then  nude  inquiry  whether  there  were  anydfJ 
of  Students  who  called  in  question  Revealed  Religion  «  ^ 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  feund  there  were  none  suck  0 
the  4th  April  1754,  there  appeared  a  i»m|>h1ct  entitled,  A  I* 
to  the  Author  of  ffu  Eedaiaslifal  CJiaraclers,  charginj 
Divinity  Students  in  the  University  with  impious  iirindjJo 
immoral  practices.  The  Divinity  class  appealed  to  the  Sa 
to  vindicate  them,  and  at  the  same  lime  intimated  that  m 
their  number,  named  Andrew  More,  was  suspected  of  tM  ^' 
written  the  pamphlet  He  wns  cited  before  the  Senalia 
confessed  authorship,  but  retracted  all  accus.ttions.  He 
"exjKlled  and  extruded"  from  ihc  University,  and  then 
of  Senatus  on  his  cose  was  published. 

It  appears  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  expulsion  from   tlic  Uin 

'  The  name  and  etBHitc  are  pretciVL'il  hy  1>.  Ijiinj;  in  his  Ca/tti^i^ 
Craduatti,  p.  zoa. 
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he  sentence  was  on  some  occasions  passed,  but  after  the  expies- 
>n  of  great  penitence  on  the  part  of  the  several  culprits  it  was 
mitted  But  in  1855  (and  this  was  the  last  occasion  of  the 
nd)  a  Student  was  actually  expelled,  having  been  clearly  proved 

have  tampered  with  a  printer  and  obtained  copies  of  the 
iedical  examination  papers,  by  which  means  he  passed  his  own 
lamination,  and  he  then  commenced  a  traffic  of  selling  other 
ich  papers  to  his  fellow-Students. 

The  Senatus,  however,  seem  to  have  dealt  with  some  offences 
ther  leniently,  for  in  1755  a  Student  who  brought  a  pistol  into 
rofessor  Whytt*s  class-room  and  fired  it ''  in  the  face  "  of  another 
udent,  was  only  ordered  to  publicly  ask  pardon  of  the  Professors 
id  then  of  the  Students.  But  it  was  announced  that  any 
udent  "guilty  of  the  like  crime,  or  of  giving  or  accepting 
lallenges,"  would  be  expelled.  It  b  curious  that  we  find  no 
stance  of  this  rule  being  acted  upon,  though  we  know  that 
lere  were  duels  in  the  University  during  the  last  centurji  esped- 
lly  among  members  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society. 

In  1 80 1  a  Student  "produced  a  pistol"  in  the  Anatomical 
ilieatre  before  lecture,  and  considerable  confusion  ensued.  The 
lenatus  decided  that  the  Student  in  question  should  "  be  desired 
J  the  Principal  to  withdraw  from  the  University,"  which  was  a 
lilder  punishment  than  public  expulsion.  The  Senatus  at  the 
line  time  notified  that  they  were  "  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
>e  disgraceful  practice  of  hissing,  applauding,  or  making  a  noise 
th  the  feet,  which  may  have  prevailed  in  any  of  the  classes,  and 
expel  from  the  University  any  Student  who  shall  for  the  future 
found  transgressing  in  this  manner."  This  announcement 
s  un  pmfort^  and  of  course  was  never  acted  upon.  Professors 
rx  command  respect  and  keep  order  in  their  class-rooms  without 
|>€aling  to  such  a  Draconian  enactment. 

There  was  a  report  in   1801  of  "dangerous  and  disgraceful 
-lierings  betwixt  a  number  of  the  High  School  boys  and  a  body 

the  younger  Arts  Students."  It  was  also  complained  about 
s  time  that  the  Students  "  played  ball "  or  "  shinty  "  among  the 
finished  New  Buildings,  all  which  shows  a  boyishness  on  their 
X"!,  of  which  few  traces  now  remain. 

As  in  otlier  things,  so  in  juvenile  folly,  the  1       ion  changes 
Oiti  age  to  age.     A  new  form  of  lawle  a  1     ct  run 
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among  the  Students  of  the  University,  namely,  the  SaaiMt 
consisting  in  a  conflict  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  citiieiiswk» 
ever  Jupiter  Nivosus  furnished  the  materials.  The  firrt  afiirrf 
this  kind  seems  to  have  been  in  1831,  when  the  Semtafi 
forth  a  proclamation  to  the  Students  that  they  had  been  "Kofc 
Used  by  the  api)earance  of  policemen  within  the  precincts  of  k 
College/'  and  that  they  exhorted  the  Students  to  ai 
on  by  their  conduct  such  a  disgraceful  intrusion  for  the 
At  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  Town  Council  that  they  iB 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  action  taken  by  the  police^  ^ 
they  invited  a  conference  on  the  subject 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  police  which  was  then  u|Mfl 
was  amply  justified  by  very  gross  conduct  on  their  port  k  ir 
affairs  of  the  nth  and  12th  January  1838,  in  which,  ate 
flicts  of  sticks  rather  than  snowballs,  during  two  day%  a  dtfi^ 
ment  of  soldiers  was  finally  sent  for  by  the  Lord  Frovoit^  ndt 
mob  inside  and  outside  the  University  quadrangle  wn 
Some  thirty-five  Students  had  been  arrested,  but  no 
being  found  against  thirty  of  these,  the  renuuning  fiwc 
indicted  by  the  Procurator- Fiscal  on  a  chaige  of  " 
rioting,  and  assault,"  and  were  tried  before  Mr.  Adam  IA4M 
Sheriff-Substitute.  The  trial  lasted  for  three  days,  and  ho*] 
a  cause  ccllbre  in  a  small  way.  The  defence  of  the  Stndafli 
admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Patrick  Robertson,  who 
exposed,  while  making  great  fun  of,  the  hard  sweaiiqgrf 
police.  It  became  plain  that  the  whole  affray  had  beei 
menced  by  parties  of  working  men,  who  waylaid  the  StoM 
they  came  to  morning  classes  in  the  University,  and 
them  with  snowballs  and  opprobrious  epithets.  Then  dtt 
appearing  on  the  scene,  made  no  attempt  to  disperse  Ae 
oflcnders,  the  townspeople,  but  with  great  zest  entered  ■ 
sport  of  making  raids  with  their  batons  upon  the  StudenftL 
police  and  the  town  blackguards,  forming  a  common  host,! 
the  quadrangle,  which  had  then  only  an  insufficient  woodci 
and  any  Students  whom  they  could  seize  were  not  only 
off  to  the  station,  but  also  ill-treated  in  the  most  cowaid{f 
on  the  road.  Whatever  of  riot  there  was  on  this  occaflDi 
greatly  produced  and  certainly  prolonged  by  the  police^ 
worse  than  incllicicncy  necessitated  the  calling  out  of 
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iar  the  streets.  After  hearing  and  commenting  on  the  evidence 
d  the  arguments  of  Counsel,  the  Sheriff-Substitute  concluded : 
Ln  the  whole  circumstances  I  think  that  I  am  doing  justice  to 
3  parties  when  I  find  the  [winnels  mi  guilty,  and  dismiss  them 
^^UdUr  bov&  the  bar."  There  were  snow-riots  in  1S4S  and 
54;  the  last  oa  lecord  was  in  January  iSGo.  A  committee 
£eiiatus  was  then  appointed  to  watcli  the  preservation  of  order 
fjng  snow,  with  power  to  enrol  Students  as  special  constables, 
1^  to  call  on  other  Professors  to  assist  them.  But  anything  of 
is  kind  has  subsequently  been  unnccessaij-.  Dy  the  simple 
pedient  of  closing  the  iron  gates  of  the  i^uadrangle  as  soon  as 
■nowlall  occurs,  the  Students,  as  from  within  the  University, 
p  cut  off  from  collision  with  the  populace.  And  they  know 
tt,  if  they  throw  snowballs  within  the  quadrangle,  they  are 
ble  to  fines  or  other  academical  penalties.  So  for  many  years 
qr  have  shown  great  good  sense  in  the  matter.  "  Christopher 
prth,"  who  himself  loved  a  "snow-bicker,"  as  he  did  all  other 
lUtly  sports,  once  advised  his  class,  if  they  had  an  inclination 
At  way,  to  go  to  some  liill-side  and  have  it  out  among  them- 
ilves,  instead  of  putting  themselves  on  equal  terms  with  the 
roughs  "  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Town  Council,  in  January  1838,  had  not  shown  an  afuniu 
tSernus  towards  the  Students.  So  far  from  protecting  them,  or 
sn  acting  impartially  towards  them,  they  had  endorsed  with 
fix  approval  the  conduct  of  the  police ;  it  almost  seemed  as 
tliey  were  not  free  from  that  jealousy  of  superior  education 
i«:h  had  doubtless  actuated  the  lower  orders  and  the  policemen. 
^  Students  resenting  this,  and  perhaps  flushed  by  the  complete 
|,vittal  of  their  comrades,  got  up  a  petition,  which  was  signed 
April  1838,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  emancipate  the 
liversity  from  the  control  of  the  Town  Council,  This  was  a 
re  exhibition  of  Gown  versus  Town  feeling,  and  was  not  likely 
liave  much  weight,  though  it  was  supported  at  the  time  by  the 
c»atus. 

It  is  pleasing  now  to  turn  from  these  escapades  to  the  higher 
.«  of  Sludcnt-life.  'I'lie  Students  had  been  much  interested 
d  excited  by  the  prize  ofTered  by  the  Commissioners  of  1836 

the  best  iMiglish  essay  (see  above,  p.  39).  In  1831  they 
^t  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Senatus  with  85  names,  offering  to 
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subKtibe  among  thenudtes  funds  for  an  annua]  ptiie  dfe 
Bame  kind     The  Setutn  approved  of  this,  and  undertoolilDie 
u  judges  in  the  cotnpetitiotia.     In  December  oT  the 
ameedngoT  Students  wulicid,  at  vi'hicli  the  namesofA-C^tDita 
Swinton  (oftentards   Proiessor  of  Civit    L^w),  John  Timm 
Gordon  (oitcnraids  Sheriff  of  Midlothian),  Henry  (the  lilt  i 
Henry)  Moncrei^  and  George  Makgill  (afterwards  an  KAna 
and  man  of  letters)  weie  prominent,   it  was   resolved  to 
Students  to  subscribe  5Sl  each  a  year  in  order  to  prDvideapB 
The  subsequent  histoiy  of  tlie  "  Students'  Friw  "  is  vay 
fectif  recorded.     Bat  we  gather  that  an  annual  prize  «u  # 
scribed  for  and  awarded  by  the  Scnatns  for  eighteen  jesn.   Bi 
amount  is  never  mentioned.      It  was  aliematclj  given  k* 
departments  of  Science,  rhiiosaphy,  and  Literature:     In 
the  subject  proposed  waa  "  the  Philosophy  of  Roman  Hi 
In  1837  there  was  a  Medical  subject     In    1840   the  ftix 
won  bj  Mr.  David  Masson  (now  ^'rofcssor  of  Rhetoric), 
essay  on  "The  Audientidty  of  St.  John's  Gospel";  in  1841  tfl 
A.  Campbell  Fraser  (now  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta{ 
with  an  essay  on  "Toleration."    In  1S49  thcSenatua 
recommend  that  the  Students'  Prize  Scheme  be  di 
not  being  found  to  result  in  3dvant.-<ges  sulTtcjcnt  to 
the  obvious  evils  attending  them."     What   those 
were  is  not  stated,  but  the  liberality  of  benefactors  to  the 
has  now  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the  "  Student!'  !^' 

A  great  feature  in  Student-life  in  the  University  of 
has  been  constituted  by  the  various  Societies  nnd  Chjbt' 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen.     Of  course  many  of  Uidr 
died  out,  but  others  have  lasted  and  become  pcnnium 
these  the  oldest  and  most  important  is  (i)  tlic  Royal 
Society,  founded  by  Cullen  and  other  illustrious  Sttidcnls  ii 
only  eleven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Medio!  h 
lihis  Society  got  a  Royal  Charter  in   1778.     It  hat  iB 
buildings,  with  hall  and  library,  etc,  quite  separate  Ittm 
of  the  University.     And,  in  fact,  it  moves  like  a  moon  or 
round  the  University.     It  has  weekly  meetings  for  the  ii 
o(  papers  on  Medical  subjects  by  its  members, 
have   always   been  distinguished   for  the  originality  of 
which  it  fostered     The  first  reaction  in  Scotland  agains 
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1  of  Boerhaave  was  made  by  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
this  Society,  consisting  of  Medical  Students,  has  often 
',  and  sometimes  rightly,  called  in  question  the  theories  of 
rofessors.  When  the  bad  custom  of  duelling  prevailedi 
mces  of  opinion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  sometimes 
>  actual  bloodshed.  Now  the  Society  is  marked  by  the 
tone  of  its  members,  who  are  the  tlite  of  the  Medical 
nts.  Any  young  man  who  becomes  President  of  the 
.  Medical  Society  seems  predestined  for  success  in  after  life, 
i)  The  Speculative  Society,  —  founded  in  1764  by  six 
nts  of  that  day — Bruce  (afterwards  Professor  of  Logic), 
Dochie  (afterwards  Professor  of  Public  Law),  Creech  (after- 

an  eminent  publisher),  and  three  others, — soon  assumed 
laintained  a  brilliant  position  as  a  school  of  debate  for  future 
rs,  divines,  and  statesmen.  Like  the  Royal  Medical,  it 
its  own  hall,  but  within  the  old  College  precincts,  and  when 
'as  pulled  down,  an  apartment  was  designed  for  the  Specu- 
Society  by  Adam  in  the  east  block  of  the  new  buildings. 
;here  its  meetings  are  still  held.  Sir  Walter  Scott  acted  as 
ary  of  this  Society  from  1791  to  1795.     The  minutes  kept 

handwriting  attest  his  diligent  attention  to  the  business  of 
lociety,  and  also  his  strange  carelessness  in  spelling.  A 
lid  History  of  the  Speculative  Society  was  brought  out  in 

and  to  that  work  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  full 
ulars. 

;)  Third  in  point  of  age  comes  the  Theological  Society, 
I  was  founded  in  1776,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  discuss 
ions  interesting  to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity.  The  centenary 
is  Society  was  celebrated  a  few  years  ago,  and  then  it  was 
ject  of  lament  that  its  records  had  been  lost  It  appears 
at  the  time  of  the  Disruption  so  many  members  of  the 
logical  Society  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  that 
actings  were  for  some  years  suspended.  When  the  Society 
evived  its  records  had  disappeared ;  some  office-bearer  in 
had  carried  them  off,  and  they  could  never  be  traced. 
\)  In  1787  the  Dialectic  Society  was  established;  (5)  in 
the  Scots  Law  Society  ;  (6)  in  181 6  the  Diagnostic  Society; 

1858  the  rhilomathic  Society;  (8)  in  1871  the  Philoso- 
I  Society. 
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AO  these  Sodettcs  still  exist  and  flourish,  and  pniviii;* 
Ihetr  names  indictf^  (exercise  for  Stndcnts  of  the  varioDS  Facalte 
The  Dbleclic,  the  Dngnoaic,  tlw  Fhtlomalhic,  and  ilie  Pt^ 
mpbical,  differ  from  the  SpecutMirc  nnd  from  each  otha  h 
certain  mMmmea,  The  Sfiecnlntivc  is  the  ino«t  exdusm;  ■ 
entiance-iee  ii  fire  guineas,  which  alone  ts  it  bar  to  the  mqcaQ 
of  Stodents,  and  it  it  rathi-r  for  young  advorales  than  farmJe- 
gndiutea.  The  Philomaihic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  darfi 
composed  of  Toong  Tir^t-ycnr  Students.  The  Dialectic  ani  it 
Diagnostic  run  modi  on  the  same  lines,  being  general  i)cfaiiB| 
Kxieties  for  senior  Students,  ami  it  seems  a  matter  of  daa 
which  of  the  two  a  Student  might  selcrt.  The  PhilompliKaJ 
'  conrined  to  metat>hysical  and  psydialocid 
1,  as  its  name  rmplie^  In  18,^3  the  plan  was  aAoftd  I 
of  associating  some  of  the  Literary  nnd  t  >ebating  StW'rtirT  ^ 
the  Univcnity,  with  a  view  to  iheir  holding  a  joint  rkmir;  ai 
debate  once  a  year.  Ilie  ofhce  of  I'residcnt  <^  the  AsEocbie! 
Societies  is  an  honot.iry  one  held  by  some  distinguished  latn ;  i 
resembles  in  some  ies|)ects  the  olTicc  of  Ix>rd  Rector,  bat  Ik 
Honontiy  President  does  not  always  deliver  an  address ;  VfiM 
Bulwer,  however,  did  so  in  this  capacity.  The  Dialectic,  Soo 
Iaw,  Diagnostic,  and  I'hilosophical  constitute  at  prcsot  6t 
Associated  Societies,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute  is  PresidcaL 

Besides  the  beroTe-mcnlioned  there  are  otiicr  Societies  in  tk 
Unirerstty  which  have  a  more  specialised  ol>jecl,  namely — (9)  Tk 
Agriculture  Class  Discussion  Society,  founded  1858;  (to)  TW 
Chemical  Sodety,  1874  ;  (1 1 )  The  Natural  Science  Cluk  Tta 
there  ore  Associatkms  iut  religious  or  moral  objects,  namelf— fii 
The  Misnonaiy  Association,  1825;  {(3)  The  Total  AhttiiKim 
Society,  1853;  (14)  The  Medical  Students'  Christian  Assocnticc. 
1883.  Lastly,  there  arc  Societies  for  accomplishments  and  aaalf 
exercises^  namely — (15)  The  Musical  Society,  tSOj  ;  (16)  IV 
Rifle  Company's  Shooting  Club ;  (17)  ThcKoat  Club;  (18) Tit 
Athletic  Club,  for  gymnastics,  cricket,  football,  lawn.tcnnis,  Iti 
bicycling;  (19)  The  Golf  Cluli,  to  which  nwy  be  added  («1 
TheStudent^  Club,  which  was  instituted  in  1S76  "for  the  f* 
pose  of  obviating  sriinc  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  cm  Ik 
system  of  residence  in  separate  lodgings."  This  "Club" — isi 
hired  building  closely  adjoining  the  new  Medical  School — «,■ 
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fact,  a  "  Club  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  offers  to 
the  Students,  in  a  small  and  very  frugal  way,  the  same  sort  of 
conveniences  as  the  Pall  Mall  Clubs  provide  for  their  members. 
It  is  a  place  for  dining  or  lunching  cheaply,  for  reading  news- 
papers and  i)eriodicals,  and  for  social  intercourse.  It  is  thus  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  remedying  that  which  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  Collegiate  life. 

Each  of  the  before-mentioned  Societies  among  the  Students 
does  something  in  the  same  direction,  by  bringing  individuals  out 
of  the  isolation  of  lodgings,  and  by  promoting  common  interests 
and  a  contact  of  life  at  certain  points.  Some  persons  have  had 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  institute  Halls  of 
residence  for  Students  attending  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
with  responsible  heads,  and  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline. An  attempt  of  the  kind  was  actually  made  about  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  a  house,  under  the  designation  of  a  Hall, 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  Students,  with  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  at  its  head.  The  attempt  failed;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  conception  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  a 
Scottish  University.  Unless  wealthy  endowments  were  provided 
for  such  Halls,  they  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  majority  of 
Students.  And  even  if  endowments  could  be  found  so  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  them  was  made  very  moderate,  still  such  establish- 
ments would  not  be  popular,  just  because  they  would  be  under 
discipline.  The  Scottish  Student  prizes  his  independence,  and 
it  must  be  said  that  as  a  general  rule  he  does  not  abuse  it 
Indeed,  the  habits  of  selfcontrol  which  are  called  forth  in  the 
Student  who  lives  as  his  own  master  in  his  own  lodgings,  and 
there  commences  in  earnest  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  are  perhaps 
among  the  most  valuable  results  of  his  University  life.^ 

^  And  yet,  if  some  pious  millionnire  were  desirous  to  immortalise  his  name 
by  improving  the  social  life  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Students,  we  should 
recommend  him  (fur  any  tiling  done  on  a  small  scale  would  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  comparatively  useless)  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  George  Square  and 
turn  it  into  sets  of  chambers  for  Students.  With  suitable  restaurants  within 
the  lx>unds,  and  with  the  centre  of  the  Square  for  a  place  of  recreation,  this 
plan  might  afford  great  convenience  ^to  some  500  Students.  Perhaps  this 
idea  may  l>c  carried  out  before  the  400th  birthday  of  tlic  University,  if  not  by  a 
Benefactor,  by  a  Company  (limited)  1 
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Of  coune  among  tbe  Stodoits  of  the  University  of  Ei 
there  are,  and  always  have  been,  many  gradations  of  f 
circumstances,  from  die  lODi  of  wealthy  jiaretils,  down 
whose  families  can  ^re  them  next   to  nothing,   and 
through  theii  University  conise  by  nieaiis  of  some  small 
eked  out  perhaps  by  &  little  money  gained  in  tcadiing.    It 
probably  the  case  that  the  greater  number  have  no  supoMh 
and  practise  careful  thrift    The  biographies  of  many  dbliagntf 
men,  who  have  risen  ont  of  the  most  straitened  fnmily 
stances,  all  tell  the  same  slory  of  noble  iK^rsevciance  and  rf 
denial  at  the  University.     Principal  Lee,  in   his  evidence  b(fc 
the  Commission  of  1836,  pve  some  details  of  cxtTcme  fafi 
on  the  part  of  Students;  tbey  were  doubtless  exception^ (■ 
but  they  are  very  striking    Heiuid:  "I  will  mention  the  isM 
of  a  young  man  who  is  now  (1S27)  attending  the  tluid  jv 
his  Philosophical  Course,  and  w))o  promises  to  be  a  very  cscits 
schcdar.     This  young  man  states  to  me  that  during  the  tnf 
ceding  sessions  his  expense  of  living  averaged  about  6t,  ^• 
week;  this  includes  room^cnt  and  fire,  for  which  two  aitidO^ 
paid  3s.  a  week;  the  amount  for  14  weeks  is  ^g  :  ss.,bji<1ii* 
lod^ng  cost  jCi  :  ras^  the  whole  expense  of  inaintcnsoa  w 
;£ 4  :  los.     He  stated  that  he  had  occasionally  supplies  of  b" 
and  cheese  from  the  countiy,  but  to  a  very  sinall  extent  fa 
breakfasted  on  porridge  and  miik,  and  had  for  dinner,  tluctd* 
a  week,  bioth  and  a  little  mesi ;  on  the  other  days  biod 
milk,  sometimes  potatoes  and  lierrings;  lie  had  Ic-t  in  tint 
noon,  but  no  supper;  and  this  lie  staled  to  be  a  veiy 
mode  of  living.     He  has  knowii  some  who  lived,  as  lie 
it,  more  meanly  than  this — dining  merely  on  (Kitntocs  andi 
butter.     He  knew  one  young  man  ntlending  College  last 
who  never  wore  stOckit^%  but  merely  gaiters  ;  this  young 
his  companion  lived  all  the  winter  on  5s.  a  week  each,  ii 
room-rent,  fire  and  candles,  and  sometimes  the  expense 
4S.  9d.     This  was  only  about  ^6  in  the  six  months. 
state  that  I  have  known  some  Students  who  scarcely  ever 
themselves  even  candles,  and  nho  wrote  their  exercises, 
pared  their  lessons,  by  the  light  of  the  fire.    Many  otlicrS 
use  lire,  except  in  the  evening,  and  some  not  even  llieik, 
this  was  self-imposed  asceticisni  for  a  noble  end,  and  it 
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ne  of  the  rule  of  Montague  College,  under  Standonc  (see  Vol 
p.  179). 

When  we  read  of  the  pair  of  ''companions"  who  lived 
igether  at  a  total  cost  of  5s.  each  per  week,  we  are  led  to  think  of 
lother  point,  and  that  is  the  warm  and  lasting  friendships  which 
le  sharing  of  privations  under  this  system  of  Student -life  has 
iven  rise  to.  One  beautiful  instance  of  this  kind  may  be  men- 
oned — the  friendship  between  Dalzel  and  Sir  Robert  Liston. 
heir  paths  in  life  widely  diverged,  for  while  Dalzel  stayed  at 
ome  and  became  a  Professor,  Liston  travelled  abroad  with 
Lipils,  acquired  an  uncommon  facility  in  modern  languages, 
ecame  secretary  to  Hugh  Elliot,  the  ambassador  at  Munich, 
len  chargi  d'affaires^  and  so  moved  up  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
nd  was  ambassador  at  half  the  Courts  of  Europe.  But  their 
lUtual  feeling  never  changed,  and  the  affectionate  letters  between 
Bob"  and  "Andrew"  were  never  intermitted  till  Dalzel's  death, 
tr  K  Liston  has  left  the  following  account  of  their  joint 
tudent-life  :  "  We  took  up  our  quarters,  for  the  first  two  years, 
I  a  close  to  the  north  of  the  College  and  of  the  High  Street, 
ith  our  windows  looking  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  house  of 
Irs.  Wilkie,  a  distant  relation  of  us  both,  and  a  woman  of  great 
jspectability,  who  treated  us  with  affection  and  attention.  We 
earned  from  her  that  we  had  succeeded  John  Home  the  poet, 
ho  had  passed  the  years  of  his  education  in  the  same  house, 
^e  certainly  applied  to  our  studies  with  great  attention  and 
isiduity,  from  the  time  when  we  entered  College  till  the  day  we 
litted  it ;  and  without  the  aid  of  any  tutor,  or  the  relief  of  much 
[ercise,  unless  it  be  the  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
ollege  every  day  before  and  after  breakfast,  and  walking  to  and 
:>m  the  parish  of  Kirkliston,  where  we  were  born,  at  the  end  of 
'cry  week,  if  the  weather  was  good;  we  used  to  study  for  fifteen 
)urs  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  with  little  or  no  intermission." 

"It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices,"  and  ebullitions  of 
>od  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Students  have  occa- 
^nally  come  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  periodical  literature. 
I  Universities  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  periodicals  are  short- 
red  ;  they  always  depend  upon  one  or  two  leading  spirits,  who 
escntly  find  that  they  have  other  things  to  dp,  and  so  withdraw 
)[n  a  labour  which  is  never  remunerative.     The  earliest  literary 
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a  satire  upon  Sir  John  Leslie^  the     ofessor  ol  Natural 
which  was  deemed  act!  and  an  action   wns 

Tlie  publisher,  Catfrae,  with      w  ihc  number,  and 
publish  any  more.     But  anoti     '  publisher,  H 
it  was  carried  on  with  greater  c     ion  till  the  thirty-cij 
when  it  e]q>ired.     What  the  edit      of  the  Z^psus 
^ef  d'cetfvre  was  on  imitation  of  the  famous  Chaldet 
of  Blackwoo^s  Magaaitu,  adapted  to  suit  the  incident! 
threatened  prosecution.     The         inal  Chaldee  Af^ 
not  very  admirable,  but  it  did  for  once  \  s.  copy  of  ^ 
too  much.     There  was  a  good  d<      of  ephemeral 
good  Sfurits  in  the  veises  and  squi  s  nhich  were  pK 
Lapsus.     A  good  many  University  grievances  were  airo4  J 
coarse  pictures  of  the  Students,  classified  as  Medical,  IsmM 
Divinity,  were  given.     Student-Iifc  appears  to  have  been  n 
coarser  in  those  days.     The  Students  are  said  to  have 
on  wearing  their  hats  in  the  class-rooms. 

From  January  to  April  1831  there  was  an  Edin^ut^t 
versify  Magazine.     In  183a  there  was  the  Nitntna,  or  ^ 
Tawse,  the  name  being  taken  from  ai)  eccentric  person  whc 
to  attend  Professors'  lectures  and  lo  borrow   money  from  A 
Students.    At  the  end  of  the  same  year  apijcarcd,  for  two  n 
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he  Anh'-JVemff,  and  at  tlie  same  lime  UnivtrUty  John,  Ihe  Giant- 
KUkr.  Perhaps  tlie  best  of  all  these  sliort-Lved  productions  was 
lie  Univenily  Miij;a,  which  appeared  as  a  weekly  sheet  in  the 
MlDter  of  1834.  Il  was  the  work  of  Edward  I'orbes,  the  brilliant 
Naturalist,  then  a  Medical  Student  Each  number  was  illustrated 
nth  a  sketch  by  Toibes — who  had  a  genius  for  caricature — of 
leme  Professor  or  other  personage  connected  witli  the  University. 
Pie  verses  on  the  "Anatomy  Bill,"  and  other  topics  interesting 

0  "the  Medicals,"  were  good,  but  the  whole  lliing  was  rather  too 
Wich  flavoured  with  the  spirit  of  Christoplicr  North  and  the 
^btUs  Amhvsiana.  Maga  lived  till  its  twelfth  number.  Those 
1^  had  assisted  Forbes  in  concocting  it  formed  a  "  Maga  Club," 
ihich  was  afterwards  develo|>ed  into  "  the  Oineroraathetic,"  the 
pembers  of  whicli  wore  a  red  ribbon  across  their  breast,  termin- 
jting  in  a  silver  triangle  which  bore  the  words  OINOS  EPUS 
^6H£I2.  This  mystical  Order,  for  the  promotion  of  Truth, 
^lilanthropy,  and  Good -Fellowship,  was  joined  by  many  who 
fierwards  became  distinguished.  In  1838  its  name  was  changed 
D  that  of  "  The  Universal  Urutherhood  of  the  Friends  of  Truth." 
Jnder  this  name  tlic  Order  long  subsisted,  and  Forbes  used  to 
ign  himself  in  writing  to  any  of  the  brotherhood  (in  allusion  to 
leir  triangle)  "  Aly  yours." 

In  1835  there  appeared  The  Edinluigh  Unhtrsily  Souvenir, 
hich  was  merely  an  "Annual,"  after  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
>ntaining  elegant  verses  and  slight  romantic  stories.  In  1S40 
lother  Annual  came  out,  but  of  a  much  more  substantial  charac- 

1  ;  it  was  called  the  Edinburgh  Academic  Annual,  and  consisted 
"  serious  papers  contributed  by  Students  of  the  previous  session, 
id  very  good  they  were:  Edward  Forbes  wrote  on  MoUusca; 
eorge  Wilson  on  Haloid  Salts  ;  Macqnoni  Rankinc  on  the  Con- 
action  of  Heat ;  Samuel  ISrown  on  the  Coagulation  of  Albumen  ; 
tnies  Dodds  on  the  Study  of  Church  History,  etc  And  m  an 
itroduclion,  Dr.  John  Lee,  just  before  bis  ajipointment  as 
rincijinl,  contributed  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
University. 

In  January  1871  a  second  Edinburgh  Univcnity  Magazine 
as  started,  of  which  four  monthly  numbers  appeared.  This 
reduction  was  enhvened  by  some  of  Lord  Neaves'  witty  songs, 
id  the  writing  in  it  was,  from  a  literary  |)oint  of  view,  superior  to 
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that  of  the  older  Unmiritjr  periodicals.  In  it  one  who  has  sna 
been  widely  adcnowledged  os  an  artist  in  English  [jrosc'imaic 
Robert  Louis  Stevemon,  made  his  dihut. 

Refetence  must  now  be  made  to  the  history  of  the  numeriol 
increase  of  the  Students  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Tte 
College  started  with  an  attendance  of  some  80  or  90,  iliviiM 
between  RoIIock's  and  Nairn's  classes.  Early  in  the  sevcnleosli 
centuiy  the  total  number,  iti  Tive  classes,  had  readied  310.  I^ 
the  end  of  the  centutj  it  appears  to  have  risen  to  oboul  tM, 
In  1768  we  find  the  numbers  described  as  between  500  and  to 
In  1789  they  had  risen  to  1000.  In  the  next  twenty  yean  thq 
got  up  to  1900.  In  1825-26  there  were  82a  Studeols  S 
Arts,  891  in  Medicine,  398  in  Law,  and  149  in  Divinity;  lb 
gethei  3360.  In  1834-35  the  lotal  number  of  the  Stndegd 
was  only  1624,  there  having  been  a  decrease  of  293  in  AtHrf 
188  in  Medicine,  of  97  in  Divinity,  and  of  58  in  Ijiw.  We  nif 
ask  what  was  the  cause  of  this  decrease  in  every  Faculty?  aadl 
is  (UfBcult  to  find  an  answer.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Giip- 
dons  with  the  Town  Connal  had  anything  to  do  with  llic  natts 
Some  say  that  prosperity  in  national  commerce  means  dcpreaioi 
for  the  Scottish  UniTCnities,  and  via  vena.  Sir  R.  ChriOHa 
thought  that  "openings  fix  half-educated  youth  in  the  colonia* 
drew  away  some  of  those  that  could  have  been  Smdcnls.  AM 
1S30  the  foundation  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  Londct. 
and  of  Queen's  Univei»ty  in  Ireland,  took  off  many  MedU 
Students  from  Edinburgh,  so  that  the  numl>er  in  Uiis  Faculty  H 
from  over  900  (which  it  had  once  been)  to  500  in  i860,  aodw 
445  in  1868,  when  all  the  Students  in  tlic  University  wvreta 
1565.  But  then  the  turn  commenced,  aud  every  year  vim 
quently  there  has  been  a  steady  rise,  averaging  mo»e  than  lac 
per  annum,  so  that  for  the  session  1 882-83  '''^  numbers  wen- 
Arts  1033,  Medicine  1732,  Law  489,  Divinity  97  ;  alloplhe 
3341.  Thus,  in  the  three  hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  ibt 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  gained  its  greatest  numerical  0 
pansion. 

The  Hitlery  of  ike  Sp*£ulaiive  Society  traces  tlie  subscqtM 
career  of  all  those  of  its  members  who  became  in  any  wayA- 
tinguished.  It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  attempt  this  vitt 
regard  to  the  Matriculated  Students  or  even  the  Graduates  of  He 
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University.  But  there  are  a  few  names  of  former  Students  which 
«ie  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  University 
did  not  make  them  what  they  became,  but  it  **  entertained  **  them 
awhile,  like  ''angels,  unawares."  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Walter 
Scott  in  the  last  century,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Charles  Darwin  in 
this  century,  were  Edinburgh  University  Students.  Goldsmith  in 
his  uncertain  youth  took  a  session  of  Medical  studies  in  Edinburgh 
(1753),  and  thence  going  on  to  Leyden  wrote  home  to  say: 
**  Physic  is  by  no  means  taught  so  well  here  as  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  in  all  Leyden  there  are  but  four  British  Students,  owing  to 
all  necessaries  being  so  extremely  dear,  and  the  Professors  so  very 
lazy  (the  Chemical  Professor  excepted)  that  we  don't  much  care 
to  come  hither."  Scott  came  from  Adam's  class  in  the  High 
School,  and  said  he  lost  much  of  his  Latin  under  Professor  Hill ; 
in  Dalzel's  class  he  was  piqued  by  finding  himself  so  much  behind- 
hand in  Greek,  and  to  vindicate  himself  he  wrote  an  essay,  full 
of  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  maintaining  Ariosto  to  be  superior 
to  Homer,  on  reading  which  Dalzel  pronounced  that  **  dunce  he 
was,  and  dunce  he  would  remain  1 "  He  studied  more  success- 
fully Ethics  under  John  Bruce  and  Dugald  Stewart,  History  under 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  Civil  and  Scots  Law  under  Wilde  and 
Hume.  In  his  Autobiography  he  expresses  regret  at  his  neglect 
of  the  opportunities  of  learning  which  the  University  opened  to 
him.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  as  a  peasant  lad  to  the 
University,  was  deeply  indebted  to  its  teaching,  and  manifested 
his  gratitude,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  146),  in  his  old  age.  Darwin 
doubtless  received  ah  impulse  from  Jameson,  but  he  was  after- 
wards a  self-developed  genius.  Another  interesting  name  may  be 
extracted  from  the  lists  of  Edinburgh  Matriculated  Students : 
that  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr,  the  great  historian  of  Rome, 
who  in  1798,  attracted  by  the  scientific  fame  of  the  University, 
came  and  studied  for  one  year  under  Playfair,  Robison,  Hope, 
Rutherford,  Coventry,  and  Walker. 

At  the  end  of  last  century  it  became  the  fashion  for  young 
Englishmen  to  take  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  an  intermediate 
preparation  for  that  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  Such  were  Henry 
Petty  (afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne),  Henry  Temple  (afterwards  Lord 
Palmcrston),  Lord  John  Russell,  and  William  Lamb  (afterwards 
Lord  Melbourne).     Lord  Palmerston,  speaking  of  this  time^  says : 
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) 
"I  lived  with  Dogdd  Stewn^  and  attended  his  Icctinn  a^\ 
Vtantrntf.  In  tbow  time  jtaa  1  laid  the  roundation  of  «to ' 
ever  uaefiil  knowM^  and  faabili  of  mind  I  possess."  > 

In  more  recent  tiroei  tfw  Unircisity  of  Edinburgh  hai  toil 
connection,  which  it  mnt  abnjw  price,  witli  the  Royal  Familf  4 
England.  The  late  Uhtttrioaa  and  prafoundly-insuuciedriM 
Albeit  expressed  a  legaid  far  the  University,  and  he  toKutemi 
diis  by  aending  two  of  hit  Royal  aoa  Tor  a  certain  portioa  of  tts 
education  to  Edinbur^  Undac  dnie  8ih  September  i85fH 
find  in  the  Matriculation  book  the  denature  of  "  Albert  Biia^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  London."  But  this  entry  into  the  Uninnv 
was  nominal,  a*  His  Rojnd  Highness  received  his  insUvcos 
from  Dr.  Sdmiits,  then  Rector  of  the  High  School.  And  dt 
High  School,  acccnrdingly,  is  io  ponession  of  a  bust  of  the  Pii* 
of  Wales,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact.  Under  date  i|i 
October  1863  the  Matriculation  book,  contains  two  subno^na 
to  the  ^ondo  Ataitmiai  (pnimiung  fidelity  and  all  good  xni^ 
to  the  Univeru^) — tboae  of  "Alfred,  Windsor  Castle."  ad 
«  William,  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt."  Prince  Alfred  (no*  C 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh)  lived  for  nine  moa! 
at  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouae^  and  during  that  time,  williia 
friend,  the  German  prince^  very  rt^Inrly  attended  the  dane' 
Lyon  PUy&ir  (ChemisttyX  Tait  (NaturnI  Philosophy),  Altai 
(NiUural  History),  and  Cosmo  Innes  (History).  in  iSoi 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Edinbur;^  headed  by  the  Ixird  Pnn* 
(lawson),  resolved  to  piesent  to  the  University  a  bust  of  Pntf 
Alfred,  in  coniniemnation  of  the  high  esteem  and  golden 
which  he  had  won  amtx^  them.  His  Royal  Highu 
uttings  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Stedl ;  and  on  the  3d 
1865  the  bust  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  a  numcm 
following,  in  the  library  Hall,  and  it  was  received  on  the  pu^ 
the  University  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Lord  Rector,  «>«  < 
acknowledging  the  g^  said :  *'  It  docs  not  only  conimemoriU  A 
fact  that  we  have  mroUed  in  our  books  an  illustrioua  nnd  ' 
tinguished  pupil,  but  it  will  remain  here  as  a  marked  and  «nb 
testimony  to  the  union  of  feelii^  that  prevails  between  the 
in  our  land,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  enlightened  and  culli<« 
community,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large."     And  accordingif 

•  Sirllcniy  Lyttoa  Bulwet*! i^ ^  TiVphii' /"a/mrf-Ji'™  (i8jo),  p.  II 
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bust  of  Prince  Alfred,  in  his  youthful  beauty,  stands  in  the 
Library  Hall,  at  the  apex  of  two  long  lines  of  the  marble  effigies 
of  the  most  eminent  Professors  of  the  University  in  bygone 
timea  And  every  one  must  feel  that  the  post  is  worthily  occupied 
bjr  a  Royal  Prince,  who,  by  his  great  ability  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, might,  if  his  other  public  duties  did  not  prevent  him,  take 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  savants  of  the  kingdom. 
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«.  453- 
BeI1,Ueorgc  Joseph,  IVoIessor  of  Scots 

Low,  U.  374. 
Benedict  XIII.,  I  3  i  lui  bnlls,  6-8. 
Bennett,  John  Hughes,   PtofeiMT  -of 

the  Institutes  of  Medidne,  ii.   jC ; 

account  of,  409. 


Bishop,  Sir  Ileory  Rowky. 

of  Ihe  Theory  of  Music,  i 
lliihojis,  dispntc  concditing 
llhck,  AJnm,   Iii>  protol  ^ 

UnivPiuiics  Hill,  ii.  93. 
lllnck,  Joseph.  I*ni(essor  oC( 

"■  395-397- 
liL-iclde,  John   Stuart,  ha 

(nvour   of   Knitance   Eu 

iL  80-81  :  his  eienions  U 

Ccllic  Cbair,    I5a-lj4; 

ta  tlic  Gtech  Chair,  31}. 
Blaii,  Husli,  I'rofcssor  of  R 

176  J  account  of.  ii.  357. 
BLiir,   Rulxut,   Professor  of 

Astronoiny,  i.  339-341 ;  ■ 

iL  361. 
Blake,  Miss  Jex.  li.  as^lSt 
Bocce,  Hector,  1.  39-44. 
Uoccc,  Aithiir,  i.  43. 
Bolpgnn,  University  vf.cnaqi 

Ihnl  of  tJlasgijtyr,  i,  19,  30 
Hook  nf  r>isci|<Iiiie,  i.  54-6I. 
Boyd,  Rolicn,  IMncipal  oJtli 

of  Edinburgh,  1.  176;  {!■ 
Ilrewsler,  Sir  Unvid,  ai-^wln 

cipftl,  ii.  96,  iQi  •  accowil 

Brudie,  trial  of  DcoDor^  i.  3< 
Briniglunn,   Lord,  dntol  i 

of  the  University,   IL  104; 

of,  ijs- 
Broun,  Joseph,   honorary  pi 

Civil  Law,  i.  238, 
Brown,  Aniltcw.  PrafesMtoT 

"■  3S9. 
Brown,  Dr.  John,  IL   106. 
Brown.  Uolwrl,  Stuiltnl,  ii.  1 
Brown,  Thomas,   Profeoor  ( 

lliilosophy,  ii,  343-344. 
Ilitio-,  John,    ProfcasDC  tit  I 

330- 
I  It  nee,    Robert,    Proleaar  • 

I.»w.  JL  315, 
Bnmlon,  AlcxBDiler,  appofaiH 

Liliratian.  IL   16,  175  j  Pto 

lllvinity,  JL  391. 
Diirnelt,  Dr..  L  at?. 
Bursaries,  roundatkm  o(  li. 


f,Edm»ml,  Doctor  0/ 
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Calvin,  lectures  of,  at  Geneva,  i. 
176. 

Campbell,  George,  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, ii.  258,  282. 

Cant,  Andrew,  Princiixil  of  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  ii.  254. 

Carlyle,  Alexander,  reminiscences  of, 
i.  275  ;  his  decree,  279 ;  reminis- 
cences of  the  Divinity  Class,  336. 

Carlyle,  Hiomos,  his  bequest,  ii.  146- 
148 ;  his  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  333  ;  candidate  for  Chair 
of  Practical  Astronomy,  362  ;  Lord 
Rector,  237. 

Carstares,  William,  his  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  i.  229-231  ;  his  in- 
6uence  with  the  Town  Council, 
244-247 ;  his  influence  in  the  re- 
moulding of  the  College,  259-263  ; 
account  of,  ii.  258. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  paper  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  by,  ii.  51  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  ii.  284-287. 

Chancellors  of  the  University,  ii.  235. 

Charles  I.,  his  visit  to  Scotland,  ii. 
245. 

Charles  II.,  his  warrant  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  i.  221,  222. 

Charteris,  Ilcnry,  Principal  of  College 
of  Edinburgh,  at  Disputation  at 
Stirling,  i.  172;  ousted  from  Prin- 
cipalship,  197  ;  his  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Divinity,  201  ;  account 
of,  ii.  242. 

Charteris,  Ilcnry,  printer,  1.  105,  129. 

Charteris,  Lawrence,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  ii.  282. 

Charters,  lUills  constituting  Charter 
of  St.  Andrews  University,  i.  6-8 ; 
of  Glasgow  University,  19 ;  of 
Aberdeen  University,  26-31 ;  Char- 
ter of  James  IV.,  31-33  ;  of  Bishop 
Elphinston,  36-39;  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  70-73,  193;  of  New  Foun- 
dation at  Glasgow,  73-76  ;  Charter 
of  Foundation  of  College  of  P>lin- 
burgh,  107- 12 1  ;  of  James  VI., 
1 2 1- 1 26;  draft  Charter  of  James 
II.,  235-237,  253. 

Chatclhcrault,  Duke  of,  i.  128,  170. 

Cheai>c,  Douglas,  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  ii.  366. 

Chcpman,  Walter,  patent  for  printing 
press  granted  to,  i.  27. 


Chirography,  a  misprint  for  diofo- 
graphy,  i.  81  (note). 

Chorley,  scene  with  Archbishop  Ldgh- 
ton,  ii.  251. 

Christison,  Alexander,  Profenor  of 
Humanity,  ii.  32a 

Christison,  Sir  Robert,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  ii.  425-431 ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  447- 

449- 
Clark,  Alexander,  laird  of  Balbimie, 

i.  158. 

Cleghom,  William,  candidatefordegree 
of  M.A.,  i.  277. 

Cleghom,  William,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  il  337. 

Clement  VII.,  rescript  of,  i.  36. 

Colt,  Adam,  Regent  of  Philosophy,  i. 
146;  ii.  278. 

Colvill,  Alexander,  Divinity  Chair 
offered  to,  ii  281. 

Colvill,  William,  Principal  of  the 
College,  his  rebuke  by  the  Town 
Council,  i.  31 1 ;  account  of,  iL  252. 

Commissions,  of  General  Assembly 
to  purge  Universities,  i.  50-52 ;  to 
draw  up  Book  of  Discipline,  54. 

Coventry,  Andrew,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture,   i.    345-347;    account  of, 

ii.  45^- 

Craig,  James,  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
i.  284  ;  ii.  364. 

Craig,  William,  Regent  of  Philosophy, 
ii.  279. 

Craufurd,  James,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, i.  297  ;  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
ii.  289  ;  account  of,  ii.  392. 

Craufurd,  Matthew,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  ii.  308. 

Craufurd,  Thomas,  Regent  of  Human- 
ity, ii.  279 ;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ii.  294. 

Crawford,  Thomas  Jackson,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  ii.  288. 

Creech,  William,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Speculative  Society,  ii.  485. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  patent  institut- 
ing a  College  of  Physicians,  i.  221  ; 
his  grant  to  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, ii.  250. 

Cullcn,  William,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, ii.  393-395  ;  of  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  3 99-40 1. 

Cuniming,  John,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  306. 


£,  PUild^  rtofessor  oC  Church 
Illitorf,  L  335 1  nccnunt  of,  iL  30S. 

Cammiiie,  Rcicit  I'lofussot  of  Church 
Hhtorjr,  ii.  309. 

Cnnniiigltuii,  AlCk^mlcr,  appoinlfil 
ProTenor  of  Qvil    1,-iw,    i.    283  ; 

Ctmniashani,  Sb  >lut;h,  Ixinl  I'lovcst 
of  Edinbnith,  bis  Visilotion  of  the 
Unlrenltj,  i.  140 -:44. 

D 
DaILL-ULVBB,  L  71  (note). 

Dalzd,  Andrew,  I'rorcssoi  of  Greek, 
il.  3a3-3a7.  4»B- 

DamnuD,  Sk  Ailrian,  I'l-ofesioi  ol 
Lam,  t.  18S-1&7. 

DdTuIioD,  John,  Fiiiicipnl  of  llic  Col 
lege  of  Glufrow,  i.  77. 

Damon,  WiUktttl'coressoroCIUIjrew, 
il.  S89. 

Deo*,  Geoip,  SL  39. 

Dtaeei,  Docton  of,  nt  5(.  Andrews, 
L4. 

Deaetolt,  the  imiii  study  in  the  coily 
ItBliim  UDiveniiics,  i.  20. 

Didi,  Robert,  Professot  of  Civil  Law, 
iL  365- 

Dickaon,  David,  Professor  of  Divinilj, 
li.  aSi. 

Divinll7,  Hefonnets'  scheme  for  tench- 
ii«,  i  63  i  Melvlllc-s  courae  in.  83  : 
hii  idmne  for  New  College,  93  ) 
KoUock'i  teaching  of,  as  Professor 
of  Theotogy,  157  ;  change  in  teach- 
ing o!,  at  Parii,  1 6j  [note) ;  separate 
ProfenOT  ol^  ajijioiiiled  in  College 
at  Edinburgh,  zoi  ;  subftaiplioiu 
Im*  endowing  tlie  Chnir  of  Divinity, 
aoa;  state  of  tlie  Dlvinily  Facutly 
(I74l)t  334-33^  :  honorary  dt^tecs 
in  Divinity,  337  ;  scheme  of  Ci 
mimon  (1836)  fnr  degrees  in, 
46  t  Commiadan  of  1S5S  decline  lo 
l^late  Tor,  131-131;  Pmf 
in  the  Facnllyof  Divinity,  aSo-agi, 
3«*-3'^3.  46>-4''h- 

Doiuddson,  James,  3]ipoiiited  tulo 
the  Greek  clan,  ii.  79- 

Donakbon,   Joluir    I'lofesmr    of 
Theory  id' Motic,  Ji.  459-461. 

DonglM,     Alexander,     I'lofesKir 
Ucbiew,  U.  a88. 


Dnuglos,  John,  L  57. 
iJoiiglns,   Kolxil,  appo 

College  of  EiliDbiugKS 
l>nnninond.  Adam,  Pnte 

luniy,  i.  29S  I  iL  38}. 
runiinnn<l,  Cwlin.  PnifaMrt 

.1111I  Mcla^ihysics  r-  >Al,  M 

rroTessoi  nf  OrwA,  ii.  tl^ 
Druniniond,  Ceoiee,  Lioiiht 

304.  3'S3-373- 
Dunbni,  Ueoigc^  ProfesM*  «( 

il  3»7. 
Diinbai,  Sir  Wiilinin,  u.  9;. 
Dunenn,   Andrew,   /rimvt,  1 

oCtlw  Inililulei  of  MedidM 

necounl  of,  ii.  40G. 
Uimciri,  Aniliew,  jwundbj,  I 

of  Medical  jKriEpnidcM^ 

rrofcsHii  of  ihe  Inslitvta  « 

cine,   u.    407; 

I'rofessot  of  Materia  Ik 

necouni  of.  445-447- 
Dundos,  Laurence,   Pn' 

manily,  i.  239,  36s  i 

3>7. 
Dundns,   Thonia^    '. 

L.-1W,  u.  3G4. 
Uunlop,  Alesiuidei  Mgtray,  1 

96.  99.  101. 
Dunlop,  Dr.  Vbim,  lib  tN^iM 

University,  ii.   141-14;. 
Dutilop,  Willinm.  I'rofaaMtvl 

History,  u.  307. 


I 


EniNiiuRoii,  UntvenJiriil^ll 
and  outset,  i.  97.100!  dn 
obtain  n  site  (or,  100-107 
tanction  obtained,  107  ;  O 
Fonndfllion,  107-iat  i  O 
Jsmes  VI.,  lai-lsjifaM 
College  on  the  modd  <C 
116,  1*7:  initchuc oflMil 
and  n|ipuinltnenl  of  a  I 
128-133;  opening  of  Colli 
Collegiate  lila  and  rcgnUlii 
141 ;  cuniculiiin  and  daa 
I5t  ;  examiiiBlion  fotdtff 
15s  i  School  of  Tbodc^ 
IJS-ISSl  Profcw«t»liip  t 
185-189;  Tulorihip  of  II 
1 89- 1 951  I'lufessorsbip  of 
crenlcil,  JO  I  j  Act  of  Conf 
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^    S04;    OfTice  of  Rector,  305-212; 
2^    PlroTessorship  of   Hebrew  created, 
rj    SI3  ;  Professorship  of  Mathematics, 
.     S16;  origin  of  the  Medical  School, 
j^    117-223;    Professors   of  Medicine 
*'    created,    223 ;     Professorship     of 
**'    Botany  created,  220 ;  the  College 
*    itjled  a  **  University,"  225  ;  Chair 
P    of  Church    History   created,   231  ; 
Chair  of  Public  I^w  created,  232  ; 
^    the    Chancellorship,     234 ;     draft 
Charter  of  James  H.,  235-238,  253- 
"     257  *  dqjree  in  Civil  I^w  conferred, 
,•     138 ;    the    Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
'     239 ;  visitation  of  the  College,  240- 
i      244 ;  College  Records  seized,  245- 
>     S47 ;    Brst   organic   change,    259 ; 
t     the     Faculty    of   Arts,    258-282; 
I     Professorship   of  Greek,    260-262 ; 
t     new   curriculum,    262-264;    Pro- 
f     fcssors*  Programmes,  266-268,  271- 
275  ;  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Bt/A's 
I     Ltiiresy  275-277 ;    the    Faculty   of 
I      Laws,    282-292 ;    Chair   of    Civil 
History,  286  ;  Chair  of  Scots  Law, 
I      288-291  ;    Chair  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, 291 ;  the  Medical  Faculty, 
292-333;  Professorship  of  Anatomy, 
294-296 ;  Chair  of  Chemistry,  296 ; 
Chair  of  Mctlicine,  307  ;  the  Medi- 
cal    Faculty    founded,     31 1 -313; 
Chair  of  Midwifery,  315;  Clinical 
leaching  established,  317  ;  Chair  of 
Hotany,  317-319  ;  additional  Chairs 
founded,  319-321  ;  Chair  of  Clinical 
Surgery,    323 ;    Chair   of  Military 
Surgery,  325  ;  Chairs  of  Pathology 
and    Surgery,    325-328;    Medical 
Degrees,  329-333  ;  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity, 334-338  ;  Chair  of  l^iblical 
Criticism,  337  ;  Chair  of  Practical 
Astronomy,     338-344  ;     Chair    of 
Agriculture,     344-348;    Chair    of 
Music,   348-354 ;    Chair   of  Tech- 
nology, 354-361  ;   Relations  of  the 
Senalus   Academicus  to  llic  Town 
Council,    ii.    1-83;    **  Faculty"   of 
the  College  recognised,  7  ;  increase 
of    Professors*    fees,    12,    13;    the 
Visitation  of  the  University,  31-35  ; 
the     Royal    Commission,     36  -  43 ; 
Scheme  of  the  Commissioners,  43- 
52  ;  extra- Academical  classes,    71  ; 
induction    of    Professors,     76-78; 
entrance      examinations,      79  -  82  ; 


Test  Act,  87 ;  movement  for  Uni- 
versity reform,  89 ;  the  Universitiei 
Bill,  91-100  ;  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, 100-103;  Ordinances  of 
the  Commission,  103-135;  the 
General  Council,  103-105 ;  election 
of  a  Lord  Rector,  105 ;  formation 
of  the  University  Court,  106 ;  Cura- 
torial Board  appointed,  107;  the 
Ferguson  Scholarships,  123-125; 
the  B.L.  degree,  130-131 ;  Univer- 
sity Endowments  Association,  136 ; 
foundation  of  Scholarships,  137- 
148 ;  the  Carlyle  be<iuest,  146-148 ; 
Chairs  of  Sanskrit,  Engineering  and 
Geology,  148;  Chair  of  Commercial 
Law,  149  ;  Chair  of  Theory,  His- 
tory, and  Practice  of  Education,  1 50 ; 
Fine  Art  and  Celtic  Chairs,  151- 
154;  recent  benefactions,  154-156; 
local  examinations,  157  ;  University 
Education  of  Women,  158-163; 
degrees,  163-165 ;  enfranchisement 
of  the  University,  167 ;  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  168-184 ;  hbtory 
of  the  University  Buildings,  184- 
215  ;  history  of  the  Finances  of  the 
University,  215-235;  Chancellors, 
235 ;  Rectors,  237 ;  Principals, 
238-278  ;  Regents,  278-280 ;  Pro- 
fessors, 2  80-469 ;  Notices  of  Student- 
Life,  469-495- 

FIder,  Adam,  Monk  of  Kinloss,  L  165. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  Assessor,  i.  341. 

Elliot,  Robert,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
i.  295  ;  ii.  385. 

Elphinston,  William,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, i.  26-39. 

Erskine,  John,  Professor  of  Scots  Law, 
his  programme  of  lectures,  i.  389 ; 
account  of,  ii.  372. 

Examinations,  i.  8 ;  for  degrees,  151- 
155  ;  Medical,  330-333;  entrance, 
ii.  79-82 ;  local,  157. 


F 


"  Faculty,"  a  term  used  to  mean  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  i.  239 ;  dis- 
allowe<l  by  Town  Council,  245,  246; 
ii.  5  ;  recogniseil  by  them,  7. 

Fairly,  James,  at  Disputation  at 
Stirling,  i.  172  ;  Professor  of  Di- 
I      vinity,  ii.  280. 


Fcnioa,  Jobid  L  • 
raHxm,  lUBe  *. 

■pdnA  Sam«  no. 
Ferpuon,  Adam,  n 


of  Hood  VbOomipbft  339i 
of.  349- 

Fwgmou  Scholanli^^  B. 
Fame,  Charhi^  Keg/eat,  L  i 

Fetreritw,  Jouinei,  epfatk  «4  L  43 ; 

lectura  ol^  163. 
Fenier,  James  Fredeifck,  PmfcHoc  o( 


Fbunee^   Flistory 

aij-ajs- 
rliiUpoa,  June*,  ProlcMor  of  Logic 

H-  33>- 
Fleming,  John,   pit   at,  Ik   CaUC|-i 

bnildings,  L  a^. 
Focbo,  Edward,  ProGnMt  of  Natnol 

Hiiloty,  iL  434- 
Fotbo,   June*    Uivid,    Fiofe«oi 

N&tnnl  Fhiliitoph]P,  iL  354-3Sr> 
AiMStfM    A'.ra  of    Kiaga  CM^e, 

Aberdeco,  L  90. 


Galijoway,  Alexander,  Keeloc  of 
Unif«nity  of  Alierdeea,  L  45. 

Genera,  Acodenqr  of,  I.  ia6,  la?, 
176-178. 

GilH  John,  ProvoM  of  KiA-of-FIckl, 
L  103. 

Gibwn,  Josqih,  rroTenor  of  Hl.l- 
wilery,  i.  315  ;  account  of,  IL  415. 

Gls^ow,  Univcnit]'  of,  Ua  Somtin- 
titHi,  1.  19-31  i  Fkctdty  of  Ann, 
ai-34 ;  Moit'i  accomit  o(  14 1  <ls 
collapie,  35  ;  new  idiemet  for,  63  ; 
bunarirs  founcted  and  ennb  of  land 
mode  bj  Mar/  Queen  of  Scoti,  69, 
70,  72 ;  deed  of  New  Foondalion, 
73-78  ;  new  curriculum  iatrodncctl 
by  Melville,  80-83  i  ^ntlif  Jl^>, 
84-90;  Choir  of  LiUin  foandeil. 
■93 ;  proposal  or  a  Curtta  mUio- 
fhicnt  to  lie  drnwn  up  bjr  [lie  four 
Universities,  aio ;  id  Regents 
changed  to  Profenon,  363  ;  il 
maintains  a  three  yean'  cnrricnlum 
in  Arts,  2S3 ;  the  University  »r 
Glasgow   refuses   to   recognise  the 


cgiees  coufnreil  bjr  ibe  C«%< 
tdinbuigh,  ij.  343. 
dunJLh,  Oliver,  ii  493. 
Niall,  Jc^n.   I'loIaiUT  dT  W 
.  389. 

idtir,  John,  rrofessot  of  An 
■  39'. 

doii,  John,  aiipntntetl  Gaai» 
Aaiy  of  the  Uulrrriitf,  n.  jl 
rillc,  John,   Piofcnar  of  Diaa| 
334  ;   Prindpal,  il  365. 
him,  OnvicI,  legacy  o(  te  Uv 
r  Ki1iitbii();h,  i.  aoS. 
hnm,  Kobcil,  t'roloaccof 
-  384. 
ek  Inughi  ui  Ihe  MmttoseSdi^ 

1-  44  (note)  !  proriuon  f«  mb*^ 
r,  in  tlic  Ma»t  t/  jyiHrfHte.  41 
Kruducvd  iiilu  the  Uniniatari 
Insgow.  Si  ;  iau);1>l  in  (it  lip 
ma,     Kdinlnirifb,      1491    (M 

■  [ftmrnor  Uiigbt  by  ikr  Hc^d 
lunmnity,  191  t  Crock  odlfbti 
lUBhi  in  Colleges.  ao8  j  "  "" 
ilciit  for  Icacliiii^  3601  <■ 
iDcbl  ill  acliouls,  367  (oMt)!* 
;glecl  in  Scotland.  369;  «a 
ininiiiatton  in,  pr(i|H»cil  I9O 
ijsion  (1836),  ii  4S;fB>iid  . 

'.  own  Councii,  79.81 ;  aboluWII 

ComiiiiniMi  (tSjS),  113;  h 

of  Greek,  333-337, 
infield.  Wriliam,  l-rofewif  dBr 
>.ie,  ii.  358. 
jory,  Da»iJ.   I'lofnsoi  of  ILA 

-jnticii,  ii.  296. 
;<iiy.  Jnnira.  l-rofcsiorof ]mM 

J.  Meditrinc,  ii.  404.40<Si,  4U. 
iory.  Jnmcs   Profwor  of  Iblkr 
alios,   i.    315,    a39i  ott, 
393-296. 
Grrgoiy,    Jnmct,    terumiiu,    h«IV 

of  Malliimnticii,  it  397. 
GftEory,  John.  I'lufcnar  of  the  1^ 

.ice  of  I'hysk,  U.  403  ;  aoo 

jyory.  WiltL-un,  ProfcworofCk* 


,\L«ET,  Jnines,  A(i|HHiilaI  1 
of  Medicine,  i,  .        ;  ii,  •□ 

lloll,  John,  L  195. 


lamiltoii,  Alexander,  Trofessor  nf 
Miilwir«ry,  i.  3">  accminl  of.  ii. 
416. 

iMnllton,  Archliishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

bmilton   House,   i.    iiS,    129;    u. 

184. 
ibmilton,  J.inics,  I'Mffcssor  of   Hid- 

wlfcry,  il.   17  J  Ihc  rnnsc  nf  warfati; 

between  Scnnliis  uml  'I'onn  Council, 

B3-14  ;  his  vk'tury,  50 ;  accuunt  of, 

417.419. 
llatitiltvii,  lluticrl,  Ptofcis<>[  of  Divin- 
I     tir.  li.  2S3. 
IHnililllon,  Kglielt,  I'raft-ssor  of  I'ublic 

lJi«.  ii.  317- 
Huniltun,     Sit    William,     appoiiUcil 
.    Secretary   of  Seiiaiiis,   il.   jSj  liis 

JuoiTcl  wifli  I'lc  Town  Coundl,  63- 
7  i  lii^  "pinion  ii|>nn  ihc  ndminis- 
Imtiiin  of  Univi-tsily  pntronngr,  98  j 
Kcouiil  of,  33J-33S  i  I'rofessor  of 
Cu-il  ni-sl"ry,  369. 
ll.iiiiil>"ti,   Williun,  l'[inci|)it1  of  the 

llaiilv,   lli-'iims,  Trofissor  of  Cliutcli 


llenilcrson,  Alexander,  Kcctor  of  C'ol- 
Ict'c  of  Kdinlnirijb,  i.  207-109; 
ctinngcs  niiulc  uiidec  his  niispiccs, 
ai3.  114. 

Henderson,  Thomns.l'tofcssat  of  I'mc- 
lic^il  Aslioiiomy,  i.   34l-34't  3^" ; 

icM'Miil  of,  ii.  361-364. 

l!,ivl.i...ii,    Willinm,     Professor    of 


11^ 


IS- 


:  H 


,  Prior  of  SI.  Andrews, 


Hill,  John,  Professor   of  Humnnily, 

ii.  3 1 9' 
llislnp,  I'hilip.  Ki-Ecnl,  i.  14(1;  ii.  278. 
H»Hl[^in,  W,  It.,  Piofc.'.sor  of  I'oliti- 

cal  Kcniioniy,  ii.  4C6<46g. 

:i5,  Professor  of  Matcrin 


Mi'ti 


>■  3'9! 


It  of,  il 


414. 


IlDinc,  James,  IViifessor  of  the  Pme- 

licc  of  Pliyiic,  ii.  412  j  Professor  of 

Mnterin  Medico,  424. 
l[o|>c, Chiiles,  I'lofcssot  of  Chcciiislry, 

"■  397- 
IIopc.  John,  Professor  of  Bolany  (ind 

MMciia   Mcdicn,   i.   31S'  nccounl 

of.  il  3SZ. 


EX.  S03 

Hope,  John,  Solicit or-Ueocral,  ii,  38, 

lloiw,  Sit  Thomas,  ii.  iS6. 

Utimnnily  i)rif;innlly  not  cooiiaed  to 
t^tin,  i.  78,  191;  Kegeiit  of,  op- 
poinle<l,  190  ;  his  duties  and  posi- 
tion, 191,  19Z1  is  turned  Into  a 
jWessor,  ibi;  Professors  of  Hu- 
manity, ii.  317-321. 

Hume,  Diivid.  Piofcssor  ofScols  Low, 
opinion  of,  ii.  9-1 1;  account  of, 
373- 

Hunter,  Andrew,  ProfeaioT  of  EKTinlly, 

Ii.  .S3. 

Hniilcr,  Robert,  Professor  of  Greek, 


i-  3^3- 


I 


iNiiRMARV.  foun.l.ition  of  the  Roy»l, 
i.  305  ;  extract  from  George  Dnini- 
inond's  Diary,  371. 

Inglis,  the  IU|^il  Hon.  John,  bi* 
Universities  Itill,  ii.  91  ;  his  elcclioQ 
as  Choirinftti  of  tile  Uniratilie* 
Commission,  lol  1  honorary  degree 
conferrcil  upon,  loi  1  elected  Chaa- 
c-llorof  Univer-iily.  236. 

Inues,  Cosmo,  Professor  of  Civil  Hii- 
toiy,  ii.  37a 

Iraies,  John,  i.  308,  310;  Professor 
of  Medicine,  313  ;  his  Icelnrcs,  315. 

Irving,  AlcxMidei,  Professor  of  Civil 
Low,  ii.  366. 

J 

Jamcj!  II.,  grant  of,  ta  the  llishops  of 
Edinbureh, i.  234;  hiidrancbailef, 
aJS-aj?,  aS3 -as?- 

Jnmes  IV.,  Petitions  of,  L  18,  35  ; 
eharlcr  of,  31-33- 

Jnnies  VI.,  dwrtets  nf,  i.  107-126;  at 
Stirling,  I7t-I7>;;  other  relations 
lo  CoIlcEC  of  Edinlnirgh,  175, 1761 
his  Fxpe<lition  to  Norway,  166  ;  his 
warrant  for  the  eslaUtishment  of  a 
College  of  Pl>yticians,  an. 

Jameson,  Kobeil,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  i.  375  ;  ncconnt  of,  ii.  433. 

John<»n,  Dr.,  visil  lo  Ihc  Unlvenilj 
□f  Edinliut^h,  ii.  195. 

Johnston,  John,  siipcivisor  of  Collie 


199. 


J  ossic,  John,  College  Trensurer,  iL  187, 
Julius  ni.,  Bull  of,  i.  17. 


Kdlh.  WlDiun,  PmfaMT  tfDhUlj. 

iL  981. 
Kdlud,  PhUip,  FrafoNt  of  Halhe- 

Kennedy,  BUbt^  i.  11. 

Kn,  John,   Profeam  of  HwMdly, 

i.a7Sj  a.  318. 
Kin^  Kobett,  L  107. 
Khw^  CoUcBc  AberdoHh  fanUlon 

of,  i.  36-39. 
Xkfc-of-Field,  traty  far.  L  tot  |  It^ 

Fnmmtt,  101-1031  lUpnwhMBl>y 

tbeTown,la7ihi^oryaf,  i69-i7i. 
UrlcpMrick,    Williun,    ProtMor    or 

PnbUc  Law,  U.  314. 


Laimo,  DkWd,  ii.  180. 

Iifit^n^  the  Innguage  of,  tei^faw  uni 
Goovetrntion  in  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, L  136;  bildM  ol entmnto  <□ 
pan  in,  137  |  liigher  itandaid  tif, 
after  Renausuice,  193  |  Chain  df, 
founded,  l93(note)|  Sibbald^  ail- 
Tcrtbement  in,  317  1  Scolkiiil 
Eunoua  br  iti  Latinit;,  369, 

Lander,  candhUte  Ibc  Chair  of  Hu- 
manity, iL  318. 

Law,  Robett,  teacher  of  Greek,  1. 
a67  [  iL  323. 

Law,  WUliain,  rrofcMor  of  Moral 
VbOoKphj,  ii  33J. 

Law  taught  impciicctlj  at  Ulugow, 
L  13  ;  Klphiiulone  goes  abroad  lu 
(tudr  it,  36 ;  Act  of  Jamea  IV. 
requirii^  hanmi'  Kaia  to  learn  ii, 
37;  eccleaiaglicg eacomaged to rti \y 
it  at  Aberdeen,  35  ]  Caoati  Law 
UDght  there  a«  at  Pant,  Civil  ai  al 
Orleau,  39 ;  Kefotnmi'  Klienie 
Ibr  teoclung  Law,  631  UdviUe's 
■cheme  Tor,  91 ;  Lawi,  mentiaa  of, 
In  the  Charier  it  Jamct  VL,  133  ; 
Bithop  Keid't  idea  of  a  Cdkge  far, 
167  ]  rrofesKiiEhip  of,  ibunded  liy 
Ctjl^e  of  Justice,  184 ;  curiotis 
trenUnent  of,  liy  lint  Tttdttaois, 
185-187;  hfimlhcui  M  to,  1S8  : 
jealouiy  of  tlic  cicrgr  towaidi  a  Law 
Facully,  tE8  ;  Cliair  of  Lnwi  lumr'l 


i(a   Tulorshij)  of 

ubiic  Idw,  Chair 

i^reeioC 

acuity  of  Ijivit 

iS  i    ptograinnies  ot,  li^;  Oa 

'Medical  JorUprudcDccidU* 
-■91  !    nlio  of  Coarcyandtf,  tf: 

zbcmc  of  CuiuniiuiM  liUfi 

^rcc  in   Laws,  iL  46;  CMbi 
u.'  CommiiBion   (1856}  fa  LLl 

:gt<x,  laS;  drgree  of  B-L  t» 

ical.    1 30 ;    l-iofcsson  d  1m 
J13-317.  364-378. 
jii  son,  Jnmes.   L    105-107;  hiiA 
n.cnl  suid  death,  158, 

:ock,    'nionins,    riofoM  rf  k 

incttce  of  I'hysic,  iL  4(}> 
John,    l-iiiici|xil.    iL  jJMBi 

rofc&soT  of  Divhdty,  stj. 
.cc,    Uol)cn,    Prnfcuot    at  BU 

Ctilictnu.  ii.  461  -464. 
J    ;Inon.   Kabcrl.    |-nni:i|>*l,  t  ijk 

Tuunt  of,  IL  at6-35z. 

iinrd,  St.,  Co3l«^eoC  i. 
.c^>ic,  John,  I'rofcuot  o(M: 
u.  300:   I'rofeKunof  Naionin*' 

'Pl'y.  354- 

.      aiy,     Uuivdkily.     hiMoir   ^ 
•  pgxndix    r,    t68  ;    gnduaUii 
i>,i(lc<l  to  wm  of,  S3. 
MiKi.  Joseph,    I'rofcaMi  <d  Lka 
niBi-ty,  a.  441. 
w.  Darid,  Professor  of  IbU* 

291. 
m.  Sir  k..  iL  489. 
-.11  le,  Clement,  L  105. 
le,  Willioin,  i.  105, 
.     onin,  Uiiiverniiy  of.  Um  utoU  k 

ibI  of  (jlasffow,  L  Zf . 
Myf,  David,  Professor  of  AgnoAK 

456- 
.u„iiMlcn,  Rec«nt  of  FtiileMfifa;,  t 

n.    I'eler  dc.   i.    x  i  tHk  Bo^) 


M 


Macuouuall,  IViirkk 

fessor  of  Mon)    i'hUc«o|ihy,  t  Vi 

awoimi  06  347, 
M     L-,   lilslDry    of    ibe    UntterrUft 

.il>|ieiiiiix  a,  350. 
Miicliny,   Mnc*»  j.    (; 

ur...,,.  i;.  y,i. — -• 
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Mackenzie,    William,    candidate    for 

degree  of  M.  A.,  i.  277. 
Ifackie,  Charles,  Professor  of  Hbtory, 

L  286 ;  account  of,  iL  367. 
Ifacknight,   candidate  for   Chair    of 

Mathematics,  ii.  303. 
Haooiiochie,  Allan,  Professor  of  Public 

Law,  il  315. 
Macpherson,  Norman,  appointed  Pro- 

fusor  of  Scots  I^w,  ii.  376. 
Moir,  John,  criticism  of,  i.  47,  48. 
Mattland,  Edward,  Lord  Barcaplc,  ii. 

106. 
Marischall  College,  i.  204  ;  Appendix 

F,  247. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charters  of,  i. 
70-73 ;  erroneously  supposed  founder 
of  Univerjiity  of  Etlinburgh,  97-99; 
Town  Councirs  petition  to,  100. 

Mary*s,  St.,  College,  i.  16-18 ;  Mel- 
%*ille*s  scheme  for,  93. 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  Lord 
Hector,  ii.  237. 

M'Douall,  Charles,  appointed  to  the 
Hebrew  Chair,  ii.  75-77. 

Medicine  taught  and  then  discontinued 
in  St.  Mary's  ColIcj;c,  i.  16-17; 
teaching  of,  at  Al)crdcen,  32,  37, 
43  ;  scheme  of  Reformers  forteach- 
'^^Hi  ^3  ;  Melville's  scheme  for,  92  ; 
Medicine  mentioned  in  Charter  of 
James  VI.,  123  ;  Medical  School  in 
Kdinburgh,  jjcj^innings  of,  217-222  ; 
three  nominal  Professors  of  Medicine 
created,  223-224  ;  Medical  Faculty, 
history  of  foundation  of,  294-3 1 7  ; 
Chairs  of  IJolany,  Materia  NIedica, 
and  Nalural  History  added  to,  318- 
320 ;  also  Clinical  Surgery,  322  ; 
also  Military  Surgery,  324 ;  also 
Surgeiy  and  Pathology,  327  ;  Medi- 
cal graduation,  329 ;  successive  regu- 
lations for,  330-333  ;  conflicls  with 
Town  Council  as  to,  ii.  17-35  » 
scheme  of  Conunission  (1826)  for, 
44 ;  recognition  of  extra-mural 
teaching  in  Medicine,  68-75  J  Ordi- 
nance of  Commission  (1858)  for 
gra(hiali<m  in  Medicine,  I08-II2; 
Professors  in  the  Faculty  of,  ii.  378- 

456. 
Meiklejohn,  1 1  ugh,  Professor  of  Church 

History,  ii.  309. 
Mell)ournc,    Lord,    representation    to, 

concerning  Chairs  of  Pathology  and 


Surgery,  i.  327;   his  Bill,  ii.  52, 

53. 

Meldnim,  George,  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity, ii.  283. 

Melville,  Andrew,  i.  78  •  83  ;  his 
schemes  for  University  reform,  83- 
94 ;  his  removal  to  St.  Andrews, 

95- 
Melville,  Sir  John,  ii.  106. 

Menzies,  Allan,  ii.  39;  lYofessor  of 
Conveyancing,  377. 

M'Gill,  John,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
i.  296;  ii.  385. 

Miller,  James,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
ii.  454. 

Mitchell,  Nathaniel,  candidate  for 
degree  of  M.  A.,  i.  277. 

M'Kenzie,  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Civil 
l^w,  ii.  365. 

M*Laurin,  Colin,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  his  programme,  i.  271;  his 
efforts  to  provide  an  Observatory, 
378 ;  account  of,  ii.  298-301. 

Moir,  George,  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
ii.   359 ;  Professor  of  Scots  Law, 

375- 
MoncrcilT,  Ix)rd,  his  Test  Act,  ii.  88  ; 

his    draft     Universities    Bill,    91  ; 

member  of  the  Universities  Com- 
^mission,  lOO;  honorary  degree  con - 

fcrreil    upon,    102 ;    elected    Lord 

Rector,  ii.  237. 
Monro,   Alexander,    Principal  of  the 

College  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  254-256 ; 

anecdotes  of,  478. 
Monro,  Alexander,  //vV/iz/j,  Professor 

of  Anatomy,  i.  298-304;  account 

of,  ii.  386. 
Monro,  Alexander,  sccumittSf  Professor 

of  Anatomy,  ii.  387-389. 
Monro,  Alexander,  tertius,   Professor 

of  Anatomy,  ii.  389-391. 
Monro,  John,  President  of  Suigeons, 

i.  298. 
Montague  College,  i.  131  ;  Appendix 

E,  178. 
Monteith,  Robert,  candidate  for  tlie 

Divinity  Chair,  ii.  280. 
McKxlie,  William,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

ii.  290. 
More,  expulsion  of  Andrew,  iL  480. 
More^    John    Schank,    Professor    of 

Scots  Law,  ii.  375. 
Muir,   Dr.  John,    ii.    134 ;    Sanskrit 

Chair  endowed  by,  148. 
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INDEX. 


Murray,     Alexander,     Professor     of 

Hebrew,  ii.  290. 
Museum,    Natural   History,  i.    319 ; 

Appendix   K,    374 ;    dispute   with 

the  Town  Council  concerning,  ii. 

60 ;  of  Science  and  Art,  i.  355. 
Myllar,  Andrew,  patent  for  printing 

press  granted  to,  i.  27. 
Myln,  Abbot,  letter  of,  i.  49,  50. 


N 


Nairn,  Duncan,  i.  137,  145;  ii.  278. 

Nairnc,  James,  liis  l)e({uest  of  books 
to  the  College  Librar}*,  ii.  178. 

Napier,  Macvey,  lecturer  on  Convey- 
ancing, i.  292  ;  account  of,  ii.  376. 

Neaves,  Lord,  it.  105. 

New  College,  foundation  of,  i.  17. 

Newton,  Adam,  l^rofessor  of  Laws,  i. 
185. 

Nicholas  V.,  Hull  of,  i.  19. 

Niebuhr,  Uerthold  George,  ii.  493. 

Nimmo,  Divinity  Student,  ii.  480. 


O 


Observatory,    Kdinburgh,   i.  341  ; 

Ap|)endix  L,  37. 
Ogilvie,  Henry,  bearer  of  Va\ya\  docu- 

ments,  i.  7. 
Oldfield,  Joshua,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

>.  337. 
Otto,  Julius   Ciniradus,   Professor  of 

Hebrew,  i.  214;  ii.  2S8. 


r 


rftitj^iliiitn,  meaning  nf,  i.  76  (note). 

I\rt/a^v:;/ttM  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  9,  lO, 
15,  16;  ofCiIaf^^ow,  22. 

Paterson,  liisliop,  his  claim  to  be  re- 
cc^niscd  as  Clianccllor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ]''diiil>uigli,  i.  234. 

Patterson^  John  Urown,  ii.  39;  Ap- 
pendix N,  83. 

Paul  MI.,  Hull  of,  i.  16. 

IVnicuik,  John,  Provost  of  Kirk-of- 
Field,  i.  1 01,  102. 

Periodicils,  University,  ii.  489-492. 

Perth,  I'larl  of,  his  aid  in  procuring  a 
College  of  I'hysicians,  i.  222. 


Physicians,  Royal  CoU^b^  of^  i.  221- 
224. 

Pierson,  Hugo,  rrolcMor  of  the  Theory 
of  Music,  iL  459. 

Pillans,  James,  ProTcuor  of  Uamn* 
ity,  it  8o,  84 ;  accoant  of,  321. 

Pitcaime,  Archibald;  appointnl  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  i.  224  ;  iL  40a 

Plague,  outbreak  of  Ihe,  L  145. 

Playfair,  John,  l*rolcSMr  of  Mathe- 
matics, ii.  302 ;  Profeiaor  of  Natanl 
Philosophy,  353. 

Playfair,  Lyon,  Profenor  of  Cbemirtry, 
ii.  399. 

Ilayfair,  William,  Architect  for  Uai- 
vcrsity  buildings,  ii. 

Plummer,  Andrew,  l*hysiciaB,  L  308, 
310;  I*rofessor  of  Medicme  and 
Chemistry,  313  ;  his  lectoroi  315 ; 
account  of,  ii.  293. 

l*orterfield,  William,  Profenor  of 
Medicine,  L  307. 

I'reston,  Charles,  Professor  of  Dotaaj. 

"•  379- 
l*reston,  George^  IVofessor  of  Uocaaj, 

>•  309*  3>S »  account  of,  iL  38a 
Prestongrange,  Lord,  Rector  of  Col- 
lege of  ICdinbufgh,  i.  305. 
I'rince,  Sir  Magnus,  l^rovost  of  Edia- 

burgh,  i,  234. 
PrinciiKih  of  the  CoUeee  of  Edinbogh. 

ii.  238-278. 
IVingle,  John,    Professor    of   Mocal 

Philosophy,  programme  of  lectnics. 

i.  274 ;  account  of,  iL  337. 
Pringle,  John,  Professor  of  Uufcial 

History,  ii.  368. 
I^rivilegcs,  L  5. 
Pultcney,     Sir    William    Johmtooc 

founder  of  Chair  of  Agricnitare,  l 

344-346. 


R 


Ramsay,  Andrew,  appointed  Rectut 

of  Kclinburgh  College,  L  198,  199; 

his  resignation,  200  ;  his  leappoial- 

ment,  209,  2 ID;  iL  sSo. 
R.imsay,  Sir  Andrew,  IVovost  of  Edis- 

burgh,  i.  211. 
Ramsay,  Robert,  lYofessor  of  Nalwal 

History,  L  319,  374;  aoooot  ct 

iL  431. 
Ray,  John,  Regent  of  HnmaBiiy,  H. 

«79. 


INDEX. 


so; 


of  the  College  of  Geneva,  i. 
;  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
;  functions  of,  199,  205,  206 ; 
]eison*s  services  as  Rector, 
209  ;  his  successors,  210 ;  the 
,  I'rovost  made  jKirpclual  Rec- 
211,  212;  this  title  revivetl 
5)>  "•  32,  33;  recognised  by 
Senatus,  56. 

( of  the  old  Universities,  i.  5, 
30 ;  Rectorial  visitation,  45  ; 
{las  twenty-three  limes  Rector, 
Reformers*  scheme  for  election 
powers  of,  60,  62 ;  Rector  at 
gow,  73,  74  ;  scheme  of  Corn- 
ton  (1826)  for  electfQA  imd 
%  of  Rector  of  tJiii^er^i^^f 
ibuiigh,  ii.  41  ;  provisiotjustcj^  in 
'ersities  Act  (1858),  9/,  r  99  ; 
election  of  Lord  Rector,  106  ; 
ors  of  the  University,  237. 
( of  High  Schools,  i.  130  (note) ; 
or  of  Edinburgh  High  School 
erly  called  Principal,  192. 
,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  61  ; 
rnts,  by  tlic  Erectio  Kcf^iot  to 

1  special  subjects,  87  ;  same 
for  Aberdeen,  90 ;  Kegcnting 
m  in  Collci^c  of  Edinburgh, 
147  ;  Rcgcntinij  proper  for  a 
ige,  not  for  a  University,  182  ; 
;nt  of  Humanity,  191  ;  nuit- 
>f  the  Regents,  240  ;  Regents 
rd  into  l*rofessors  at  lulin- 
h,  262  ;  in  the  other  Univer- 
,  263  ;  Regents  of  Thilosophy, 
r8-28o. 

Uishop  of  Orkney,   i.   97,  98  ; 

mdix  A,  1 59. 

ieneral  John,  i.  348-354  ;  Ap- 

ix  M,  382. 

amcs,  at  Stirling  Disputation, 

2  ;  treatment  by  the  Ministry, 

Walter,   Abbot    of  Kinloss,    i. 

I  H.,  Writ  of,  i.  2. 

,  David,  Trofcssor  of  Logic,  ii. 

,  William,  Professor  of  Divinity, 

;on,  George,   Regent  of  Philo- 

h  "•  279- 

wn,  James,  College  Librarian, 

'4 ;  Professor  of  Hebrew,  289. 


Robertson,  James,  Processor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  311. 

Rol)ertson,  Mrs.  Stark,  L  348-3529 
382. 

Robertson,  Patrick,  his  defence  of  the 
Students,  i.  212  ;  ii.  482. 

Rolx;rtson,  Principal,  iL  266*270 ; 
anecdote  of,  329. 

Robison,  John,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  ii.  35'-353« 

Rol lock,  Robert,  i.  131-132  ;  his  Com- 
mission, 133  ;  his  emoluments,  134- 
1 36  ;  api>ointed  Principal  aod  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  155-158;  his 
pupils,  ii.  278 ;  account  o(  238- 
242. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  what  it  did 
for  the  Scotch  Universities,  i.  48. 

Ross,  George,  Professor  of  Soots  Law, 

".  375. 
Row,  John,  i.  57,  58. 

Rule,  Alexander,  Ihrofessor  of  Hebrew, 

ii.  288. 
Rule,    Gill>ert,    Principal,     i.    239; 

account  of,  ii.  256-258. 
Russell,  James,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery,    i.    322 ;    account   of,   ii. 

437. 

Russell,  James,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  ii.  350. 

Rutherford,  I^aniel,  Professor  of 
lk)lany,  ii.  382-384. 

Rutherford,  John,  i.  308-310;  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Medicine,  313  ; 
his  lectures,  315;  account  of,  iL 
411. 


S 


Salvator's,  St.,  College,  foundation 

of,  i.  1 1- 1 2. 
Sands,    Patrick,   np|>ointed    Princiiml 

of  College  of  Eilinburgh,  i.    197  ; 

his  resignation,  200 ;   Latin  verses 

by,  ii.  217;  Regent  of  Philosophy, 

278  ;  account  of,  243. 
Sanders,  William  Rutherford,  Professor 

of  Pathology,  ii.  451. 
Scarborough,  Sir  Charles,   Physician, 

i.  221. 
Scholarships,  the   Ferguson,   ii.    122- 

125;  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  137; 

in  Science,  139;  in  Divinity,  1 40; 

in  Medicine,  141 ;  the  Vans  Dunlop, 

142-145- 
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INDEX. 


Scots  College,  i.  Apix^ndix  E,  178. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  493. 

Scott,  William,  his  edition  of  Grotius, 
i.  233  ;  liis  class  239,  242  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Circek,  2C0-262  ;  account 
of,  ii.  322 ;  Trofcssor  of  Moral 
riiilosophy,  336. 

Scott,  William,  stvutitlitSy  Professor 
of  Greek,  ii.  323. 

Scou^nll,  Palriuk,  Divinity  Chair 
olVcreil  lo,  ii.  281. 

Sciimger,  Alexander,  Regent,  i.  14O  ; 
II.  27b. 

Scrimgcr,  Henry,  Professor  at  Geneva, 
i.  178. 

Sharp,  John,  Professor  of  Divinity,  ii. 
280. 

Sihbald,  Sir  Rohcrt,  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School, 
i.  217-222;  ap|toiiiled  Professor  of 
Medicine,  224  ;  his  advertisement, 
227  ;  his  Natural  History  Collection, 
374  ;  ii.  400. 

Simpscm,  Andre\s ,  Perth,  schoolmaster, 
i.  105. 

Simpsrui,  James  ^'ou^g,  Professor  of 
^lidwifely,  ii.  419-423. 

Simson,  John,  cliarj;e  of  unorthotloxy 
brought  a^t^ninst,  ii.  4. 

Sinclair,  Andicw,  i.  308,  310  ;  ap- 
|>i>inled  Professor  of  Mc<lieine,  313  ; 
Iiis  lectures,  315;  account  of,  ii.  401. 

Sinclair,  (jeorge,  Tutor  of  Mathematics, 
ii.  294. 

Skene,  Professor  <»f  Civil  History,  his 
treatment  hy  the  T»»\vn  Council,  ii. 
67  ;  his  aj)pointment  to  the  Chair, 

370. 

Small,  John,  n)))>oinled  College  Libra- 
rian, ii.   175. 

Smelon,  Thomas,  i.  91. 

Smith,  Adam,  lectures  on  Taste  and 
Compositiim,  i.  276. 

Smith,  James,  Principal  of  the  College 
of  Edinbuigh,  ii.  264. 

Smith,  Robert,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
i.  316  ;  ii.  415. 

Societies  and  Clubs  of  the  Students, 
ii.  484-487. 

SonuTville  of  Snuclitnn  Hall,  his  gift 
to  the  College  ctf  l^dinburgh,  i.  202. 

Spalding,  William,  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric, ii.  300. 

Spence,  James,  I'mfcssor  of  Surgeiy, 
ii-  455- 


Spottiswoocle,  John,  L  57. 
Spottiswoocic,     Jolin,    lectures  apa 

Roman  and  Scottish  Law,  L  2S4. 
Standonc,John,  I*rincipa]  of  Moo!2^ 

College,  i.  179. 
■Stevenson,  John,    Professor  of  Lnjic. 

".  328-330- 
Stevenson,  KoIxmI  Louis,  ii.  492. 

Stevenson,     Will  tarn,     I'rofessor    d 

Church  History,  ii.  312. 
Stewart,  Alexander,  L   14-16. 
Stewart,  Dugalcl,  Professor  of  M^- 

matics,  ii.  301  ;   Professor  uf  Mura! 

Philosophy,  340-342. 
Stewart,  Sir  James,   Lord  Advoaie. 

i.  241. 
Stewart,  John,    Professor  of  NattriJ 

Philosophy,  ii.  349. 
Stewart,  Matthew,  I'rofessur  oTMalk- 

malics,  iL  301. 
Stewart,  Ro1>crt,  Professor  of  Natara' 

Philosophy,  i.  262  ;  prograwDic  \i 

lectures,  272  ;  account  of,  it  34S. 
Stirling,  Disputation  at,  t.  no;  Af- 

]>endix  C,  1 71. 
Stirling,  James,   Mathematical  Qui' 

offered  to,  ii.  301. 
Strachan,  John,  Professor  of  Di>ini-^ 

ii.  256,  282. 
Struthers,  William,  i.   196. 
Stuart,  ( jcorge,  Profesisor  of  I  lununii^ 

ii.  318;  College  Librarian,  174. 
Stuart,  James,    Regent   Murray,  i*:i- 

tion  lo,  i.  100;  at  I)iep|«,  16: 
Student- Life,  notices  of,  ii.  469-495- 
Sutherland  J  antes.  Professor  of  IJoIm), 

i.  2 18-220,  317;  account  of,  ii.  3;^ 
Swinton,  Aichil>nld  Canipfjell,  Trofc^- 

sor  of  Civil  Law,  ii.  366. 
Syme,  James,    letter    lo    the  To*t 

Council,    ii.    68-69;    accoiuit  0:'. 

438-441. 


Tarvet,  Church  of  St.  Midiael  de,  L 
16. 

Thomson,  Allen,  Professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Meilicine,  ii.  409. 

Thomson,  John,  Professor  of  Suigciy. 
i.  324-327;  account  of,  441-444; 
Professor  of  Pathology,  450. 

Thnmson,  John,  Professor  oftheTheoq 
of  Music,  i.  352 ;  account  of,  ii- 
458. 
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Thomson,  Wyvillc  T.  C,  rrofessor  of 
Natural  History,  ii.  435-437. 

Town  Council  of  Edinlnirgh,  the,  to* 
gethcr  with  the  Ministers,  the  real 
founders  of  the  University,  i.  99 ; 
their  efforts  towanis  this  end,  loo- 

106  ;  they  obtain  the  royal  sanction, 

107  ;  receive  charters,  ill;  fit  up 
Hamilton  House;  128;  appoint 
Kollock,  132 ;  make  Collc^  re- 
gulations, 138-155  ;  visit  the  Col- 
lege, 159;  reproved  by  James  VI. 
for  ap])ointing  Boyd  Principal,  1 76  ; 
api>oint  a  Rector  to  the  College, 
198;  confer  the  Rectorship  on  the 
Lord  Provost  perpetually,  211  ; 
style  the  College  a  "University,*' 
224  ;  hold  a  visitation  of  the  Col- 
lege, 240 ;  seize  the  College  re- 
cords, 245  ;  present  a  new  Mace, 
251  ;  change  the  Regents  into 
Professors,  262 ;  make  Professors 
of  Law  and  History,  284-288; 
establish  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University,  292-315;  their 
dispute  wilii  the  Scnntus  as  to  the 
right  of  electing  a  nienil)cr  of 
General  Assembly,  ii.  3  ;  they 
acknowledge  the  **  Faculty  *'  of  the 
College,  7  ;  for  eighty  years  main- 
tain liarnionious  relations  to  the 
University,  8  ;  interfere  witli  fees 
and  Library  Inind,  8-17;  order 
Midwifery  to  Ix;  made  a  necessary 
subject,  17-30;  interfere  with 
"small  fees,"  31  ;  hold  a  visitation 
of  the  University,  32-35;  defeat 
the  Scnatus  at  law,  53-55  ;  appoint 
a  General  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 58 ;  open  the  University 
Museum  to  the  public,  60;  are 
coinpliincntcd  by  Government,  62  ; 
their  controversy  with  Sir  W. 
I  lamilton,  63-67  ;  their  dismissal 
of  Professor  Skene,  67  ;  they  order 
the  recognition  of  extra  -  mural 
classes,  7 1  ;  and  defeat  the  Senatus 
at  law  on  the  point,  74  ;  they  at- 
tempt to  appoint  a  Free  Church 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  75  ;  but  nic 
defeated  at  law,  76 ;  they  claim 
the  induction  of  Professors,  77 ; 
they  institute  Entrance  Examina- 
tions, 79-82  ;  they  admit  graduates 
to  use  of  Library,  83 ;  they  partly 


lose  the  patronage  of  the  Univer- 
sity! 97 ;  their  last  appointment  of 
a  IVindpo],  io3 ;  their  continued 
interest  in  the  University,  209 
(note) ;  their  grant  of  Mortcloth 
dnes  to  the  College,  ai8 ;  their 
liankruptcy,  223-225  ;  remarks  on 
their  financial  mlministration  of 
the  University,  3a5-239;  their  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of 
-  Students,  469-473. 

Traill,  Thomas  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurispmdenoe,  iL  449. 

Tumbull,  Bishop  of  Gia^w,  i.  19, 

Turner,  John  William,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  i.  337 ;  account  of,  ii.  452. 

Tytler,  Alexander  Froser,  Professor  of 
Universal  History,  ii.  368. 

Tytler,  William  Fraser,  Professor  of 
Universal  History,  ii.  368. 


U 


University,  meaning  of  the  term,  i. 
29  ;  universitates  of  various  kinds 
in  the  Mid«Ue  Ages,  30:  Mair*s 
account  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 
47-48 ;  University  identified  with 
a  College,  88 ;  Universities  re- 
gardc<l  with  jealousy  after  the  Re- 
formation, 125  ;  difference  between 
a  University  and  a  College,  181- 
183;  when  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh became  virtually  a  University, 
184;  draft  charter  of  James  II. 
for  making  it  a  University,  235- 
237.  253-257  ;  John  Knox's  warn- 
ing against  the  bondage  of  the 
Universities,  280 ;  Universities 
(Scotland)  Bill,  ii.  91-100;  Uni- 
versity Court,  1 06. 


Vaus,  John,  i.  42. 


W 


Walkkr,  John,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  i.  320;  account  of,  ii.  432. 

Wallace,  Robert,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  313. 
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Wallace,  William,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ii.  304. 

Wallace,  William,  Professor  of  Scots 
Law,  ii.  372. 

Warcllaw,  IJishop,  i.  1-9. 

Watson,  lecturer  on  Taste  and  Com- 
l)osition,  i.  276. 

Watson-Gordon  Chair,  ii.  151. 

Watt,  Adam,  IVofcssor  of  Humanity, 
ii.  318. 

Welwter,  James,  Minister  of  the  Tol- 
booth,  ii.  4. 

Welsh,  David,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  310. 

Whytt,  Robert,  IVofcssor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine,  it  401. 

Wilde,  John,  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
ii.  365. 

Williams,  Daniel,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

»•  337. 
Willock,  John,  i.  57. 

Wilson,  George,  Professor  of  Techno- 
logy, i.  356-360 ;  account  of,  ii.  465. 


Wilson,  John,  Professor  of  Mori 
Philosophy,  iL  345-347- 

Winram,  John,  i.  57. 

Wisliart,  William,  Profesor  of  Di- 
vinity, i.  334  ;  Moderator  of  tk 
Assembly,  ii.  4  ;  Principal,  263. 

Wishart,  William,  se€tindm^  Pnad|il 
of  the  College,  ii.  264. 

Wotherspoon,  John,  candidale  far 
degree  of  M.A.,  i.  277. 


Young,  Andrew,  at  Stirling  Dispiti> 
tion,  i.  172. 

Young,  X^ndrew,  Professor  of  Ifitk- 
matics,  ii.  293. 

Yoiuig,  John,  Tutor  of  Mathemitia, 
ii.  296. 

Young,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, ii.  415. 
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